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I.— Study of JSyd/rogen Dioxide cmd Certain Peroxides^ includiaig Dxjgeri^ 
ments to determine the Heat of Po‘rmadion of the Oo^gen^molecule^ 

By T. Fairley, F.R.S.B. 

I- Peroxide op Htdroobn and Metals. 

Since tb.e discovery of hydrogen dioxide by Th4naTd in 1817,* its 
remarkable properties have excited much interest. That it should 
prove an eiiergetic oxidising agent is what might be expected,t but there 
has been no inconsiderable difiGlculty felt in attempting to explain the 
numerous reactions in which it gives up half its oxygen in the free 
state, and in contact with other oxygen compounds even acts as a 
reducing agent. Thenar d and MitscherlichJ considered that oxygen 
is given of£ in consequence of the development of heat,§ while Ber¬ 
zelius classed these phenomena with others, not explained by the 
electro-chemical theory, as examples of catalytic or contact action.|t 
He supposed that in all cases of catalysis the acting body did not itself 
undergo any change during the process. Liebig Tf modified the cata¬ 
lytic theory and compared the action of certain metals and oxides in 

* Ann* Chim. Phys., viii, xi; TraU6 de Ohimie* 

f GmelhCs Chemistry^ Engl. Trans. II, 77 j Odlinfs Chemisiry^ 123 j fplatts^s 
Diet* III, 97. 

t Ann.f Iv, 32. § I shall show lhat the converse is true. 

11 jBerz* Ja^esbericht^ xv, 237. The term ** contact aotion\” is due to Mitsoher- 
Lich ; Poyy. Ann*^ xxxi, 281. 

^ Ann* der. Cham,, ii, 22 5 Gmelin*s Cham*, Hug, Trans. I, p. 116. . . 

VOL. XXXX. 
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causing tlie evolutioii of oxygen from Hydrogen dioxide with, that of 
pnlvemlent or angular bodies on liquids saturated with, a g^^> 
Dumas, Daurent, Graham, and many other chemists, Have 
written on this subject, while the molecular theory,* as applied by 
Brodie, was shown to have a most important bearing on their expla¬ 
nation. The theory of atomic motion applied by Williamsont to the 
explanation of mto.y cases of chemical action ought also to be here 
mentioned. 

The reactions in which hydrogen peroxide or alkaline peroxides act 
as reducing agents, have been made the subject of elaborate investiga¬ 
tions by Brodie,t and independently by Sch6nbein.§ 

Brodie considers that the molecule of oxygen set free in these 
reactions is fomied by the union of two atoms in opposite polar states, 
the polarity being due to the previous combination, of these atoms, and 
therefore not necessarily permanent, while Sohonbein assumes the 

existence of permanently negative oxygen or ozone O, and permanently 

positive oxygen or antozone O. The true nature of ozone has how¬ 
ever been demonstrated by the investigations of Andrews and Tait,|| 
Soret,^ Brodie,** and others, while Meissner’stt results proving 
the existence of antozone have been shown by v. BaboJJ to be doubt¬ 
ful, or at least requiring confiimiaition. • 

So far as I am aware, no one has attempted to improve on the 
theories of Berzelius and Iiiebig relating to the action of certain 
metals, charcoal and other substances in a finely divided state, in 
inducing by simple contact the decomposition of hydrogen dioxide, 
while the metals or other substances apparently suffer no change. I 
have therefore endeavoured to ascertain whether these reactions might 
not he examples of recurreiit chemicaZ action, of which the decomposi¬ 
tion of alcohol into ether and water by means of sulphuric acid or 
other bodies (remaining unchanged at the end of the process), as 
explained by Willi am son,§§ the formation of sulphuric acid from 

, * Eirst applied in Chemistiy by Avogadro, 1811; and Ampere, Annales de 
Chimie, 1814 viii, p- 434; Tiiloch*s I^ML Mag,^ 1815, pp. 41,109,189. 

t Chem. Bac, Qu. y., ti, 110. 

± JPhiL Trans., 1850, p. ^r69; 1862, p. 837 5 Chem, Soe. J., xvi, 316 ,* iv, 194 ; vii, 
304. 

§ AnncHen der Chemie, oxxrii, 38 5 cxxx, 95. 

II Chem. 80 c. Qu. J,, 5x, 168. 

% Ann. Oh. :Pharm., cxxvii, 38, and exxx, 95 ; Ann. Oh. JPhvs. [4], vii, 113 : 
Jdhresb. 1865, p. 120 ; xiii, 257 j 1867, p. 123. 

** JPhil. SVojw., 1872, p. 484. 

ft Jdhresh., 1863, p. 126^ Chem. JSTews, x, pp. 2 , 13, 49,73, 97. 

tt Babo and Clans, Ann, Ch. JPharm., cxl, 348 j Jahresh., 1866, pj&98. 

§§ ThiL Mag, [3], xxvii, 350 i OMm. 8 oe. Qu. J., iv, 106. 
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sulpliTir dioxide, water and atmospheric oxygen by means of oxides 
of nitrogen, the manufacture of white lead by the old Dutch method, 
and the continuous oxidation of organic matter in contact with 
ferric oxide, &o., may be given as examples. 

When hydrogen dioxide* even very dilute, is brought in contact 

* The hydrogen dioside used in the following experiments was in some cases pre¬ 
pared by myself by Thenard's process, but as I found the dilute dioxide now 
manufactured for medicinal purposes to be tolerably pure, I preferred to save time 
by using the latter. Its strength varied from 2 to 5 per cent, of real dioxide. Prom 
the impurities present—^free hydrochloric acid and barium chloride—I believe that 
it is generally prepared by Thenard*s process. 

The samples were carefully analysed in each case, and contained— 



No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 6. 

Water . 

96-57 

95-47 

94 -013 

94 -49 

96-17 

(1.) Hydrogen dioxide . 

3*23 

4-34 

5*117 

5-12 

8-06 

fiCydroohloric acid . 

o-u 

0-12 

0-80 

0-34 

0-71 

(2.) Solid residue consisting chiefly 
of barium chloride. 

j- 0-09 

0-07 

0-07 

0-05 

0-06 


100-00 

100-00 

100 -00 

100 -00 

100-00 

(1.) Equal to oxygen. 

1-62 

2-12 

2 -408 

2*41 

2-24 



No. 6. 

No. 7. 

No. 8. 

No.'9. 

No. 10. 

Water . 

96-26 

3-23 

■0-22 

1 0^29 

97-186 

2-757 

0-070 

0-037 

97-504 

2-39 

0-08 

0-026 

97-755 

2-21 

0-018 

- 0-017 

5*95 

(1.) Hydrogen dioxide . 

Hydrochloric acid .. 

(2.) Solid residue consisting chiefly 
of barium chlorido ....._ 

(1.) Equal to oxygen.. 

100 -00 
1-62 

100-00 

1-288 

100-00 

1-17 

100-00 

1*04 

2-80 


(2.) By means of argentic sulphate and barium hydrate solutions, those impurities 
are effsily separated. In determining the oxygen in this and other peroxides 
described in this paper, I have found the titration in acid solutions with decinormal 
sriution of pure potassium permanganate to be most accurate and convenient. The 
titration is accurate iu clean glass or porcelain vessels, but not always iu those of 
platinum. The permanganate should be added gradually, with constant stirring or 
shaking of the liquid. If the permanganate be run in very rapidly, an evanescent 
brown colour is sometimes observed where the liquids come in contact, and in these 
cases the results are under the truth. The acid used is preferably dilute sulphuric 
acid, of which an excess does no harm. 

The titration in aVkaline solutions by means of sodium araenite gives results con¬ 
cordant, among themselves, but always slightly below those obtained by permanga¬ 
nate ixi acid solutions. The indicator, iodide of starch, probably interferes. 

B 2 


Action of 
metals under 
different 
conditions. 
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■wifcli finely divided gold, silver, plaiarram, and otter substances, there 
immediately commences a steady evolution of oxygen more or less 
rapid, according to the state of division of the metal, the degree of 
dilution of the liquid, the temperature, and according as the liquid is 
acid, neutral, or alkalme. 

In acid solutions there is an exceedingly slow evolution of oxygen. 

In neutral solutions the metals are often slightly discoloured,*' 
and the evolution of oxygen is more app^nt than with acid solu¬ 
tions. 

In alkaline solutions the action is generally energetic, and the 
dioxide is rapidly decomposed, abundance of oxygen being given off. 
In alkaline solutions it is evident that, if the metals are at all oxidised 
during the decomposition of the dioxide, they cannot, in the majority 
of cases, pass into any more stable state of combination, but must 
remain as oxides until tbe latter are decomposed. It is otherwise, how¬ 
ever, in acid solutions where the acid present can, by its action on the 
oxide, form with the metal a compound more stable thorn the ooMe of 
the metal, for we-have then little or no evolution of oxygen, and the 
metal quietly dissolves in the liquid. 

New solvents Thus, finely divided silver placed iu a 10 per cent, solutiou of sul- 

per cent, solution of hydrogen dioxide has 
platinum. been added, gradually and quietly dissolves, forming a solution of 
argentic sulphate. If the liquid be moderately heated, or if a stronger 
acid be used, the metal dissolves much more rapidly. The results are 
similar with other dilute acids, such as dilute acetic, formic, oxalic, 
uitiic, &c. 

A mixture of a 5 per cent, solution of hydrogen dioxide and a 10 
per cent, solution of sodium hyposulphite also readily dissolves silver, 
especially if in a finely divided state, and similarly, if a solution of 
potassium cyanide be used in place of the hyposulphite. In each case 
a sensible development of heat is observed, and the alkaline reaction 
of iiie reagents remains unchanged during the process. 

In every instance where an acid or other substance is present 
capable of forming with silver a compound more stable than argentic 
oxide,t and not decomposed in aqueous solution, the metal quietly 
dissolves, the proportion of hydrogen dioxide diminishes, and little or 
no evolution of oxygen takes place. 

I may point out, as somewhat interesting, the dissolution of silver 

* Weltaien, Ann. Ch. Fharm., cxlii, 105; cxsxviii, 129. Jahresl., 1866,107 5 
€k, News, xiii, 159 5 liv, i, 15,39, 50. Su^l. WaMs Diet, 1872, 719. 

t Since this paper was read, I have ascerfeamed that with finely divided silver 
even this limitatioiL may be removed. On adding hydrogen dioxide to a 10 per (sent, 
solution of sodium hydrate containing the silver in suspension, oxygen is lapidly 
evolved and the metallic residue contains a large proportion of oxide of silver. 
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in very dilate formic acid. THs solntion, generally regarded as very 
unstable, I Have kept for months witbont apparent change, and at the 
end of the time it still contained free hydrogen dioxide and formic acid. 

The number of salts of gold and platinum which are more stable 
than the oxides is veiy limited. I have, however, dissolved these 
fuetals in a mixture of hydrochloric acid and hydrogen dioxide. The 
acid should be in large excess, as I have also observed the precipitation 
of metallic gold from a solution of crystallised auric chloride and 
hydrogen dioxide, after standing for some time.* An auric peroxide 
which I have hitherto failed to isolate is probably first formed, but in 
three experiments the precipitate obtained by addition of hydrogen 
dioxide to solution of pure crystallised auric chloride, after drying at 
ordinary temperatures, consisted simply of metallic gold. 

This metal also dissolves readily in a mixed solution of potassium 
cyanide and the dioxide. The same solution of the cyanide had no 
effect on gold by itself, except at the surface of the liquid. 

A solution of ferric chloridet also dissolves gold in the state of 
gold leaf after addition of hydrogen dioxide. If a slight heat be 
employed, the action appears to be at first facilitated, and is sometimes 
followed by a reprecipitation of the gold. 

The presence of hydrogen dioxide interferes with the precipitation 
of gold from its solutions by means of ferrous sulphate or oxalic acid. 
The dioxide must first be decomposed before these reagents can be used 
to precipitate the gold. 

As might be expected, mercury, copper, and other metals dissolve 
with increased facility in acids containing hydrogen dioxide. ISo* 
gaseous products of deoxidation, &o., are evolved in those cases where 
they would otherwise be obtiiiued, and the metals dissolve quietly 
without losing their metallic brilliancy. These facts are well shown 
in the case of metallic copper and nitric acid. 

Where acids are employed which form insoluble salts with the 
metals, these salts are formed : thus silver and mercury with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and hydrogen dioxide form argentic and mercurous chlo¬ 
rides. The latter is only very slowly changed to mercuric chloride, 
even if heat be employed. J 

These observations may help us to explain the so-called catalytic 

■ * There is probably a dissociaiion of the gold salt in the dilute solution, a por¬ 
tion of auric oxide being formed, 

't The ferric cliloride used in these expe^ments contained an &xc 0 ss of base, viz., 
in 100 parts of dry substance, EeCl 3 91*88, and Pe 203 8*12, giving the i»tio 
38*28 Pe : 61**72 01. The formida PeClj requires 34*46 Pe t 65*33 01. It centred 
xLOfsrrQtis salt and no other acid. 

t This fact is in striking contrast to the effect of hypochlorous acid and hypo¬ 
chlorites on mercurous chloride, which is the basis of a method proposed by me for 
separating mercurous salts from those of lead and silver* ^ 
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aotioiL of certain metals on th.e dioxides of hydrogen and the alkali- 
metals. There is first an oxidation of the metal: thus with silver^ 
argentic oxide is formed,’^ 

(L) Ag2 + H 2 O 2 = Ag20 + H 2 OJ 

and then the oxide enters into reaction with the acid or other snhstance 
present- 

In 'neutral or alkaline liquids where oxygen is more abundantly 
given off, there is a decomposition of the metallic oxide with formation 
of metal, ordinary oxygen, 4c. Thus— 

(n.) AgaO + H2O2 = Ag2 + O2 + HgO.t 

That, even in presence of excess of alkali, platinic oxide may be 
formed is well shown by heating sodium peroxide on platinum, when 
the dark stain and the precipitation of platinum on addition of water 
to the mass, prove that corrosion has taken place. Wherever corro¬ 
sion of platinum or silver takes place by heating in contact with alka¬ 
line hydrates, it is probably due to this cause. By heating on platinum, 
an intimate mixture of potassium chlorate and sodium hydrate, corro¬ 
sion of the metal is also observed. 

H. Htbrogen Dioxidu and Mbtalltc Oxides. 

The facts of preliminary oxidation shown to occur both in acid and 
in alkaline solutions when certain metals are treated with hydrogen 
dioxide, or alkaline peroxides, bring the phenomena of the contact 
action of these metals within the same class as the reducing action of 
the dioxide on the metallic oxides. The theory of Brodie (FML 
Trans-y 1850, p. ?59; 1862, p. 837), based on the polarity of the 
atoms at the moment of chemical change, and Williamson’s theory 
of atomic motion Soc. Qu. X, vi, 110), seem to me more per- 

* The degree of oxidation is immaterial to the argument. For writing 

equations (I) and (II) in a general form, let m, n, and ar be any positive integersjL. 
then— 

(I.) (m + n}Ag2 + (m + «)a?H202 =* (w -j- w^Ag^Ox + («» + »)arHsO. 

(ir.) (m + »)Ag 30 x + narHsOs « (w + «)Ag3.fliO, + nxOs + 

Weltzien deBOzibes the formation of argentous oxide. Ag 40 by the action of 
HsOs on a silver plate in perfectly neutral solutions {Ann, Oh, Fharm,, cxlii, 106), 
and he further states that the silver residue, from the action of and Ag^O, 

consists of this suboxide. My analyses of this residue in a great number of experi¬ 
ments show that its composition is exceedingly variable, A few of these analyses 
are quoted in the calorimetrie experiments, p. 20. 

t ArgOTtic peroxide may also be formed though transient. I have obtained 
a crystalline double peroxide of silver and ftTmTin-nimm, 
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feet explanations of this kind of reaction tHan any otliers of wkicli I j 

have been able to find an account. li 

The follo-^ng attempt to consider these phenomena in relation to 
the transmutations of energy involved in the reactions does not involve ’ 

anything inconsistent with either of these theories:— 

Let M be a metal or element whose oxide is reduced under given 
circumstances in contact with hydrogen dioxide; then in the equa¬ 
tion— t 

M 2 O + H 2 O 2 ^ “M-i "f* O 2 -f- II 2 O. 

V_/ V_ i i 

V- V 1 

y. a 

Let aj = the total energy due to the formation/rom tAe of the Enei’gy due j 
compounds M 2 O and H 2 O 2 measured approximately by 'its i 

equivalent in heat-units; 

and let y = the total energy due to the formation from the aioms 
of the bodies M 2 , O 2 , and also measured in heat-units; 
then, if y be greater than as, the change indicated by the equation 
will occur and give rise to heat equal to the equivalent of ^ — as 
in heat-units. 

The measurement of the quantity of heat produced in reactions 
involving the formation of oxygen-molecules must, as in all other 
cases, be a measure of the excess of work spent after the change over 
that spent before it. If, therefore, heat is produced by these reactions, 
there is the same reason why they should occur as the well-known 
reactions— 

O 2 "h SOa “ 2 CO 2 
2 E12, "h O 2 — 2KaO 

&c. &c. I 

In each of these the heat observed is the measure of the excess of the 
energy due to the formation of the new compounds over that due to 
those previously existing.* 

Another mode in which we may profitably study these reactions, Eormation of 
aad which is not inconsistent with the previous views, is to suppose 
that the selective character of hydrogen dioxide in acting more readily ® 
on some oxides than on others, may be due to the formation of very 
unstable highly oxidised compounds by the union of the dioxide with 
the oxide used. Brodie’s experimental results led him to state this \ 

view as probable in the reactions of chromic and permanganic acids 
with the dioxide. He suggested that 

2 Cr 09 -H GHjO* =5 0 r 20 i 26 H 2 O, 

* In other words the peroxide reaetions resemble these others in their analogy to 
a falling weight, a bow unbending, &o. . ' i 
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clromic add and Ixydrogeii cHoride migltt form a new oxide, and 
tliat 

ALotsOr "f* SHgOa ss 2lilii20i2 “h 6H2O, 

permanganic acid and hydrogen dioxide miglit also form a new oxide. 

The gradnal nature of the decomposition of hydrogen dioxide with 
chromic and permanganic acids, especially at low temperatures, is 
suggestive of the existence of these higher oxides, while the new 
nranimn compounds described by me in this paper possess strictly 
analogons f ormnlae- 

Kow if we assume that in those cases where hydrogen dioxide 
readily acts on oxides, causing lednction, there are first formed 
unstable componnds which rapidly decompose at ordinary temperatures 
in aqueous solutions, we can understand that such oxides as have little 
tendency to unite with hydrogen dioxide should not he reduced hy it. 
This view is supported by the formulae of the new uranium compounds, 
which are less unstable than others on account of the high cdomic 
weight of uranium, and by the discovery of new crystalline compounds 
of molybdenum, tun^teu, silver, gol^ and other metals, which are 
now being investigated. 

in. THEBMO-CHEMISTItT OF THE OxTGEN-MOLECULB. 

The truth of the theoiy of molecules as distinct from atoms is now, 
from the results of numerous researches, chemical and physical, fully 
established^ and plays an important part in modern scientific theory. 
I do not know that it has yet been jpractically applied in thermo- 
chemiesd researches. 

Thus, in the equation representing the union of molecules of 
hydrogen and chlorine to form molecules of hydrochloric acid. 

HH + ClCl = 2H0I 

» y 2z 

Let X == the molecular energy due to the union of one gram of 
hydrogen atoms with another gram of the same atoms} to form 
2 grams of hydrogen-molecules, this energy being supposed to 
be transmuted into heat and measured in heat-units; 
let 2 ^ ^ the energy due to the union of 71 grams of chlorine atoms 
in pairs to form molecules, measured by its equivalent in heat- 
units ; 

and z = the energy from the union of one gram of hydrogen atoms 
with 35’5 grams of chlorine atoms to form 36*5 grams of 
hydrochloric acid—assuming this energy to be transmuted into 
its equivalent in heat-units. 


Energy due 
to fozxnation 
of hydro¬ 
chloric acid. 
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Then, according to the results of Andrews, FavreandSilbermann, 
and Thomsen, &o. (Miller’s Ohemieal Physics; WaUs’s Dictionary of 
Chemistry, iii, 117 ; 2 Siippl. 1876, p. 608). 

* _ ? ^ = 22,000 gram degrees. 

a 

If X and y be considerable as compared witb this equation canno^ 
afEord any approximation to tbe real value of tbe latter. 

Similarly in the formation of water:— 

2£LJbL -f" 0.0 = 2!B[20 Energy due 

—V—» ''-V—’ '—v—-to formation 

2x y' 2z' of water. 

Let X, y\ z' represent tbe respective energies measured as before, 
then 2 f' — oj — X = 68,360 gram degrees. Unless we assume x and y* 

to be very small compared with the equation cannot give any 
approximation to the value of 

I have sougbt to obtain approximations of tbe value of y* (-i.e., tlie Method of 
energy due to the union of the atoms of oxygen to form the molecules 
of ordinary oxygen), by measuring the heat produced during the re- ^ergy of the 
actions of unstable oxygen compounds studied in this paper, and I oxygen 
hope to apply the same method to the elements hydrogen and chlorine, 
to obtain an approximate solution of the above equations. 

I make the following general observations, founded on the strict 
analogy of the energy due to chemical attraction with all the other 
known forms of energy. 

1. The energy due to the union or falling together of atoms must, 
under any circumstances, where such union can take place, be a 
^os%tw6 guoAiUiy (just as the energy due to falling of masses to the 
earth is a positive quantity), which can be measured approximately by 

, its equivalent in heat-units. 

2. That the union or falling together of. atoms cannot give rise to 
an absorption of heat any more than the falling together of masses, 
such as bodies to the earth can give rise to an absorption of heat. 

3. That there can be no work done by chemical separation or de¬ 
composition any more than work can be done by a body rising from 
the earth while it is rising, but that in either case work is spent on 
the atoms separated or the body raised. If any given quantity of a 
chemical compound in decomposing causes the production of so many 
heat-units, these must be due not to the separaMon^ but to the, wmn oi 
the atoms in new combinations, the heats of formation of which prevail 
over those absorbed by the decomposition of the original compound. 

4. That from the above, the energy due to the xmion of atoms must 
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be greater, cetens ^parihus, tlie greater tlie mimber of atoms uniting. 
If m number of A atoms unite with n number of B atoms to form the 
compound A^ Bn, their union must develop more heat than the union of 
any smaller number such as A^, Bn_i. Thus the heat of formation of 
hydrogen dioxide must he greater than the heat of formation of water; 
or where the-atoms are of one kind, the heat of formation of ozone O 3 
must be greater than the heat of formation of ordinary oxygen O 2 , &c. 
Energy due ’ bodies HgOa and O 3 are observed to be formed (a) in certain 
' to the forma- processes of slow oxidation; (5) by the action of the electric discharge 
and o:sjgen *; (c) by the electrolysis of -water. The atoms of oxygen are 

separated either from the molectdes of ordinary oxygen or from those 
of water, and immediately unite with the atoms or molecules in their 
neighbourhood. In cases of rapid combustion they are entirely taken 
up by the burning bodyf, while in cases of slow oxidation they only 
partly unite, with it. In this latter case part of the atoms separated 
no doubt reunite, giving out the energy as heat which was absorbed in, 
their separation; while another part unite with molecules of oxygen Og, 
and water H 2 O to form ozone O 3 and hydrogen dioxide H 2 O 2 , and give 
out a muck less (mount of heat (but still a ^positive amount, however 
small it may be); while the remaining portion of the heat absorbed in 
the separation of the atoms is set &ee when these bodies are decom» 
posed into ordinary oxygen or oxygen and water. A similar expla¬ 
nation applies to the formation of oxides of nitrogen and the heat 
observed in their decomposition.^ 

It is obvious that the more unstable the oxygen compounds the 
nearer will the heat observed during their decomposition approximate 


End 
to fo 
of 113 
obloi 


* It has been shown that in preparing ozone by the electric discharge, the oxygen 
or air should be dry in order to gain the maximum effect, which may be explained 
hy the action of H 3 O 2 and O 3 on each other. HaOg -t- O 3 =» 2 O 2 + H 2 O. 

t It is, however, possible to obtain ozone from an ordinary Bunsen zose burner. 
This fact I observed in 1870. The fact has also been recorded by Loew, Zeitsoh. 
f. Ohem. [ 2 ], vi, 65,269. 

t Smce this paper was read I have found that M. B. A. Favre, opposing Berth e- 
lot’s idea of ** corps explosifs,” explains the heat observed in the decomposition of 
nitrous oxide as follows:—^“Le protoxyde d’azote AzO§ * 2 vol. se dgcoiupose, 
d'abord enAz — 2 vol. et en O — 2 vol., comme dans le compost dont 0 se s^pare, 
ce qui constitue un premier ph^nomene qui est tkermonSgat^, A ce ph^nom^ne 
de s%r^ation succederait un phSnom^ne d’agregation, les 2 volumes d’oxyg^ne se 
condensant en 1 volume; de 14, un second phenomena qui est ihermo^ositif, et qui 
Temporte sur le premier,’* {Annales de Chimie, 1878, xxix, p. 90). This expla- 
nalion, though greatly in advance of the ideas of Berthelot, involves assumptions 
of volume-changes, for which no proof is given, to prove what can be proved 
equallj well without them. 


§ 0 « 8 . 
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to tlie real quantity o£ heat due to the union of the atoms to form 
molecules. It is also evident that, if this heat he comparatively large, 
the atoms must he far more active than the ordinary molecular form of 
the elements, and this explains and agrees with the peculiar pow-er 
shown by elements in the nascent state. 

Referring to the reactions of oxygen compounds which are here Hypothesis, 
studied, the following hypothesis may he stated in accordance with the 
preceding observations:— 

In each case where oxygen is evolved, heat is produced, and this 
heat is a pcurt of that due to the union of the atoms of oxygen to form 
the molecule O 2 . The observed heat is probably in all instances less 
than the real value. 

For the special objects of this enquiry I wished to avoid contact of Apparatus 
metals with the liquids used, and therefore calorimeters of glass were 
employed. The tall beakers having a height equal to thrice their 
diameter, are suitable and convenient. In a nest of three of such 
beakers, the two smaller A and B, Fig. 1, having capacities of 200 c.c. ‘ 
and 400 c.c. were used as calorimeters. The smaller (A) when it was 
used was supported inside the larger (B) by a collar of cotton wool.’*’* 

The third and largest of the three beakers (0) was coated with tinfoil 
on its inner surface (cemented thereto by means of paraffin wax) up 
to 2 o.m. from the lip, where a collar of cotton wool was placed between 
the second and third beakers. The tinned beaker (0) was placed in a 
large beaker (D) of the ordinary shape by means of abundant wrap¬ 
pings of fine cotton wool, and the latter again placed in a still larger 
beaker (E) covered with tinfoil on its outer surface, the space between 
the two outer beakers being filled with water. The calorimeter was 
covered by lids of tinned card-board, into which the thermometer and 
pipettes were fitted by corks (Fig. 2). The theimometer employed had 
a fine graduation from 0° to 30° 0.; so that '01 of a degree could be 
read by means of a telescope. (Fig. 3.) 

In each experiment one of the two liquids used was weighed out in 
the calorimeter; while the other was contained in a pipette so arranged 
that the liquid could be measured and weighed in the pipette, which 
could then be placed in the other liquid in the calorimeter without 
mixing. The pipettes used were of two forms (G and F, Fig. 2), the 
first having its lower extremity drawn out into' a long, stout capillary 
S-tube, with the, upper bend above the bulb of the pipette, and the 
second having the bent tube internal as shown in the figure (F). 

These pipettes could be filled and weighed without using a compression 
tap to close their upper extremity. The liquids having been weighed 
and the cover with the thermometer and pipettes placed in position in 
the calorimeter, the latter with its casings is placed in the centre of a 
• The variety sold under the name of "jeweller’s wool.” 
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table, baving clamped to it at one end a stout pillar bearing the tele¬ 
scope (H, Fig. 3). After allowing sufficient time for all parts of the 


Eio. 1. PiQ,. 2. 



calorimeter to attain a constant nnifdrm temperature, tbe thermometer 
is read ofE. The pipette is now emptied by compression of an india- 
mbber ball previously attached to it, or by means of aspirating bottles 
connected so as to blow into it. The capacity of the pipette being 
known, one can blow in just sufficient air first to empty it, and then 
to thoroughly mis the liquids. While using the india-rubber ball, the 
observe looking through the telescope notes the thermometer. By 
adjusting the position of the latter so that the column of mercuiy can 
be seen as a dark line not upon the graduation, but close beside it, 
the readings can be made much more exact. 

The above method gives fairly accurate results with the maaTia at 
my disposal, and is applicable in all cases where the oxygen given oflE 
can be accurately calculated from the composition of the 
used. In the case of certain metallic oxides, such as oxide of silver in 
Buspensimi in a neutral or preferably an alkaline Kquid, it is not possible 
beforehand to calculate accurately the amount of oxygen evolved 
feom the oxide, and eit^the loss of weight of the calorimeter with 
its fittings, miMt be observed so as to ascertain the weight of oxyoen 
evolved, or this weight may be calculated from the analysis of the 
metallic residue remaming in the calorimeter. Bi the case of argen- 
tio oxide I have tried both methods many, times. They seldom 
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agree, and of the two I consider that the latter method gives the 
more accnrate results. The determination of the oxygen hy the 
direct loss of weight of the calorimeter is afEected by the fact that 

Pzo. 3. 



the liquid remaining in the calorimeter is often really a supersatu¬ 
rated solution of oxygen, which only very slowly gives ofi its excess 
of dissolved gas. When this method was adopted, the air blown 
into the pipette was carefully dried by passing through the chloride 
of calcium tube (I, !Fig. 3), and the escaping gas was also dried 
by passing through another chloride of calcium tube (K, Figs. 8 
and 4). The thermometer, pipette, and exit-chloride of c^cium tube 
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Eia. 4f. 



were in tiiese experiments fitted into three 
tabnlnres of a stout india-rubber cap, 
stretched over the month of the beaker 
(Fig. 4). A thin cork placed within the 
cap, and with holes corresponding to the 
tnbulnres, secnred the thermometer and 
pipette in position. 

In order to check the results obtained hy 
the use of these small beakers as calori¬ 
meters, I made special experiments, using 
the two outer large beakers (D and E, 
Fig. 1) as a caloiimeter, the ^ace between 
them being packed with cotton-wool. The 
beaker (D) was of about 2,500 c.c. capa¬ 
city, and could therefore be worked con¬ 
veniently with 2,000 c.c. of liquid- Any 
loss of temperature due to heat cairied off 
by the escaping gas would in this appa¬ 
ratus be reduced to a minimum, and the 
total rise of temperature being often only 
a fraction of a degree, the loss by radia¬ 
tion, &c., during an experiment would be 
inappreciable. With this large calorimeter 
it was necessary, before finally reading off 
the temperature, to mix the liquids tho¬ 
roughly by stirring with the pipette. 

In calculating the results, the data re¬ 
quired in order to ascertain the heat due 
to the evolution of 32 grams of oxygen 
are:— 


Weight of water or liquid in calorimeter .. == W 

Specific heat of liquid in calorimeter . =8 

Water value of calorimeter and fittings . •.. = "V 

Initial temperature (centigrade) . • ... = T® 

Final temperature ...... ~ 

Weight of oxygen evolved determined by 

analysis and calculation.. =M 

We^ht of oxygen evolved determined by 

loss of weight of calorimeter.. = w 

Heat-units (gram-degrees) due to the forma¬ 
tion of one molecule of oxygen in grams 
(i.e.y 32 grams) . =H 
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H»(WxS+T)C1"_<-)jir^,... =H. 

In many cases other reactions take place simnltaneonsly, hut it is, I 
think, very probable that the heat due to these is generally less than 
that absorbed by the decomposition of the original compounds. Thus 
in the reaction— 

H" ^^202 "1“ 3 H 2 SO 4 — K 2 SO 4 “h 2MnS04 -t* ^02 “f" 8H20* 

The heat due to the change of potassium permanganate into potassium 
sulphate is eliminated by mixing the acid and permanganate first, and 
before the initial temperature is read, while the heats of formation of 
the manganese sulphate and other secondary reactions are probably 
less than that absorbed in the decomposition of permanganic acid, 
hydrogen dioxide, &c., so that the observed heat is less than the real 
heat due to the formation of the oxygen. 

Thomsen, in his extensive thermo-chemical investigations, has Kesults 
determined the heat due to the decomposition of hydrogen dioxide in 
contact with platinum-black as 46,140 heat-units for each 32 grams of 
oxygen evolved, while Favre and Silbermann, whose experiments 
were necessarily less accurate, found 43,616 heat-units. 

Thomsen has also determined the heat due to the reaction of per¬ 
manganic acid and hydrogen dioxide, and his results and mine agree 
as closely as might be expected (JDeut, Ghem, Ges, JBer,^ vi, 239; WaUs^s 
Dict^ 2 SuppL, p. 615). 

Hoi Imann* has determined the heat due to the decomposition of 
ozone into ordinary oxygen. He found that 1 gram of ozone in pass¬ 
ing into ordinary oxygen gives out 355*5 units of heat. Calculating 
this according to the equation for 96 grams of ozone— 

O 3 .O "b 02*0 = 2 O 2 “h 0.0, 

we obtain the value 34,128 heat-units. Either the heat absorbed in 
the decomposiUovb of ozone is considerable, or Hollmann’s result is 
much below the truth. 

Schonbein showed that hydrogen dioxide and arterial blood de¬ 
compose each other, and Dewar and McKendrick proved that ozone 
and arterial blood also decompose each other: oxygen is evolved in 
both cases, but the thermal changes have not been observed. 

Oalorimetric JSxjperiments with H 2 O 3 OAid other Substances, 

Dp to the present time I have studied the reactions of hydrogen 

* 1 have not been able to consult Hollmann’s original paper (Arch, NSsrlmd^ . 
iii, 260) ; only very brief notices are given in Jahresh.^ 1868, p, 99, and Wattses 
Diet, SuppL, p. 894. 
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dioxide with permanganic and chromic acids, with argentic oxide, and 
with sodium hypochlorite. 

The following experiments with permanganic acid may he ijiioted:— 
(1.) Taken in beaker:— 

Water... 60’04 grams. 

H 2 SO 4 dilute 12T6, containing real H 2 SO 4 .... 8*41 „ 

KaMnS 04 solution 10*5235, containing KMnOi 0'S035 gram. 

Taken in pipette:— 

H 2 O 2 dilute 4*0832, containing H 2 O 2 ,. 0*1632 gram. 

Initial constant temperature, 20 ® 0-; final, 22 * 2 ® O. 

Oxygen contained in permanganate, 0*0768 gram; in the dioxide, 
0*08 gram. 

Specific heat o£ the liquid, 0*956; water value of calorimeter, 
8*98 grams. 

H = (76-807 X -966 + 8*98) (2-2) = 37,769 gram-degrees, 

xooo 

(II.) Taken in beaker:— 

Water *.. .. 293*34 grams. 

H 2 SO 4 ..... 3*71 „ 

K!Mh 04 solution, 10*5497 grams, containing 
E[Mn 04 , 0*3322 gram, oxygen, equal to... 0*0841 gram. 

Taken in pipette:— 

Dilute H 2 O 2 ,4*9 grams, containing oxygen • • 0*0892 gram. 

Initial constant temperature, 23*34® C.; fin al j 23*95® 0. 

Specific heat of the liquid, 0*99; water^value of calorimeter^, 
15*22 grams. 

H = (312*5 X *99 + 16*22) (*61) = 37,670 gram-degrees. 

(IIL) Taken in beaker :— 

■Water ... 99*93 grams. 

H 2 SO 4 dilute, 12*059 grams, containing 

H 2 SO 4 -.. 3*72 „ 

EMn 04 solution, 10*56 grams, containing 

.. 0*0841 gram. 

Taken in pipette;— 

H 8 O 2 , 5*01 gram, containing oxygen . 0*100 gram. 

Initial temperature^ 19*4® 0.; final, 20*9® O. 

SpeciEc keat of the Kquid, 0-97; water-TaJne of calorimeter 
8-98 grains. 

^ ~ (127-569 X *97 + 8-98) (1-6) ss 37,872 gram-degrees. 

33iese arid the. foHowmg «Eperiments -?ritk permariganate may be 
tabulated:— ^ 
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Permanganate JSxperwnents. 



w. 

S. 

V. 

T“0. 

eo. 


m, grams. 

H. gram 
degrees. 

BHSi 

(1) 


-956 

8*98 

22‘2 

20 

•1536 


87769 


(2) 


•99 

15 -22 

23 *95 

23 *34 

•1682 

— 

87670 


(3) 

127 -559 

•97 

8*98 

20-9 

19-4 

•1682 

— 

87872 


(4) 

68 -88 

•98 

8-98 

27-4. 

24-96 

•16 

— 

3^327 


(5) 


9 i 

99 

99 

99 

— 

•155 

39815 


(6) 

90-97 

-995 

15 -22 

24 -92 

, 20 *49 

*4 

— 

87472 

9 i 

(.‘T) 


» 

99 

3. 

99 

— 

•38 

89182 


(8) 

71 -02 

•98 

15 *22 

26-2 

20*5 

-41 

— 

87736 


(8) 

71-44 

•98 

16 -22 

27-5 

. 21 *83 

•408. 

— 

87902 

99 

(10) 

]) 

9-9 

99 

» 

99 

1 — 

•89 

39652 


(11) 

71-82 

•98 

, 15 *22 

27-51. 

21 -69 

•42 

— 

37741 

99 

(12) 

>> 

99 

99 

>9 

99 

— 

•893 

40334 

99 

(13) 

2070 

•9994 

57 -88 

17-29 

17 -05 

•4205 

— 

38831 


(14) 

2045 

•9994 

57 -88 

18-35 

18 -19' 

•305 


35236 


Experiments E'os. 5 , 7, 10 , 12 were performed by calculatiiig the 
oxygen evolved from the loss of weight of the calorimeter. A certain 
amount of oxygen, more or less, repaains dissolved in the liquid, as 
already explained, and hence these results are higher than the others. 
Experiment No, 13 was performed in the large beaker, as the non¬ 
conducting envelope was necessarily less perfect, and as the tempera¬ 
ture of the air was about 17*5® 0., while the mixing process occupied 
about one minute, it is probable that the number calculated from it is 
in excess. 


Bichromate Bx^erimenty No, 14. 

This was performed in the large calo-rimeter; the result is simply given 
as approximate. The oxygen evolved from the bichromate with 
excess of H 3 O 2 was calctdated according to the ratio, 1 from biclii'o- 
mate to 2 fjpom dioxide. 

Argentic Oxide Bx^eriments, 

These were found to be more difficult than, any of the others. Under 
no circumstances hitherto tried has it been found possible to reduce the 
whole of the argentic oxide present, even when a large excess of hydro¬ 
gen dioxide was used. The recurrent action of the silver is*so rapid and 
immediate, that even where attention was specially given to uniform 
mixing of the liquids at the expense of accurate observation of the 
change of temperature, a large proportion of unchanged argentic oxide 
was found in the residue. The highest ratio of reduced silver ever 
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olDserved was where 1*16 gram of silver in the form of argentic oxide 
(viz., 1*24 gram Ag 20 ) gave 0*47 gram of reduced silver. 

The argentic oxide used in each experiment was freshly precipi¬ 
tated as shortly as possible before it was made. The most convenient 
method was fonnd to consist in the addition of the proper quantity of 
pure sodium hydrate solution to a decinormal solution of pure nitrate 
of silver. This precipibation was performed in the calorimeter, and 
allowance made for the nitrate of sodium present in calculating the 
specido heat of the liquid. 

One experiment may be quoted in detail in which an attempt was 
made to secure more perfect reduction of the argentic oxide by 
mixing solution of argentic nitrate and hydrogen dioxide in the 
beaker, while sodium hydrate solution was placed in the • pipette, so 
that the argentic oxide might react with the dioxide at the moment of 
its precipitation. The heat observed would be increased by that due 
to the precipitation of argentic nitrate by sodium hydrate, and it was 
therefore necessary to ascertain the correct value of the latter. 

Thomsen gives, for the neutralisation of 2 HNO 3 by 2NaHO, 27,360 
heat-units, and for the neutralisation by Ag 20 , 10,880, giving a differ- 
ence of 16,480 for the equation 2 AgN 03 -f 2NaB[o = 2 NaN ‘03 + 
AgaO -t- H 2 O. Andrews’ experiments give for this equation 14,200, 
and those of [Favreand Silbermann 18,308. As these values differ 
considerably, I have determined it myself directly. 

Taken in the beaker, 101’0*99 grams AgNOa solution, containing 
1*7 gram AglYOa. 

Taken in the pipette, 10*03 grams NaHO solution, containing 0*4 
gram KaHO. 

Initial constant temperature before mixing, 20*3° 0.; after mixing, 
21 ^ G. 

Specific heat of the liquid, *994; water value of the calorimeter, 8*98• 

Water value of the AgaO precipitated = 1*16 x 0*047 = *0645 
gram. Therefore, heat due to the above equation;— 

h = 110-239 X -994 + 1-16 x *047 + 8-98) X -7 x = 16,606. 

1*16 

Two other experiments gave 16,479 and 16,368, The mean of 
these three numbers -is 16,484, practically the same as that given by 
Thomsen, and this number was taken as correct, and employed in 
the followii^ experiment:— 

Taken in beaker:— , ^ 

AgNOs solution, 50*52 gram, containing AgNOs.. 0*85 gram 

equal to *58 gram AgaO. 

H 2 O 3 solution, 15*06 gram, containing E 2 O 2 .. 0*36 gram 
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Taken in pipette:— 

ISTaHO solution, 5*593 gram, containing INaHO -. 0’24 gram 

(On placing tlie pipette F, Fig. 2, witk its contents, in tke silver solu¬ 
tion, both liquids remained clear; only a minute trace of argentic 
oxide could be observed in the capillary tube of the pipette, proving 
the perfect working of the instrument in these experiments.) 

Initial constant temperature 21*4° O.; final, 24*7° C, 

Loss of weight of the calorimeter = m == 0*176 gram. 

Metallic silver reduced = *194 gram silver, equivalent to 0*014 gram 
oxygen. 

Water value of calorimeter = 10*96; specific heat of the liquid, 
0*997, 

Water value of silver (= *194 X *057), and of the silver oxide 
(z= *372 X *047), equal together 0*28 gram. 

H = [(70-59? X -997 + -028 + 10-96)(24-7 — 2X-4) — 32 

4t>U -J *170 

= 39,970 gram-degrees. 

or, calculating the oxygen evolved firom that contained in the H 2 O 2 
and Ag 20 reduced = *182 gram. 

H = [(70-697 X -997 + -028 +• 10-96) X 8-3 - 41-2] 

*Xo2 

= 41,333 gram-degrees. 




9468-0 
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As with, the permaiigaTiate experimeiits, where the oxygen was deter¬ 
mined by the loss of weight, higher values are obtained, and probably 
from the same reason. Lower values were obtained in the less accu¬ 
rate experiments not reported, where the proportion of argentic 
oxide reduced was greater. 


Hypoohlorite llxperiments. 

(Heaction NaClO + H 2 O 2 = ISTaCl 4- O 2 + H 2 O). 

These were performed in the same manner as the permanganate ex¬ 
periments. Attempts made to eliminate the heat, probably due to the 
more complete neutralization of the sodium hydrate by the conversion 
of sodium hypochlorite into sodium chloride by previous neutralization of 
the base present, were, after several apparently successful experiments, 
found to be vitiated, as chlorine was evolved along with the oxygen, 
and I have therefore not reported these experiments. 

The following may be quoted:— 


(I.) Taken in beaker:— 

NaClO solution 11*0462 containing 
Water. 


fNaClO. 
J NaCl . 
^ NaHO. 
Lwater . 


0"447 gram 
0-B51 „ 

0*515 „ 

9’7332 grams 
49-8494 „ 


Taken in pipette:— 

H 2 O 2 solution 8-9449, containing H 2 O 2 ...... 0-1551 gram 

Therefore oxygen contained in NaOlO = -073 gram and in H 2 O 2 
= 0*0832 gram. 

Initial temperature 21-85® 0., final 24-2® O. 

Oxygen determined by loss of weight = 0*14 gram. 

Specific heat of the liquid, 0*98; water-value of the calorimeter, 
8-98 grams. 

H = (69-84 X -98 + 8-98) (24-2—.21*86)^ = 39,85^8; or if we 

'14o 

take the loss of weight, 

H = (69-84 X -98 + 8-98)(2-35).-f| = 41,685' gram-degrees. 


(II.) Taken in beaker:— 

ISTaOlO, solution ll'OS, containing ITaOlO. 0*3609 gram 

Water.. ... 93*05 grams 

Taken in pipette:— 

Ha02, solution 5*5953, containing H 2 O 2 . 0*1853 „ 

Therefore oxygen in NaGlO = *0775 gram 
in H202 .....- * = 0-0873 gram 


Initial temperature = 21*65® 0., final 23*12® 0. 
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Specific heat of the liquid, 0*99; water-value of the calorimeter, 
8*98 grams. 

H = (109*7 X *99 + 8*98) (23*12—21*56) = 38,107 gram de- 


These experiments and others may he tabulated :« 



T*^ G. 

^0. 

M. 


H. 

24-2 

21*85 

-146 


S987S 

it 

3> 


•14 

41687 

23*12 

21*55 

*156 

_ 

38107 

18 

17*7 

•48 


41663 

18-88 

18*58 

*48 

— 

41507 

19*15 

19 

*26 


39178 


Experiment !No. 6 was made in an acid liquid, but, as in Experi¬ 
ments 4, 5, and 6, the change of temperature is so small the results 
are necessarily only approximate. 

It is probable that the energy due to the union of the atoms of 
oxygen to form the molecule, as measured in heat units, is higher 
than any of the values yet obtained. I shall therefore continue this 
study in order, if possible, to obtain nearer approximations to the 
energy of the oxygen molecule. 


lY, Htdrogbn Dioxide Am> Chlobine, Brominb, Iodine. 

The reactious of chlorine, bromine, and iodine* on the dioxide also 
cause the evolution of os^gen. I have endeavoured to ascertain whe¬ 
ther there is a preliminary formaHon of hypoohlorous, hypobromous 
and hypoiodous acids, thus:— 

(I.) Cla + HaOa = 2H01O, &c., 

analogous to— 

(n.) C51« + Ha = 2H01, 

and— 

(HI.) Ola + H.OH = HOI + HOIO. 

The results are, however, masked hy the subsequent action of the 
hydrogen dioxide on these oxygen-acids (if such are really formed), 
being evolved, while the fact that the eaqperiments must be 

• 

• A inaccuracy lias crept into some of the text books {OdZin^^s Chemistry^ 
% p. 124 5 vol. iii, p. 198), where it is stated that iodine decomposes 

an equivalent quantity of hydrogen dioxide, thus;—^H202 + Ig = 2HI + Og. 
This equation, founded on Brodie’s paper on alkaline peroxides, applies strictly to 

the material used by him, tus., a solution of barium dioxide in acetic or other dilute 
acid. 
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conducted under such circumstances as do not admit of any reaction 
resembling tbe action of cMorine on alkaline hydrates, &c.— 

CI 2 + 2KHO = KOI 4- KCIO + H 2 O, 
adds considerably to the difficulty of the enquiry. 

The action of iodine on pure dilute hydrogen dioxide is very slow, 
on account of the slight solubility of the iodine in the liquid. As the 
result of a considerable number of experiments in which iodine and 
the dioxide were caused to react together, first in the proportions 
required by the above equation (I), and secondly in other experiments 
where two, three, and four times the proportion of dioxide was used. 

I have found that in each case all the dioxide was decomposed, and 
that only a minute portion of the iodine remained dissolved in the 
liquid. The greater portion of the iodine appeared to be inert during 
the reaction, while the portion really active appeared to undergo re¬ 
peated dissolution and precipitation. These results agi'ee with the 
observations of Th4nard, who states that hydriodic acid is acted on 
by hydrogen dioxide, iodine being set free. 

The action of iodine on pure dilute hydrogen dioxide therefore 
resembles that of silver in being continuous, but further investigation 
is required to prove whether or not an oxygen compound of iodine is 
formed, as in the case of silver. 

The presence of other substances, including neutral salts, modifies 
the reactions of iodine with the dioxide. 

V. Hydrogen Dioxide and Sulphides. 

The oxidizing power of hydrogen dioxide is singularly dormant in the 
case of jpure sulphuretted hydrogen solution. Provided alhalme or other 
salts he absent, these two substances, hydrogen sulphide and hydrogen 
dioxide, may remain in contact for a considerable period with little 
decomposition of the sulphide beyond what takes place when its solu¬ 
tion is kept for the same length of time. It is easy to prove the pre¬ 
sence of either substance in the liquid after standing. By adding to 
a portion of the liquid very dilute chromic acid solution, and shaking 
up with ether the deep blue colour due to perchromic acid, shows the 
presence of hydrogen dioxide. Again, the precipitate of black lead 
sulphide obtained on addition of lead acetate solution to another por- * 
tion of the liquid proves the presence of hydrogen sulphide. If, how¬ 
ever, the latter is not in excess, the black lead sulphide in a few 
moments changes gradually to white lead sulphate. In this experi¬ 
ment there may be formed an unstable oxysulphide of lead, PbSOi, 
which is afterwards decomposed, and if so, it is suggestive ot the 
mode of action of hydrogen persulphide on certain metallic oxides. 

If in place of lead acetate we add solution of barium chloride to the 
mixed solution of hydrogen dioxide and hydrogen sulphide, the liquid 
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remains clear at first, but there is rapidly, though gradually, formed 
an abundant precipitate of barium sulphate. 

I haTe also made a large number of observations on the action of 
the dioxide on the sulphides of the metals, of which I shall give an 
account in a future paper. 

YI. Hydrogen Dioxide and Alcohol, &c. 

Solutions of the dioxide of 2 to 5 per cent, have no appreciable 
action on alcohol of 80 per cent., nor on ether, nor on pure wood spirit. 

These facts I have usefully applied in the preparation of sodium 
dioxide in fine crystals, this dioxide being only sparingly soluble in 
strong alcohol. Many double peroxides, containing two metals, may 
also be obtained by similar means with great facility. 

(To So oontinViBdJ) 

11 .—On Oertain Bismuth Compon7ids. Part III. 

By M. M. Pattison Muir, P.B.S.E., 

Assistant Lecturer on Chemistry, The Owens College. 

1. In a former paper (this Journal [2], xv, 12) I have described four 
chromates of bismuth, the production of one or other of which appears 
to be conditioned piineipally by the quantity of acid or alkali present, 
by the temperature, and by the time durmg which the action is main¬ 
tained. To one of the chromates described in the above quoted paper, 
I assigned the formula Bi 2034 Cr 03 .H 20 or (Bi 0 ) 2 Cr 40 i 3 H 20 . I have 
how to describe a hew chromate obtained from this salt. 

2’. This salt was itself prepared from another chromate hy treatment 
with strong aaitric acid, heating until the whole or almost the whole of 
the acid was expelled, washing with, water and drying. If, however, 
a considerable quantity of acid be allowed to remain in the salt and it 
be then repeatedly boiled with water^ a light orange-coloured salt is 
obtained, the analysis of which, dried at 100®, gave the following 
results:— 


(a,) 0'S39 gram gave 0*566 gram Bi^Os =: 0*508 gram Bi. 


(5.) 0*3445 „ 

0-227 

99 

„ = 0-2037 „ 


(c.) 0*839 

0-20 

99 

Cr*Os = 0-150 

Or. 

(d,) 0-3445 

0-084 

99 

„ = 0-0675 „ 

9» 

Calculated for 



Pound- 


SBigOs.^CrOjj, 

L 

n. 

ni. IV. 

Mean. 

Bismuth.. 59-85 

60-55 

59TS 

— — 

59-84 

Chrqmium 15? *35 

— . 

— 

17-88 16-69 

17-28 


The formula given above might be written {Bi 303 . 6 Cr 0 s} 2 {(Bi 0)2 
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Cr 04 }, as if the salt were a compound of bismuthyl pentachromate^ and 
normal bismuthyl chromate, 

3. This chromate is of a light orange colour; it is insoluble in water, 
but is easily dissolved by dilute mineral acids, especially by hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Strong hydrochloric acid dissolves it without heating, 
with evolution of chlorine and f oimation of a very dark claret-coloured 
liquid. Cold caustic potash partially dissolves this chromate, and 
partially converts it into a loose, bulky, light-yellow salt; boiling 
potash converts it for the most part into a heavy, dark brown-red salt, 
which is insoluble in water; a portion of the chromate is at the same 
time dissolved with the formation of a greenish-yellow liquid. When 
heated, this chromate becomes much darker in colour, but the original 
shade is almost completely restored on cooling. 

4. In Part II of these researches I have described a chromate of 
bismuth having the formula Bi 203 . 20 r 03 , and prepared by boiling the 
precipitate obtained in a nearly neutral solution of bismuthic nitrate 
by means of potassium chromate, with an excess of the precipitant and 
a few drops of nitric acid. In attempting to prepare a fresh quantity 
of this salt (I had already prepared it on several distinct occasions), 
I found that the yellow colour of the original precipitate did not 
entirely give place to red, even after very prolonged heating, but that 
a heavy, red dish-orange-coloured salt was obtained. On account of 
the great density of this salt, it was extremely difficult to maintain 
the liquid in acftive ebullition: hence for the greater part of the time 
during which the action was proceeding the temperature of the liquid 
did not attain to 100®, It is very probable—as already pointed out— 
that temperature materially conditions the formation of these chromates 
of bismuth. The dense salt was washed until perfectly free from acid, 
dried at 100 ®, and analysed:— 

(a,) 0’4135 gram gave 0*275 gram BijOa = 0*2466 gramBi. 

(5.) 0*5005 „ 0*336 „ „ = 0*3015 „ „ 

(c.) 0*4136 „ 0*096 „ CrsOs = 0*0667 „ Or. 

(d.) 0*5095 „ 0*120 „ ,5 = 0*0822 „ „ 

(e.) 1*023 gram heated gently over the Bunsen lamp, lost 
0*0315 gram. 


Pound. 

Calculated for ^ . - . ■■■. m ■ — 


531203 ! 10 rO 36 H 2 O ■ 


n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Mean. 

Bismuth .. 69*15 

59-63 

59*17 

— 

— 

— 

59-410 

Ohromium, 16*17 

— 

. — 

16*89 

16*13 

— 

16-01 

Water ^ . 8*04 

, - 

— 

— 

— 

8*08 

8-08 


The formula given above naight be written 2 {Bi 203 * 40 r 0 a} 3 (Bi 0 )* 
0 r 04 } 6 H 20 , as if the salt were a hydrated compound of UsmM/yl 
teirachromate and normal bismuthyl chromate. 
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5. This salt appears as a finely crystalline, very dense compact 
powder, of a brick-red colour, inclining to orange. In its general 
reactions it comports itself in a manner similar to that detailed for the 
first chromate described. The action of hot caustic potash upon this 
salt appears to result in the production of the same chromate as was 
noticed in paragraph 3. I hope to prepare a quantity of this new 
chromate and to examine its properties. When heated the chromate 
now under consideration first becomes crimson, then brown, at which 
stage it is dehydrated, and is finally converted before the blowpipe into 
a semi-fdsed grey-green mass. It was found that a temperature of 
210 — 220 ® maintained for several hours was not sufficient to com¬ 
pletely dehydrate this salt. 

6 . I will now describe some investigations lately made upon bismuth 
salts other than chromates. 

§ 1. Aotioifi of Chlorine on hot Bisniuthous Oxide, 

This action was carried out in the hope of obtaining an oxychloride 
of bismuth corresponding with POCla, VOCI 3 , <&c., as in the lower 
members of the nitrogen group this appears to be the best marked 
oxychloride. 

A quantity of pure dry bismuthous oxide was heated in a current 
of dry chlorine. Action began immediately, and the only product 
appeared to be a white crystelline sublimate, which was formed partly 
in the boat which had contained the trioxide, partly in the colder part 
of the tube. The sublimate was deliquescent, and closely resembled 
bismuth trichloride:— 

(a.') 0*4192 gram gave 0*306 gram Bi^Oa = 0‘2?47 gram Bi. 


(h) 0*4192 „ 0*5425 „ AgCl and 0*006 „ Ag. 

Calculated for Bids. Eound. 

Bismuth. 66‘35 65*53 

Chlorine. 3S'65 32*47 


This reaction is somewhat peculiar. 

§ 2. Action of Bromine on hot Bismuthotks Oxide, 

7. A quantity of pure dry bismuthous oxide was gently heated for 
several hours along with an excess of bromine, in a long glass tube, 
upon the end of which a small bulb had been blown. After excess of 
brom ine had been driven off, the product was exposed to the air for 
some time, and then analysed:— 
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(»•) 

( 6 .) 

( 0 .) 

W 

(«.) 


0‘6778 gram gave 0*488 gram Bi 203 = 0*438 gram Bi. 


0'575'8 


0-483 

„ „ = 0*4335 

0-5778 

9? 

0-222 

„ AgBrand 0*008 

0 5778 

99 

0-235 

99 99 99 0*008 

0-661 

99 

0-259 

99 99 99 0 *010 


Oalciilated for 

BinBr70i3, 

Bismuth... 75*0S 

Bromine . • 18*19 

Oxygen .. 6*76 


I. II. III. 

75*80 75*04 — 

— — 17*32 


Found. 


ly. 

Y. 

Mean. 

— 

-— 

75-42 

18*35 

17*81 

17-83 

— 


6-75 



(by dif¬ 
ference.) 


8 . The new oxybromide presents the appearance of a cream-coloured 
amorphous powder:, it is non-deliquescent, and is unaltered by ex¬ 
posure to the air. When heated it slightly darkens in colour, but 
does not undergo decomposition; on cooling the original colour is 
regained. 

This salt is insoluble in water, whether hot or cold; it is easily dis¬ 
solved by hydrochloric or nitric acid, the addition of the latter if con¬ 
centrated causing disengagement of bromine. 

The formula of this oxybromide may be written as if the salt were a 
compound of bismuthyl bromide and bismuthous trioxide, viz., 7BiOBr. 
2 Bi 203 ; or, perhaps, as an oxyhromide of MsmutJiyl, (BiO^nBrvOj. 


Br—BiO<^.^^ 
>BiOBr 
Bi>~BiO\^ 

BiO'^ 


9 . By heating together bismuthous oxide and bismuthous bi^omide 
an oxybromide is formed which I believe to be bismuthyl bromide? 
BiOBr. 


§ 3. Action of Ammonia on Oxyhromides^ and on Oxide of Bismuth. 

10. A quantity of the oxybromide, BisBreOw, described in a previous 
paper, was heated to dull redness in a stream of dry ammonia. The 
salt darkened in colour, a sublimate was produced which condensed in 
the colder portion of the tube in the form pf a greyish-green powder, 
while there remained in the boat semi-fused metallic-like globules. 
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0*893 gram of the metallic globnles gave 0*8929 gram bismuth; there¬ 
fore this residue consisted of pure metallic bismuth. 

11. A quantity of bismuthyl bromide, BiOBr, heated also to dull 
redness in dry ammonia, yielded a smaller quantity of a similar sub¬ 
limate and a metallic residue, which was also shown on analysis to 
consist of pure bismuth:—0*5735 gram gave 0*5743 gram bismuth. 

12. Bismuthous oxide, when heated to dull redness in ammonia, was 
also reduced to metal:—0*678 gram of residue gave 0*675 gram 
bismuth. 

13. These reactions were carried out in the hope of obtaining a 
nitride of bismuth: the results were unexpected. It is probable 
either that a nitride was produced at a lower temperature, and was 
decomposed into metal and nitrogen at dull redness, or that the 
ammonia being decomposed into nitrogen and hydrogen, the nitrogen 
passed away and the phenomena noticed were the results of reduction 
in hydrogen. The production of water, which was noticed during the 
process of heating, showed that part of the ammonia, at any rate, had 
suffered decomposition. In order to ascertain whether a nitride was 
actually produced and was subsequently decomposed, a further quan¬ 
tity of bismuthous oxide was gently heated in dry ammonia. The salt 
became darker in colour, a small quantity of a yellow sublimate was 
produced, and a dove-brown, soft, heavy powder remained in the boat. 
This powder was insoluble in water, it was unacted upon by boiling 
caustic potash, but was readily dissolved by strong nitric acid with 
copious evolution of lower oxides of nitrogen. 

(a.) 0*456 gram gave 0*504 gram BigOs = 0*4523 gram Bi. 

• (5.) 0*737 „ „ 0*816 „ „ = 0*7323 „ „ 

The heavy powder was therefore metallic bismuth. Hence it ap¬ 
pears that when bismuthous oxide is heated in dry ammonia to a 
temperature considerably below redness, the ammonia is pai-tly decom¬ 
posed, and the metallic oxide is reduced in the hydrogen which is thus 
set free, and that the nitrogen does not combine with the reduced 
metal. A similar reaction appears to take place in the case of the oxy- 
bromide of bismuth. I have already shown (this Journal, 1876, ii, 12) that 
the oxyhromide, BigBraOns, is readily reduced when heated in hydrogen, 

14. The greyish-green sublimate produced when the oxybromide, 
BIsBreOis, was heated in ammonia was submitted to analysis:— 

(a.) 0*53 gram gave 0*254 gram Bi^Os = 0*2279 gram Bi 
(A) 0*322 „ „ 0*159 „ „ = 0*1427 „ „ 

(c.) 0*250 ,, „ 0*262 „ AgBr and 0*01 gram Ag, 

(dJ) 0*5275 „ boiled with KHO evolved NHs, sufBcient 
to neutralise 2*5 c.c. of standard acid 
(1 c.c. =: 0*049 gram H 2 SO 4 ). 
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(e.) 0*518 gram boiled witb KHO evolved NH 3 , safficient 
to neutralise 2*2 c.c. of standard acid 
(1 c.c. = 0*049 gi*am H 2 SO 4 ). 


Calculated for 
2BiBr3.5NH3. 

' 1. II. 

ni. 

IV. 

y. Mean.'* 

Bismuth.. 42*68 

43*00 44*32 

— 

— 

— 43-66 

Bi^miue.. 48*79 

— — 

47‘5d 

— 

— 47-56 

Ammonia. 8*53 

— — 

— 

8*06 

7-22 7-64 

15. This ammonio-bromide of bismuth is non- 

-deliquescent, nor is it 


decomposed by water: it is readily dissolved by dilute acids. Strong 
nitric acid decomposes it witb evolution of bromine. When heated, 
fumes of bismuth tribromide are evolved, and the salt is almost entirely 
volatilised, a small quantity of what appears to be the oxybromide, 
BigBreOis remaining. A solution of this salt in hydrochloric acid, 
allowed to evaporate over sulphuric acid, deposited large, very pale 
yellow, tubular crystals.' These crystals when dried by pressing 
between porous paper, yielded the following numbers on analysis:— 

(a.) 0*2926 gram gave 0*117 gram BiaOs = 0*105 gram Bi. 

X r 0*2926 „ „ 0*456 „ AgBr and AgOl. 

^ I „ „ 0*294 „ A^. 


Oaleulated for 

2BiBr3.5NH4Ol.HaO. round. 


Bismuth. 85*43 35*82 

Bromine. 40*49 40*19 

Chlorine . 14*97 15*19 


Deherain (Gonvpt. rend., liv, 724) has described a double salt 
analogous to this salt, viz., 2BiOl3.51srH4Cl. 

. When added to water this doable salt is at once decomposed with 
the production of a milky liquid, probably containing oxychloride and 
oxybromide of bismuth. 

16. The quantity of sublimate which was obtained when bismuthyl 
bromide (BiOBr) was heated in ammonia was too small to admit of 
much examination. It appeared to resemble the ammonio-bromide 
just described, and the amount of bromine found in it closely corre¬ 
sponded with that required by the formula 2BiBr3.515rE[3, viz., 48*79 per 
cent. 

0*295 gram gave 0*3145 gram AgBr and 0*013 gram Ag 
= 48*69 per cent, bromine. 


§ 4. Preparation of Hypohisvrmthic Sydrate. * , 

17. In a former paper (this Journal [2], xiv, 149) I have described, 
the preparation of bismuthio hydrate, Bi 306 .H 30 , by passing chlorine 
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itrongli very concentrated caustic potash, kept at a boiling tempera¬ 
ture in which bismnthous oxide was suspended. 

If the caustic potash be somewhat less concentrated, and the passage 
df chlorine be stopped when the suspended solid has been transformed 
into a chocolate-brown powder, and if this powder, after being washed 
free from alkali, be boiled for a few minutes with a little concentrated 
nitric acid, a reddish-yellow substance is obtained, which when washed 
free from acid, and dried over sulphuric acid, presents the appeSrance 
of a brownish-yellow amorphous powder. A quantity of this powder 
prepared as just described gave the following results on analysis :— 


0*5805 gram gave 0*545 gram BIqOs = 0*4891 gram Bi. 


(&.) 0-667 

„ „ 0-614 „ 

95 

= 0-661 „ 

5J 

(o.) 0-352 

,, „ 0-327 „ 

99 

= 0-2935 „ 

95 

(<Z.) 0-324 

„ „ 0-302 „ 

55 

= 0-271 „ 

99 

(e.) 1-3136 

„ lost 0*056 after heating to 160° for some hours. 


Calculated for ^- 


IPouud- 



I« 

II. 

III. IV. 

T (mean). 

Sismuth . 

. 83*67 84*27 

83*87 

83*38 83*64 

83-79 

Water ... 

. 3-58 — 

— 

— 

4-26 


18. This salt to which I have given the name Ivyjpobismuthio hydrate^ 
does not part with its water at 100° : when heated to 180° for two 
hours 3*73 per cent, of water was given off: the loss sustained at 160° 
(4*26 per cent.) was not increased when the temperature was raised to 
190°, and maintaiued at that point for an hour. After heating to 190° 
the colour of the salt had altered to a dark-brown. The colour did 
not further change on raising the temperature to 230°, but decomposi¬ 
tion began at about 260°, and on heating the salt over a Bunsen-lamp 
the colour rapidly became light-yellow, indicating the conversion of 
the bismutho-bismuthic oxide into bismnthous oxide. 

Hypobismuthic hydrate is insoluble in water, whether hot or cold, 
it is readily dissolved by hydrochloric acid with evolution of chlorine, 
contsentrafced nitric acid very slowly dissolves this salt. 

19. I attempted to prepare a potassium salt from this h/drate by 
boiling a quantity of it with strong caustic potash, but no action 
appeared to ensue, and the filtered liquid did not yield any salt containing 
a trace of bismuth either on evaporation or on neutralisation with 
acid* 

Schrader (Ann. Oh. Phwrm., cxxi, 204) has described a hypobis¬ 
muthic dihydrate, Bi 204 . 2 H 20 , obtained by a process similar to that 
described above. 
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Tlie Absolute Weight of Atoms. By J. Annahbim (Deut 
Ohem. Ges, Ber,^ ix, 1151—1152).—To show the divisibility of matter, 
0*0007 gram rosaniline hydrochloride, 02 oHi 9 N 3 ,HCl was dissolved in 
alcohol and the solution diluted to 1 litre. When a burette of 1 cm. 
diameter is filled with this solution, the red colour is clearly seen on a 
white background; and even if one drop be allowed to fall into a 
small test-tube, which is held obliquely on a white paper, the colour 
can B^ill be perceived. Now, as i cm. of the solution gives 35 drops, 
it follows that 0*00000002 gram of the colour is perceptible, and on 
dividing this number by the molecular weight of the hydrochloride, 
we find that the absolute weight of 1 atom of hydrogen cannot be 
larger than 0*000000000059 gram. 

By using a solution of cyanine, C 28 H 36 NSI, it was found that 
0*0000000285 could be seen, or that the weight of the hydrogen atom 
is not greater than 0*000000000054. C. S. 

Specific Heats of Saline Solutions. By C. Marignao (Ann, 
Ohim, Bhys, [5], viii, 410—430).—This paper gives the numerical 
results of a long series of experiments undertaken with the view of 
determining whether any relation could be traced between the specific 
heats of saline solutions and the nature of the contained acids and 
bases. The results show a certain parallelism in the various series of 
salts; the bases, for example, often range themselves in the same 
order. The exceptions, however, are numerous; and calculations 
founded on the mean differences between the members of various 
series of acids and of bases, do not fairly accord with the experimental 
figures in more than half the number of cases. No i*elation was found 
between the specific heat and the greater or lesser tendency of the dis¬ 
solved salt to form defkiite and crystallisable hydrates. The experi¬ 
ments fully confirm an observation previously made by others, as to 
the fact of the specific heat of a saline solution being usually less than 
the sum of the specific heats of the water and of the dissolved salt. 
In some cases, however, the inverse condition was noticed. The 
author admits the existence in the solution of definite and dissociated 
hydrates, the proportions of which vary with the quantity of water, 
and with the temperature ; and that these changes of constitution are 
accompanied by a disengagement or by an absorption of heat, which 
diminishes or increases the apparent specific heat. R. R. 

Coefficient of Expansion of Gases. By MnHDBiiEjrnFr 
and N. Kajandbr (Deut, Ohem, Oe$. Ber,, ix, 1811).—Gases having 
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tlae same molecular weiglit have the same coefficient of expansion, 
which increases with the increase of the molecular weight. 0. S. 

Oompression of Gases by Low Pressures- By Hemilian, 
Mbudblejefp, and Boguskt (J)eut, Ohem. Ges, JBer,, ix, 1312).— 
Air, carhon dioxide, and sulphur 'dioxide, under a pressure of more 
than one atmosphere, are more compressible than required by Boyle’s 
law, but less compressible under a diminished pressure ; such positive 
deviations are shown by air between 20 and 650 mm., by carbon 
dioxide between 20 and 180 mm., and by sulphur dioxide between 
20 and 60 mm. Hydrogen always exhibits positive deviations from 
the law, or contracts less than the law states. C. S. 

The Laws of the Compressibility, and the Coefficients of 
Dilatation of certain Vapours. Py L. Troost and P. Haute- 
feu i Lit e (^Oompt, vend,^ Ixxxhi, 333).—^The vapours of silicic chloride, 
carbonic chloride, and phosphorous chloride, even at temperatures 
far above their boiling points, contract more under pressure than 
might be expected from Boyle’s law. The following summary shows 
the contraction for each vapour, that is to say, the difference between 
the volume calculated from Boyle’s law, and that observed when the 
pressure is increased from to 1 atmosphere. 

Taponr. Contraction at 100°, Contraction at 180°. 

Silicic chloride 2*0? per cent. 0*455 per cent. 

Carbonic chloride -. •. 1*38 „ ^ ... - 1*367 „ 

Phosphorous chloride.. ,, .... 1*548 „ 

From this it will be seen that the density determined at one tem¬ 
perature will vary according to the pressure for each of these vapours- 

The mean coeffieients of expansion, as determined from experi¬ 
ments at different temperatures but at the same pressure, are as 
foUows:— 

_ Mean eo efgcients of expansion. 

Yaponr. From 100° to 125°. From 125® to 180°. 

Silicic chloride. 0*00449 0*00399 

Carhonic chloride... 0*00470 0*00414 

Phosphorous chloride .... 0*00489 0*00417 

These variations of the density of a given vapour with the tempe- 
rature at a given pressure, and with the pressure for a given tempe¬ 
rature, exhibit the difficulties to be encountered when,it is desired to 
calculate the elastic force which a vapour would acquire in a mixture. 

0. H. P. 

Migration of Gases. By P. Bellamt (Oompt rend^ Ixxxiii, 
669—671).—The author has designated by the name of migration the 
passa^ of gases through minute channels or capillary tubes, such as 
exist in a bundle of cotton threads, a cotton cord, a deal shaving, &o. 
When a connection of this kind is made between vessels containing 
gases at different pressures, the gas is aspired into the vessel where 
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tlie pressure is the less* Thus, a cotton cord having one extremity 
passed up into a tube containing mercury inverted over the merdurial 
trough, and the other extremity exposed to the air, affords a conduit 
for the passage of air into the tube* H. E»- 

DeterminationL of Vapour-densities. By L* T boost and 
P. Haute FEtrILLS (OonvpL Ixxxiii, 220—223)*—The authors 

criticise the method which some chemists have adopted of deducing 
the vapour-density of a substance from results obtained with mixtures 
of the vapour with air, or with some other inert gases or vapours. 
They point out that several causes of error affect these determinations, 
arising from the known inexactitude of Dalton’s law, the departure of 
the vapour from the law of compressibility, and the variation of the 
coeflicients of expansion. They animadvert upon the experiments of 
Wurtz for the determination of the density of pentachloride of phos¬ 
phorus-vapour in mixture with the vapour of the trichloride, of which 
neither the coefficient of espansion, nor the law of oompressibility, 
was accurately known* B». 

Determination of Vapour-densities in the Torricellian Va¬ 
cuum. By A. W, Hofmann (JDeut. Ghem. Qes. Ber.^ ix, 1304—1308).— 
Calibrated and graduated! glass tubes are very liable to crack when 
exposed to a sudden change of temperature. The author has there¬ 
fore replaced these by plain tubes, and determines the volume of 
vapour as follows* Ak soon as the mercurial column remains con¬ 
stant, the pendulum cathetometer is brought to* a level with it, the 
apparatus allowed to cool, and after removing the outer glass tube the 
volume of vapour is marked by a strip of paper. The barometer-tube 
is now inverted and filled to the mark with mercury, the volume of 
which is ascertained by weighing it. 

In the usual form of the apparatus, the whole column of mercury is 
not surrounded by the vapour, and therefore two corrections have to 
be made on reducing the height to 0®, and in so doing it is assumed 
that the lower part of the column has the temperature of the sur¬ 
rounding air, and the higher one that of the vapour, which is not 
correct, as the temperature of the mercury near the cork gradually 
changes from the lower to the higher temperature. This source of 
error is of little conse^enoe if the vapour-density be taken at a low 
temperature, but at a mgh temperature it may influence the results. 
Wichelhaus has therefore proposed a modification of the apparatus by 
converting it into a syphon barometer, which allows the immersion of 
the whole mercurial column in the vapour. The objection to this is 
that only one determination at a given temperature can be made, 
whereas by using the common form the vapour density can be ascer¬ 
tained at varying temperatures* To retain the latter advantage, the 
barometer-tube may be surronnded by a long outer tube, which 
dips into the mercury, and to which at about 2—3 cm. above the 
level of the mercury a tube is sealed, through which the vapour 
escapes. 

A much simpler method, however, is to retain the ori^al form, and 
to rest the barometer-tube on an india-rubber plate, which is fixed On 

VOL, XXXI. n 
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an irgn disk, to which an iron handle is attached. On the side of the 
plate a groove is cut, through which during the experiment the mer¬ 
cury can flow out. As soon as the height of the column remains con¬ 
stant the indisu-ruhber plate is moved, so that the groove is removed 
from the opening, which is thus closed. The apparatus is now allowed 
to cool, and the height of the column read ofl at the ordinary tem- 
perature. 

In the original form of the apparatus the steam is admitted at the top, 
and this arrangement answers very well if the boiling point of the sub¬ 
stance does not exceed 150®. But for higher teinperatures it is more con¬ 
venient to allow the vapour to enter from below. IFor this purpose the 
cork of the outer tube, as well as that of the copper boiler, is provided 
with two holes. The tube through which the vapour enters begins just 
under the cork of the boiler, and ends about 4—5 cm. above the cork 
of the outer tube, while a second tube through which the condensed 
liquid flows back begins just above the cork of the outer tube, and goes 
down nearly to the bottom of the boiler. Thus 100—150 corns, of 
aniline or any other liquid are sufficient, and if the outer tube is about 
40 cm. longer than the tube, a perfectly constant temperature is 
obtained in 20—25 minutes by using aniline, ethyl benzoate, or amyl 
benzoate. The connections between the outer tube and the boiler are 
conveniently made of metal, and then the tube through which the 
vapour enters may be provided with a stop-cook, which is closed when 
the boiler is heat^. Thus the warm liquid is forced into the space 
between the outer tube and barometer-tube, which is therefore 
gradually heated. As soon as the boiling point is nearly reached, the 
cock is opened to allow the vapour to enter. In this way the tempera¬ 
ture can be kept constant for hours. C. S. 

A Method of Determining the Vapour-density of Substances 
boiling at High Temperatures. By Victor Meyer ( JDeut . Gkem . 
Ges» ix,, 1216—^1228}.—The cjontentsof this paper cannot he made 
intelligible in an abstract without the aid of the accompanying draw- 

J. R. 

On the Separation of Mixed Liquids. By B. I)ucla.xjx 
(An-'a. Ghim.. Phys, [^53, vii, 264—280).—When two liquids, dissolved 
one in the other, are induced to separate by an external influence, 
such as cold, neither of the layers thereby formed consists of one of 
the liquids exclusively, the other being a mixture, hnt two new mix¬ 
tures are formed in which the two substances are ^stribnted in othei* 
poportions. At the temperature of 15—20® glacial acetic acid and 
benzene may be re^rded as soluble in all proportions, one in the 
other; hnt when mixtures of these substances are cooled down to 
temperatures varying with the proportions of the constituents, separa¬ 
tion into two layers takes place, as shown in the following statement, 
where the volume of the upper layer is placed above that of the 
lowear:— , 

Acetie acid. 

10 C.C. acetic acid *1 separate at f 20’1 c.c., confining 33*3 per cent. 

15 „ benzene J 15® into \ 4*9 „ „ 62*8 
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Acetic acid* ^ 

10 c.c. acetic acid 1 separate at / 9*9 c.c., containing 33>6’per cent. 

10 „ benzene J 11® into \ 10*1 „ „ 63*5 „ 

15 c.c. acetic acid 1 separate at / 5 c.c., containing 35 

10 „ benzene j 11® into \20 „ 62*5 

A similar separation is effected by tbe addition to tbe above mix¬ 
tures of a small quantity of -water. Mixtures of acetic acid and petro¬ 
leum also bebave in the fame manner. 

When amyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol,, and water are mixed together in 
such proportions that the mixture just remains homogeneous at 20^^, 
the addition thereto of a slight excess of water causes separation into 
two layers having the composition shown in the following table, where 
the letters U and L denote the upper and lower layers :— 


Amyl 

alcohol. 

Ethyl 

alcohol. 

Water. 

TJ 

l‘ 

Amyl alcohol 

Ethyl alcohol 

in U. 

in L. 

in IJ. 

in L. 



125 C.O. 

6-8 

33 p. c. 

14*8 p. c. 

SO *6 p. c. 

33 *0 p. e. 

BTyHM 

110 „ 

152 „ 

2*5 

33 ‘8 „ 

15'6 „ 

[ 30 -3 „ 

30-9 „ 


133 „ 

220 „ 

0-67 

30*6 „ 

16-2 „ 

:29*0 „ 

29-2 „ 

100 „ i 


260 „ 

0'40 

81-0 „ 

14-4 „ 

29-0 „ 

29-0 „ 


166 „ 

292 „ 

0-18 

83-0 „ 

14-8 „ 


,— 

100 „ 

200 „ , 

400 „ 

Oil 

36 0 „ 

12-0 „ 

26 0 „ 

28-0 „ 


The separation is effected equally by the addition of excess of amyl 
alcohol instead of water. Such mixtures are very sensitive also to 
slight changes of temperature. The following table exhibits the tem¬ 
peratures at which mixtures of the liquids in the proportions there 
given sepaiate into two layers:— 


Amyl 

alcohol. 

Ethyl 

alcohol. 

i 

* Water. 

Temp, of 
separation. 

TJ 

Jj' 

Amyl alcohol 

in TJ. 

in L. 

100 0.0. 

133 c.c. 

246 O.C. 

30® 

0*44 

29 *3 p. c. 

16 1 p. c. 

100 „ 

133 „ 

219 „ 

20 

0*67 

80-6 „ 

15-2 „ 

100 „ 

133 „ 

191 „ 1 

10 

1-2 

81-3 „ 

14*2 „ 

100 „ 

133 „ 

164 „ 

0 

1-6 

81-6 „ 

13*5 „ 

100 „ 

133 „ 

133 „ 

—14 

1-8 

34 *4 ,, 

10*3 „ 


Mixtures of methyl and amyl alcohol and water, or of amyl alcohol, 
acetic acid, and water, behave in exactly the same manner. 

A mixture of 5 parts of alcohol of 86®, 10 parts of ether, and 
6 parts of water is perfectly homogeneous; but on adding a slight 
excess of water (ir^) the liquid becomes turbid and separates into two 
nearly equal parts, botb containing the three liquids. This mixture 
resembles, in its behaviour so far, those previously described, but it 
possesses tbe remarkable property of becoming turbid when heated. 
A difference of temperature of Od® at the critical point is sufficient to 
cause a sudden separation of the liquid into two layers having tin? 
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sasae composition as those produced by the addition of water. This 
property is exhibited also by a mixture of ether, acetic acid, and 
water. 

The author recommends the employment of mixtures such as are 
described above for thermometric purposes. The indications of ther¬ 
mometers made on this principle may be rendered more apparent by 
adding to the liquid a drop of red ink. So long as the liquid remains 
homogeneous, it is uniformly coloured; but when separation takes 
place the colouring matter becomes concentrated in the lower layer, 
leaving the upper nearly colourless. Such fiaixtures might be used 
most' advantageously as maximum and minimum thermometers. It is 
easy to prepare mixtures of amyl and ethyl alcohol and water, which 
will separate into two layers at any given temperature between — 15° 
(or even lower) and 30°. The two layers, after separating, do not 
mix again when the temperature rises, owing to the difference in their 
densities- Such thermometers need be very small only, 1 c.c. of the 
liquid sufidcing for each, so that a large number could be arranged in 
a small compass, J. R. 

Salt Solutioiis BiZid Attached. Water. By Fbedbriok Guthrie 
(TUL Mag. [5], i, 354—369; 446—456; and ii, 213—225).—When a 
solution of a salt at or a little below 0°, is further cooled, one of three 
things must happen, and which of them happens is deterznined hy the 
strength of the solution. 

1. In all solutions weaker than the cryohydrate, ice is foimied at 
temperatures which are lower according as the solution is richer in 
salt. 

2. In solutions of a certain strength (namely, that of the cryohydrate), 
combination of the salt and water takes place in deffnite ratio, and at a 
constant temperature. The solution is therefore a melted ciyohydrate, 
and solidifies as a whole. 

3. When solutions stronger than the cryohydrate are cooled below 
0°, either the anhydrous salt, or some hydrate richer in salt than 
the cryohydrate, separates. It follows therefore that the cryohydrate 
is ultimately obtained, by cooling either a weaker solution, or a solu¬ 
tion stronger than the cryohydrate, since in the one case, ice separates 
and the solution strengthens, while in the other case, anhydrous salt 
separates, and the solution becomes weakened. 

It is proposed (1) to irace the history of solutions weaker than the 
cryohydrates, as they yield ice on cooling; and (2) to examine the 
separation pf such anhydrous salts or hydrates, which separate when 
solutions richer in salt than the cryohydrates are cooled. 

A solutioii of a salt below 0°, which is weaker than the cryohydrate, 
may be regarded as a solution of ice in the cryohydrate, and just as a 
given weight of water dissolves as a rule more of a salt the higher the 
temperature, so a given weight of the cryohydrate dissolves more ice 
at higher temperatures belov7 0° than at lower ones. 

Agj«n , siime at any given temperature, the quantily of ice dissolved 
depOTds oni^ quantity of cryohydrate present, that is, on the strength 
of tlm solution, the stronger a solution is, the lower must its temperar- 
ture be reduced tefore it can be made to yield up ice. In a 
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manner, anhydrous salt may be supposed to dissolve in the liquid 
oryohydrate, and to separate therefrom at 0°, or at temperatures very 
little below. 

Solutions of various salts were prepared of known strength, by dis¬ 
solving a weighed quantity of the salt in a weighed or measured quan¬ 
tity of water. Beginning with a 1 per cent, solution, it was cooled, 
the temperature noted, and the nature of the solid which separated 
examined. The stren^h of the solution was then increased regularly 
by 1 per cent., examined as. before, and the operation continually 
repeated, until the solution solidified as a whole ; that is, until the oryo¬ 
hydrate was obtained. 

While the solution is weaky solidification begins, and ice separates 
out at moderately law temperatures, but when a certain degree of con¬ 
centration is reached, the lowest temperature is obtained, and the 
regular oryohydrate crystallises. On continuing to increase the 
stren^h of the solution, a very slight alteration of temperature is 
sufidcient to cause a deposit of anhydrous salt, or of some hydrate 
containing less water than the oryohydrate, so that, as the concentra¬ 
tion proceeds, the temperature at which salt separates may be 40® or 
more above 0® ; in fact the deposition of salt has then become only a 
case of ordinary crystallisation. 

Twenty-three complete tables are given, containing the results of 
examination of as many different salts; it is not, however, necessary to 
reproduce them here, as the only point of special interest is the tem¬ 
perature at which the oryohydrate forms. 

The phenomenon of a solution undergoing fractional solidification 
by cooling may be considered physically as the homologue of the con¬ 
centration of a solution by boiling. Thus l— 

1. A solution weaker than the 1. A non-saturated solution re- 
cryohydrate loses heat; ice is ceives heat; vapour is formed, 
formed. 

2. Ice continues to. form, and 2* Vapour forms, and the tem- 

the temperature to fall until the perature rises, until saturation is 
oryohydrate is reached. reached. 

3. Water is thus withdrawn in 3- Water is thus withdrawn in 

the form of ice. the form of vapour. 

4. At the point of saturation, 4. When the solution is satu- 

ice and salt separate simulta- rated, vapour and salt separate 
neously, and the solid and liquid simultaneously, and the same 
portions are identical in oomposi- ratio exists between the vapour 
tion. formed and the salt precipitated 

as existed previously between the 
water and the salt it held in solu¬ 
tion. 

Separation of loe from Mtoyiwrss of Salts ,—20 per cent, solutions of 
silver nitrate and ammonium nitrate were mixed together in varying 
proportions; also 10 per cent, solutions of ammomum nitrate and 
ammonium sulphate, and the temperature at which they began to give 
up ice was noted. This appeared to be about a mean between the glacia^ 
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tion temperatures of the constituents. It may be calculated from the 
equation— 




-f* ^ 


(4 — h}* 


where n = grams of A, m = grams of B of equal percentage strength, 
and ii, the temperatures at which A and B give out ice respec¬ 
tively. 

A few organic substances were experimented with. Cane-sugar 
gave a definite cryohydrate at —8'5®, but from aqueous solutions of 
glycerin nothing but ice could be obtained. The results with tartaric 
acid were rather indefinite, but, like sodium iodide, it appeared to yield 
two cryohydrates at different temperatures. Dry gum arabic was 
found to be powerless as a cryogen, and in solution it also failed to 
produce a crystalline compound on cooling. Albumin in form of 
white of egg began to separate ice at 0®, and froze into a solid mass at 
—0*5^. No satisfactory results were obtained by cooling solutions of 
gelatin, but it was noticed that a strong solution of. 50 per cent, 
boiled steadily at 97®. J. W. 


On the Elasticity of Metals at Various Temperatures. By 
O'. Fisati (OazzettcL chimica italicma, vi, 23—32).—^After noticing the 
researches of Conlomb, Wertheim, Kupffer, and Kohlrausch and 
lioomis, the author describes the apparatus employed, in which the 
rfongation of two equal portions of the same wire under various ten¬ 
sions and at various temperatures could be accurately measured by 
means of a cathetometer. On examining an iron wire which had pre¬ 
viously been thoroughly annealed by heating it to dull redness, and 
alio-v^ng it to cool very slowly in this, instrument, it was found that 
with a tension of 1800 grams, and on gradually raising the tempera¬ 
ture to 300°, the two halves expanded very irregularly, and a similar 
phenomenon was observed on cooling. However, .after the operation of 
alternate heating and cooling had been repeated several times, the wire 
was reduced to the normal state ; that is the rates of expansion of the 
two halves of the wire coincided perfectly. The weight on one of the 
halves was now reduced by 1000 grams, so that one was loaded with 
800, the other with 1800 grams, and the difference in elongation 
observed at and at intervals of 50® from 50® to 300® ; the length 

of each half of the wire when stretched by a weight of 800 grams, was 
1778‘22 millimeters, and its diameter, 0*4236 millimeters at 18-1®. 
Similar experiments were made with a steel wire, the two halves being 
loaded widi 1000 and 4000 grams respectively, the length of each 
when stretched by a weight of 1000 ^ams, was 1782*69 at 23-3°, and 
its diameter at 14*8® was 0*4940 millimeter. The results obtained in 
th^e two sets of experiments were as follows:— 
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Increase in length in millimeters. 


Temperature. 

Iron. 

Steel. 

150 . 

. 0-602 .. .. 

_ 1*543 

200 . 

. 0*615 _ 

_ 1-663 

250 . 

. 0-633 .... 

_ 1-682 

300 . 

. 0-666 .... 

.... 1-601 


the readings giving the increase of length produced by the increased 
load on the one wire at the various temperatures. From the results it 
will be seen that the modulus of elasticity diminishes as the tempera¬ 
ture rises up to 300® G., whilst Wertheim (Ami, Ohrni, Fhys, [3], xii, 
385) found that it increased between —15" and 200°, wMch is per¬ 
haps to be attributed to the latter not having brought the wire into the 
“normal state” previous to making measurements. 

If K be the modulus of elasticity of tension, that is 10000 times the 
weight necessary to produce an elongation of 0*001* in a wire 1 meter 
long, and of section equal to 1 millimeter square— 


where the weight P produces an elongation Z in a wire whose length is 
L and section s. If moreover the wire be cylindrical, and at the tem¬ 
perature 0" have a length of and its section a radius its coeflBL- 
oient of linear expansion being a, we have— 


TT _ ^ "b ^0 — ^ 

‘ (1 + OLty,l TTT^U ' 1 ^ CLt ^ 

which gives the modulus of elasticity at the temperature i". Adopting 
Pizeau’s values for the coefficient of expansion, namely— 

fic = 0*00001228 for iron, 
a == 0-00001112 for steel, 

the following are the moduli of elasticity for iron and steel deduced 
from the author’s results :— 



Elasticity of Torsion. By Q-. Pisati (QaezeUa chimica Ualiana^ 
vi, 5?—88).—After alluding to the labours of Kupffer, "Weber, and 
others in tMs subject, and to the fact that they had not examined the 
^ects of torsion at temperatures above 100®, the author describes the 
apparatus employed by himself, and also gives the details of the 
methods. The apparatus, a figure of which is givan, is Tsry sixsilar 
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to tlmt used for the experiment on tension, bnt the oil-hath and the 
tube containing the wire is only, about 0*8 met. in length; the wire for 
the experiment being about 0*65 met. long, and 0*25 to 0*50 mm. in 
diameter. The method employed was that of oscillations, measuring 
■fhe number and duration of the oscillations occurring, whilst the ampli¬ 
tude of the oscillations gradually decreased from 90° to 10®. 

In the first experiment a silver wire, 0*468 mm. in diameter, and 
648*38 long, was employed, stretched by a weight of 309 grams, obser¬ 
vations of amplitude being registered at the end of each 50 oscilla¬ 
tions. On repeating the experiment with the same wire a second, 
third, fourth time, &o., it was found that the time occupied whilst the 
amplitude of the vibrations decreased from 90® to. 10°, gradually aug¬ 
mented, whilst the duration of a single oscillation diminished. After 
the twentieth experiment, however, no further change took place (the 
temperature remaining constant at 26*5®). Prom this it will be seen 
that a phenomenon took place similar to that observed in the experi¬ 
ments on tension, namely, that during the oscillations, the wire 
gradually underwent alteration, until finally it arrived at a normal 
state for the special conditions under which the experiment was made. 
In these experiments it was found that at first the time required to 
reduce the amplitude of the vibrations from 90° to 10® (ni) was 3 6' 22*9"; 
n = 850 being the number of oscillations in this time, and therefore 
the mean duration of an oscillation (i) was 2*687", whilst, after the 
wire had reached the normal state these numbers were n = 450, nt ^ 
19' 42*1", and t = 2*6269" respectively, so that the mean duration of a 
single oscillation had been diminished in the proportion 1*0038 : 1. 

A fresh set of experiments was then made. The wire was heated 
to 100® for an hour, allowed to cool, and examined, when it was found 
that the time required to reduce the amplitude had increased, 

whilst the duration of a single oscillation had dinodnished. On repeat¬ 
ing this treatment several times, these numbers at length became 
constant. An oscillation observation was then taken at 100°, and also 
after the wire had cooled to 26®. The numbers obtained at 100° 
were n = 100, rut = 4' 26*8", and t = 2*668"; and at 26® n = 650, 
28' 09*7", and t = 2*5995", On now repeating the experiment 
several times, the results obtained each time were found to be identical, 
so that the wire had reached a second normal state differing from the 
first normal state in the same character and in the same direction in 
which the latter differed from the natural state. On increasing the 
temperature to 200®, smular phenomena were observed, the numbers 
for the normal state under these conditions being:— 

^ t • nt. 

At. 200® 30 2*750" l',22*5" 

Cooled to .. 25*4® 1000 2*512*' 4r,52*0" 

It was then heated to 305®, cooled to 26®, and a series of oscillations 
curved, these operations being repeated until constant results were 
obtained. The .n um bers, at 25*8 for thi s third normal state were n ~~ 
1450, t = 2*417" (about). 

It was found, moreover, that when the wire was relieved from the 
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tension to wliicli it had been subjected, even for so short a time as 30'", 
an alteration in the elastic state was produced, the duration and 
number of the vibrations being temporarily altered; but that after the 
wire had been caused to oscillate for a long time, sti»etched with dif¬ 
ferent weights and at different temperatures, it was finally reduced to 
a normal state such that, even when the tension was varied, the same 
numb*er of oscillations, n, were always observed, the temperature 
remaining constant. 

A series of experiments was then made to ascertain the variation in 
the elasticity corresponding to variation of temperature, the details of 
which are given. Under these circumstances the number of oscilla¬ 
tions n decreased rapidly up to 160®, and then much more slowly up 
to 300®, while the duration of a single oscillation gradually increased. 
On measuring the wire it was found to- have slightly increased in 
length, and diminished in diameter, its dimensions now being 647'48 
and 0*4661 millimeters. 

Modulus of the Dlasticity of Torsion at VarioibS Tervperatures ,—^If E 
is the modulus of elasticity of torsion referred to a square millimeter 
in section 



M L 


( 1 ) 


"wiiere M is tte moment of inertia of tke tension (eqnal to 13608 ^mms 
per square millimeter in tte experiment); t the duration of a single 
oscillation; L and r the length and radius of the 'wire; and g the accel- 

leration of gra'vity expressed in millimeters. As ~ varies with the 

temperatui'e, if a is the coefBloient of linear expansion, and T the tem¬ 
perature (1) becomes 

™_ap M L„ 1 

S- ' ' (1 + aT)> 

where L. is 647*48 and r. 0*233 millimeters, and a = 0*000*0187 + 
O-OOO-OOO-OlO T. 

In the following table the number of oscillations during which the 
amplitude was reduced from 90“ to 10“ is given, and also the modulus. 


Z^umber of ModtiluB of 


Tempeiature. oscillationB. torsion. 

0“. — 1644*6 

10 — 1637*8 

20 . — 1630*9 

SO . 1620 1623*8 

40 . 1275 1616*4 

60 . 1000 1608*6 

60 . 780 1600*3 

70 . 690 1691*6 

80 .. 445 1682*1 

90 . 348 1672*0 

100 . 277 1660-9 

no . 218 1648*6 

120 . 172 1686-0 
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N’umber of 

Modulus of 

Temperature. 

oscillations. 

torsion. 

ISO . 

. 135 

1620-6 

140 . 

. 104 

1502-6 

150 . 

. 80 

1481-0 

160 . 

. 62 

1456-0 

170 . 

. 48 

1429*0 

180 . 

. 40 

1400-5 

190 . 

. 32 

1371-0 

200 . 


1341-2 

210 . 

. 28 

1311-4 

220 . 

. 26 

1281-6 

230 . 

. 24 

1261-8 

240 . 

. 22 

1222-0 

250 . 

. 20 

1192-2 

260 . 

. 18 

1162-4 

270 . 


1182-6 

280 . 

. 14 

1102-8 

290 . 

. 12 

1073-0 

300 . 

. 10 

1043-2 


Curves corresponding with, these numbers and with their difEerences 
accompany the paper. 0. E. G. 

Retardation of Cbesnical Reactions by Indifferent Sub¬ 
stances. By G. Lunge (Peai. OTiem. Qes. Ber,^ ix, 1315—1316).—• 
A mixture of equal volumes of fuming hydrochloric acid and glycerin 
(a) acts on ultramarine only after 45 seconds, and bleaches it in 
B minutes, while a mixture of equal volumes of water and acid (5) 
begins to act in 10 seconds and destroys the colour in 35 seconds. 
Mixture a dissolves zinc and iron much more slowly than 5. Thus 
10 c.c. of the latter dissolved 0*5 gram of nails in less than 24 hours, 
while a left after 24 hours 86*2 per cent, undissolved, and after 14 
days 1*3 per cent, still remained- The cause of this is not that ferrous 
chloride is less soluble iu glycerin than in water, because the salt readily 
dissolves in the former, and during the experiment none separated out. 
Mixtures of sulphuric acid and glycerin show a similar inactivity, and in¬ 
stead of glycenn gum may be used. A mixture of acid and soot scarcely 
acts on metals, but on removing the soot by filtration the hltrate acts 
like fresh acid. The retardation reaches a maximum by using a mix¬ 
ture of strong acid and glycerin with 5 per cent., of soot; iron nails 
lost in it— 

1 . 2 . 

In 3 days. 10*8 per cent. 21*2 

„ 6 days. 26*4 „ 18*0 

„ 14 days. 51*0 - 

. as. 

The Point of Combustioxi. By A. Mx^TSCHEUiiiOH (Beut Glum,. 
Ges- Ber,, ix, 11 ?1—1178).—^By this term, the ^sjiutihor understands the 
temperature at which a body begins to .up free oxygen. This may 
be a simple oxidation, ora decomposition.plac^ at the same 
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time, and tlie process may proceed only gradually with a slow eToln- 
tion of heat or quickly with a violent evolution of heat and light. 

The author describes the apparatus and the method which he used 
for these determinations, but these can only be understood with the 
help of a drawing. The results which he obtained will be published 
afterwards. C. S. 

Contributions to the Theory of Iiuminous Flames. By 
HeuMAiirN (Leiehig^s Armalem.^ 183, 1—29).—La. this second contribu¬ 
tion the author considers specially the circumstances which determine 
the distance existing between a luminous flame and the orifice whence 
it issues- His principal conclusions are as follows :— 

1. The fact that a space occupied by unbumed gas exists between 
a gas dame and the burner, or between a candle dame and the wick, as 
also the fact that a dame does not actually touch a cold body placed 
within it, is due chiedy to the cooling action of the surroundings of 
the dame, whereby the temperature of the gases is reduced below the 
ignition point. 

2. The great distance existing between the dame and the burner in 
the case of a gas issuing under high pressure, as in the case of a gas 
largely diluted with indifferent gases, is to be traced partly to the 
cooling action already mentioned, but more especially to the fact 
that the rate of propagation of ignition in the neighbourhood of the 
burner is less than the rate at which the gaseous stream issues. 

3. In order to remove other conditioning circumstances, the rate of 
propagation of ignition should.be maintained equal to the rate at 
which the gas dows at that point, situated some distance from the 
burner, at which the dame begins. The rate of propagation of igni¬ 
tion will be determined, under such conditions, for many gases and 
vapours; and, inasmuch as this magnitude is a function of the differ¬ 
ence between the temperatures of ignition and combustion of the com¬ 
bustible body, it is hoped that much light will be thrown on the 
relations existing between these two. 

4. The rate of propagation of ignition may easily he determined for 
solids and liquids, and comparative quantitative expressions for the 
liability to ignition of combustible substances may thus be obtained. 

M. M. P, M. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Production of Ozone by the Pulverization of Water. By 
G. BblIiUOCI (^Oazzetta chimica itaUana^ vi, 88—97).—^Lender haid 
noticed in the concenti^ation of the brine springs of Kissingen by 
gradnation, that the air in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
columns gave the ozone reaction, and Gorup-Besanez found tha^t 
ihe quantity of ozone produced by the spray of water issuing under 
pressure was greater the more rapid the evaporation. Morin and 
Monte have also shown that in the pulverisation of water as practised 
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at some thermal establishments, ozone is produced in sensible amotint. 
These facts induced the author to make observations in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the falls of Temi to ascertain if ozone was produced by the 
natural pulverization of the water, especially as he had often noticed 
the characteristic odour of ozone there. He found that Schonbein’s 
paper was distinctly attacked in three hours, the alteration being more 
marked in the immediate vicinity of the falls, and especially at those 
seasons when the volume of water was greatest^ Papers exposed at a 
distance from the fall within a radius, of 80—^100 meters were all more 
or less attacked, but most strongly on the banks of the stream below 
the fall, the current of air which invariably follows the course of a 
rapid stream closely shut in by rockSy or in a narrow valley, carrying 
along the ozone. 

The author infers from these results that ozone is generally pro¬ 
duced where water undergoes pulverization, or is converted into finely 
divided spray, whether this is efEeeted by a cascade, a torrent rushing 
over rocks, the surf on the sea-shore, or the rolling of the waves in 
the open ocean. It is noteworthy that the air over the surface of the 
ocean is richer in ozone than that collected on the land. After dis¬ 
cussing at length the various causes which might produce the ozone, 
the author arrives at the conclusion that it is dne to the electrical 
state induced by the friction of the minute drops of water against one 
another, which is increased by the mineral matter suspended or even 
dissolved in the water. 0. E. G* 

Prismatic and Octoliedral Sulplmr. By B. Gbbuez (Oorwpt, 
rend,, Ixxxiii, 217—^220).—When the contact of solid particles is pre¬ 
vented, fused sulphur may be indefinitely maintained in the liquid 
state at a temperature much below its pomt of fusion- Under these 
circumstances solidification may be induced without the introduction 
of a crystal of sulphur, by either rapidly cooling a part of the liquid, 
as by touching the exterior of the containing tube with a cold body, 
or rubbing the interior of the tnbe with a glass rod left in the liquid. 
In either case the sulphur solidifies at temperatures above 60" in the 
prismatic form, and at ordinary temperatures, these prismatic crystals 
break up into minute octohedrons- The octohedral crystallisation 
may, however,, be induced in the fused sulphur even at the tempera¬ 
ture at which the prismatic occurs spontaneously as just described. 
This result is obtained by the introduction of an octohedral crystal, 
which determines a crystallisation in the octohedral form throughout 
the mass, but at a much slower rate than when the prismatic forms 
are produced. On fusing sulphur in a U-tuhe with proper precautions 
the two kinds of cxystailisation can be simultaneously set up by the 
introduction of different crystals into, each branch. B. R. 

Tlie Atomic Wciglit of Selenium.. By O. Pjetterssok and 
G* Ekmas: (JDeut, Ohem, Oes„ Bar., ix, .1210—1212} ,-r—The authors 
have attempted to arrive at the atomic weight of selenium by a 
vaanety of methods, of which two, only. proved practicable, namely, 
(1} heating silver selenite and weighing the residual silver, and 
(2} reducing selenious anhydride dissolved in water by means of 
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sulpliTir dioxide and weigHng the precipitated selenium. The atomic 
weight was fonnd to be by the first method 79’01, and by the second 
79*08. The authors place more reliance on the results obtained by 
the second method. J. 

Action of Halogen Acids on Selenious Oxide. By A Ditte 
(Oompt, rend,, Ixxxiii, 223—225).—The compound Se02.2HBr ener¬ 
getically absorbs hydrobromic acid gas with evolution of heat, giving 
rise to a crystalline compound corresponding with the formula 
2Se02.5HBr. This is decomposed at 65° with formation of water 
and disengagement of bromine, but at lower temperatures it is trans¬ 
formed into Se022HBr and hydrobromic acid. The following are the 
values of the tension of dissociation of the compound 2Se02.5HBr at 
various temperatures:— 

At — 25®. 0 mm. 1 At 30®.287 mm. 

- 6°.108 4r.835 „ 

0° ..135 54°.4041 Traces of bromine 

+ 11°.191 62°.404 / vapour. 

14°.209 70®. Decomposition with 

abundant vapour 
of bromine. 

Hydriodio acid reacts with selenious oxide even at —10®, the products 
being water, iodine, and selenium, Selenious oxide also combines with 
anhydrous hydrocyanic and hydrofluoric acids. Selenious oxide and 
hydroselenio acid in presence of water decompose each other with 
separation of selenium. This result is always the same, whether the 
solutions be concentrated or dilute, hot or cold; and no compound 
corresponding with pentathionic acid has been obtained. The re¬ 
action is a convenient means of obtaining selenium soluble in sulphide 
of carbon. R, R. 

Action of Halogen Acids on Tellurous Oxide. By A. Ditte 
(JJompt, rend,, Ixxxiii, 336).—Tellurous oxide, whether crystallised or 
amorphous, behaves in the same manner to hydracids. 

Anhydrous tellurous oxide absorbs hydrochloric acid with extri¬ 
cation of heat. If the vessel in which the reaction is occurring be 
cooled to —10®, the absorption of the hydrochloric acid ceases after a 
while. The substance has become light brown, and the quantity of 
hydrochloric acid absorbed is that which corresponds with the formula 
2Te02.3H01. 

A slight elevation of temperature decomposes this compound, 
hydrochloric acid is evolved, and a body having the formula TeOs-HOl 
remains. 

When this substance is heated at about 110°, drops of water appear, 
and are deposited on the cool parts of the vessel. These increase in 
quantity by increased heat; the liquid becomes darker, and at about 
800° the production of the water (which should be removed as fast as 
it forms) ceases, and if the heat be stopped so soon as white vapours 
begin to appear, indicating the volatilisation of the substance left in 
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the vessel, this, on cooling, solidifies to a crystalline mass which con¬ 
sists of tellnrons oxychloride, TeOOla- 

The oxychloride melts to a deep-colonred liquid, which, when boiled, 
gives off bromine-colonred vapours, and these, on condensing, deposit 
white crystals which consist of tellnrons chloride, while a great portion 
of the snbstance is not volatile at abont 400°, and consists of tellnrons 
oxide. The oxychloride, therefore, splits up nnder the action of heat 
in the manner shown by the equation— 

2TeOOl2 = TeOz + TeCl*. 

ITo compound of the formula reO 2 . 2 H 01 , analogous to the selenium 
compound, could be obtained. O. H. P. 

Thermic PormaMoit of Hydroxylamine or Oxyammonia. 
ByM. Best HELOT {OompL rend,,, Ixxxiii, 473—4*78).—This paper 
contains a study of the thermic and chemical phenomena attending 
the formation and decomposition of oxyammonia, leading the author 
to the conclusion that this compound belongs to a special and hitherto 
unrecognised type, to which, among bodies already defined, the oxide 
of triethylphosphine offers the nearest analogy. The thermic observa¬ 
tions confirm and specify the conditions which determine the insta¬ 
bility of the compound. B. B. 

Phosphortis Pentafluoride. By T. B. Thorpe (IdeUg^s Annalm, 
clxxxii, 201—^205 ).—'When phosphorus pentachloride is added gra¬ 
dually to arsenic trifiuoride (obtained by heating arsenic trioxide with 
fluor-spar and sulphuric acid), a violent reaction takes place, resulting 
in the formation of arsenic trichloride and phosphorus pentafluoride, 
in accordance with the equation— 

fiAsBs + SPOh = fiAsCls + SPPg. 

Phosphorus pentafluoride is a colourless gas, having a very pnngent 
odour, and attacking the mucous membranes. It fumes in the air, 
reacting with water to form phosphoric and hydrofluoric acids. Its 
density was found to be 6S'23, that of hydrogen being 1 (theory re¬ 
quires 63). Under the pressure of 12 atmoephei-es at 7°, it exhibits no 
marked deviation from Boyle's law. 

The gas neither bums nor supports combustion. It is not affected 
by the p^assage of electric sparks through it when pure, nor when 
znixed with hydrogen or oxygen. It combines with dry ammonia 
to form a yellowish-white solid body, represented by the formula 
2PB5.613 B[s. a solution of the gas in aqueous ammonia deposits, on 
evaporation, crystals of ammonium phosphate (HaNH^PO*), and ammo¬ 
nium and hydrogen fluoride (HF.BH 4 F). J. B,. 

Formation of Phosphoniuni Iodide- By K. Lissbhxo {DeuL 
Ohem, Ge$, Ber., ix, 1313),—The author believes that this compound 
is formed by the action of hydriodic acid on hypophosphorous acid 
for when the latter is fused and saturated with hydriodic acid, a pro¬ 
duct is obtained, which, when heated in a current of carbon dioxide, 
yields non-inflammable hydrogen phosphide, hydriodic acid, and phos- 
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ptonram iodide, while pliosplioric acid remains behind. When 1 part 
of phosphorus and 2 parts of iodine are dissolved in carbon sulphide, 
and the latter distilled off, a red mass is obtained, -which is a mixture 
of several compounds. On adding* water, the odour of hydrogen 
phosphide is given off, and the solution first contains hypophospho- 
rous acid, but on standing also phosphoric acid. The orange residue 
which remains appears to be solid hydrogen phosphide. O. S- 

Action. of Hydroolilorio Acid on Potassitun Chlorate. By 
&. ScHACKERL (Liehig^s Annale7h, olxxxii, 193—201).—Pebal showed 
that the action of hydrochloric acid on potassium chlorate results in 
the formation of chlorine and hypochloric acid (CIO 2 ) in varying pro¬ 
portions (see this Journal, 1875, 1157). The author's experiments on 
this subject have led to the conclusion that the action is represented 
primarily by the equation— 

KOIO 3 + 2 HC 1 = OIO 2 + Cl + KOI 4* H 2 O; 

or, when sulphuric acid and potassium chloride are employed, by the 
equation— 

KCIO 3 4 KOI 4 2 H 2 SO 4 = OIO 2 4 Cl 4 2 KHSO 4 4 H 2 O; 

but that, in most cases, there occurs a secondary action of free hydro¬ 
chloric acid on the hypochloric acid first formed, whereby the pro¬ 
portion of chlorine is increased. The extent to which this secondary 
action takes place was found to depend upon the amount and strength 
of the hydrochloric acid present in the liquid from which the gases 
were evolved. Thus, when a solution of potassium chlorate was run 
into hot hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1T9, the proportion by volume of 
the hypochloric acid and chlorine evolved was 2 : 35*6 ; but when 
finely-triturated potassium chlorate was decomposed with hydrochloric 
acid diluted with twice its bulk of water, the two gases were in the 
proportion of 2 : 1‘71. Again, when a mixture of 1 mol. of potassium 
chlorate and 5 mol. of potassium chloride was decomposed by sul¬ 
phuric acid, the hypochloric acid and chlorine evolved were in the 
proportion of 2 : 5*54; but when a mixture of 4 mol. of chlorate and 
1 moL of chloride was decomposed in the same manner, the two gases 
were in the proportion of 2 : 1'27. Numerous other experiments 
were made, all leading -to the same conclusion. In no case was pure 
chlorine obtained. The gases were analysed by Pebal’s method. 

J • Bf. 

The Dissociation, of the Vapour of Calomel. By H. Dbbbat 
(Ooin'pt, rend,^ Ixxxiii, 330).—The results of the author's experinaents 
upon the dissociation of the vapour of calomel at 440® do not coincide 
with those of Odling and Erlenmeyer, according to whom the disso¬ 
ciation is complete, as determined from the vapour-density, and the 
fact that a strip of gold plunged into the vapour becomes amalga¬ 
mated, . and also inoruated with corrosive sublimate. This eiroerinieht 
with the strip of gold can only be of use, if it is established, that at 
440® the. tension of dissociation of the amalgam of gold is inferior ^ 
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one-half an atmosphere, which is the tension of the vapour of mercury' 
in the mixture of equal volumes of mercury and corrosive sublimate 
supposed to exist by Odling’s hypothesis: if it is beyond half an 
atmosphere, the strip of gold could not amalgamate in such a mixture; 
but it is shown by direct experiment that a strip of gold, heated to 
440®, does not become whitened in the vapour of mercury at the ordi 
nary atmospheric pressure; it could not, therefore, become amal¬ 
gamated in the globe used for determining the vapour-density. 

^ When calomel is heated to 440® in a platinum vessel, and a curved 
silver-gilt tube, through which cold water is circulating, is plunged 
for a few seconds into the vapour, it becomes coated with a greyish 
deposit, consisting of a little mercury interspersed in a powder of 
calomel, so fine that the mercury has not been able to attack the gold. 
Therefore, although calomel heated to 440®, and maintained at that 
tempierature for some time, suffers some decomposition, it cannot be 
considered as established that the dissociation is complete. 

0. H. P. 

A New Process for the Extraction of Gallium. By Lbcoq 
DE B oiSBATJBBAX (fiow/pt. TBfnd.y Ixxxiii, 636— 688). —The gelatinous 
precipitate obtained by ideating acid solutions of the gallium-bearing 
mineral with excess of zinc, is dissolved in hydrochloric acid; sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen is passed through the liquid; and after the gas 
has been expelled from the filtrate, the latter is fractionally precipitated 
by sodium carbonate, until gallium ceases to be thrown down, and the 
precipitate no longer ^elds the characteristic spectrum of the metal. 
The precipitates are dissolved in sulphuric acid, and the solution is 
evaporated until vapours of sulphuric acid cease to be evolved. The 
residue is treated with cold water, and after dilution the solution is 
heated to boiling, when a sub-salt of gallium is precipitated and 
separated by filtering while the liquid is hot. This basic salt is dis¬ 
solved m a small quantity of sulpburic acid, a slight excess of caustic 
potash is added, and the filtrate is treated for some time with a current 
of carbonic acid gas, by which gallium oxide is precipitated. This is 
dissolved m the smallest possible quantity of sulphuric acid, a small 
excess of slightly acid ammonium acetate is added, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen is passed through the liquid, which is then filtered, diluted, 
and heated to boiling. The greater part of the gallium is now pre- 
cipiteted, and is separated by filtering the hot liquid. The precipitate 
is dissolved in sulphuric acid, caustic potash is added in slight excess, 
and the solution is filtered and submitted to electrolysis. The metallic 
gallium is easily separated from the platinum pole by pressing with 
the fingers under warm water, and the product is purified by treatment 
with nitric acid free from chlorine. B, R. 

On the Physieal Properties of Gallium. By Lbcoq db 
Boisbaudbah (fiompt, rend,, I x xxii i , 611—613).—^The author has 
p^pared more thm half a gram of gallium; when liquid it has a 
^ver-whro iMtre, but when crystallised, it shows a tinge of blue, and 
loses its bnlhancy. Its crystalline form is octohedral. Its melting, 
pomt, averaged from six determinations, is 30*15. It is hardly acted 
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on by nitric acid, diluted with its own volume of' water;. Its specific 
gravity is 5’956; when crystallised und.er-water, it decrepitates slightly 
when melted. W. R, 

The Quantivalence of the Rare Rarth-meta^s. By L. F. 
N’tlson (Deut. Ohem. Qes.. Ber. ix, 1142—^1148).—The author has 
prepared a series of chloroplatinites, of which hitherto only those 
of potassium, silver, ammonium, barium, and lead were known. The 
platinous chloride was obtained by heating chloroplatinio acid 
2 H 01 .PtCl 4 + 6 H 2 O to 300®,. washing the residue with boiling water 
and dissolving the residue in hydrochloric acid, which left only a small 
quantity of platinum behind. The chloroplatinous acid, 2 H 01 .Pt 0 l 2 , 
still contains a few per cent, of chloroplatinio acid, which does not 
matter,, if the chloroplatinites are less or more soluble than the cor¬ 
responding chloroplatinates. In the other case the platinic chloride 
may be removed by sal-ammoniac or by first preparing barium 
chloroplatinite, and decomposing it with a sulphate. The chloroplatinites 
are mostly very soluble and some deliquescent, but nearly all can be 
obtained in large, dark red, well defined crystals. 

The following is a complete list of all which are now known:— 

I. Monad Metals. 

2T101 , Pt0l2. 

2]Sra01 • PtOlg + 4 H 2 O. 

2 Li 01 . PtOh 4 - 6 H 2 O. 

2AgCl. PtOh. 

II. JDyad Metals. 

OaCla- - PtOh 4* SEtaO ( BaCla- • PtOl 2 4 SSaO. 

SrCla . PtOla 4 6 HaO I PbCls . PtCl*. 

BeOU . PtCla 4 SHaO NiCla . PtOla 4 6 H 2 O. 

MgOla . PtCla 4 6 H 2 O. CuGh . PtOh^ 4 6 H 2 O. 

MnOla . PtOla 4 6 H 2 O. ZnClg . PtOh 4 6 H 2 O . 

O 0 OI 2 - PtOla 4 6 HaO. FeOh ^ PtOh- 4 ^HaO. 

HI. Tetrad Metals. 

ZrOCla. PtOla 4 8 H 2 O. j 2 ThOi 4 . SPtOla. 4 24 H 2 O. 

IV. Seaad Metals. 

AlaOle . 2Pt0U 4 2 IH 2 O. 1 EraOls 2PtOl2 4 27 H 2 O. 

TaOle SPtOla 4 24 H 2 O. DUGle SPtOla 4 ISHgO. 

Lavoie . SPtOla 4 I 8 H 2 O. 

OeaCle . 4PtOU 4 2 OH 2 O. DiaOls . 4 PtCl 48 4 2 OH 2 O. 

The chloroplatinites of the monad and dyad metals are all normal, 
salts; the mercuric salt and that of cadmium could not- be obtained. 
The metals having a higher quantivalence form chiefly basic salts, and 
a few also acid salts, and it is very remarkable that in the case of the 

TOL. XXXI. ® 


2 KC 1 . PtCla. 
2 Rb 01 . PtOl 2 . 
2 CsCl .PtCh. 
2AmOI. PtOl 2 .. 
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cerite and gadolinite-metals, tlie normal salts crystallise only from 
basic and the acid salts from normal solutions. Ferric, chromic, and 
iTxlirLTn chloroplatinites could not be obtained. 

The following chloroplatiuates were also prepared:— 

SnCh -h PtOh + I 2 H 2 O forms glistening, thin, four-sided, yellow 
plates. 

Zr00l2 -f PtCh 4- I 2 H 2 O crystallises in small, oblique, four-sided, 
honey-yellow plates. Oleve has already described the salt ThCU + 
PtCh 4 - I 2 H 2 O, which is further proof -that thorium is a tetrad. 

0. S. 

The Specific Heats and Atomic Weights of Cerium, Lan¬ 
thanum, and Didymium, By W. F. Hillebbanu (Togg. Awn,. 
cixiii, 71—87).—^The paper describes the method by which the author 
determined the specific heats of cerium, lanthanum, and didymiuin, 
operating with masses of the metals electrolytically prepared by 
Norton and himself. The figures obtained for the specific heats 
were, cerium, *04479; lanthanum, *04485; didymium, *04663. Mul¬ 
tiplied by the hitherto-accepted atomic weights, the respective pro¬ 
ducts are 4*12, 4*15, and 4*40, by which the dements would appear as 
exceptions to the law of Dxilong and Petit. Bnt as these atomic 
weights have been estimated by indirect methods based npon hypo¬ 
thetical assumptions, the author prepared the several oxides, and sub¬ 
mitted them to a rigorous analysis. The results show that when, 
instead of OeO, LaO, and DiO, as heretofore, the formulae of these 
compounds are talcen as GesOs, La 203 , and Di 203 , the atomic heats 
exhibit a satisfactory accordance with Dulong and Petit’s law; for 
they severally become 6*18, 6*23, and 6*60. The atomic weights, as 
thus determined, are Oe = 138; La = 139; Di = 144*78.* 

Bi. B. 

New Salts of Bismuth and their Use in the Detection of 
Potash. By A. Carnot rend,, Ixxxiii, 338). — The new 

salts are the double thiosulphates of bismuth and alkalis. When to 
a faintly acid solution of bismuth chloride, a rather strong solution of 
sodium thiosulphate is added, the liquid becomes yellow, but remains 
clear; water may then be added in any quantity without producing 
. any alteration, if the amount of thiosulphate, which should be about 
three times as much as the bismuth, is suf&cient. This double salt 
with sodium is also soluble in alcohol. The aqueous solution decom¬ 
poses on standing, the more rapidly in proportion to its concentration; 
heat also assists the decomposition, the double salt splitting up into 
bismuth sulphide and sulphuric acid. 

Potassium chloride added to an alcoholic solution of the sodium 

* Mendelejefi, from considerations deduced from the peiiodic law ” of the ele¬ 
ments, likewise regards the oxides of ceriam and didymium as sesqiiioxides, R 2 G 3 , 
aseignmg to both these metals the atomic weight 138. He has also made a deter¬ 
mination of the specific heat of cerium, for which he finds the number 0*050, agree¬ 
ing nearly with that found by HiUebTand. On the other hand, he regards lanthanum 
oxide as baO^, and estimates the atomic weight of lanthanum at 180. (See this 
Journal, vol. xxri, p. 1004.)—[EnJ 
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salt affords a yellow precipitate, wkicli rapidly colieres on agitation. 
The reaction succeeds equally well with a mixture of potassium 
, chloride and nitrate, but not with sulphate. "No precipitate is formed 
by the chlorides of ammouiuin and the ordinary metals which are not 
precipitated by sulphuretted hydrogen, but the chlorides of barium 
and strontium afford a white precipitate in either aqueous or alcoholic 
solutions of the double salt. The potassium precipitate is soluble in 
water, but nearly insoluble in alcohol; it keeps well when dry, but 
rapidly alters when moist, particularly when in contact with the 
mother-liquors, which themselves soon decompose, bismuth sulphide 
being in all cases deposited. 

The composition of the potassium salt is expressed by the formula 
Bi 203 . 3 S 202 + 3 K 2 S 203 + BH 2 O. It is crystalline, the crystals b^ng 
the more marked in proportion as they are more slowly produced. 
Some very good crystals were obtained by redissolving in water some 
of the precipitated salt (after filtering off the mother-liquors), and 
adding alcohol till precipitation was on the point of occurring, and 
then plunging into the solution a dialyser containing strong alcohol. 
As the alcohol diffused, the salt slowly crystallised out, chiefly on the 
membrane of the dialyser- These crystals keep in the air without 
alteration. C. H. P, 

Researclies on. the Solution of Gases in Iron^ Steely and 
Manganese. By L. Tboost and P. BiAUTEFBUiiiLs (Ann, Ghim. 
Phys, £5], vii, 165—177).—This is a reprint of several papers which 
have appeared in the Oomptes rendus de PAcadSmie des Sciences^ and in 
abstract in this Journal (1873, 729; 1875,‘610 and 790). Appended 
is the following summary of the general results arrived at:— 

1. Whenever cast iron is kept in fusion in contact with silica or 
silicates, it evolves carbon oxide resulting from the action of iron 
carbide on silica; the iron, consequently, becoming poorer in carbon 
and richer in silicon. 

2. Melted cast iron dissolves considerable quantities of hydrogen, the 
solubility of the gas being diminished by the presence of silicon and 
much increased by the presence of manganese. 

3. Carbon oxide is much less soluble than hydrogen in the different 
varieties of cast iron. Its solubility is diminished or even annulled 
by the presence of manganese. 

4. Pig iron, after cooling, retains gases which may be extracted by 
heating the metal to a temperature not exceeding 800°. Hydrogen is 
always more abundant than carbon oxide, both in the solid and the 
fused metal, and is more persistently retained by the metal. Man- 
ganiferous iron retains more hydrogen than does ordinary oast iron. 

6 . Steel dissolves less gas than cast iron, hydrogan predominating 
over carbon oxide, and being more forcibly retained by the metal. 

6 . Soft iron, on the contrary, dissolves more carbon oxide than 
hydrogen, and retains it more forcibly. 

7. Finely-divided pure iron, deprived of gases, decomposes water 
slowly at the ordinary temperature, and rapidly at. 100°, the decom¬ 
position being more rapid the finer the state of mvision of the iron. 

J. B». 
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Salts formed by Manganese Peroxide- By B. Fbemt (Oompt 
rend.^ Ixxxii, 1231—^1237).—Manganese peroxide in the anhydrous 
state is very commonly considered as an indifferent oxide; sometimes, 
however, it behaves like a saline oxide, and less frequently as a metallic 
acid; in the present instance the author wishes to show that it is also 
capable of functioning as a true base. 

He has succeeded in combining the peroxide with sulphuric acid by 
acting directly on the hydrate Mn 02 . 2 H 20 ; but the best method of 
operating seems to consist in decomposing potassium permanganate 
with a considerable excess of sulphuric acid. 100 grams of perman¬ 
ganate are treated with a cold mixture of 500 grams of sulphuric acid 
and 150 grams of water, whereupon an oily layer of permanganic acid 
sef^arates, which gradually decomposing forms, at the end of a few 
days, a deep yellow liquid, from which crystals can be obtained. 

This salt the author first regarded as a sulphate of the sesquioxide, 
but the following considerations induced him to alter his opinion, and 
to look upon it as a salt of the peroxide. It is deliquescent, soluble in 
sulphuric acid, and decomposed by water, forming at the same time p, 
hydrate of the peroxide, Mn02.2Ha0. The liquor resulting from this 
decomposition contains no manganese. 

The yellow liquor exposed to the air or saturated with potassium 
sulphate deposits a black subsulphate, of the composition Mn 02 .S 03 , 
which when redissolved in sulphuric acid, reproduces the yellow sul- 
. phate. 

Oertain salts such as manganous sulphate, potassium sulphate, &c., 
combine with the yellow sulphate and form well-crystallised double 
salts. 

The analysis of the new compound was effected by making it react 
upon an acidulated solution of ferrous chloride of known strength, and 
then titrating the residual iron by means of a solution of perman¬ 
ganate. 

Experiment. Theory. 

Manganese- . 63*62 63’28 

Oxygen... 37*00 36*72 

Five new coinponnds have been prepared from the yellow liquid 
before mentioned: an amorphous hycbate ; a crystalline hydrate ; two 
Bubsulphates; and a double sulphate containing both protoxide and 
peroxide of manganese: the analyses of this latter salt led to the 
formula Mn 0 ft(S 03 ) 2 .Mn 0 (S 0 a). 9 H 20 . This double salt may he pro¬ 
duced hy the carefdl addition of reducing agents, such as alcohol, to 
the solution of the yellow sulphate; it is of a rose colour and easily 
decomposed by water. 

It is possible, of course, to regard this compound as containing 
manganese sesquioxide, but the existence of a corresponding potassium 
salt, and the fact that when decomposed by an alkali, it gives a pre¬ 
cipitate which yields a quantiiy of manganous oxide to ammonia, 
leaving a residue of peroxide, are sufficient to show that the manganese 
exists in the salt in two different states of oxidation. Manganese 
sesquiosdde does not break up under the action of ammonia. 

Manganese peroxide does not appear to be the only oxide of the 
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formula ROj wliicli cau unite mth aoids to form salts, inasmuch as. 
the author has obtained several definite combinations of stannic oxide, 
SnOg, with sulphuric, nitric, and hydrochloric acids. J. W. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


MiiCeralogical and Ciystallographical Notices (continued). 
ByA._ TON Lasaulx (Jfahrh.f. Min.^ 1876, 35S—368).— Aermite^ a 
new mineral, is oharacterised by its intense and brilliant colour, vary¬ 
ing from dark-blue to light sky-blue. It possesses a dense, indistinctly 
fibrous, foliated structure, being at the same time of a thoroughly 
earthy nature, k crystalline structure being scarcely discernible. A 
thin section still exhibited a deep* blue colour, and was distinctly 
pleochromatic, the colours varying from dark sky-blue, light-blue to 
yellowish-blue. In polarised light the section appeared almost uni¬ 
formly of a dark-green colour, thus differing from lazurite, which still 
retains its blue colour in polarised light. The crystal-system is 
probably either rhombic or clinoaxial. Hardness 3 to 4 ; some parts 
can be scratched with the finger-nail, others only with a knife. Streak- 
light bluish-grey. Binds together before the blowpipe, forming 
eventually a grey blistered slag containing here and th^re small metallic 
magnetic grains, proving the presence of iron. Acids attack the 
mineral easily in the cold, quickly removing the blue colour and causing 
a deposition of powdery silica. From these readtions it is evident that 
the mineral is neither vivianite, orocydolite, nor lazulite. A portion of 
the mineral was fused with sodium carbonate and analysed, when its 
percentage composition was ascertained to be as follows:— 

SiOfl. AljOs- FegOs&FeO. MngOs. CaO. MgO- HsO. 

48-628 7-661 32-786 1-167 3-686 0*900 6-168 = 100-676 

A previous spectroscopic examination had proved the absence of 
alkalis. It is evident that the mineral must be a hydrated ferroso- 
feiTic silicate (ferric oxide predominating), belonging either to the 
same class of minerals as gillingite, or to the chloropals. Specific 
gravity 3*0186. From a mieroscopioal examination the author observed 
that aerinite is the cement or binding material of a great mass of what 
are apparently cleavage-pieces of quartz, olivine, felspar, and augite, 
which are regularly embedded in it, sometimes in clumps and round 
masses, and occasionally separated by broad zones of the blue mineral. 
The quartz occupies only a secondary position, exhibiting at times, 
however, a hexagonal section, and contaiuing very large fluid enclo¬ 
sures which are moveable. The felspar is often observed sightly 
decomposed into serpentine. From the manner in which the partied^ 
of olivine occur in aerinite, the author considers it highly probable 
that the latter is a secondary product from the former, as portions; of 
oUvine which are near one another but se;^^irated by aedboite, possess 
iudform polarisation^ thus showing that they all probably batonged te 
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the Game individTial originally. Magnetite also occnrs in the mass 
TTith apatite, which is often intergrown with quartz and plagioclase. 
Hollow spaces are observed, not only in the aerinite, but also in the 
embedded minerals, sometimes containing a finely fibrous, radiating, 
zeohtic mineral. This zeolitio mineral appears to exert some influence 
upon the colour of the aerinite, as the latter has a leek-green colour 
at the points of contact with it. 

anew mineral, occurs in hollows in the granite of Striegau, 
as a felt-like formation of extraordinarily fine, colourless, or white 
flexible needles. The straight needles never exceed 0*01 mm. in 
breadth, and have a tabular appearance, owing to the predominance of 
two faces in the zone of prismatic development, indications of other 
faces in this zone being very rare. Indistinct sections appeared to 
be elongated rhombs. A very distinct cleavage was observed at right 
angles to the direction of prismatic development, no doubt being a 
basal cleavage, as all the larger prisms are closed by this cleavage face; 
in addition to the basal cleavage there is also a less complete prismatic 
cleavage. Examined in polarised light the mineral proved to be double 
refractive, the principal directions of vibration being parallel to, and 
at right angles to the vertical axis, or coincident with the cleavage 
directions. Total darkness was observed when the edges of a cleavage 
plane (a long prismatic edge and a short basal edge) are parallel with 
the “ chief section’^ of one of the crossed Kicors prisms. Extremely 
small rhombic sections were obtained and measured (approximately), 
and found to have angles of 120° and 60°: and from the other optical 
properties of the mineral von Lasaulx concludes that it crystallises in 
the rhombic system. It melts very easily in the flame of a Bunsen 
lamp, with intumescence, becoming eventually a transparent and 
nearly colourless glass. In the matrix it gives off* water. An analysis 
^owed it to have the following composition:— 

Si02. Al 203 .Fe 303 . CaO. Xi^O. M!g0,!N’a20,K20* HsO. 

55*70 " 18*64 19*51 1*18 4*97=100*00 

Specific gravity at 15° O = 2*263. From the analysis the formula 
2 GaO.Al 203 . 5 lji 02 -h 2 H 2 O is obtained, which does not agree with the 
formula, of any known zeolite, nnless it is supposed that the sodium 
oxide of an&Icime is replaced by calcium oxide, when it would nearly 
agree with the formula for that mineral, hnt against this is interposed 
the crystallographic system of the new mineral. The author prefers 
to give it a distinct name, as it does not agree with any known mineral 
species. The genesis of pilinite stands in direct connection with the 
occurrence of calcite in the hollows of the Striegau granite. 

Note on Ardennite .—A small hrownish-yellow transparent crystal of 
this mineral was . characterised by the predominance of the macrodome 
f oo, which was easily measured, and the angle found to he 112® 15', 
thus agreeing very closely with the angle calculated by vom Rath, 
viz,, 112*12°. The angle of^the prism was ascertained by measuring 
over the marcropinacoid ooPoo, and found to be 130° 20', the angle 
eal^lated by vom Rath being 130° O'. The faces of a brachydome, 
which could .not be measure^ were observed on one crystal, whilst 
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anotlier crystal nearly two inches in length and three lines in breadth, 
was strongly vertically striated on ooP and ooPoo . At the same time 
the macrodome (which was partially attached to quartz) was strongly 
striated parallel to the combination-edges with the pyramid. The 
prism of this crystal was mnch bent and evenly broken through at 
right angles to the vertical axis, thus adding a basal cleavage to the 
other three cleavage directions already described (Pogg, Ann.^ 149, 
241; Jahrb, /. Jfcfm., 1872, 930). Impressions o£ the striation are 
observed on the quai^z, similar to those .observed with tourmaline and 
microscopical apatite; from this fact it may be safely inferred that 
ardennite is the primary formation. Pisani stated that ardennite 
always contained arsenic, but the author has repeated the analysis of 
the specimen first described by him {Jahrl), f. Mm., 1874, 276), and 
confirms his statement that it was free from arsenic. Since then an 
improved method of separating vanadic acid in presence of alumina, 
discovered by Dr. Bettendorff, has enabled the author thoroughly to 
examine this mineral, and as the result of the analyses it appears that 
there are two varieties of ardennite, viz., (1) arsenic-ardennite; (2) 
vanadium-ardennite, the first having a very pale sulphur-yellow 
colour, and the second a colophonium-brown colour, the colour 
becoming darker as the percentage of vanadic acid increases, and 
lighter as the percentage of arsenic acid increases. 

BettendorfE separates vanadic acid from alumina by precipitating 
them from their solution with ammonia as vanadate of aluminium, an 
excess of ammonia having no influence. The precipitate is then 
digested with animonium phosphate on a water-bath, when the yellow 
precipitate becomes white, a double decomposition having taken place, 
viz., aluminium phosphate remains insoluble and ammonium vanadate 
is in solution. Perric oxide does not interfere with this reaction. 

Two analyses were made of (1) light coloured ardennite; and 
(2) colophonium-brown ardennite, resulting as follows :— 

SiOa* AI2O3. PesjOa. MnO. OaO. MgO. CuO. VOs. AsOa. H^O. 

Ho. 1.. 27*60 22*76 1*15 30*61 1*83 1*38 0*17 0*53 9*33 5*13 « 100*39 

Ho. 2.. 27*84^ iJii ' 26*70 2‘17 3*01 — 9*20 2*76 5*01 = 100*91 

It is found that the percentage amounts of vanadic acid and arsenic 

acid vary considerably, showing that they replace each other vicari¬ 
ously. Some of the arsenic-ardennites appear to have a dark colotir, 
but it is owing to an outward film of earthy pyrolusite, which is easily 
removed by hydrochloric acid. The primary ardennite is undoubtedly 
vanadium-ardennite, as it is always perfectly clear and transparent, 
whilst the lighter arsenic-ardennite is completely opaq^ue, and appears 
rather porous, thus favouring the assumption that it is a secondary 
product of the decomposition of vanadium-ardennite. 0. A. B. 

Analysis of ChrysocoUa and Copper-pltcliblende. By 
Hutchings {OJiem. News., xxxiv, 141).—The minerals are from 
Mexico, and are imported into England in large quantities for copper 
smelting. The chrysocolla has a light bluish-green colour; ^rd- 
ness, 4*0. The copper-pitchblende is dark brown, almost blacky. 
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hardness, 6'0- Tt contains large quantities of gypsum intermixed, 
and here and there copper carbonates. When large lumps are broken 
open, they often show dmsy cavities in which the chrysocolla occurs 
botryoidah This botryoidal chrysocolla is always coated over with a 
thin layer of quartz, sometimes amorphous, but more frequently 
beautifully crystallised in very minute crystals. The minerals were 
very pure, and were dried at 95® for some hours previous to 
analysis:— 


Chrysocolla. 

Copper-pitchblende. 

Silica soluble in HagCOs - - 

62'42 

20-63 

Silica insoluble in Ha^OOs - 

3-83 

7-35 

Copper oxide ... 

25-69 

28-59 

Lead oxide .. 

0-12 

0-41 

Ferric oxide . a. 

0-26 

10-94 

AliiTn-i-nfl. .. 

— 

0-15 

Manganous oxide. .. 

trace 

17-63 1 

^Ixygeu »• 

— 

8-60/ 

Cobalt oxide.. 

trace 

0-36 

Zinc oxide.. 

0-34 

1-64 

Lime . ... .. 

0-74 

- 0-92 

Magnesia.. 

106 

— 

Water .. ... • 

618 

8-30 


100-59 

100-81 


D. B. 

A Liithia-bearing Variety of Biotlte. By G*. W. Hawes (Am. 
J. of Set. [3], xi- 431).-—This mineral is from felspar quarries in the 
large granite veins near Portland and Middletown in Connecticut. It 
is black and lustrous, but in thin plates transparent brown and uni¬ 
axial. Specific gr&yiiy 2-96. Results of analysis: — Silica, 35*61; 
alumina, 20”0S; ferric oxide, 0*13; ferrous oxide, 21*85; manganous 
oxide, 1*19; magnesia, 5*23; potash, 9*69; soda, 0*52; lithia, 0*93; 
titanic ^id, 1*46 ; fluorme, 0*?6; water, 1*87, with a trace of chlorine. 
The ratio of R : % : Si is 1 : 1 : 2; and thus the analysis shows that 
this mica is an iron biotite in which lithia replaces part of the potash. 

Note on a New Cornish Mineral. By Fbedeeick Field 
(Ohem. Newst xxxiv, 147).—This mineral has the formula SFeO.P^Os, 
4 H 3 O; it is ^een transparent, and crystallises in rhombs; dissolves 
in hydrochloric acid, and loses water and turns black when heated 
per ee. Hardness, 3*5. W. R. 

A Snlphantimonide of Lead found at Amsberg, Westphalia. 
By F. PiSANi (Compt. rend.^ xxxiii, 747—749).—The mineral 
examined by the author was of a steel-grey colour and carious struc¬ 
ture, with cavities filled with crystals. Hardness, 2*5; density, 5*73. 
Examination and analysis showed it to be, a true crystallised hetero* 
morphite. R. B. 
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Origin of Crystalline Bocks. By A. M. LjSvt (Gorwpt. rmd.^ 
Ixxxiii, 749—752).—The results of a microscopic examination—^whioh 
the paper describes—of certain petrosiliceous rocks, invalidate, in the 
author’s opinion, the theory which regards crystalline rocks as formed 
from vitreous rocks by a process of devitrification. R. R. 

Experiments and Observations on Vitreous Bocks. By 
Stan, Meunibr (^Oompt. Ixxxiii, 616—619),—^As each group 

of vitreous rocks resembles in composition a group of crystalline 
rocks, they might be supposed to be simply fused crystalline rooks; 
but this supposition cannot be maintained on careful examination, for 
they are found to contain water and other volatile substances. Various 
facts, one of which is the existence of spherulitic obsidian, lead to the 
supposition of a true devitrification. The author experimented on 
small fragments of obsidian, in order to discover if, by application of 
heat, they would become devitrified, and found that when heated for 
eight days to a temperature below their fusing point, some samples 
remained practically unaltered, while in others white grains of felspar 
and prisms of augite were developed. These crystals were probably 
present before application of heat. It is probable, therefore, that de¬ 
vitrification does not take place in obsidian and galHnace below their 
point of fusion. Even in a pasty condition, as shown by another 
series of experiments, these rocks are not devitrified. Nevertheless, 
when they were fused for 36 or 48 hours, and then exposed for eight 
days to a temperature favourable to devitrification, some particles 
which acted on polarised light were observed, showing a commencement 
of crystallisation. In some cases the angles of fracture were rectan¬ 
gular or hexagonal, analagous to those of felspars- On analysis their 
composition was found to resemble that of orthose. The conclusions 
at which the author has arrived are: that vitreous rooks are not a pro¬ 
duct of fusion of crystalline rocks, but that crystaUine rocks are 
derived from vitreous rocks by devitrification^ that obsidian and 
allied rocks cannot be directly devitrified, owing to the escape of gas 
bubbles, but that this devitrification takes place after they have been 
fused so as to expel all volatile matter- W, R- 


Organic Chemistry. 


Formation of Tertiary Alcokols. By D, Pawlow (Beut Ohem. 
Oes. Ber,^ ix, 1311).—In the formation of these alcohols 2 mol. of the 
zinc-compound act on 1 mol. of the acid chloride. At the same time 
condensation-products of acetones are formed, because the latter are 
also a product of the reaction— 

yGBU 

OH 3 .OOOI + Zn(0Hs)2 = OHs-O^Ol 

^OZnCB^ 

"i/ni ^ -L r\TX nnni _ onr\ / OHa 


oHa-oeoi 


\oZnOH, 


+ OHaOOOl = 2CO 


{ 


CHa 


+ ZaOls. 
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Tlie acetone is tlien furfclier acted upon by the zinc methide, for on 
adding tbe latter body to acetone, mesityl oxide is formed, while 
among the products of the action of zinc methide on propionyl chlo¬ 
ride, the oxide OsHuO boiling at 16?—168® could be isolated. 

Ethylisopropyl ketone boils at 117—^119®, and is oxidised to acetone 
and propionic acid. 

By acting on bntyryl chloride with zinc methide and ethide, the 
tertiary alcohol 03 H 7 ( 0 H 3 )( 02 H 5 ) 0 OH was obtained, which boils at 
136—138®, and yields a heptylene boiling at 90—95°. Methylethyl- 
isopropyl carbinol, which was obtained by an analogous reaction, boils 
at 124—127^, and its heptylene at 75—80°. 0, S. 

Conversion of Acid Chlorides into Alcohols, By D. Dja- 
zoiTOW (7>ew^. Ghem, Qes. Ber.^ ix, 1312).—better yield is obtained 
by employing sodium instead of its amalgam, which Saytzeff used. 

0. S. 


Cholesterin. ByW. B. Walitzkt (Deut, Ghem, Qes, Ber,, ix, 
1310).—Cholesterin from brain yields the chloride CisHisCl. This 
chloride was heated with the acetates of potassium, sodium, and silver 
in presence of alcohol or acetic acid under varying conditions, but 
Berthelot’s acetate was not formed, the chloride remaining either un¬ 
changed or losing chlorine and being converted into a resin. Alkalis, 
sodium sulphite, potassium cyanate and cyanide, mercuric cyanide and 
silver cyanide, gave similar results. When the chloride is heated with 
sodium ethylate, the hydrocarbon C 26 H 42 is formed, which is sparingly 
soluble in alcohol, more readily in ether, and Crystallises in transparent 
needles melting at 80°, On heating the chloride with alcoholic 
ammonia, a resin is formed together with the compound (G 26 H 43 ) 8 B[CL 
The iodides of potassium and aluminium do not' convert the chloride 
into an iodide, and aniline does not act on it, whereas when sodium 
amalgam is added to its boiling alcoholic solution, the hydrocarbon 
CaeH^ is formed, crystallising from ether-alcohol in large pointed 
pyramids, melting at about 90°. Aqueous hydriodio acid and iodine 
and phosphorus convert cholesterin into impure C 86 H 42 - 

According to Latschinoff, cholesterin yields with potassium perman¬ 
ganate the acid which forms amorphous salts; only those of 

the alkalis are soluble in water, the others are insoluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether, hut dissolve in benzene. C. S. 

AeUon of Water on Glycols, ByM. E'bvole (Oom/pt, rend,^ 
Ixxxiii, 228—229).—^Bromide of isobutylene, when heated with water 
in a sealed tube, is transformed into tbe corresponding aldehyde. The 
author explains this reaction by supposing that the glycol is first 
formed, and then changed into aldehyde by elimination of the elements 
of water, thus:— 


CH 3 CHa OH 3 CHa 

CBr + 2H*0 = OOH 


+ 2HBr; 


CH^r 


CH,0H 
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OHi OH, 

= 


ci: 


OH, OH, 

OH + HaO. 


H,OH 


A 


HO 


For lie found that when the glycol prepared from bromide of isobuty¬ 
lene was heated with water for some hours at 200,° isobutyric aldehyde 
was in fact formed. The parallel reaction took place with ethylenic 
glycol at a somewhat higher temperature. 

Si. 


Preparation of Trimetliylene Bromide. By J. Lermontoff 
(^Liebig's Annalen, clxxxii, 358—362).—The author prepares this sub¬ 
stance as follows:—Allyl bromide is saturated at — 10° to — 16° with 
dry hydrogen bromide, and afterwards heated to 165—170° in the 
same vessel for 24 hours. Nearly the whole of the product boiling at 
high temperatures is trimethylene bromide. About one-third of the 
allyl bromide remains unaltered after this operation, but if the liquid 
be again saturated with hydrogen bromide and heated for 24 hours, 
the whole enters into combination. The product is purified by distil¬ 
lation with steam. J. S. 

Preparation of DicMoracetic Acid. By O. Wallach (Dmt. 
Ohem. Ges, JBer,^ ix, 1212).—This substance may be prepared as 
follows :—Ethyl dichloracetate (obtained by the action of potassium 
cyanide on alcoholic chloral) is dissolved in alcohol and mixed with 
an equal number of molecules of potash. The crystals of sodium 
dichloracetate thereby produced are dried, placed in a long combustion 
tube, and submitted to the action of a current of hydrogen chloride so 
long as the gas is absorbed. The dichloracetic acid resulting jfrom 
this operation is then distilled o:ff in a slow stream of hydrogen chlo¬ 
ride. The acid boils at 189—191°, solidifies at 0°, and yields a crys¬ 
talline potassium salt. J. B. 

Action of Potash on Trlchlorobntjrric Acid. By K. G-ae- 
zakolli-Thurnlak (JDmi. Ohem, Oes, Ber., ix, 1209).—^The author 
has obtained by this reaction an acid having the same composition as 
Gottlieb's diohlorocrotonic acid, but differing therefrom in properties. 
The investigation is not yet complete. J. R. 

A Simple Method of preparing Glycollic Acid. By Rudolph 
Fittio (Beut. Ohem. QesBer,, ix, 1198).—^When chluracetic acid in 
moderately strong aqueous solution is boiled for a few hours, it is 
almost completely converted into glycollic and hydrochloric acids. On 
distilling the product and evaporating the residue over the water-bath 
there remains a syrupy liquid containing only a trace of chlorine, 
from which it may be freed by again. evaporating with water. The 
calcium salt obtained from the residue is pure glycollate. J. R* , 

Action of Chloral and Bromal on Ozy-acids. By 0. 
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LAOH {D&ut. Ohem. Ges. JBer., ix, 1214—^1216).—The following bodies 
are obtained by beating chloral with the respective acids 
OMoralide of maiidelic acid, 

OaHtCHcf ^OHCOls 
^COO'^ 

Snow-white crystals melting at 59% boiling at 805—310® with partial 
decomposition, soluble in alcohol and ether, insoluble in water. 
GhloraMde of tartcuno add^ 

HC<f >CHOC3« 



Small crystals, melting at 122—^124% insoluble in water, soluble 
warm alcohol and ether. 

Ghloralide of malic acid^ 


ca,cooH 

in 


|^0>CHC0I.. 


in 


A monobasic acid, forming fine crystals which melt at 137® and dissolve 
freely in hot water. 

The corresponding hromalides are obtained by precisely similar re¬ 
actions. . J. B. 


Synthesis of a-Oxybnlyrio Acid. By S. Prschibitbsk (Deut. 
Gliem, Ges. Ber., ix, 1312}-—This acid is formed by the action of 
hydrocyanic and hydrochloric acids on propionic aldehyde. C. S. 


Action of Allyl Iodide and Zinc on Ethyl Oxalate. By E. 
Patebno and P. Spioa (fiazzetia cldmica italiaiia vi, 38—^39).—On 
gmitly heating a mixture of one molecular weight of ethyl oxalate and 
4 of aUyl iodide with granulated zinc, an energetic action is set up, 
which must be moderated by afPosion of cold water. On adding water 
to the product and distilling, an oil passes over, which when sub¬ 
jected to fractipnation, may be separated into allyl iodide and a com¬ 
pound boiling at 207—209®. This by analysis gave numbers corre¬ 
sponding with the formula CioHjeOs, so that there can be no doubt 
the substance is ethyl-diallyloxalate, HO.C( 03 Hs) 2 . 00 ( 002 H 5 ). Prom 
this ether the acid may be obtained by saponification, but the authors 
have nob yet examined it. They thought it probable that the acid 
G 8 H 10 O 2 might be obtained by Prankiand and Duppa’s method of 
treating the ether with phosphorus trichloride, but the results were 
unsatisfactory. 0. B, G- 
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On so-called Non-saturated Compounds. By Rudolph 
Fittig (^JDeuL Ohem, Oes. Ber,^ ix, —^1196).—This is a contiima- 
tion of a previous paper on the same subject, of which an abstract 
has already appeared in this Journal (1876, i, 897). 

It was stated before that maleic aci^ and its anhydride^ when dis¬ 
solved in fuming hydrobromic acid, are converted into fumaric acid. 
Further examination of this reaction has shown that monobromosnc- 
cinic acid is formed at the same time. The two products are formed 
in about equal numbers of molecules, whatever the proportion of 
hydrobromic acid employed. 

Fumaric acid^ when heated to 100® with a sufficiently large excess 
of hydrobromic acid,- is rapidly and completely converted into mono- 
bromosuccinic acid, identical with that obtained from maleic acid. A 
strong solution of monobromosuccinic acid, prepared in the cold, is 
almost completely decomposed by boiling for a few hours, the product 
being pure fumaric acid. 

Oitraconic acid and its anhydride dissolve in fuming hydrobromic 
acid to a clear liquid, which in the course of a few days deposits small 
hard crystals of bromopyrotartaric acid. This acid, when recrystallised 
from hot water, forms large transparent monoclinic crystals melting at 
148® with decomposition. It is resolved by prolonged boiling with 
water into methacrylic and hydrobromic acids and carbon dioxide, and 
the same decomposition is brought about instantaneously by dissolving 
the acid in excess of sodium carbonate aud heating the solution to the 
boiling point. The reaction affords a satisfactory means of preparing 
methacrylic acid. 

ItacoTuic acid dissolves in fuming hydrobromic acid, and forms with 
it a crystalline addition-product melting at 137®, which is still under 
investigation. 

Orotomc and isocrotonic acids dissolve in hydrobromic and hydriodic 
acids, forming solutions which deposit substituted bromobutyric acids 
after standing a few days. These products are completely converted 
into normal butyric acid by treatment with sodium-amalgam. 

Oinnamic acid combines with hydrobromic and hydriodic acids in- 
the cold. Bromhydrocinnamic and iodhydrocinnamic acids both form 
pearly laminss, the former melting at 128®, and the latter at 120®, with 
decomposition. J, R. 

On the I$omerio Pyrotartaric Acids. By W, Markownikopp 
(Idebig^s Annalen^ clxxxh, 324—346).—The author’s investigation of 
these acids has led to the following results 

1 . Byrotartcmc Acid from Fropylene Bromide, —This acid was pre¬ 
pared by heating to ISO® a mixture of propylene bromide with excess 
of potassium cyanide and alcohol, and afterwards heating the propy¬ 
lene cyanide thus formed to 100° with fuming hydrochloric acid. Thb 
product, when purified by crystallisation, melted at 112°. 

The neutral ammonium salt forms crystals very easily soluble in 
water and sparingly soluble in alcohol. 

The calcium salt forms small prismatic crystals- 

The acid, when heated to 200®, gives ofE water and is converted into 
the anhydride, OsHeOa, which is a colourless oily liquid boiUni^#fc 
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244*9® (corr.), tasting sweet and sour, and combining but slowly with 
water. Pyrotartaric acid prepared from tartaric acid behaves in the 
same manner, so that the two acids are identical. 

2. la&pyroiartaric Acid from cc-Bromohutyrie Add ,—This acid, termed 
by the author a-isopyrotartaric acid, was prepared by acting on ethyl 
bromobutyrate dilated with alcohol with potassium and mercury 
cyanide at 130®, and heating the ethyl oyanobutyrate thus formed to 
100® with hydrochloric acid. It crystallises when pure in rhombic 
prisms, which melt at 111*5® and dissolve easily in water, alcohol, and 
ether. At 160® it begins to decompose into carbon dioxide and butyric 
acid. 

The potassium salt forms small crystals easily soluble in water, in¬ 
soluble in alcohol. 

The sodium salt crystallises in granular masses, more freely soluble 
in cold than in hot water. 

The silver salt dissolves sparingly in boiling water. It does not 
blacken at 100®. 

The zinc salt^ formed by saturating the acid with zinc carbonate, is 
sparingly soluble in cold and hot water. At 150® it begins to decom¬ 
pose into butyric acid, carbon dioxide, and water. 

The lead scitt is a heavy white precipitate, which is not affected by 
boiling. 

The ethyUether of this acid, formed by the action of ethyl iodide on 
the silver salt, is a colourless liquid of faint aromatic odour, boiling at 
199—201®. 

3. Isopyroiartaric Acid from Isobutyric Add (J^^IsopyrotartaricAdd '),— 
This acid crystallises in transparent four-sided prisms, sparingly 
soluble in alcohol and moderately soluble in water. At 120® it sub¬ 
limes in white needles, and at 170® begins to melt and decompose into 
carbon dioxide and isobutyric acid. 

The sodiwni salt crystalHses in small needles easily soluble in water. 

The barium salt is less easily soluble and crystallises in stellate 
groups of thin needles. 

The caldum salt, like that of the a-acid, is moderately soluble in 
cold water and is deposited from the solution on warming. It crys¬ 
tallises in nodules. 

The magnesium salt is crystalline and easily soluble in water. 

The zinc salt, 05 H 6 O 4 Zn. 3 HaO, obtained by saturating the acid with 
zinc carbonate, dissolves in 106 parts of water. It resembles the zinc 
salt of the a-acid and decomposes in the same manner. 

The lead salt, produced on adding lead acetate to a hot solution of 
the sodium salt forms white scales, insoluble in hot and cold wstter. 

The silver salt crystallises in small needles insoluble in water and 
not affected by boiling. 

4. Normal Pyrotartaric Add ,—^This acid, obtained by acting on pro¬ 
pylene bromide with potassium cyanide at 100®, and then proceeding as 
in the preparation of a-isopyrotartario acid, crystallises from water in 
large transparent four-sided prisms which melt at 97*5®. It distils 
for the most part at 215®, the distillate forming a ,white crystalline 
mass melting at 82®. 
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The calcium salt, which is more freely soluble in cold than in hot 
water, crystallises in stellate groups of thin needles. 

The magnesium salt is crystalline, and easily soluble in water. 

The zinc salt dissolves very sparingly in cold, and still less freely in 
hot water. 

This acid appears to be identical with Dittmar’s pyrotartaric acid, 
obtained by the reduction of glutanic acid, the salts of the two acids 
behaving in the same manner. 

The foregoing results set at rest the question of the isomerism of 
the dicarbon acids of the formula C 5 H 8 O 4 . The four theoretically 
possible isomerides are now all known. Their structural formulse 
.are as follows:— 


CH2CO2H 

in, 

Ah,co*h 

Normal 

pyrotartaric acid. 


CH2CO2H 

AhOOsH 

Ahs 

Metliylauccimc acid 
(horn tartaric acid). 


CHCCOaH)* 

Ah, 

Ah, 

Ethylmalonic acid 
(from butyric acid). 



Dimethylmatomo acid 
(from isobutyric acid). 


J. R. 


On Normal Oxypyrotartaric Acid (Glutanic Acid) and Its 
Isomerides. By W. Mabkownikopf {Liebig^s Amialm, olxxxii, 
347—358).—The author prepares glutanic acid by the action of 
nitrous acid on glutamic acid, the best result being obtained by 
adding potassium nitrite in the required quantity to a dilute solution 
of glutamic acid mixed with hydrochloric acid. Glutanic acid, being 
very soluble, is obtained in crystals with difficulty. The crystals melt 
at 72—73°, and solidify, on cooling, in a clear amorphous mass. The 
acid appears to form with ba'ses two classes of neutral salts differing 
in solubility. 

The zinc salt, obtained by saturating the acid with zinc carbonate, 
crystallises from a syrupy solution, on standing, in transparent four¬ 
sided tables, which when dissolved in hot water are ti’ansformed into 
a pulverulent sparingly soluble salt. It crystallises from a hot satu¬ 
rated solution in nodules agreeing in composition with the formula 
GsReOsZn “t* 3S2O. 

The magnesium salt, OsHeOsMg 4- 4 H 3 O, obtained in the same 
manner as the zinc salt, is sparingly soluble in cold water, and crys¬ 
tallises from hot solutions in transparent microscopic rhombic tables. 

Glutanic acid, when heated to 190°, is converted into an anhydride, 
which dissolves in water, reproducing the acid. 

Glutanic acid is converted by reduction into normal pyrotartaric 
acid. It is isomeric wi^ih Maxwell Simpson’s oxypyrotartaric acid 
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from diohlorliydrin- The struotitral formolse of these bodies are as 
follows:— 

CH(OH) 00 ja CHaOOaH 

Ah* Ahcoh) 

Ah*oo,h Ah^co*h 

Glutaxdc acid. Oxypyrotartaric acid. 

The author discusses also the probable formulae of itamalio and 
citramalio acids, two other isomerides of glntanic acidj .bnt as yet the 
constitution of these bodies cannot be determined with certainty. 

J. R. 

Conversion of Cftraconic Anliydride into Xeronic Anliy- 
dride. By R. Bittig (Beut OTiern. Oes, JBer,, ix, 1T89).—The author 
formerly described as xeronic anhydride a body formed in the distilla¬ 
tion of citric acid. Further investigation of this body has shown that 
it is a product of the decomposition of citraconic anhydride (see this 
Journal, 1876, i, 898). 

When pure citraconic anhydride is gently heated in a retort, it 
begins to evolve carbon dioxide at 160®, and on continuing the heating 
till the temperature gradually rises to 190®, the contents of the retort 
become converted into a brown very viscid mass, which when distilled 
yields first a small quantity of citmconic anhydride, and afterwards, 
at 220—^270®, a brown oil insoluble in water, a carbonaceous residue 
being left in the retort. The brown oil, when distilled with water, 
yields a distillate of xeronic anhydride, the amount of which is com¬ 
paratively small. J. R. 

Product of the Oxidation of Glycogen with Bromine, Silver 
Oxide, and Water. By R. H. Chittenden (Liebig's Annalen., 
clxxxii, 206—213).—^The author has obtained, by the action of bro¬ 
mine on an aqueous solution of glycogen at 100®, and subsequent 
treatment of the product with silver oxide, an acid which he proposes 
to call glycogenic ctdd. It forms when pure an intensely sour syrupy 
liquid, the aqueous solution of which dissolves carbonates, forming 
salts havmg the general formula CsHnM'O? and mostly crystalline. 
The calcium, barium, cadmium, cobalt, manganese, and lead salts 
have been analysed. In all but the last (CeHaPbaOT) the acid appears 
to be monobasic. The formation of the acid by the oxidation of gly¬ 
cogen may be represented as follows :— 

CsHioOg + H 2 O + Br? = C6B[ia08Br2; 
C8Hi206Br2 + Ag20 = OsH^Ot 4* 2AgBr. J. R. 

Glycosamiue Hydrochloride. By G. Ledderhose (Beut. 
Ohem, Oes^ JBer,^ ix, 1200).—^When purified chitin is heated for half 
an hour with pure strong hydrochloric add, it dissolves completely, 
forming a. blackish^brown solution, which when evaporated leaves a 
lai^e quantity of brilliant crystals mixed with a black amorphous 
mass. If chitin be similarly treated with addition of metaUio tin 
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the solution formed has onlj a slight yellowish-brown colour, and the 
formation of the amorphous substance is entirely avoided. The crys¬ 
tals amount to about 40 per cent, of the chitin employed. Their 
composition agrees with that of a carbohydrate in which HO is re¬ 
placed by NHa, combined with hydrogen chloride. 

G0H.(CH.0H)4 . OHa. NHa + HOI. 

The crystals, which have a decidedly sweet taste, dissolve freely in 
water, sparingly in alctihoT, forming acid solutions. They give with 
soda-ley and copper sulphate a dark-blue solution, which deposits 
cuprous oxide on warming; The substance is being further examined. 

New Derivatives of Mucic Acid. By Rudolph Fittig (JDeut 
CJiem, Oes, Ber,^ ix, 1198).—^Mucie acid is decomposed by fuming 
hydrobromic acid when heated therewith for some days in the water- 
bath. The chief product of the reaction is an acid crystallising from 
water in long silky needles and from alcohol in laminae, and agreeing 
in composition with the formula CsH^Os. Its formation may be repre¬ 
sented by the equation— 

OflHioOg OsH^Ofi “H 3H2O ^ 

in accordance with which the author calls it deJiydromucie acid* 

The harivm salt, OeH^OsBa + 2^H20, crystallises in tufts of needles 
sparingly soluble in cold water. The calcium salt, CeHaOsCa + SHaO, 
forms colourless laminae or small transparent needles. The silver salt, 
OsHaOsAga, is a white precipitate insoluble in water. 

The ethyl eth&r, G6H206(CaH6)a, crystallises from alcohol in colour¬ 
less rhombic prisms, dissolving easily in alcohol and ether, and melting ^ 
at 46—47®. It is not affected by heating with acetic anhydride. 

The acid is converted by the action of sodium-amalgam into a new 
acid, which is crystallisable and easily soluble, and melts at about 
140®. 

Dehydromucic acid, when carefully heated, distils for the most part 
undecomposed, without melting; but when distilled in a bent tube it 
breaks up almost entirely into carbon dioxide and pyromucic acid. 

Gg^^iGs CfiHiOa GOa* J. R. 

On the Preparation of Iievnlinic Acid and on Caragheen- 
sugar. By F. Bentb (J)eut, Chem* Ges, Ber., ix, 1157—^1158).— 
This acid is formed not only by boiling cane-sugar or inulin with 
dilute sulphuric acid, but is also obtained from filter-paper, wood, 
daragheen-moss, and left-handed gum-arabic- The latter yields, at 
the same time, a small quantity of Scheibler’s arabinose, and caragheen, 
an inactive sugar, which reduces copper and silver salts, and is oxidised 
by nitric acid to oxalic acid. The isomeric silver levulinate, which 
the anther formerly described, does not exist, being only the impnre 
ordinary salt (see this Journal, 1875, 1005). G. S. 

Spontaneous Alteration of Anhydrous Hydrocyanic Acid; 

VOL. xxxr. 
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and a New Case of tlie Complete Transformation"^ of that 

Acid. By jr. DE Q-irard (Oom^L rmd.^ Ixxxiii, 344). —It is known 
that anhydrous hydrocyanic acid sometimes suffers decomposition in a 
very short time, whereas at other times it may be kept for months 
without change. This difference arises from the calcium chloride used 
in drying the acid. If the calcium chloride is neutral, the acid obtained 
will be pure; but if the chloride is alkaline, as it is when ignited in 
the open air, the acid rapidly decomposes spontaneously. The expla¬ 
nation is that on the contact of the acid with the lime contained in 
the ignited calcium chloride, calcium cyanide is formed 5 this, with 
the water contained in the h 3 "drooyanic acid, gives rise to the for¬ 
mation of calcium formate and ammonia, and it is known that a trace 
of ammonia is sufficient to determine the decomposition of the anhy¬ 
drous hydrocyanic acid. 

If some pure anhydrous acid be heated in a sealed tube for four or 
five hours, the liquid solidifies to a compact black mass. On opening 
the tube, there is no evolution of gas, and the black substance bas 
the total weight of the acid employed, and the same centesimal com¬ 
position. On beating it in a tube open at one end, ammonium cyanide 
is at first formed, then cyanogen, and a carbonaceous residue is left; 
but it may be heated to 50° without alteration. 

On treating the black substance with ether, a orystallisable body 
is obtained, upon which further experiments are in progress. 

0. H. P, 

Decomposition of Potassium Cyanide, Zinc Cyanide, and 
Potassium Formate, in Carbonic Acid, Air, and Pure Hydro¬ 
gen. By L- Naudik and F.de Montholon (Gomjpt, rend.^ Ixxxiii, 
345),—Carbonic acid completely decomposes potassium cyanide in 
aqueous solution. With a solution containing about 3 per cent, of 
the salt, and a regular current of carbonic acid, the quantities of 
cyanide decomposed were found to be equal for equal intervals of 
time. 

Decomposition of Potassium Cyanide in Pure Hydrogen^ and in Air 
DepHved of Oarhonio Acid, —solution containing 2*17 per cent, of the 
salt as HOy, was employed, through which hydrogen was passed. 
After 36 hours, the loss of HOy amounted to 5*8 per cent. The 
decomposition still proceeded, but so slowly, that the loss of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid was undeterminable. The limit of 6*8 per cent, was 
attained more rapidly in proportion as the current of hydrogen was 
itself more rapid. At a temperatnre of 15°, no formic acid was pro¬ 
duced ; but at 60—80°, a notable quantity of potassium formate was 
obtained, but as this body decomposes at that temperature, the pro¬ 
gress of the reaction could not be followed. 

Air gave identical results. 

The decomposition of potassium cyanide in an inert gas is limited 
only by the alkalinity of the remainder, due to the potash liberated; 
with carbonic acid, there is no limit, because the alkali is neutralised 
as rapidly as it is produced. 

Decomposition of Zinc Cyanide and Potassium Pormaie in Carbonic 
Add^ Pure Hydrogen^ and Pure Air, —^Zinc cyanide, suspended in dis- 
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tilled water, suffered slow decomposition by a rapid current of car¬ 
bonic anhydride. With air deprived of carbonic anhydride, a very 
slight but noticeable decomposition occurred. "No ti’ace of decom¬ 
position was noticed in the cases of uranium and nickel cyanides, 
even by the prolonged action of carbonic anhydride; but that gas 
decomposes potassium formate, as also do pure hydrogen and air, 
though in a less degree. C. H. P. 

Tlie Structure of Cyanic and Gyanuric Acids. By A. Claus 
(J3eui. Chem. Ges, Ber.^ ix, 1165—1167).—The author maintains, 
against Nencki and Fleischer, that these acids are hydroxyl-compounds. 

O. S. 

CMoral Oyanide-cyanate and its Derivatives. By C. O. Cboh 
(JDeicb, Ghem, Ges. Ber.^ ix, 1253^1255).—The formation of this sub¬ 
stance has been described by the author in a previous paper (see this 
Journal, 1876, i, 376; also ii, 66 ). It dissolves sparingly in cold, 
and easily in hot water, being completely decomposed thereby, with 
formation of liydrocyanic and formic acids. On heating it with water 
in sealed tubes, hydrocyanic acid is eliminated, and the liquid yields 
ammonium chloride on evaporation. The substance dissolves in 
<Hlute acids and crystallises therefrom unaltered, but when heated with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, it yields ammonium chloride. When dis¬ 
tilled with water, it is resolved into hydrocyanic and hydrochloric 
acids, carbon dioxide, and formic acid. Heated per se in a closed 
tube, it sublimes partially in long needles at 100 % and carbonises at 
120 ®. 

In the reaction of chloral, potassium cyanide, and potassium cyanate, 
there is formed, together with the foregoing compound, a body having 
the formula C 4 H 3 GI 2 N 2 O 2 , and therefore differing from it by the 
elements of 1 mol. of hydrogen chloride. This substance, previously 
desci;:ibed by Wallach (see this Journal, 1876, i, 376), forms small 
yellow needles, soluble iu alcohol, ether, and water. The author has 
found that it is formed whenever chloral cyanide-cyanate remains 
suspended in a solution of potassium cyanide. It dissolves in soda- 
ley, and is precipitated unaltered by acids. When heated with alkalis, 
it evolves ammonia. Heated with dilute hydrochloric acid, it is con¬ 
verted into fine lamiuaa of a substance which dissolves in water, 
alcohol, and ether, and ciystallises therefrom in yellow needles, agree¬ 
ing in composition with the formula C 4 H 3 Cl 2 N' 04 . The fozonation of 
this substance may be represented thus : 

O^HaCblSrsOa -h HOI + 2 H 3 O = O 4 H 2 OI 0 NO 4 + KHiCl. 


The needles melt at 154°, sublime partially in beautiful rhombic 
tables, dissolve in ammonia and dilute acids, and crystallise from the 
latter unchanged. J. R. 

Action of Bromine on Phenyl Sulphocyanate. By B. Peos- 
KAUER and Eug. Sell (Bent, Ghem, Ges. Per., iv, 1262—1266).— 
When a solution of bromine in chloroform is added to phenyl snlpbo- 
cyanate diluted with chloroform, an orange-red crystalline sub- 

F 2 
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stance is formed, tlie compositioil of whicli agrees witli the formtila 
OuHio^^’gSaBra. • At the same time, some phenyl isocyanide is formed. 
The reaction is probably represented by the equation— 

SCCeHsISrOS) + Bra = OwHioNaSsBl^ + OeHsNC. 

The former product dissolves quietly in water in the cold, but at 
100 °, a violent reaction occurs, in which large quantities of carbon 
dioxide and hydrogen sulphide are evolved, and aniline hydrobromide 
and the hydrobromide of another base, OeHsNO, are formed. The 
reaction is as follows:— 

Ci^HioT^TaSaBra + 5HaO = CeHsKO + CgHsNHa 4- 2HBr 4- 
8 HaS 4- 2008. 

The base, CeHslTOa, crystallises in white needles, which dissolve 
sparingly in water and easily in alcohol. It forms, with platinum 
tetrachloride, a crystallisable double salt. Its melting point is 166®. 

With alcohol, the orange-red body behaves quite differently. At 
the boiling heat, a violent reaction takes place, in which ethyl bromide 
and hydrobromic acid are formed, and part of tbe alcobol is oxidised. 
The liqnid, on cooling, deposits beautiful sulpbur-yellow needles, 
agreeing, when purified, with the formula O 14 H 10 IT 3 S 3 , melting at 
152®, and dissolving freely in hot alcohol, but not in water. The 
same product is formed by the action of glacial acetic acid on the 
orange-red body. Its constitution is not yet determined. The authors 
are continuing their investigation. J. B. 

Action of Alcoholic Potash on the Mustard Oils (Sulpho- 
carbimides). By B. Schiff (JDeut Ghem, Oes, Bar, ix, 1316).— 
By this reaction the same sulphocarbamic ethers are formed that 
Hofmann obtained by heating the sulphocarbimides with absolute 
alcohol to 110®. Thus a mixture of phenylic sulphocarbimide and 

f 00«H 

alcoholic potash becomes hot, and then the compound CS < 

separates out. Allylic sulphocarbimide is even more readily acted 
upon by alcoholic potash. C. S, 

Action of Phosphonis Pentabromide on Amides. By 
O. Wall AC H (JDeut, Ghem. Gas, Bar, ix, 1213). — Diethyloxamide 
reacts with phosphorus pentabromide at a gentle heat, to form two 
crystalline bodies, which may be represented by the formulae. 

CBraNHaHs CBr]SrC8H5 

■ I and I 

CBrsBHCaHs OBrNOoHs 

These substances are decomposed by water, and react with ammonia 
to form diethyloxamide. When heated, they give off hydrogen bromide 
and yield a brown mass, from which potash liberates the base hrom-* 
oxalethylin. This last is a solid .body, which distils with difflculty- 

J. R- 
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On Salts of Hydroxylurea and Double Salts of other Hy- 
droxamates. By jN". D. C. Hojdges (Idehig^s Annalenr^ clxxxii, 214— 
220).—Dresler and Stein, who first investigated hydroxylurea, were 
unable to obtain compounds of that substance with acids. Derivatives 
of hydroxylamine corresponding with amides having since been shown 
to possess acid properties, it is improbable that hydroxylurea is capable 
of combining with acids: it might rather be expected to contain 
hydrogen replaceable by metals, and the results of experiments made 
by the author seem to show that such is the case. 

Sodium <Mid Potassium Salts of Sydroxylurea .—^When a solution of 
hydroxylurea in absolute alcohol is mixed with a solution of potassium 
hydrate or of ndetallic sodium in absolute alcohol, a colourless pre¬ 
cipitate is thrown down, which rapidly becomes pasty, and absorbs 
moisture greedily from the air. On one occasion the potassium com¬ 
pound was obtained as a crystalline powder, which, after careful 
drying in a current of air, was found to contain 17‘94 per cent, of 
potassium. By analogy with other hydroxamates, the formula of the 
potassium salt should be !N' 2 CH 3 K 02 + JN 2 CJEl 40 a, which requires 
20‘56 per cent, of potassium. 

Lead Salt of Hydroxylurea and Acetic Acid .—When to an aqueous 
solution of the sodium salt obtained as above, an excess of neutral lead 
acetate is added, the solution deposits on standing small colourless 
crystals agreeing in composition with the formula, 

(C 2 H^ 02 )aPb + + H 2 CPUO 2 , or 

-f- 


^NaCBEaOa 


Lead Acetate a^id Anishydroxam^ate .—Acid potassium anishydrox- 
amate added to excess of a strong solution of neutral lead acetate 
throws down a dense white precipitate, the composition of which, 
after drying, agrees with the formula. 


Pb<^ 


, 02^1302 


N(C8H70a)HO 


Lead Acetate and Benzhydroxamate .—Obtained in the same manner 
as the preceding compound. A dense white precipitate, agreeing in 
composition with the formula. 


Pb/ 


C,H,0, 


\ 


■IT( 0 ,H 50 )HO 




N(0,H,0)HO 




J. B. 


Decomposition of Uroxanie Acid. By L. Medious (Beut. Ohem. 
Ges. Ber. ix, 1162—1164).—On boiling this acid with water, no 
allantoic acid is formed, as Mulder has stated, the products consisting 
of urea, carbon-dioxide and glyoxalyl-urea. 

C 03 Sr 2 H 4 + OO2 + O3H4N2O2. 
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' This decomposition confirms the views which the author held as to 
the constitution of uric and uroxanic acids. 


Uric acid. 


.NH—0—00—ISTH 

( 5 ^ • II 1 

'NH—G—NH—CO 


6 $ 


TJioxanio acid. 

OH 

a 


■HH- 


OOgHNHa 


0—HH—CO 

in 


GHyoxalyl-urea. 


/HTH—OH.OH 

db I 


\3SrH--CO 


0. s. 


Two new Thiocarbamides (Sulpbureas). By Ph. db Cler¬ 
mont and E. Wehrlin (^Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 347).—These were 
produced by a reaction similar to that signalised by one of the authors 
for the preparation of phenylthiocarbamide, which consisted in heating 
aniline hydrochloride with ammonium sulphocyanide. 

CresyltMocarhamide^ OS.NH 2 .NH.C 7 H 7 .—Hydrooliloride of paratolui- 
dine is heated with ammonium thiocyanide, on the water-bath, in 
presence of water. After a brief space an insoluble substance sepa¬ 
rates. This is washed on a filter until the washings afford no reaction 
with a ferric solution, and then dissolved in boiling alcohol, which, 
on cooling, deposits the cresylthiocarbamide in crystals. These crys¬ 
tals are colourless plates, which melt at 188®, have a persistent bitter 
taste, and are scarcely soluble in water or ether. 

Ifaphtylthiocarbamide .—Prepared in the same manner as the last, 
substituting naphtylamine for the toluidine. It crystallises in small 
prisms with rhombic base, which melt at 198®, are slightly soluble in 
water and ether, and very soluble in boiling alcohol. They have a 
bitter flavour, and become brown on exposure to the air. Heated with 
lead oxide in boiling alcohol, the substance is completely desulphurised, 
and a crystalline body is produced, which is under examination. 

If to a solution of naphtylthioearbamide in sulphuric acid ^ little 
nitric acid is added, nitrous vapours are evolved, and a flocoulent yellow 
substance produced which is slightly soluble in water, but very soluble 
in alcohol. It has an intense tinctorial power, and dyes silk a beautiful 
yellow. The formula of naphtylthioearbamide is OS.NH2.NH.O10H7. 

0 . H. P. 


On Fluorene and Pyrogenic Hydrocarbons. By Philippe 
Barrier {Ann, Ohim. Fhys, [5], vii, 472—546). —The author com¬ 
mences by briefly referring to the results of various chemists who have 
isolated or othermse examined the hydrocarbons flnorene, anthracene, 
phenahthrene, and tolane: the last-named three isomerides may all be 
formed synthetically from toluene, and may legitimately be considered 
as derived by dehydrogenation* from the hydrocarbons C 14 H 14 . 

Fluorene, isolated some years ago by Berthelot from the heavy oils 
of coal tar boiling between 280 and 340®, has been prepared in some 
quantity by the author and carefully examined. It is best prepared 
&om the heavy oils from wMoh anthracene and naphthalene have 
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separated, by first submitting tbem to fractional distillation, and col¬ 
lecting- the portion passing at 290—340® (the distillate at 270—290 
contains much acenaphthene) ; by a further series of fractionations a 
portion passing at 300—320® is isolated. To obtain a good result, 
enough oil should have been originally employed to allow of 15 or 20 
liters of this distillate being collected. By the action of cold, this 
fi^ction becomes nearly solid; the mass is pump-filtered, and the solid 
residue pressed in blotting paper, and then again distilled, collecting 
what passes at 290—310®. Above this temperature httle but phenan- 
threne passes over, this hydrocarbon being thus obtained in an almost 
pure state; it constitutes about one-half of the pressed crystals. On 
again distilling and collecting’at 295-^305®, a yellowish-white mass is 
obtained containing a little oxidized substance and some acenaphthene ; 
these are eliminated by successively crystallising from a mixture of 
benzene and alcohol, alcohol alone, and glacial acetic acid. The last- 
named solvent removes the oxidized substance, but the same result 
can also be obtained by exposing to sunlight a solution of the crude 
fiuorene in benzene. 

Absolutely pure fiuorene may be prepared from the nearly pure 
substance thus obtained by dissolving it in ether, and adding the re¬ 
quisite quantity of picric acid. On slow evaporation fine red needles 
of the picric acid compound of the hydrocarbon separate, melting at 
80—82^; by treating these with ammonia the hydrocarbon is set free; 
and by repeating' the combination with picric acid and regeneration 
several times, a perfectly pure body, melting at 118®, is obtained. 

Fiuorene thus obtained boils at about 305®; it sublimes with difficulty 
in very small white plates, agglomerated so as to look like small white 
granules. It is very soluble in ether, benzene, carbon disulphide, 
and hot alcohol; in cold alcohol it is only sparingly soluble. The 
crystallised product has a beautiful violet fiuorescence. On analysis 
it gives numbers leading to the formula CiaHio*—a result confirmed 
by the quantity of picric acid contained in the picrate, and by the 
analysis of dihromofiuorene —a well-crystallised characteHstic derivative 
obtained by adding the calculated quantity of bromine dissolved in 
carbon disulphide to a solution of fiuox’ene in the same menstruum. 
By distillation a residue is left which is freed from a red bye-product 
by washing with ether; the insoluble substance is then crystallised 
twice from carbon disulphide by spontaneous evaporation. The 
crystals belong to the clinorhombic or monoclinic system, and melt 
at 166—167®; they distil unchanged at a high temperature, and are 
not attacked by boiling alcoholic potash. They are nearly insoluble 
in ether and in alcohol, bub dissolve readily in carbon disulphide 
and in chloroform. This bromo-derivative is formed by the reaction. 

O 13 EC 10 2B[Br * 4 “ 0 j[ 3 B[ 8 Br 2 . 

When heated with red-hot lime, it forms dij^hmiyl melting at 60®, 
and produces lemon-yellow rhomboidal plates, with Fritzsche’s re- 

* The author throughout his paper employs the combmiug nimiberB O »'6 and 
O =* 8, and adheres to the system of formulae used by Berthelot, of whom he is a 
disciple. He accordingly represents fiuorene by the formula OfleHjo and fluorenic 
alcohol by 
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agent (dinitrantliriiq^uinone): hence the author regards fluorene as a 
diphenyhmethyleney 

Ci.Hs,CH„ 

i.e., as “ diphenyl in which Ha is replaced by an equal volume of 
methylene.” 

If an excess of bromine be employed in the production of dibromo- 
fluorene, or if that body be heated with bromine, hydrobromio acid 
is evolved and trihromojluorene formed thus:— 

OiaHsBra -+• Br^ = HBr + CiaHTBra. 

It is somewhat difficult to obtain this body free from the dibromo 
derivative; when pure it melts at 161—162*. A tetrabroTnofluorene 
and a dihromide of wiondbromofiuoreyie Ci 3 H 9 Br(Br 2 ) have also been 
obtained, the latter by avoiding all heating when fluorene and bromine 
are brought together, this being accomplished by passing air charged 
with bromine vapour slowly into a solution of fluorene in carbon 
disulphide. This body forms silky yellow needles, soluble in benzene, 
but decomposed on frequent crystallisation, forming hydrobromic acid 
and dibromofluorene; this result is instantly brought about by contact 
with alcoholic potash. The production of this addition-product is, 
according to the author, quite in accordance with the constitution 
assigned to fluorene; bromodiphenyl-methylene should be capable of 
taking up Br^; thus: 

Oi3BrH,[(OH2)( -)3 +Br2 = 0«BrH7C(CH2)(Br2)]. 

When nitric acid acts on fluorene, mono’-nitrofluorene and diniiro-- 
fluorene are produced; the former is a red powder not easily obtained 
in the crystalline state; the latter a reddish-yellow mass of needles diffi- 
CTiltly soluble in ordinary solvauts, but crystallisible with difficulty from 
a mixture of nitrobenzene and light oils : when treated with reducing 
agents, it forms an alkaloidal substance {JDiot/mine of fluorene . 
Sulphuric acid forms with fluorene a sulpho-acid the salts of which 
are either non-crystalline, or crystallisable only with difficulty. 

^ Chromic acid dissolved in acetic acid, or a mixtuie of potassium 
dichromate and sulphuric acid, attacks fluorene only with difficulty; 
after long action there are formed, besides formic, oxalic, and phthalic 
acids, two new bodies— fluorene-qumone and di^Jienylene carhmvyh 
These are nearly insoluble in water, and are separated by means of a 
warm mixture of alcohol and benzene. On cooling, grains of the 
former separate, whilst the latter remains in solution ; by recrystalli- 
^tion of these grains from benzene, fluorenoquinone is obtained pure • 
it is formed by the reaction, ’ 

OaHio + 30 = OisHgOa + HgO. 

Kuorenequinone melts at 181—^182°: sulphurous acid solution at 
100 ® gives a ciystalline product, probably fluorene-hydroquinone; 
when it is heated to 180® with iodine and phosphorus, fluorene is 
regenerated. 

Diphenylene-carhonyl, C 12 H 8 .CO, melts at 81—82®. When treated 
with melting potash it forms diphmylformic addy OigHg.CHgOa, the cal¬ 
cium salt of which gives rise to diphenyl by dry distillation. Appar- 
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ently. therefore, this oxidation-product of fluorene is identical with 
the “ diphenylenacetone ” of Fittig and Ostermayer, prepared from 
diphenyl-oxalic acid (an oxidation-product of phenanthrene). Hence 
the relationships between fluorene, diphenyl, and phenanthrene are 
expressed by the formulae— 

OxaH8(OH2^, 0 i 2 Bra(B[ 2)5 and 0i2H8(C2H2). 

By acting on diphenylene-carbonyl (prepared from phenanthrene, 
which is easier) with nascent hydrogen, fluor&ruic alcohol is formed; after 
crystallisation from benzene, this alcohol forms hexagonal plates melt¬ 
ing at 153®; it is soluble in alcohol and ether, more so in benzene; 
oxidising agents convert it into diphenylene-carbonyl, it behaves 
like a secondary alcohol. The following equations represent the for¬ 
mation of the alcohol, and its subsequent reconversion into diphenylene 
carbonyl;— 

^ O12H8.CO. -h H2 = Ci2H8.C(H20) 

f Cx 2 H 8 .C(H 20 ) - 1 - 0 = C12H8.CO -h H2O. 

By the action of acetic anhydride at 100®, flnorenic alcohol forma 
fluorenic acetate^ a crystallisable body melting at 76°, and capable of 
saponification by baryta-water at 120®, with formation of barium 
acetate and reproduction of the alcohol. When heated to a tempera¬ 
ture a little below its melting point, either alone or, preferably, 
with acetic anhydride, fluorenic alcohol loses water and forms fluoremo 
ether — 

20i2H8(H20) = Oi3H8(Ci8HioO) “1“ BEsO. 

The ether thus formed is a nearly colourless resinous body melting at 
about 290®, very soluble in benzene, but only sparingly soluble in 
alcohol and ether. These properties of fluorenic alcohol result, accord¬ 
ing to the author, from the double functions it possesses, arising from 
its being nob only a hydrogenised carbonyl (i.e., an incomplete ketone), 
but also a derivative of a non-saturated hydrocarbon; wherefore it 
exerts the functions of a pseudo-alcohol of incomplete character, and is 
capable of parting with water, whilst it can also polymerise, the two 
actions taking place simultaneously. 

Together with fluorenic alcohol there is formed, on hydrogenising 
diphenylene carbonyl with sodium amalgam, a small quantity of a body 
somewhat more soluble in benzene, and crystallising in flne needles. 
Hot improbably this body is the r^atively complete body of the series 
formed by the fixation of 2 H 2 on diphenylene carbonyl, and bearing to 
fluorenic alcohol the same relation as pseudo-propylic alcohol to allylic 
alcohol. 

When fluorene is heated to about 276® with ten times its weight of 
a solution of hydriodic acid saturated at 0 ®, carbon is set free, together 
with various hydrocarbons of less complex character than fluorene; 
benzene and toluene are thus produced, together with a hydrocarbon 
boiling near 220 °, and entirely soluble in fuming nitric aoid- If a 
larger quantity of hydriodic acid be used (40 parts), hexane and hep¬ 
tane and a tridecane, G 13 H 283 are formed, together with a minute 
quantity of a hydrocarbon volatile at about 360®. The tridecane thus 
produced is not attacked either by nitric acid, cold bromine, or fuming 
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sulplmrio aoid; it can also be formed by beating to 200 ® flnorene and 
red phosphor ns with hydriodio acid of sp. gr. I'S. 

In the hope of synthesizing flnorene from a mixture of benzene and 
toluene at a red heat, in virtue of the reaction— 

CeHft + 06H4,0H, = 06H4(0eH4.0H2[~]) + 2Ho, 

Benzene. Toluene. Flnorene. 

the author passed the vapour of a mixture of these hydrocarbons 
through a red-hot tube, but with no decisive result; a minute quan¬ 
tity of a body boiling near 801®, and possessing fluorescent properties, 
was formed, but the greater portion became converted into diphenyl and 
anthracene. With the same object in view the isomeric hydrocarbons, 
C 13 H 12 , diphenyl-methane and phenyl-toluene (from liquid bromo- 
toluene and phenyl bromide by the action of sodium) were heated in 
sealed tubes wrapped in wire gauze to a dull red heat, the air in the 
tubes having been withdrawn by a pump before sealing the tubes; no 
fluorene, however, was produced in either case. The phenyl-toluene 
used. was found to boil at 255—^260° after purification by fractional 
distillation. Like its isomeride, diphenyl-methane, it yielded benzene 
and toluene in the sealed tube ; a viscid hydrocarbon boiling at about 
300® was also formed with phenyl-toluene, whilst diphenyi-methan© 
gave rise to much anthracene. 

The author considers that fluorene is formed in coal-tar by an altera¬ 
tion of phenanthrene^ which he supposes first to assimilate hydrogen, 
forming phenanthrene hydride, OuHm, which then splits up into 
acetylene, hydrogen, and fluorene, thus ;— 

20i4B[i 2 = OgHa + He H" 20i3Hio* 

No experimental evidence in support of this view is, however, 
adduced. 

Action of Seat jon Hydrocarbons derived from 'a Double Molecule of 
Toluene by elimination of Hydrogen. —The isomerides dibeiizyl, 

ditolyl and benzyl-toluene, are repi*esented thus— 

Dihenzyl. OeHi.CHgCOHg.CGHe] 

Ditolyl. CH 2 .C 6 H 4 CC 6 H 4 .C 3 H 4 ] 

Benzyl-toluene. CH 2 .C 6 H 4 COH 2 .G 6 H 6 ] 

all these being capable of being regarded as being formed from 
toluene by elimination of hydrogen, thus :— 

2G7H8 = C14H14 4 " H2. 

In order to trace out the relationships between these substances and 
the- three isomerides C 14 H 10 , anthracene, phenanthrene, and tolane, 
the former hydrocarbons were heated to 500—600° in sealed empty 
tubes as above described. In this way dibenzyl gave rise to toluene^ 
and siilb&ne^ Ci 4 H 22 , thns;— 

2 O 14 H 14 = GuHi 2 “H* 2 O 7 H 8 . 

Bibenzyl. Stilbene. Toluene. 
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By tlae same means stilbene gave rise to toluene jphenantlirene — 
30i4Ui2 = 2Ci4Hio + 207B[8j 

no tolane being found, although the production of that body would 
seem a pHori probable, since the relationships of dibenzyl, stilbene, 
and tolane are represented by the formulae— 


Dibenzyl. C6H4.CH2[CH3.C6H6] 

Stilbene. C 6 H 4 .CCOH 2 .O 6 H 6 ] 

Tolane . ; 


phenanthrene being C.CH 4 [ 06 H 4 .CH 3 ], since the author finds that on 
heating tolane with hydriodic acid and red phosphorus to 180° stil¬ 
bene is formed. The phenanthrene, therefore, is produced on heating 
stilbene by a sort of “ intramolecular movement ” analogous to that 
whereby ethyl-benzene becomes transformed into dimethyl-benzene at 
a high tempei'ature (Berthelot). Tolane itself when heated in a 
sealed tube to 500° is almost wholly carbonised, a little benzene and 
traces of what seems to be diphenyl being formed, but no phenanthrene 
or other hydrocarbon. 

Ditolyl prepared from solid bromotoluene and sodium gave rise, when 
heated to 500—600° in a sealed tube, to no decomposition at all during 
a short exposure; but after the lapse of a longer time it was 
wholly destroyed, hydrogen being evolved and carbonisation taking 
place, but neither anthracene nor phenanthrene being formed. {Simul¬ 
taneously with the crystallisable ditolyl prepared from solid bromo¬ 
toluene, the author found that a liquid isomeride, called by him 
/8-ditolyl, is formed in small quantity. This is diJfferent from the 
ditolyl previously known, prepared from liquid bromotoluene, inasmuch 
as when heated in a sealed tube, it is wholly destroyed, like the 
solid ditolyl, whilst ditolyl from liquid bromotoluene (a-ditolyl of 
the author) forms under the same conditions tohiene, anthracene^ and 
ph&nanthrene^ the second hy^drocarbon constituting the greater portion 
of the product. The mixture of anthracene and phenanthrene thus 
produced was found to give with !Pritzsche’s reagent brown rhomboidal 
plates exactly rei^embling those assigned to the ‘‘ phorene ” of that 
chemist, whilst the pure hydrocarbons separated by repeated crystalli¬ 
sation from this supposed phorene gave entirely difierent products, 
anthi'acene forming rose-violet plates, and phenanthrene clear yellow 
ones : hence the author concludes that phorene ” is not, as Fritzsche 
supposed, a single hydrocarbon isomeric with anthracene, but is simply 
a mixture of phenanthrene and anthracene, the more so as a mixture 
of perfectly pure anthracene with pure phenanthrene formed brown 
rhomboidal plates with Fritzsche’s reagent. 

Benzyl-toluene as prepared by acting on benzyl chloride with zinc 
in presence of toluene, is a mixture of two isomer ides both represented 
by the formula 0 H 2 . 06 H 4 [CH 2 . 06 H 6 ] (just as the three ditolyls above 
mentioned are all represented by CH 2 - 06 H 4 [ 0 H 4 . 0 H 4 ]) : the author 
did not attempt to separate these two, but heated the mixture boiling 
at 277 ° in a sealed tube. The products were toluene and emithraoene^ 
formed from oiie modification of the benzyl-toluene, w'hhe from the other 
modification which remained unaltered under the conditions of the expe- 
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rimentj a minute amount of plienanthrene was apparently also formed, 
as tlie plates thrown down by Pi*itzsche*s reagent were not of a pure 
rose-violet colour, but consisted of a mixture of rose-violet plates with 
brown ones. 

To complete the history of the pyrogenic derivatives of the hydro¬ 
carbons C14H14, the author synthesized a new isomeride, ;phenyl 
^Bylene, by Zinclce’s method, viz., acting on tolyl chloride (prepared by 
the action of chlorine on xylene vapour, and boiling at 192—196°) 
with zinc in presence of benzene. After several fractionations a pro¬ 
duct was obtained boiling between 270° and 280°, and giving numbers 
agreeing with the formula O14H14. To this body the author assigns 
the formula (CH2.06H4.CH2)(CsH6), regarding it as being formed by 
the reaction— 

CH2.C6H4.CH4 + C6Hie== Ha -i- (CH 2 .C 6 H 4 .CH 2 )(C 6 He), 

Xylene. Benzene. (Phenyl-xylene). 

w'hilst benzyl toluene is formed by the reaction— 

2(C6H4.CH4) = Ha -H (C6H4.CH2)(C6H4.CH4). 

Toluene. Benzyl-toluene. 

On heating this phenyl-xylene to 600—600° in a sealed tube, there 
were obtained benzene, xylene, and anthracene, apparently containing a 
little ^henanthrene, as brown plates were obtained with Fritzsche’s 
reagent. 

It hence appears that in pyrogenic actions anthracene may be formed, 
not only by the dehydrogenation of a double molecule of toluene (or 
of a hydrocarbon such as benzyl-toluene of the same degree of carbon 
condensation), but also by the similar reaction between benzene and 
xylene. 

A fraction of hydrocarbons boiling at 245—260° was isolated from 
coal-tar and deprived of solid hydrocarbons by methodical precipita¬ 
tion with picric acid. The liquid thus obtained consisted of a mixture 
<5f saturated hydrocarbons of high boiling point (paraffins ?) and other 
hydrocarbons of character analogous to the OuHu hydrocarbons. On 
heating this mixture to 500—600° in sealed tubes, there were obtained 
acenajyhtJiene and a little benzene and naphthalene, whence it is manifest 
that the coal-tar hydrocarbons of more saturated character split up 
under the influence of heat into less condensed carbon groups, just as 
do the hydrocarbons above examined. 

Thenanihrene. Regarding this hydrocarbon as diphenyl in which 
Ha is replaced by acetylene, the author tried to synthesize it by passing 
through -a red-hot tube a mixture of diphenyl vapour and ethylene. 
The products of the reaction were b&nz&ne, sinjrolene, and naphthalene, 
arising from the condensation of the acetylene formed by the action 
of the heat on the ethylene, the first also azdsing from the decomposi¬ 
tion of diphenyl. In addition anthracene and phena/nthrene were 
formed, the latter constituting the mflin portion of the whole product. 
Hence the reaction was— 

OiaHe(Ha) + OaH, = Ha + Ci2H6(CHa)2. 

Biphenyl. Acetylene. Phenanthrene. 
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In the hope of preparing the phenanthrene hydride described by 
Grsebe, the author heated together to 210—240® phenanthrene and 
hydriodic acid, bnt without any result. At 260® a liquid was formed, 
consisting of unaltered phenanthrene and a paraffin, Oi 4 H 3 o, not 
attacked by nitric acid, cold bromine, or sulphuric acid. Hence the 
author concludes that Grsebe’s product was not a single hydrocarbon, 
C 14 H 12 , but only a mixture of this tetradecane and unchanged phenan¬ 
threne ; although he thinks phenanthrene hydride is formed in small 
quantity when sodium amalgam acts on an alcoholic solution of phe¬ 
nanthrene. The mixture of phenanthrene and the product of its 
hydrogenation by hydriodic acid was heated in a sealed tube to 600®; 
dyphervyl^ he7izene, and a little phenanthrene were formed by the inverse 
reaction of that by which phenanthrene is synthesized, viz.:— 

Ci2H8(02H2) “1“ ^^2 CJi2Hio 4" C2hi2‘ 

The acetylene thus produced, however, becomes forthwith polymerised 
into benzene. 

Phenanthrene and anthracene are formed simultaneously, not only 
in the above-described cases, but also by the pyrogenous reaction of 
benzene and styrolene, and of ethylene and benzene. The anthracene 
formed by acting on benzyl chloride with water forms with Fritzsche’s 
reagent the brown compound characteristic of a mixture of anthracene 
and phenanthrene, as does also the anthracene produced by reducing 
alizarin with zinc powder. The only reaction in which phenanthrene 
is formed without the production of anthracene is when stilbene is 
heated. 

When benzyl sulphide is distilled, a body expressed by the formula 
O 14 H 12 S is formed, to which the author applies the term-suljpfiostilhene. 

This substance forms light white plates melting at 168—^169®, and 
readily subli ming at a higher temperature. With Fritzsche’s reagent 
it forms light yellow rhomboidal plates, and with picric acid it pro¬ 
duces very unstable fine red needles. By oxidation it forms benzylic 
alcohol. C. Bi. A. W. 

Ssmthesis of Propyl-isopropyl-benzene. By E. Patbrno and 
P. Spica (Oazzetta cMmica italiana^ vi, 99—100).—The authors 
find that a powerful reaction takes place when either benzyl chloride or 
cumenyl chloride is treated with zinc-ethyl, it being necessary to cool 
the zinc-ethyl with snow, and add the chloride drop by drop. With 
benzyl chloride a hydrocarbon was obtained, closely resembling in its 
properties the cumene from cuminic acid, but which, if Jacobsen’s 
results are correct, must be isomeric with it. Cumenyl chloride gives 
a hydrocarbon, O 3 H 7 .O 6 H 4 .CHa.O 2 H 5 , ^ropyl'^opropyl-henzene. It is 
lighter than water, and boils at 205®—208®. The authors have not 
yet carefully examined these reactions, hut have observed that con¬ 
densation-products of high boiling point are formed at the same time. 

O. E. G. 

Action of Carbon Tetrachloride on Phenol in Alkaliae 
Solution. By K. Rbimbr and PEan. Tiemawn {Deut. Ohem. Oes, 
Ber., ix, 1285—1287).—Carbon tetrachloride is but very slowly acted 
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on when heated with an aqueous solution of phenol in excess of alkali, 
but in alcoholic solution the reaction proceeds more rapidly. The 
products are salicylic and paraoxybenzoic acids, the formation of 
which is represented by the following equation 

^COOlS'a 

OaHsONa + OCli + SNaHO = + 4N’a01 + 3K^O. 

'OhTa . 

Tlie autliors employed in their experiments 28 parts of sodium 
hydi-ate or 36 parts of potassium hydrate, dissolved in a small quantity 
of boiling Tvater, and mixed with so much alcohol that carbon tetra¬ 
chloride produced no turbidity iu the solution, together with 10 parts 
of crystallised phenol and 17 parts of carbon tetrachloride, the mixture 
being heated to 100® in sealed tubes for two or three days. 

The relative amounts of salicylic and paraoxybenzoic acids pro¬ 
duced were apparently not influenced by the nature of the alkali 
employed. ' 

This reaction of carbon tetachloride on phenol in alkaline solution 
corresponds exactly to that of chloroform, since it produces directly the 
same acids that are obtained by the oxidation of the aldehydes formed 
in the chloroform reaction. J. B», 

Preparation of Hydroqninone. By P. Weselski and J. 
ScHULEB (BeiU. Ghem, Qes. Ber,^ ix, 1159—1161).—When diazo¬ 
phenol nitrate, which is obtained by the action of nitrous acid on a 
solution of phenol in ether, is dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, and 
the solution mixed with alcohol and ether, the sulphate crystallises 
out, which by means of barium chloride, is readily converted into the 
hydrochloride. The diazophenol is identical with that which Schmitt 
obtained from the nitrophenol melting at 110®. 

When the sulphate is boiled with water, a resinous body is formed, 
but on using dilute sulphuric acid (15—20 per cent.), hydroquiuone 
is produced, a pure product yielding 46*2 per cent., instead of 50. 

o. s. 

Rotatory Powers of the Isomeric Oamphols. By J. be 
Montgolfier rend,^ Ixxxiii, 341).—The camphols of dif¬ 

ferent origin, natural or artificial, differ from one another only by 
their rotatoiy power. This is explained by the fact that borneol con¬ 
sists of a mixture of an active and an inactive variety, the maximum 
rotation for the active one being 4- 37° for the ray D. It is easy to 
produce the variety having a high rotatory power, but the production 
of the other is by no means so certain, and as yet all efforts have 
failed to obtain a borneol wholly inactive. By the action of alcoholic 
potash on camphor, a borneol of very low rotatory power is obtained, 
such as 1** 41, 3 ,■ and 5 15. ^y using alcohol more and more 
dilute, the rotatory power of the borneol is progressively increased 
but other circumstances also affect the results, the study of which is 
not yet completed. By the act of combination, the rotatory power of 
borneol is augmented. Some pure borneol having a rotation of 14° 35', 
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was treated witK stearic acid for ten hours at 200°. The portion not 
combined was removed, and found to have a rotatory power of 15°, 
whilst that obtained by decomposing the stearic borneoi bad a rotatory 
power of 22° 18'. This is evidently not a separation of the active 
from the inactive variety. 

The augmentation of rotatory power is effected by the temperature 
at which the etherification takes place; the higher that temperature, 
the greater the rotatory power of the borneoi subsequently elimi¬ 
nated. 

Is this really a creation of rotatory power ? .The author thinks not, 
because the camphors produced by the action of nitric acid on borneols 
of any rotatory power always exhibit the same rotation, namely, about 
44® 40'. These results cannot be explained on the hypothesis of an 
active and an inactive variety, without supposing a partial destruction 
of the inactive variety by the action of stearic acid, and its total 
destruction by conversion into camphor. But this is not borne out by 
experiment, because there are no products of destruction by the action 
of stearic acid, and the transformation of a nearly inactive borneoi, 
such as of 30' rotation, ought to give only about ohe-twentieth of 
active camphor, whereas the quantity really obtained was far larger. 
The hypothesis of an ordinary inactive variety should therefore be aban¬ 
doned. It is a new type; an active body in which the rotatory power 
is, so to speak, hidden, and is ready to be reproduced by the first 
action to which it is subjected, such as etherification, especially at 
high temperatures. Thus, the borneols, whether natural or artificial, 
would be mixtures of this particular inactive, and of the active varie¬ 
ties. 0. H. R 

• 

Crystalline Form, Specific Gravity, and Molecular Volume 
of Oxysulphobenzide, ByJ. Annahbtm (Deut, Ohem, Ges. 
ixy 1148—1150).—To obtain well defined crystals of oxysulphoben- 
zide (C 6 H 4 . 0 H) 3 S 02 , it is dissolved in boiling glacial acetic acid, and 
the nearly saturated solution placed iia a -watei’-bath, which is heated 
to 100°. A second larger inverted beaker is then put over it, the whole 
covered with a cloth, and left to itself for 24 hours. The crystals are 
often 2 cm. long, and 5—6 mm. thick, and belong to the orthorhombic 
■ system, being combinations of oo Poo , oo P 2, OP, P. Axial ratio, a zh : o 
= O'53419 : 1'2829 : 1. The specific gravity at 15° is 1'3663, corre¬ 
sponding with the molecular volume 182*9, which number agrees 
very closely with that calculated from the atomic volumes of the 
elements; that of amorphous carbon = 7;5; of rhombic snlphur =: 
15"6 ; of hydrogen, 6'5; and of oxygen, 5; the two latter being calcu¬ 
lated from the molecular volume of water. 

The specific gravities of the following derivatives were also deter¬ 
mined :— 

Spec. grav. Temp. Mol.’ toI. 

Tetraohoroxysulphobenzide .. 1*7774 16° , 2i8:2 , 

Tetrabromoxysulphobenzide. 2*3775 17 288*0 

Tetraiodoxysulphobenzide. 2*7966 19 269*5 
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Two BenzenedisHlphonic Acids and their Relations. By 

W. Kobbnbb and Gr. Monsblise (Oaz^etta cJdmica italianaj vi, 133 
—142).—Most chemists now consider the relation between the dihy¬ 
droxyl and dicarboxyl derivatives of benzene to be that represented by 
the formulae— 


06(0H)(0H)H4. 

Pyrocatechin. 

C6(002H)(C0*H)H4. 
Phthalic acsid. 


06 ( 0 H)H( 0 H)H 3 . 

Resorcm. 

C6(002H)H(C02H)H3. 

Isophthalic adld. 


Cb(OH)H2(OH)H2. 

Hydroqninone. 

C»(002H)H2CC02H)H2. 

Terephthalic add. 


One of the greatest difficulties in the acceptance of this hypothesis is 
the fact that the benzenedisulphonic acid discovered by Hofmann and 
Buckton yields both resorcin and terephthalic acid. It seemed not 
impossible, liowever, that the disnlphonic acid hitherto considered 
as homogeneous, was really a mixture of two isomeric acids, 
C 6 (S 03 H)H(S 03 H)H 3 and C 6 (S 03 H)H 2 (S 03 H)H 2 . This supposition 
has been fully confii*med by experimental evidence. 

The benzenedisulphonic acid was prepared by dissolving two parts 
of pure benzene in three parts of a mixture of ordinary (1 vol.) and 
fuming (2 vols.) sulphuric acid, and heating the product with three- 
fourths its volume of the fuming acid to 200—^245® for 3—5 hours. 
The black mass was then dissolved in water and neutralised with calcium 
carbonate, the calcium salt was converted into the potassium salt, and 
the solution evaporated. By this means crystals of two kinds were 
obtained, which had to be separated mechanically. One of these, 
'pqtassium a-henzenedisulphonaie, C 6 (S 03 K)H(S 08 K)H 3 -h H 20 , corre¬ 
sponding with isophthalic acid, forms large, colourless, sharply- 
defined prisms, very soluble iu water, but insoluble in alcohol; whilst 
the other, potassium ^-benzenedisulphonate, 06 (S 03 K)Ha(S 03 K)H 2 H- 
H 2 O, corresponding with terephthalic acid, was obtained in ill-defined, 
thin, iridescent plates, less soluble in water than the a-compound. The 
acids were liberated from the purified potassium salts by adding a con¬ 
siderable excess of sulphuric acid, precipitating the potassium sulphate 
by alcohol, and finally removing the excess of sulphuric acid with 
barium hydrate. Both acids are deliquescent, crystalline substances, 
closely resembling each other. 

<r Derivcbtives of a-Benze^iedisulphonic Add .—The harimn^salt, 
06 (S 0 s)H‘(S 03 )H 3 + 2 H 2 O, crystallises from a dilute solution in large, 

Ba 

colourless prisms, whidh^ are sometimes quite transparent, whilst from 
a concentrated solution it separates in nodules consisting of colourless 
needles. The lead salt, 03 ( 803 )H(S 03 )H 3 + 2 H 2 O, appears to be 

isomorphouB with the barium salt. The copper salt^ 06CS03)H(S03)H3 

On 

+ 6H3O, forms blue needles; the sodium saZt, 03 (S 03 ll!^a)H(S 03 lTa)H 3 
+ 4 H 2 O, crystallises in colourless needles, and the cadmium salt iu 
sma31, colourless prisms. 
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et^Dicyanohenzene, 06(0N)H(01T)H3, is obtained, together -witlL 
ammonium carbonate, by distilling a mixture of the potassixim a-disul- 
phonate with potassium cyanide. It is readily purified by washing 
with water and crystallisation from alcohol, in which it is very soluble. 
It forms needles, which melt at 156®. It is readily decomposed by 
boiling with potassium hydrate solution, yielding potassium isophtha- 
late, with evolution of ammonia. The isophthalio acid melts above 
320®, and yields the characteristic soluble barium salt.. 

a^BenzenedhulpJionic chloride. C 6 CS 02 Cl)H(S 02 Ci)H 3 , formed by the 
action of phosphorus perchloride on the potassium salt of the a-aoid, 
crystallises from ether in large, colourless prisms, which melt at 68°; 
it is converted into the corresponding amide^ C 6 (S 02 N'H 2 )H(S 02 NH 2 )H 3 , 
by the action of ammonia-solution. The amide crystallises in needles, 
resembling sublimed benzoic acid, and melts at 229®. 

Thioresorcin is formed by the reducing action of tin and hydrochlo¬ 
ric acid on the chloride, and after being purified by distillation in a 
current of steam, forms a crystalline mass of aromatic odour, resem¬ 
bling that of the leaves of some species of geranium. It melts at 27*1°, 
and distils unaltered at 245®. It readily yields metallic derivatives. 

JDerwatwes of ^-JBenzenedisuljphonio Acid. — The barium salt, 
C 6 (S 03 )H 2 (S 03 )H 2 4- H 2 O, forms crystalline crusts, consisting of 

Ba 


microscopic needles, much less soluble in water than the corresponding 
a-compound. The lead salt, 06(S08)H2(S03)H2 + H 2 O, forms small, 


granular crystals, which under the microscope are resolved into 
nodules of minute needles. This also is somewhat less soluble than 


the a-compound. 

^-Dicyandbenzene is readily prepared in a manner similar to the a- 
compound, the yield being considerably greater. It crystallises in 
large lustrous needles, which melt at 222®, but begin to sublime at 
153°. It is very slightly soluble in alcohol, even when boiling, "Stud is 
deposited again alm.ost entirely when the solution is cold. By the 
action of a boiling solution of potassium hydrate, the cyanobenzene is 
converted quantitatively into terephthalic acid, 

^^Benzenedisulphonic chloride, Gb(SO 201)H2(SO2C1)H2. The action 
of phosphorus perchloride on the j^disulphonate, is much less violent 
than with the a-compound, the product being obikined at once in the 
crystalline state. It is less soluble in ether than the a-dicyanobenzene, 
crystallising in long, transparent needles which melt at 181°. The 
amide, C 6 (S 02 NH 2 )H 2 (S 02 NH 2 )H 2 , crystallises from water in very 
thin scales, and from alcohol in small plates which melt, at 288°. 

TMohydroquinone is formed from ^-benzenedisulphonic chloride by 
the action of tin and hydrochloric acid, subliming in lustrous, hex¬ 
agonal plates. It is purified by distillation in a current of steam, and 
crystallisation from boiling alcohol, in which it is but slightly soluble. 
The colourless crystals become oxidised on -exposure to the air^ with 
formation of a yellow powder. Thiohydroquinon© melts at 98"*, aaid 
possesses an aromatic odour, distantly resembling ^^t of 
TOL. XXXI. 
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It yields metallic dei'ivatives, tlie lead compound being an orange-red 
precipitate, wliioh is unaltered by a concentrated solution of potassium 
bydrate, even wben heated with it at 200 ® for several hours. 

0. E. G. 

Sulplioparaclilorobenzoic Acid. By Th. Oollbn and 0 . Bot- 
TiNGER (DeuL Gliem, Oes. ix, 1247—1251).—The preparation 

and properties of this acid and some of its salts were described in a 
former paper (see this Journal, 1876, ii, 412). Some other compounds 
have now been examined. 

The acid sodium salt crystallises in tufts of needles, which contain 
2 mol. of water, and are easily soluble in water. The magnesium salt 
forms needles containing 6 mol. of water, which is given off at 160°. 
The anhydrous salt absorbs moisture with avidity. The zinc salt is 
very soluble, and crystallises from concentrated solutions in long 
shining needles containing 4 mol. of water. The neutral silver salt 
forms brilliant pointed needles containing 1 mol. of water, which it 
gives off at 120 °, the salt decomposing at a somewhat higher tempe¬ 
rature. It dissolves in water. 

The potassium salt is not converted into dioxybenzoate by fusion 
with potash. When fused with potassium formate, it yields benzoic, 
isophthalic, and terephthalic acids. 

The free acid, when treated with sodium-amalgam, is deprived of 
chlorine, and at the same time reduced. ITo definite products of the 
reaction have been obtained. 

Phosphorus pentachloride, acting on the acid, forms a chloride, 
which crystallises from, ether in long needles melting at 150°, and 
agrees in composition with the formula O 6 H 3 Cl.OO.SO 2 .OH.Cl. This 
body, when dissolved in alcohol, is converted into the ethyUcompound^ 
O 6 H 3 CICOSO 2 OHOO 2 H 5 , which forms long needles melting about 
150°. The chloride, when treated with alcoholic ammoma, yields 
the ammonium salt of the aniide^ O 6 H 3 Ol.OO.SO 2 .ONH 4 .NH 2 , which 
crystallises in hair-like needles, melting at about 230°. J. R. 

SnlphLoparabromobenzoic Acid. By 0 . Bottingeb (Beut. 
Ohem, Oes, Ber., ix, 1251).—In a previous paper, the author stated 
that this acid yields a chloride melting at 155®, with decomposition. 
Further examination of the reaction has shown that various mono- 
chlorides are formed according to the temperature. The chloride 
formed in the cold (that previously described as above) melts at 
176°, aud is converted at a higher temperature into another chloride 
melting at 108°. The former of these is designated a-chloride, the 
latter jS-chloride. 

The <z-cMoride has an acid reaction. The ethyUcompound melts at 
.165°. The G/mide melts at 252^—254°, and crystallises in long needles: 
its ammonium salt melts at 203°. 

The ^-chloride forms an ethyUcompound melting at 90°, and crys- 
taffising in laminae which sublime undecompoaed. The amide melts 
at 229—230°, aud forms an* ammonium salt crystailisiug in needles 
and melting at 125—126°. j, b,. 
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Action of Chloroform on Aromatic Oxy-acids in Alkaline 
Solution. By K- Reimeb and Feed. Tiemaistn (Deut Chem. Ges. 
Ber.^ ix, 1268—1278).— Salicylic Acid. —^When pure salicylic acid 
(14 parts) and solid sodium hydrate (25 parts), dissolved in water 
(50 parts) are boiled with chloroform (15 parts) for some hours, and 
the product of the reaction is dissolved in water and strongly acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, a yellow precipitate is thrown down, which 
dissolves readily in ether, and is taken up therefrom almost entirely 
by an aqueous solution of acid sodium sulphite. The latter solution, 
when boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, deposits a crystalline precip¬ 
itate, separable by crystallisation from water into the two following 
bodies:— 

/COOH 

1. JParaldeJiydosalicylic acid, .—This substance crystal- 

\OOH 

lises first in long delicate yellowish needles, melting when pure at 
248—249°, and dissolving &eely in ether and hot alcohol, but very 
sparingly in water and chloroform. The aqueous solution produces a 
deep cherry-red coloration with ferric chloride. It decomposes car¬ 
bonates with effervescence, and combines with acid sodium sulphite, 
thus behaving both as an acid and an aldehyde, whence it appears 
that it is formed by the introduction of the aldehyde-group into sali¬ 
cylic acid. Its calcium salt, when submitted to dry distillation with 
calcium hydrate, yields paraoxybenzoic acid. The author concludes, 
therefore, that the aldehyde-group occupies the para-position in re¬ 
lation to the hydroxiyl. 

2. Orthoaldehydosalicylic add, —This body is contained in the mother- 
liquor of the preceding, and is taken up therefrom by ether, which leaves 
it on evaporation in the form of a white crystalline mass. When pure, 
it crystallises in delicate needles, which melt at 166°, and sublime 
without decomposition at a somewhat higher temperature. Its aqueous 
solution is coloured yellow by soda, and red by ferric chloride. It 
decomposes carbonates with effervescence, and combines with acid 
sodium sulphite, like the preceding compound, with which it is iso¬ 
meric. Its calcium salt, when distilled with calcium hydrate, yields 
pure salicylic aldehyde, whence it is concluded that the aldehyde- 
group occupies the ortho-position in relation to the hydroxyl. 

The formation of the foregoing compounds is represented by the 
equation— 

.COONa 

C,H4<: + SSTaHO + OHOb = 

^ONa 

.COOKa 

OeHa^OKa + 3Na01 + 2HsO. 

^COH 

Pabaoxtbeezoto Acid. —This acid, when treated with sodimn.hydrate 
and chloroform, in the same manner as salicylic acid (see aboye)^ 
yields the two following products:— 

& 2 
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vCOOH 

1. Orthoaldehydo-oxydracylio acid^ OeHs >—OH .— A. substance 

^COH 


ciystallisin^ in tbin yellow prisms, wbicb melt at 243—244 *^5 and 
sublime in long white needles at a somewhat higher temperature. It 
dissolves sparingly in chloroform and water, easily in alcohol and 
ether. The aqueous solution is coloured an intense yellow by soda, 
and brick-red by ferric chloride. It decomposes carbonates with* 
effervescence, and combines with acid sodium sulphite, and must, 
therefore, be regarded as an aldehydo-oxybenzoic acid. Its calcium 
salt, when submitted to dry distillation, yields salicylic aldehyde, and 
a small quantity of phenol, showing that the aldehyde residue and the 
hydroxyl-group occupy the same positions as in salicylic aldehyde. 
Hence the above name. 


OOH 


2. Paraoxyh&yizaldeJiyde, CeH*/ 

^OH 


.—This substance, which is se¬ 


parated from the preceding with difficulty, melts at 115—116®. Its 
aqueous solution has an acid reaction, and gives with ferric chloride a 
faint bluish-violet coloration. Its formation from paraoxybenzoic acid 
is represented by the equation— 


.OOOHa 

CeECZ 

X)Ha 

XOH 

0JH4< + 


+ CHOls + 4HaHO 

+ 3Ha01 + 2 H 2 O. 


J. R. 


Rufigallic Acid. By W. Klobttkowski (JDeuL CTiem, Qes, Ber,^ 
ix, 1256—^1262).—^The author has continued his experiments on the 
reactions of this acid. (For an abstract of a previous paper, see this 
Journal, 1876, i, 259). 

Ruhgallic acid dissolves in cooled fuming nitric acid, and in weaker 
acid on warming, evolving large quantities of gas—chiefly carbon 
dioxide. The solution yields oxalic acid when evaporated. 

Fuming sulphuric acid dissolves rufigallic acid with dark purple- 
red colour, and deposits it nnaltered on dilution. The solution evolves 
sulphnr dioxide when heated. Sulphuric anhydride, mixed with the 
acid, converts it into a thick violet-coloured pulp, from which the acid 
is recovered unchanged on addition of water. 

Bromine and phosphorus pentachloride both act on rufigallic acid, 
but no definite products of the reaction have been obtained. 

Rufigallic acid submitted to dry distillation with lime or baryta is 
mostly carbonised, a slight sublimate only, apparently of naphthalene, 
being formed, and an infiammable gas evolved. 

Rufigallic acid, heated with hydriodic acid and phosphorus, yields 
a yellow erystaUine body, the composition of which agrees with the 
formula, OuHioO?. This substance is not soluble without decompo¬ 
sition. Distilled with zinc-dust, it yields anthracene. When heated 
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vnth. acetic anhydride, it is converted into a crystalline compound, 
agreeing* in composition Tidth the formula— 

O 26 H 2 SO 1 S = CuH4(C2E[30)607. 

The action of hydriodic acid on mfigallic acid, OuHsOs, is there¬ 
fore to replace an atom of oxygen hy two atoms of hydrogen. 

ITow, if rufigallio be regarded as a body formed from two substi¬ 
tuted benzene-nuclei united by two OO-groups, the acid and the re¬ 
duction-product may be represented thus: 

O 
0 

(HO)aHGe\ ^OaHCHO)* 

c 
o 


H 

o 

(HO)3HO^^OJE(OH)s 

V 

H 


and the acetyhcompound thus : 

H 

.0 

(0H30O)aH08'^^06H(OCyB[«O)3. 

H 


These formulae, however, are based on the assumption that the acid 
is capable of talking up six acetyl-groups, the presence of which has 
not yet been demonstrated experimentally in the acetyl-compounds of 
either the acid or the reduction-product. J. R. 

Action of Phospliorus Fentacliloride on Kitronaphthalenes. 

By Albert Attbrbbrg Ohem, Ges, Ber,, ix, 1187—11.89).— 

Nitrochloronaphthalene melting at 85^, when heated with an equi¬ 
valent quantity of phosphorus pentachloride, yields a dichloronaph- 
thaleue which crystallises in long brittle needles melting at 66 °, and 
is identical in properties with the /S-dichloronaphthalene of Faust aud 
Saame. 

Nitro-<y-dichloronaphthalene, similarly treated, yields a trichloro- 
naphthaleue crystallising in long colourless needles, which melt at 
129°. This product is not identical with any of the known triohloro- 
naphthalenes, all of which melt at lower temperatures. 

o-Dinitrochloronaphthalene melting at 106® is only partially acted 
on by phosphorus pentachloride, the product being a trichloronaph- 
thalene, apparently identical with that just mentioned. 

a-Dinitronaphthalene, heated to 217° with phosphorus pentachloride, 
yields a chloronaphthalene which crystallises in £ne laminse melting at 
107°, and is identical in properties with the 7 -dichloroiiaphthalene pre¬ 
viously described by the author. 

^-Dinitronaphthalene, heated to 170° with phosphorus pentachloride, 
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yields a tricUoronaplitlialeiLe melting at 129®, and identical witli that 
obtained from nitro- 7 -diohloronaphthalene and a-dinitrochloronaph- 
thalene (see above). 

a-Nitronaphthol, when heated with phosphorus pentacbloride, yields 
a small quantity of |S-dichloronaphthalene melting at 67®. Hence |8-di- 
cbloronaphthaJene, a-nitronapbthol, and nitroohloronaphthalene are 
corresponding and similarly constituted bodies. Naphthoquinone must 
also belong to the same series, Liebermann having obtained it from 
a-nitronaphthol- J. B», 

An Isomeride.of Dibromantliracene. By Oswald Miller 
(Liebig*s Annalen^ clxxxii, 366).—^Dibromantbraquinone, when heated 
to 150° with hydriodic acid and red phosphorus, yields by reduction a 
substance isomeric with dibromantliracene. The new body is ex¬ 
tracted from the products of the reaction by benzene. It crystallises 
from alcohol in brilliant golden-yeUow rectangular tables, which melt 
at 190—192®. It dissolves sparingly in alcohol and benzene. Strong 
sulphuric acid dissolves it easily, forming a reddish-brown solution, 
from which water throws down unaltered dibromanthracene. By 
oxidation it is converted into dibromanthraquinone. The investi¬ 
gation is being continued. J. B. 

Anthranol. By 0. Ixiebermann and Tope (LeuL Ohem. Oes. 
JBer,^ ix, 1201—1208).—^Anthraqxdnone, when treated with hydriodic 
acid and phosphorus in excess, yields anthracene dihydride, Ci 4 Hi 2 , 
which may thus be obtained with ease in large quantities. It crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in large laminae melting at 108®. 

But when the reducing action is allowed to proceed for a short time 
only, the product is a body intermediate in composition between 
anthraquinone and anthracene dihydride. This substance, called 
anihranol by the authors, ciystallises from alcohol in yellow needles. 
Its formation is represented by the equation— 

Oi 4H!802 “}“ 2H2 = O14H10O -b H2O. 

Anthranol forms with acetic anhydride yellow needles of a monaeetyl- 
oompound, OuH 9 ( 02 H 30 ) 0 , melting at 126—131® ; whence the authors 
conclude that, if the constitution of anthraquinone be represented by 
the first of the following formnlse, that of the new snbstance must he 
expressed hy the second: 


Anthraquiziaae. 

Anthranol is reduced to anthracene by zinc-dust at a red-heat, and 
. is oxidised to anthraquinone 1^ nitric or chromic acid. Fuming nitric 
acid in the cold converts it into a nitro-compound crystallising in 
ne^es. It does not dissolve completely in alkalis: on prolonged 
boiling of the solutions, it is partially converted into anthraquincme. 


.GO. 


I«H4 



Anthraziol. 
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It melts at temperatures varying between 163° and 170°, and at 
higher temperatui*es turns green and carbonises without volatilising. 

J. Ri. 

Xajithoptirpiirin. By H. Plath (J)eut. Ohem. Oes, Ber.^ ix, 
1204—1206).—^Xanthopurpurin is best obtained by the reduction of 
purpurin with stannous chloride in alkaline solution. It sublimes when 
pure in yellowish-red needles which melt at 262°. It crystallises from 
glacial acetic acid in brilliant short needles. 

Xanthopurpurin forms crystalline sodium^ harium^ and calcium salts, 
the last named crystallising in dark reddish-brown needles which agree 
in composition with the formula Ci 4 H 6 ( 0 o 0 a) 03 . 

JDimethylxanthojpuiyui'in, Ci 4 H 6 (GH 30 ) 202 .—This substance is ob¬ 
tained by heating to 120° a mixture of xanthopurpurin, methyl iodide, 
and potash, in molecular proportions. The product crystallises from 
glacial acetic acid in small pale-yellow needles melting at 178—180°. 

Biethylxcunthojpur^urin, Gi 4 H 6 ( 02 H 50 ) 303 , obtained in the same 
manner as the preceding compound, forms yellow needles easily soluble 
in alcohol and glacial acetic acid, but insoluble in water. It melts 
at 170°. 

JDihroonoxanihopti/rpioriyi, 0 i 4 H 6 Br 204 , is formed by the direct action 
of bromine on xanthopurpurin. It crystallises from glacial acetic acid 
in orange needles melting at 227—230°. Its ammonium-compound, 
Ci 6 H 4 Br 2 ( 0 .NH 4 ) 20 a, formed by boiling it with a solution of ammo¬ 
nium acetate, crystallises in red matted needles having a fine metallic 
lustre. 

JDmitroxanthopuTpurin, 0 i 4 H 6 (XO 2 ) 204 , is formed by the action of 
nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*48 on xanthopurpurin in the cold. It dissolves 
in water, ether, alcohol, and glacial acetic acid, and crystallises from 
the last in bright-red needles, melting at 249°. The harium-compomid, 
0 MH 4 (N 02 )a( 08 Ba) 0 a, formed on adding baryta-water in excess to an 
aqueous solution of dinitroxanthopurpurin, crystallises in dark-red 
needles. The anmwnimn-compotmd, CiJBI[4(X02)2(0H)(0.!H’H4)0a, is 
obtained in bright-yellow silky needles by <Hssolvihg the nitro-com- 
pound in a boiling solution of ammonium aceWte. 

When xanthopurpurin is dissolved in strong sulphuric acid, and 
nitrous acid is passed into the solution, a substance is formed which 
crystallises from glacial acetic acid in steel-blue needles, appearing 
reddish by transmitted light. This substance dissolves easily in water, 
ether, and other solvents, melts at 249°, and has the composition of 
dinitroxanthopurpurin; but whether it is identical or only isomeric 
with the compound described above is not yet made out. J. R. 

Constitution of Compounds of tlie Coniferyl and Vanillin 
Series. By Feed. Tiemann and B. MexdeXiSOhn (Beut. Ghem, 
Oes. Ber., ix, 1278—^1284).—^When 1 mol. of vanillic acid is boiled for 
some bours with 1 mol. of chloroform and an aqueous solution of 
5 mol. of sodium hydrate, and the product of the reaction is dissolved 
in water and acidified with hydrochloric acid, a sparingly soluble body 
is thrown down, which proves on examination to be aMehydovamillic 
mid, whilst vanillin remains in solution. 
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The former product dissolves in ether and is taken np from the 
solution hy amd sodinm sulphite. It crystallises from boiling water in 
yellow silky needles, melting at 221—222°, dissolves easily in alcohol 
and ether, and decomposes carbonates with effervescence. 

The reactions by which these products are formed may be repre¬ 
sented thus-: 

/OOONa 

OsHs^OOH* -1- ddiTaHO + OHOl* = 

NlNa 


/COH 

C«H^OCH, + maOl + Na^CO, -1- 2H,0, 

'(Sodiam.-Tanillin). 


.COONa 

g,h^och:s 

• ^ONa 


SNaHO + OHCls = 


fOOONa 

CJffJ ggf* + 3Na01 + 2H*0, 

toOH 

(Sodium aldel^ydoTaaoiillate) • 

This behaviour of vanillic acid is perfectly analogous to that of 
paraoxybenzoic acid xmder the same ciroximsfcances, whence the authors 
conclude that in the molecule of vanillic acid the carboxyl-group 
occupies the para-position in relation to the hydroxyl.; and accordingly 
vanillic acid is to be regarded as metamethoxyl-paraoxybenzoic acid, 
and vanillin as metamethoxyl-paraoxybenzaldehyde. Aldehydovanillic 
acid mnst, for the same reason, be regarded as a derivative of salicylic 
aldehyde, and in fact it exhibits the characteristic behaviour of such 
derivatives, giving an intense yellow solution with soda, and a distinct 
reddish-violet coloration with ferric chloride. J. R. 


The Constitution of Veratric Acid and VeratroL By G. 
£1 osb27ES (Gazzetta cMmica iialiana^ vi, 142—148).—^It was found 
that veratric ^ acid yielded protocatechnic acid when submitted to the 
action of fused pol^sium hydrate, a result in accordance with the 
author’s idea that this rare acid was a trisuhstitution derivative of 
benzene, r^embling anisic acid. He was thus induced to study the 
^tion of hydriodic acid on veratidc acid, and found that when the two 
were heated together for some time at 150—^160®, methyl iodide was 
formed together with protocatechnic acid (m. p. 199®}^ and a small 
quantiiy of another acid which, again heated with .hydriodic acid at 
170% yielded methyl iodide, carbonic anhydride, and pyrocatechin. 
This result distinctly proved that veratric acid is identical with di- 
xnethylprotocatechuic acid, but in order to obtain additional evidence, 
the author prepared dimethylprotocatechuic acid synthetically. Pure 
protocatechnic acid (from essence of cloves) was converted into methylic 
dimethylprotocatechoate by treating it with sodium methylate and 
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methyl iodide. The ether when pure crystallises in colourless needles, 
melting at 68°, and possessing an agreeable, although feeble, aromatic 
odour. It is easily saponified by treatment with solution of potassium 
hydrate, and the solution, on the addition of hydrochloric acid, 
deposits the dimethylprotocatechuic acid in needles which have the 
same melting point as veratric acid, namely, 179'6°, and is identical 
with the latter in all its properties. Veratric acid is therefore closely 
allied to vanillin, being identical with methyl-vanillic acid, the 
formulae, C 6 (OCH 3 )(OOH 3 )H(GOOH)H 2 , and Cs(OCH 3 )(OCH 8 )B: 4 , 
representing veratric acid and veratrol respectively. 

The author thinks that the different results obtained by Koelle 
(Atm. Ghem. JPharm.^ clix, 240) are probably due to his dimethyl¬ 
protocatechuic acid being contaminated with a small quantity of 
monomethylprotocatechnic acid. O. E. G. 

TTsnic Acid. By E. Patekno {Gazzefta cMmica italiana^ vi, 113—^ 
133).—The research described in this paper has already been briefly 
noticed (this Journal, 1876, vi, 202, and Deut. Ghem. Ges. JBer.^ ix, 
345). The memoir commences with an historical summary, after 
which the method of preparation of the acid from Zeora sordidoL is folly 
described and its principal reactions given. Treated with sulphuric 
acid and potassium dichromate, it yields acetic acid. Acetyl chloride 
has no action on usnic acid, even when boiled with it, whilst at 100° in 
sealed tubes the acid is converted into carbonaceous products. Decarh* 
usnio add^ OisHieOs, is formed not only by the action of ethyl alcohol 
at 150° on usnic acid, but also by the action of methyl alcohol and 
allyl alcohol. Water also acts in the same manner, but very slowly, 
owing probably to the slight solubility of the acid in it. 

Amongst the products of the action of a solution of potassium 
hydrate on usnic acid, the author has verified the presence of carbonic 
anhydride, acetic acid and acetone, so that the equation— 

GisHieO? 3H2O = Ci2B[i 205 Hh OO2 02H40a "f" C3H3O 

really represents the formation of pyrousnic acid, CwH^Os, from usnic 
acid, OisHieO?. It is not improbable that decarbusnic acid is formed 
as an intermediate product which becomes transformed into pyrousnic 
acid, thus— 

OisEEisOs Hh 012312^6 “b OaBCeG. 

The formation of acetone renders it highly probable that usnic acid, 
and perhaps decarbusnic acid, contains the group C( 0113 ) 2 . 

When pyrousnic acid is heated it decomposes, yielding a crystalline 
sublimate which melts at 175° ; but in order to obtain a satisfactory 
result, the operation should be conducted in a current of hydrogen: 
the residue left is then very small. This new substance, which hot 
only melts 20° lower than pyrousnic acid, but is also much less soluble 
in water, appears to be formed without elimination of water. Its solu¬ 
tion in potash absorbs oxygen from the air and becomes green. 

If usnic acid be treated with potassium hydrate in a manner simflar 
to that for the preparation of pyrousnic acid, but instead of boiling 
the solution, it be merely heated to 100°, acetone is produced, and on 
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adding liydrochloric acid to the alkaline solution, a yellow floccnlent pre¬ 
cipitate is obtained. This, after being purified by washing with ether and 
crystallisation from alcohol, is obtained in colourless micaceous plates 
quite difEerent from decarbusnic acid, and from pyrousnic acid. It is 
hut slightly soluble in water, and its alkaline solution alters readily in 
contact with the air, but does not turn green. It melts at a lower 
temperature than pyrousnic acid, and when heated in a current of 
hydrogen, yields a crystalline sublimate melting at about 160®, the 
alkaline solution of which does not become green on exposure to the 
air. The memoir concludes with some criticisms on Salkowski’s 
paper on usnic acid. O. E. G. 

Kthyl Santonate. ' By E. Sestini (Oazzetta clmrdoa italiana, vi, 
148—150).—^This compound is most conveniently prepared by heating 
silver santonate with excess of ethyl iodide, distilling ofE the excess of 
iodide, and extracting the residue with ether. On the evaporation of 
the ether, the ethyl santonate is left in large prisms. It may also be 
prepared by saturating an alcoholic solution of santonic acid with 
hydrochloric acid, and heating, but is then difficult to purify. The 
ether, which has the composition Ci 6 Hi 9 (C 2 H 6 ) 04 , melts at 88—89°. 
It is readily decomposed by boiling with a dilute solution of sodium 
hydrate, with formation of sodium santonate; also by prolonged 
contact with nitric acid, santonic acid being liberated. 0. E. G. 

Oxidatiaii of Aromatic Acetamines by Potassium Perman¬ 
ganate. By A. W. Hofmanh ( JDmt , Ohem, Oes. Ber,^ ix, 1299— 
1303).—^When a concentrated solution of potassium permanganate is 
added to a hot aqueous solution of the acetoxylLde melting at 12?— 
128°, a product is formed which appears to be a mixture of at least 
two acids. One of these, which can easily be isolated, as it forms an 
insoluble blue copper salt, is acetamidqpMhalic acid, 

C6H3(CO2H)2NH(0aH3O). 

It is very sparingly soluble iu water, more fireely in alcohol, and 
separates from dilute alcohol in small white crystals melting with 
decomposition at 270—280®. The acetyl-group is not removed by 
heating with hydrochloric acid to 120°, whereas at 200® carbon dioxide 
is g^ven off, and, probably, an amidoljenzoio acid, and perhaps also 
aniline is formed. 

Acetoparatoluide yields with potassium permanganate an acetamido- 
benzoic acid, which crystallises from alcohol in needles, melting with 
partial decomposition at 250®, and easily converted hy boiling hydro¬ 
chloric acid into the hydrochloride of paramidobenzoio acid. 

O. S. 

Action of iz-Dinitrochlorobemsene on Amido-compounds. 

By WiLiiGEKOBT Ghem, Oes. Ber.^ ix, 1178—^1181>. — ^While 

aniline acts already in the cold on a-dinitrochlorohenzene, metani- 
traxuline does not even at 150® ; but on heating an alcoholic solution 
with magnesia to 200® the following reaction takes place :— 
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2(H2TT.06ll4.]STO2) + 208Ha(]srO2)*Cl + MgO = 

+ “gCk + =.o. 

. The a-dinitrophenjlmetaxiitraniliiie tlms formed is sparingly soluble 
in boiling alcohol, and less so in water, ether, dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and dilute potash, but freely in boiling acetic acid, from which it crys¬ 
tallises in short, yellow needles. 

When a-dinitrochlorobenzene is heated with oxamide and alcohol 
for six hours to 200—230°, dinitraniline is formed: 

0202(NH2)2 4- C6H3(]Sr02)2Cl + 2(G2H5.0H) = 
H3]Sr.06H3(2!T02)2 4 (02H5)2O 4 OOs 4 CO 4 I^H40L 

But when magnesia is added the reaction takes place at 150® and 
requires only two hours: 

2C202(NH2)2 4 2C3H3(N03)201 4 SMgO 4 HaO = 
2G304Mg 4 2[H2N.C6H3(N08)3] 4 2 NH 3 4 MgCh 

c. s. 

Aniline-black. By B. 1 ^’ietzki (^Deut. Chem. Ges, JBer.y ix, 1168 
—1170^.—When aniline is heated with aniline-black, a blue colouring 
matter is formed, which is obtained pure by boiling out the crude black 
with alcohol, and treating the residue with soda to obtain the base, which 
is converted into the acetate by moistening it with acetic acid. The 
dry acetate is then heated with 8—10 times its weight of aniline to 
160—180° for 6—8 days. The product is then treated with an excess 
of dilute hydrochloric acid, which does not dissolve the hydrochloride 
of the new base. The latter was obtained in the free state by the 
action of soda and purified by dissolving in ether, precipitating this 
solution with hydrochloric acid, and repeating this process. The free 
base, which has either the formula CseHasKs or OseHaiNs, but probably 
the former, dissolves in ether with a magenta-.red colour. 

CssHsilTs.ClH crystallises from hot alcohol in needles having a 
coppery lustre, while, by precipitating the ethereal solution of the 
base with hydrochloric acid, it is obtained as a crystalline violet 
powder with little lustre. 

O 36 H 33 N 5 .IH is a very similar compound, and C 26 H 33 N' 6 .C 6 H 3 (K 02)30 
is obtained as a crystalline precipitate by adding an aqueous solution 
of picric acid to an alcoholic solution of the hydrochloride. (CssHssNs. 
ClE[) 2 PtCl 4 is a violet crystalline precipitate which is sparingly soluble 
in alcohol and insoluble in water. O. S- 

Action of Phosphorus Fehtachloride on Acetotoluldide. 
By O. Wallace (I>eut. OJiem. Oes. JBer-^ ix, 1214). — Amongst the 
products of this reaction is the imido-chloride OHsCOIN’OeHiOHs, a 
crystalline, easily decomposible substance, yielding with aniline, tolui- 
dine, and naphthylamine the following amidines:— 

JEIihenyl^hen^Uolylamidine. White needles, melting at 86r-^-88°— 

ISTCeBUCHs 
imOeHs 


OHsO^ 
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BtJienylditolylamidme, a crystalKne substance melting at 117— 

^]srC6H40H3 

CHaOC 

^NHC6H4CH3 

JEJthmiylnajphihyUolylamidme, a body not yet obtained in definite 
foim— 

CHaOC 


The imido-cbloride when beated evolves hydrogen chloride, and 
yields the hydrochloride of a base, 0 i 8 Hi 9012 S' 2 , which melts at 71—72°, 
and decomposes at 130°, the hydrochloride of a new base being 
formed. J. R. 


Xylidines. By A.W. HoFMANjir (JD&uL Ohem. Oes.JBer.^ix, 1292— 
1299).—The author has isolated, from the crude oils of high boiling 
point obtained in the mamifacture of aniline, a xylidine which forms 
sparingly soluble salts with nitric and hydrochloric acids. This he 
calls provisionally a-xylidine, to distinguish it from an isomeride 
occurring together with it (jS-xylidine), which forms a sparingly 
soluble nitrate, but an easily soluble hydrochloride. The two isomerides 
were separated by repeatedly crystallising from hot water the mixture 
of acetyl-compounds obtained by boiling them with glacial acetic acid; 
the a-compound, being the less soluble, was thus obtained pure. 

a^Acetoasylidide forms large flat white needles, which melt at 127— 
128°, and &ssolve easily in alcohol. When boiled with strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid, it is converted into xylidine. hydrochloride. The base 
separated from this salt is an oil, colourless at first, but rapidly turning 
dark: its boiling-poiut is 212°, and its sp. gr. 0’9184j at 25°. Analysis 
of the platinum salt agrees with the formula [C 6 H 3 (CH 3 ) 2 H 01 ] 2 PtCl 4 . 

A xylidine having the same properties as the foregoing is obtained 
by the action of methyl alcohol on toluidine hydrochloride at 300°. 

The following derivatives of o-xylidine have been prepared. 

Dixylylsul^hocarhamidej CS[NH.C6H3(CH3)2]2, was obtained by 
digestmg xylidine with carbon bisulphide till hydrogen sulphide 
ceased to be evolved. It is insoluble in water, and but sparingly 
TOluble in boiling alcohol, from which it is deposited in dazzling-white 
hard crystals melting at 152—153°. 

JSlylyl sulphoeyanate is formed by distilling the preceding compound 
with phosphoric anhydride. It is solid at the ordinary temperature, 
but melts very easily. 

I^ylylgfuanidin£^ C2^H[1IH.C6H3(CH3)2]2, is readily formed by the 
action of lead oxide on aylylsulphocarbamide in presence of alcoholic 
anmonia. It crystallises irom hot alcohol in delicate white needles, 
which melt at 156—^158°, apparently undergoing decomposition. It 
is insoluble in water. 

WUracetossylidide^ C)6H:a(0Hs)a(Sr02)2SrH(C2E[30), formed by the 
action of stong nitric acidonacetoxylldide, crystallises from hot water 
or alcohol in yellow needles melMng at 172—173°. 
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Nitroxylidine (^Nitramidoxyl&ne), G6H2(CH3)2CN’02)]SnB[2, is formed by 
boiling the last compound with strong hydrochloric acid till the liquid 
acquires a deep-red colour. It crystallises from hot water in fine 
orange-red needles melting at 69°, and dissolving sparingly in water 
and more freely in alcohol. It is only very slowly attacked by boiling 
soda-ley. 

SlyleTie-diamdne (^Diamidoa:ylene), C 6 H 3 (CH 3 ) 2 ( 1 N H 2 ) 2 ? is formed by 
the action of tin and hydrochlorie acid on nitroxylidine. It forms 

f littering laminse or delicate white needles, which melt at 74—75°. 
t is a faintly alkaline base, and forms crystaHisable salts. J. R. 

Fluoreseence of Quinidine Siilpliate. By B. Sohabb {Deut 
Ghem, Ges.Ber., ix, 1314). — A. solntion of Pasteur’s quinidine sulphate 
(Hesse’s conquinine) in chloroform, after standing in the diffused 
light for some months, assumed a splendid green fluorescence, resem¬ 
bling that of certain uranium-salts. O. S. 

A Homologue of Caffeine. By L. Philips (DeuL Ghem, Ges. 
Per., ix, 1308—1310). —When theobromine-silver is heated with ethyl- 
iodide, ethyir’theohromine GTH.'i(^G 2 Sis') 1 ^ 4,02 is formed, which separates 
from ^cohol in white prismatic crystals, which are somewhat freely 
soluble in boiling water. It is a weak base, forming with nitric acid 
and hydrochloric acid crystallised salts. Its aqueous solution gives 
Tnth silver nitrate a precipitate 07 H 6 Ag(C 2 H 5 )H 4 O 2 . Bthyl-theobro- 
mine melts above 27Cr, and sublimes without decomposition. With 
chlorine-water and ammonia it gi7es the same reactions as caffeine. 

O. S. 

On Atropine. By B. Selmi (GazzeUa cMmica itaUanOy vi, 153— 
156). — Simplified Method of Extracting the Toisonous Alhalcnds), —;The 
alcoholic extract of the viscera acidified and filtered is evaporated at 
65° ; the residue taken up with water, filtered to separate fatty mat¬ 
ters, and decolorised by means of basic acetate of lead, leaving the 
solution in contact with the air for 24 hours. It is then filtered, the 
lead precipitated with sulphuretted hydrogen, and the solution, after 
concentration, repeatedly extracted with ether. The ethereal solution 
is then saturated with dry carbonic anhydride, which generally causes 
a precipitate of minute &ops, adhering to the sides of the vessel and 
containing some of the alkaloids. The ethereal solution is then poured 
into a clean vessel, mixed with about half its volume of water, and a 
current of carbonic anhydride passed for 20 minutes, which may cause 
the precipitation of other alkaloids not precipitated by dry carbonic. 
anhydride. Usually the whole of the alkaloids present in the ether are 
thrown down by these means, but if not, the solution is dehydrated by 
agitation with barium oxide, and then a solution of tartaric acid in 
ether added to the clear liquid, taking great care not to employ excess 
of acid; this throws down any alkaloid that may remain. In order to 
extract any alkaloids that may still remain in the viscera, they are 
mixed with barinm hydrate and a little water, and agitated with 
purified amylic alcohol; the alkaloids may subsequently be extracted 
from the alcohol by agitation with very dilute sulphuric acid. 
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Atroj^ine .—^As atropine is readily decomposed into tropine and 
atropic acid, and might become altered in the process of extraction, 
the author studied the action of various reagents on the alkaloid. 
Boiled with a solution of barium hydrate in contact w’ith the air, it 
gave a pleasant odour of hawthorn flowers; but no odour was observed 
on distilling the mixture. The residue contained tropine, which was 
extracted with ether. Atropine was decomposed when boiled with 
dilute sulphuric acid, or with a solution of tartaric acid, but no odour 
was developed; a substance (A) being obtained from the solution on 
treatment with ether, very different in its reactions from tropine. 
The action of ammonia on atropine yields two substances of the nature 
of an alkaloid; one (B) precipitable by carbonic anhydride from the 
ethereal solution; the other (0) not precipitable. Their reactions are 
as follows:— 



Tropine. 

A. 

B. 

0 . 

j 

White 

"WTiite 

White 
Brown 
Hone 
• Id. 

Id. 

Yellow 

Yellowish 

White 

Id. 

Yellow 

WMfee 



Brown drops 
Turbidity 


Brown 

Hone 

Id. 

Id. 

Yellow 

Id. 

White 

Id. 

Yellow 

White 

'PIft.HTtnTn pAwTilnTid.© .. ........ 

Hone 

.... ........ ........ 

Id. 

Meyer’s reagent.. 

"White 

Id. 

ehloride.. 

Yellow 

Yellow 

W^hite 

Brotminated hydrobromic acid.... 
ACcrcoric ohlorid© ... 

Hone 

Straw yeEow 

Sodium phosphotuzLgstate. 


Iodide of potassium and bismuth 
Iodide of potassium and cadmium 

WTiite 

Orange-yellow 


From experiments made on the putrified viscera of an animal 
poisoned with atropine, and on the alkaloids generated by the putre¬ 
factive process in the viscera themselves, the author finds that one of 
those formed in the latter case, and which may be extracted by the 
use of amylio alcohol (although not by ether), closely resembles 
atropine in its action on the animal organism. Atropine may be dis¬ 
tinctly recognised, however, by the characteristic odour of hawthorn, 
given off during evaporation with baryta; by the bitter taste of the 
ethereal extract; and by the poisonous action of the ethereal extract, 
accompanied by dilation of the pupil. O. B. G-. 

Betalin. By B. Hausmann Qldelig^s Annal&n, clxxxii, 368— 
380 ). —^The autJ^r prepares betulin as follows:—The outer bark of the 
birch tree, pi^ousiy boiled with water and dried, is boiled for three or 
four hours with 20 times its weight of 90 per cent, alcohol; the extract 
is strained while hot, and at once mixed with alcoholic neutral lead 
aoe^te, so long as a precipitate is produced thereby. The mixture 
again heated to the boiling point, is filtered, and the filtrate is freed 
from lead by means of ammonium carbonate, and: allowed to cool, 
whereupon it deposits a mass of eirystals of impure betulin. This pro¬ 
duct is purified by treatment with ether and crystallisation from boiling 
alcohoL ® 
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Pure betulin forms long, tbm, colourless prisms, wWch, wlien diy, 
present tlie appearance of asbestos. It is inodorous and tasteless. It 
melts at 258 ° (corr.) to a colourless liquid, whicli solidifies in a glassy-, 
amorphous mass; at a somewhat higher temperature it begins to 
sublime in long, extremely delicate needles. When strongly heated it 
gives ojff vapours, smelling strongly of Russia leather. It is insoluble 
in water, sparingly soluble in cold alcohol, ether, chloroform, and 
benzene, but freely soluble in the hot liquids. It dissolves also in 
glacial acetic acid, oil of almonds, and turpentine. Its composition 
agrees with the formula, CasHeoOa. 

Betulin is dissolved and acted on by strong sulphuric acid in the 
cold, and by hydrochloric and hydriodio acids when heated therewith 
in sealed tubes. It is attacked also by chlorine, bromine, and iodine, 
but as yet no definite products of these actions have been obtained. 

Betulin yields by dry distillation a number of volatile products, 
amongst which is one of thick, oily consistence, boiling at 243 °, of sp. 
gr., 0 * 951 , and having the composition of an anhydride of betulin, 
— CseHseO. 

Betv 2 in Diacetaie .—This body was obtained by heating to 125 ° a 
‘mixture of betulin and acetic anhydride. It crystallises in long, colour¬ 
less prisms, which melt at 223 ° (corr.), and solidify in a crystalline 
mass on cooling. It dissolves easily in benzene, sparingly in alcohol 
and ether. Its composition agrees with the formula, O40H64OS. 

BetuUnamaric —The author calls by this name a body obtained 

by adding betulin gradually to nitric acid of sp. gr. 1 * 51 . The yellow 
liquid thus formed leaves when evaporated a residue, which, after 
washing with water, is pure betulinamaric acid. Dried over sulphuric 
acid, it has the composition represented by the formula, C36H52O16, but 
when dried at 110°, it loses 2 mol. of water, yielding the ai^ycMde, 
C36H48OU. ThO acid and anhydride both dissolve easily in alkalis, 
forming bitter salts, whence the name. They are nearly insoluble in 
water, to which they impart a yellow colour and faint acid reaction. 
They dissolve in all proportions of alcohol and ether, and are soluble 
also in concentrated acids. The anhydride melts at 185 °, undergoing 
decomposition. 

The acid forms two classes of salts, one containing 4 HgO less than 
the other, their general formnte being C3eH4oOi2S'4, and 038H480i6R»'4- 
These are regarded by the author as salts of two difEerent aci^, sus¬ 
ceptible of transformation one into the other by elimination or assimi¬ 
lation of water. 

The ^potassium salty obtained by evaporating a solution 

of the acid and potassium carbonate in water, exhausting the dry mass 
with alcohol, and evaporating, is a yellowish-brown, hygroscopic 
mass. From it are derived the ccdeium salty 036H4oOi2Ca2 ; the hcmum 
salty Os8H4oOi2Ba2; the lead salt, 036H4oOi3Pb3, all yellowish-white pre¬ 
cipitates ; and the copper salty C36B^Oi6Cn2, which is a green precipi¬ 
tate. 

The caieiimi salty OssBUsOieCaa, was obtained by evaporating a solu¬ 
tion in water of the acid and calcium carbonate. . The lead salty 
038Htt0i8Pb2, was precipitated by neutral lead acetate from an alcoholic 
solution of acid. 
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Wten betulinamaric acid dissolved in aJcoliol is saturated witli 
bydrogen cbloride, and heated to 120° in sealed tubes, a compound is 
formed, agreeing in composition with the formula, 044 H 640 i 4 y which is 
that of the neutral ethyl ether of the acid, minus 2 paol. of water 
(C36H480 i6(C2H5)4— 2 H 2 O). It melts at 119° (corr). 

Betulinic Acid, —^This acid is formed,, together with resinous products, 
on adding chromic anhydride to a solution of betulin in glacial acetic 
acid, and gently warming the liquid. It forms when pure a white 
powder, nearly insoluble in water, but easily soluble in alcohol. It 
melts at 200 ° (corr.), and gives on analysis numbers agreeing with the 
formula, O 36 HS 4 O 6 . Its alcoholic solution gives with neutral lead 
acetate an amorphous precipitate, agreeing in composition with the 
formula, ( 036 H 5 i 06 ) 2 l^b 3 , whence it would seem that the acid is tri- 
basic. d. It, 

Glycyrerretin. By P. Wbselskt and It. Beniedict (JDeut, 
Ohem, Oes. Ber.^ ix, 1158—^1169).—^This compound, which is formed 
together with sugar, by boiling glycyrrhizin with dilute acids, yields 
when fused with potash only paroxyhenzoic acid, C. S, 

Iilgnite-taor. By O. Btteg {JDeut^ Ckem. Ge8„ B&r,^ ix, 1207— 
1209).—^The heavy high-boiling oils of lignite tar contain a substance 
capable of combining with picric acid, to form a, compound which crys¬ 
tallises from benzene in long needles, and gradually decomposes in the 
iair. When the crystals are decomposed with ammonia, and the oil 
thus liberated is ^solved in carbon bisulphide or chloroform, and 
saturated with bromine or chlorine, pale-yellow crystals of a bromine- 
or chlorine-compound are deposited. These compounds are insoluble 
in water, alcohol, ether, chloroform, carbon bisulphide, and benzene, 
and soluble in xylene and the high-boiling oils of coal-tar only on pro¬ 
longed boiling. They are deposited from their solutions in small 
needles, agreeing in composition with the formula Ci 8 H 8 Br 4 , or 
CisHsCh- 

The same compounds may be obtained by treating the crude oils 
directly with bromine or oblorine. They are not acted on by sodium- 
amalgam, or by potasb. When heated with zinc-dust, they yield a 
hydrocarbon, c^stallising in laminss, which melt at 122°, and dissolve 
. in alcohol, glacial acetic acid, ether, chloroform, and carbon bisulphide, 
forming greenidi-yellow fluorescent solutions. The boiling point of the 
hydrocarbon lim above 860°. Its formula, deduced from analysis, is 

A solution of the hydrocarbon in chloroform gives, on addition of 
bromine, a yellowish-white precipitate of a bromine-compound, 
CisH^Bra, which dis^lves in boiling benzene, and crystallises therefrom 
in small needles. The hydrocarbon is converted by oxidation with 
chromic acid into a quinone-like body, of reddish-brown colour, agree¬ 
ing in composition with the formula, 0x^0%, J. R. 

Same Constitoents of Adonis Vemalis. By P. Lindekos 
{Ziehig^s Annalen, cl xxxii , 365).—^According to the author’s iuvestiga- 
ison, the leaves of this plant, gathered at the time of flowering, contain 
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10 per cent. o£ their weight (when dry) of aconifio acnd, in the form 
of calcium and potassium sal^ J. R, 

On the Acids inBoman Chamomile Oil. By Budolph Fittig 
(^Deut. Ohem, Ges^ JBer., ix, 1195).—^The author has obtained from this 
oil an acid, melting at 45°, and boiimg at 185°, and a second acid melt¬ 
ing at 65°, and boiling at 198*5°. These acids are present in about 
equal proportions. Both agree in composition with the formnla 
CsEtOa- Besides these the oil contains another acid, boHing at 160®. 
The investigation is being eonianued. J. B. 

Some Constituents of Gelsemium Sempervirens. By F. It. 
SoNNBNSOHEiN (JDetiL Cliem Ges, Ber,^ ix, 1182—1186).—The root 
of this plant, which in North America is used for medical preparations, 
contains, according to Wormsley, a peculiar acid, which he calls gel^ 
s&ntic acid. This body is, however, identical with eesculin. Besides 
this compound, the root contains also an alkaloid, gedsemine^ which was 
obtained as an amorphous, colourless, or slightly pinkish mass, melting 
below 100° to a colourless liquid. It dissolves but spairingly in water, 
more readily in alcohol, and freely in ether and chloroform. Its solu- 
lution has a very bitter taste, and a strongly alkaline reaction. Its 
hydrochloride is amorphous, neutral, readily soluble in water, and the 
solution is precipitated by tannic acid, solution of iodine in potassium 
iodide, gold chloride, phosphomolybdic acid, &c, Platinic chloride 
produces au amorphous, lemon-yellow precipitate, which dissolves on 
warming, and crystallises on spontaneous evaporation in transparent, 
quadratic octohedrous, which, on the addition of water, are clanged 
into the amorphous compound, while platinic chloride goes into solu¬ 
tion. 

The composition of gelsemine is 0iiHi9NO2; that of the hydro¬ 
chloride ( 0 iiH 3 »NO 2 ) 5 jGlH, and of the amorphous platinum-salt— 

2 [0nH«NO2)2H01] + PtOh. 

The pure alkaloid dissolves in concentrated nitric acid, with a 
greenish-yellow, and in sulphuric acid with the same colour, which, 
however, soon changes into a reddish-brown and dirty-red. When 
potassium dichromate is added to the sulphuric acid solution, the 
liquid changes first into cherry-red, and then into bluish-green, while 
by using cerosoceric oxide a bright cheny-red colour is produced. On 
administering 0*012 gram of the hydrochloride to a large pigeon, it 
died with convulsions in 36 minutes, and frogs exhibited the same 
symptoms. C. S, 
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Physiological Chemistry. 


Equivalent Substitution of Mineral Substances in Animals 
and Rants. By P. Ohampion and H. Pbli-bt {Oompt. rmd., 
485—488).—A table of analyses of the ash from lie flesh of 
Tarions animals and from eggs is given to show that while there is 
considerahle variation in the relative amounts of soda, potash, lime, 
and magnesia, the quantity of sulphuric acid required to saturate the 
whole of the bases in each case varies within narrow limits, and the 
quantity of phosphoric acid present in the ashes is nearly constant. 

!Ri. 

Assiirdlalioii of different Sorts and Mixtures of T*oods by 
Figs. By Wolff, FTiiffKB, and Dittmabij {Lcrndw. VersucTis-Stat.^ 
241—313).—This paper contains an account of some experiments 
carried out at the Experimental Station of Hohenheim during 1872— 
1873, of ‘which the chief novelty is an enquiry into the nutritive value 
of cockchafers. Some of the results have already been published in 
the WUrttemh. Wochenhlatt fur Lcmd. u. FordwirihsoTiaft^ 1873, No. 49, 
and they have also been briefly noticed by Wolff in a paper read at the 
meeting of the German Natural Philosophers at Wiesbaden, Sept., 
1873 {Jour, Chem, 8oe,, xxvii, 384), but the puhlication of a complete 
and classified report ha® hitherto been unavoidably delayed. 

Four young pigs of half English breed were selected, two and two 
from the same litters, those mentioned as Nos. 2 and 4 being about 
twelve weeks old, and the other two, Nos. 1 and 3, between five and 
six months, old at the commencement of the experiments. They were 
fed always three times a day, their food being mixed with lukewarm 
water, generally in the proportion of about a liter to every 200 grams. 
The more important results are shown in Ihe following tables:— 

Gomposiiion of dried 'Feeding Materials^ the Figestihility of which could 
he determined with tolerable accuracy. 



Ppotein 

substance. 

Fat. 

Fibre. 

Uon- 

nitrogeuo^s 

extractive 

matter. 

Ash. 

CToclchafeEEs .. 

64-09 

7-29 

16 06 

4-78 

7-83 

Coeoa-nnt cake. 

26-69 

8-60 

13 -66 

44-93 

6-12 

Barley meal (a).. 

14-05 

8-07 

5-13 

74-78 

2-97 

„ » (6) . 

12-65 

8*18 

4-28 

77-10 

2-79 

IitdUm-4x>rn meal ... 

10-59 

4-97 

2^18 

80-18 

2-08 

Pea meal. 

26-03 

2-12 

8 67 

69-78 

3-40 
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Ooefficients of Digestihility. 



Protein. 

Eat. 

Eibre, 

Bxtractiye 

matter. 

Cockchafers ... 

68 *97 

83*04 

_ ^ 


Cocoa-nut cake. 

73-44 

83*20 

60*35 

89-24 

Barley meal (a). 

78-00 

65 *92 

18 *62 

90-09 

» « (fi) . 

79-11 

72*28 

_ 

91-17 

Indian-com meal.. 

84-63 

76-46 

18 *65 

92-81 

Pea meal. 

84-43 

66-52 

61-80 

94-76 


Tlie amount of actual nourishment, constituents actually diges¬ 
tible, contained in a hundred parts of dried food is therefore as 
follows:— 



Protein. 

Eat. 

Eibre. 

Extractive 

matter. 

Cockchafers . 

44-20 

6-06 

iff 


Cocoa-nut cake. 

19 -60 

7*16 

8*24 

40-10 

Barley meal (a\ . 

10*96 

2*02 

0-96 

67-87 

^ » » (6). 

10*01 

2-30 


70-29 

Indion-com meal. 

8*95 

3*80 

0*41 

74-41 

Pea meal. 

21-98 

1*41 

6*36 

66-66 


It will be seen that the protein substance oP cockchafers and cocoa- 
nut cake is less digestible than that of barley meal, whilst the protein 
of maize and pea meal is more so; but that the fat of cockchafers and 
cocoa-nut cake is better digested than that of pea and barley Tn^a.!^ 
the coeMcient for Indian-com meal being about the mean. 

The following table shows the daily increase in the weight of the 
animals, and the quantity of dry food and of actually digestible con¬ 
stituents required for the production of 100 kilograms of live 
weight:— 


* Chitin is quite indigestible to pigs. 
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Description of Food. 

Duration of 
Experiment. 

Increase 
in weight 
per head 
per day. 

For the production of 100 kilo¬ 
grams of live weight. 

Dry 

food. 

Albu¬ 

min. 

Fat. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

J^gs 1 amA 2. 

Days. 

Silos. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 


Kilos. 

Barley meal. 

16 

1 0*369 

441 

48*4 


334*8 

2 barley + 1 cockchafers.... 

16 

0*393 

415 

90-0 


194-5 

1 barley + 1 cockchafers.... 

15 

0*332 

488 

133 *4 

19-5 

172-5 

Barley meal .. 

24 

0*451 

452 

45*3 

10*4 

317 -7 


28 

0*495 

433 

42*4 


804 *6 


16 

0*492 

422 

42*1 

10*9 

297-1 

99 99 . 

12 

0*461 

450 

45 *4 

11*6 

^ 317-0 

JPigs 3 and 'A 







Barley meal . 

16 

0 *375 ! 

377 ' 

41*0 

7*0 

251-9 

I barley + 1 cocoa-nut cake. - 

16 

0 *325 

437 

60*2 1 

16-2 

267*0 

2 barley + 1 cockchafers ... - 

15 

0*327 

430 

92*2 

IS *7 

197 *7 

Barley meal . 

24 

0-398 

439 

43*9 

10-1 

308*6 

8 barley 4 - 1 cockchafers .... 

28 

0-430 

394 

56 *2 

10-1 

244*0 

6 barley 4 * 1 starch. 

16 

0*411 

454 

39*6 

9*6 

336*1 

!Pig3 2 and 4. 







3 barley 4* I starch. 

12 

0-504 

373 

25*0 

5*6 

286*8 

Maize meal. 

16 

0*278 

648 

68*0 

24*6 

484*8 

Pea meal.... 

15 

0*411 

367 

80*8 

5-5 

227*3 


The mean of 14 of the above experiments shows an increase of 100 
kilograms in weight to have been produced hj the consumption of 
4Q2 kilograms of dry barley, or 358 kilograms of actually digestible 
organic substances. H. H. B. S. 

Formatioii of Pepsin in Batracbians. By H. von Swiecicki 
Archiv. J^hgsiologie^ xiii, 444 - 4 52 ).—A microscopical 
examination of the stomach of the frog reveals in its cardiac end, as 
also in the oesophagus, peculiar glands, which have not hitherto been 
described, and concerning whose physiological importance nothing is 
known. 

These glands, which stretch in thick layers from the commence¬ 
ment of the oesophagus to the cardiac dilatation of the stomach, 
present distinct differences according to the stage of digestion. They 
are of a lamiBed tubular form, possessing dull cylindrical cells, which 
exhibit an ordinary eccentric nucleus. Though varying in size, the 
cells show ^ a clear outline, and a tendency to coloration (carmine, 
haematoxjrlin^ • Both-sized cells are found together, the larger being 
in excess in that portion of the membrane richest in pepsin. 

Chemical experiments show that during digestion the cells are 
larger and contam more pepsin than during fasting; also that the 
quantity of pepsin in the oesophagus exceeds that of the stomach, 
whilst the pyloric region always contains the least. This fe.ct led to 
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otlier experiments, which show that the formation of pepsin takes place 
almost entirely in the cesopha^ns, whilst the cells of the stomach form 
the acid. 

The quantity of pepsin formed increases during the first 6 to 10 
hours of digestion, then decreases until about the 20th hour, when it 
attains its ininiinum, and again increases. 

These results "have been verified upon other batraohians. 

F. J. Ii. 

Acetone in Urine. By W. Maukownikofp Amboilsn ^ 

clxxxii, 362—^364 ).—Hhe author found in 73 liters of the urine of a 
boy of 16, suffering firom diabetes complicated with other disorders, 
30 grams of acetone and about 3 grams of alcohol; and in 82 liters of 
the urine of a girl affected with diabetes alone, 5 grams of acetone 
and a very small quantity of alcohol. He believes that acetone and 
ethyl alcohol are constant constituents of the urine in diabetes, and 
that they are the product of a peculiar fermentatiou of glucose, such 
fermentation being consequent on the formation in the organism of a 
special acetone-ferment. J. H. 

Chemical Investigation of a Case of Cystimiria. By W. F. 
IjOBBISCH (Liebig^ s Annalm, dxxxii, 231—240).—The author has 
determined the amounts of urea, uric acid, cystine, and sulphuric acid 
contained each day during 14 consecutive days in the urine of a youi^ 
inan affected with cystinuria. The urine when first voided was per¬ 
fectly bright, of yellow colour, without peculiar odour, aud always 
acid, except ou one day when vegetable food alone was eaten. On 
standing for 10 or 12 hours the cystine was deposited in fine loojse 
granules on the sides and bottom of the containing vessel, and pre¬ 
sented much the same appearance as calcium oxalate deposited :l&om 
acid urine. The analytical results showed the presence on the average 
of 33'28 grams of urea, 0'5546 gram of uric acid, 0'3930 gram of 
cystine, and 2*439 grams of sulphuric acid in the 1296 c.c. of urine 
voided daily. The author concludes from these results that the secre¬ 
tion of the nitrogenous decomposition-products of albuminoids is not 
afi^cted by the formation of cystine- J. B. 

On. the relation of Sodium Chloride to certain Animal 
Fermentation-Processes. By AnEXAnuBR Schmidt (JE^Uger's 
Archim. /. Fhys.y xiii, 93—146).—^In this paper the author gives the 
results of his experiments on the coagulation of milk with rennet, the 
digestion of albumin with pepsin, and describes more fully the influ¬ 
ence of neutral salts on the coagulation of fibrin. 

1. The Coagulation of Milk by JEiermet. —By entire removal of the 
soluble salts the author attained the highest degree of activity of the 
casein ferment, whence it follows that the alkali-salts contained in the 
milk and in the gastric juice, especially sodium chloride, influence the 
coagulation of casein only by hindering its progress. 

2. Digestion of Albuminous Bodies by Fejgsin amASyd/rooJdo^ AcAd. — 
The auSior found, in confirmation of previous experiments, that by 
the addition of to *6 of sodium chloride to gasi^c juice eontauung 
little or no salt, the fermentative activity is greatly diminished, the tinae 
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of solu’tion often increasing in lengtli from 3 to 10 times. Egg albnmin 
boiled in tbe shell, and therefore containing all the salts, is, he found, 
much less soluble than that coagulated by dilution with acidnlation and 
boiling, in which case only a part of the soluble and insoluble ash 
components is retained in the coagulum. Eor the same reason the 
latter is dissolved 'more slowly than albumin coagulated after dialysis. 
He finds that the transformation into peptone occurs more rapidly 
in the case of casein than of albumin. The author shows that in the 
new-born calf less pepsin is formed than in one six weeks old. He 
thinks, however, that this smaller quantity suffices for its wants, 

3- The Coagulation of Fibrin ,—^The author expresses the relation 
subsisting between the soluble salts and the fibrino-plastic substance 
in a coagulable fluid as follows:— 

1. The proportion of soluble salts remaining constant, the weight 
of fibrin increases in a diminishing ratio with the proportion of 
fibrino-plastic substance within certain limits, beyond which it 
diminishes until coagulation is eninrely absent. 

2. The proportion of fibrino-plastic substance remaining constant, 
the weight of fibrin increases in a diminishing ratio with the content 
of salts within certain limits, beyond which it diminishes until coagula¬ 
tion is prevented. 

The first law the author has previously demonstrated; in proof 
of the latter he describes numerous experiments in this paper. By 
increasing the amount of fibrino-plastic substance and salts in a 
coagulable fluid the quantity of fibrin may be increased up to a 
certain point, this being limited by the quantity of fibrinogenous sub¬ 
stance present. The author found that if a coagulable transudation 
did not coagulate on the addition of fibrin-ferment, it never did 
60 on the further addition of sodium chloride. In those coagulable 
transudations which coagulated on the addition of fibrin ferment, 
the addition of from '2 to ’5 per cent, of sodium chloride always dimin¬ 
ished the amount of fibrin formed. A& regards the rajpidity of 
coagulation, the author’s observations confirm those of Heidenhain 
with regard to the digestion of albumin by pancreatin. They are to 
the effect generally that, with an equal pruportion of salt, the rapidity 
increases with the content of ferment up to a certain limit not to be 
exceeded, and with a constant proportion of ferment it rises with an 
increase of salt up to a certain point, beyond which it sinks on 
incr&ai^g the salt. With regard to the fibrinogenous substance, the 
author finds that the amount contained in the pericardial fluid of the 
horse, and in human hydrocele fluid, is greater than that of the fibrin 
obtained from the same fluids under the most favourable circumstances. 
The amount of the produet of decomposition is therefore less than that of 
one of the component albuminous substances. The author concludes 
that the quantity of fibrin obtainable from a given fluid is variable, 
and depends on the concurrence of the following conditions:—1. Con¬ 
tent of fibrin generators. 2, Content of salt, 3- Content of alkali. 
4, Temperature of coagulation. 5. And to a limited degree the con¬ 
tent of ferment and hsemoglobin (?). 

Erom experiments described, author draws the following con¬ 
clusions :— 
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1. In a saturated alkaline solution of tlie fibrin generators, free 
from salt, and not containing an excess of the dissolving agent, there is 
formed by the action of fibrin ferment a product insoluble in water 
and soluble in an excess of alkali, which is not fibrin, but, in pre¬ 
sence of neutral alkali-salts in the alkaline solution becomes converted 
into fibrin. Provided there is no excess of alkali present, almost 
the whole of the globulin-like substances contained in the fl.nid become 
converted into this "bodj, 

2. Having shown in previous experiments that in solutions of the 
fibrin generators in neutral alkali-salts in presence of fibrin-fer¬ 
ment, coagulation occurs (provided there be no excess of the salt), the 
author thinks that in this case a similar transformation occurs. The 
same agent which causes the solution of the fibrin generators gives 
rise also in this case to the conversion of the transformation-product 
into fibrin, 

3. By a suficiently great excess of alkalis and neutral salts, this 
transformation of the coagulation substratum is prevented; this sub¬ 
stance retains the characters of the globulin-like bodies. 

4. The blood contains in its alkalis and salts of alkaline reaction 
alone^ sufficient dissolving agents to dissolve the globulin-like com¬ 
ponents. The excess, however, of dissolving agents is not so great as 
to prevent entirely the action of the ferment; a part of the substratum 
is therefore transformed, the rest remaining in so-lution as globulin¬ 
like body. Ordinarily this residue consists only of fibrino-plastie 
substance, and can therefore not be converted into fibrin. The trans¬ 
formed portion, which is at first retained in solution by the alkaline 
components of the fluid, is converted by the action of the neutral 
salts into fibrin. 

JExperimenting with horse-blood plasma, the author:, found that satu¬ 
ration with sodium chloride precipitated not only the globulin sub¬ 
stances, but also the fermentative product of its transformation. 

The fibrin-snbsi^ces precipitated by sodium chloride from one and 
the same plasma resemble true fibrin more, the nearer the time at 
which they are precipitated is to the moment of spontaneous separa¬ 
tion of the fibrin. The author applies the term fibrin to those only 
which are insoluble in a solution of sodium chloride, whether more or 
less soluble in -soda. Sodium chloride, he finds, hinders to a certain 
degree the enclosure of fibrin-ferment by fibrino-plastie substance. 
With regard to the action of alkalis on the intermediate product of 
coagulation, the author finds that this consists in a further transfor¬ 
mation of the same into a slimy mass, having the same characters as 
that obtained by Semmer and the author from the stroma and nuclei 
of amphibian blood-corpuscles by means of dilute soda. 

In conclusion the author likens the coagulation of fibrin to an 
inverted digestion. E. 0. B. 

The Albuminous Ferment of the Pancreas. By S- Pono- 
LINSKX {lyiug&r^s ArcMv. f Fhysiologie^ xiii, 422—443).—^Heidenhain 
found that the albumin-^ssolving ferment of the pancreas, does not 
exist in the living gland, but appears first in the seobetidn. It cai^ 
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iLOweTer^ form itself ixt i;!be iisstte of tbe gland after death, and this- 
eonversion takes place (a) out exposing the organ to the atmosphere ; 
(hy on diluting the glycerin extract of the fresh gland with water ; 
(c) on treating the substance of the gland with acids. 

This paper describes a series of esperiments made with the view o£ 
aixyorately discovering ther cause of this j^ost^iortem formation of pan- 
creatin. And the experiments show this conversion to be, in all 
three instances^ dne to the action of ocsygen on the snbstance contained 
in the living gland,^ via., zymogen,* F. J. li. 


Chemistry of Yeg^etahle Physiology and Agrienlture^ 


ISCodification. of Starcrh in Vegatsd^iee. By M. MERCAnAi^TE 
{Gazzeita chimiea iUAicma^ vi, 97— ^98).— The anthor does not agree 
with Trank that the starch in the cells of the medulla and the medul¬ 
lary rays is transformed into gum without any change of aspect or 
form, fcT he &3ds that the gum first appears in the cells contempo- 
raneonslj with the starchy the latter occupying the centre of the 
cellnlar mass, whilst the gam foorms concentric layers outside it. Lx 
the spring, the starch gradually dissolves, whilst the gam increases, 
and now fcmns a deposit in the ini^rior of the cells ; withe the progress 
of the vegetation, the starch disappeaarSi serving as food for the yerang 
growth, and leaving the cells empty. That this starch is converted 
into soluble starch is shown hy the cold aqueous extract of ihemedulla* 
giving a precipitate with beiyta-water. O. B. G*. 

PbrmsMozt c£ Sulphuric Acid in. Seedliiigs. By K Schitl^e 
(Jjmidw^ Yersuc^^Stat^ xix, 172—^176^.—^Plants are known to possess 
the power of utilising the snlphTir of sulphates for the production 
of s^pho-organic compcmnds, a process by which the sulphate xm- 
doubfc^y undergoes reduction. It wasi, however, discovered during 
some researches conducted by the author, in conjunction with Umlauf t 
and Tlrich, that, during the growth of lupine seedlings in the dark, 
exactly the contrary takes place, viz., that the amount of sulphuric 
acid increases at the expense of sulphur pre-existing in organic com- 
bixuitioxis in the seed. Subsequent e x p erim ents condrm this, and show 
that the increase in sulphur is most probably due to the diecompo- 
sitiou of sulpho-albuiiiinoid compounds. H. H. B. S. 

Tbm Geirmiizai^on of Z^upine Seeds. By B. Schtjilze, 
W. IJhIiAUF, and A. Ukxch {Deist, Chem, Ges~ Ber,^ ix, 1314). — ITon- 
^ germinated seeds of lupmesccmtam 45 j^rcenk of congluidn and albu¬ 
min, but after ger mi n at i n g for 15 days in the dark, only 8 per cent, of 
sdbuminotds remam, and 60 per (sent, of their nitrogen is found as 

* This paper was written hetose tbe s^peaasnee of Suhne’a research rcpOTi the 
albamin-dissolring ferment of the pmsoreaa^ tesioed hv him Trvpsin. (VerhandL 
d, Seidelherg, ncsiurMtis, Ges,. 5, i.) 
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asparagine; otlier amides and ammonia are also formed, but only in 
small quantity, while tbe sulpbur is converted into sulphates. 

0. S. 

Absence of Iiencm in the Products of Crermination of the 
Graminacese, By M. Mercadantb (Gazisetta chiwAocb italiana^ vi, 
100—101).—The germinated seeds of Triticum sativum, JSordeum vuh- 
ga/re, Avena sativa and Zea Mais, were each, boiled with water and the 
clear liquid filtered and concentrated. On testing the solution for leucin 
by nitrate of mercury, no precipitate was obtained, neither did the liquor 
give any coloration with sodium hypochlorite in presence of phenol, 
as it would have done had leucin been present. This result affords 
further evidence of the difference between the nitrogenous principles 
of the Graminacese and those contained in the Xiegnminosae. 

C. E, G. 

Gases in the Fruit of the Bladder Senna. By C. Saint- 
PiEBRB and L. Magnibn (Gompt, rend., Ixxxiii, 490).—The gas in 
the fruit of Golutea arborescens is not common air, but a mixture poorer 
in oxygen, and containing 0*50 to 2*32 per cent, of carbonic acid. The 
authors have found that in these fruits, although their colour is green, 
oxygen gas is absorbed and carbonic acid gas given out, by night as 
well as by day; and that the amount of carbonic acid produced is 
greater than the oxygen absorbed would furnish. In this plant there 
are, therefore, green organs, which act like the animal tissues and the 
coloured parts of other vegetables. Bi- 

Composition and Nutiltive and Manurial Value of Kapok- 
cake. By G, BiBINDBRS (Landw, Yersuohs^Stat., xix, 161—164).— 
The kapok-tree (^JEJriodendrm cmfrucbuosmny of Java and the Indian 
Archipelago, bears a seed resembling, in many respects, that of the 
cotton-plant. Like cotton-seed, it is covered with a wool, which, 
though less suited for spinning, yet has long been used in India and 
the Netherlands for filling bolsters, &c. 

The following analyses show the composition of a trial-cake made 
from this seed, as compared with that made from seed of the cotton- 
plant :— 

Kapok cake. Cotton cake. 


Water,. 13*28 12*60 

Nitrogenous (albuminous) compounds •. 26*34 20*62 

Eat.. 5*82 6*36 

Non-nitrogenous extractive matter .... 19*92 35*42 

Woody fibre. . 28*12 20*36 

Ash. 6*52 5*64 


It is probable that kapok-seed may be employed in the Netherlands 
for adulterating linseed-cake, although it is not mentioned by Voeloker 
(Jour, B>oy. Agricultural Soc,, vol. ix. Part I) among the seeds dis¬ 
covered by him to have been used for this purpose. The ash of the. 
seed contains 28*5 per cent, phosphoric acid and 24*6 per cent, potassa; 
it would, consequently, have about the same manurial value as linseed 
or rape- H. H. B. S. 
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Action of Sea-water upon Land. By G.. Beinders (Land. 
^Y&rsuGhs^Stat,, xix, 190—214).—Land that has been submerged by sea¬ 
water generally proves sterile for some time^ and indeed, in some 
cases, has remained so for 10 or even 20 years. This sterility can 
be traced to the co-operation of the three following chemical canses, 
in addition to the injury prodnced mechanically by the inundation:— 
TLst, to the introduction of too great a proportion of chlorine salts; 
2 nd 5 to the hygroscopic property communicated to it, preventing it 
from properly drying; and 3rd, to the formation of ferrous sulphate, 
which is known to exert a very prejudicial effect upon plant-growth. 
This salt is produced in the sod thus: the calcium and magnesium 
sulphates becoming reduced to sulphides by the organic matter, react 
upon the iron compounds forming iron snlphide, which is then oxidised 
to sulphate by exposure to the air. 

Land which has been thus damaged should he drained as quickly as 
possible and sown with grass or clover, and allowed to rest. Expe¬ 
rience shows that it recovers its fertility sooner, if treated in this 
way than if cultivated all the year round as arable land. 

H. H. B. S. 

Notes on the Fermentation of Fruits plunged into Car¬ 
bonic Anliydride. By J. J oitbeet and Oh. Ohamberlanb (jOompt, 
rend^^ Ixxxiii, 354).— A. number of fruits (cherries, plums, goose¬ 
berries, &c.), chosen as perfect as possible, were placed in tubes 
partially Riled with carbonic anhydride, over mercury—one fruit only 
in each tube. When the volume of gas ceased to augment, the fruits 
were withdrawn and the interior pulp extracted, every precaution 
being taken to prevent its contact with the outei* skin. The micro¬ 
scopic examination of the pulp never showed the presence of ferments. 
Certain round granulations were seen, but they may be found in frnits 
which have not been plunged into carbonic anhydride ; moreover, the 
pulp extracted in the manner mentioned does not cause the fermen¬ 
tation of grape must into which it is introduced. This difference of 
results from those obtained by Eremy is considered to be due to the 
lengthened washing to which he subjected his specimens, and to their 
being piled together in a flask. C. H. P. 

Oellulosic Fermentatiou produced by Vegetable Organs; 
and probable Utilisation of Sugar for the production of Cel¬ 
lulose in Vegetation. By E. Due in (Gom^pt, rend.^ Ixxxiii, 355).— 
It is shown that plants contain some substance capable of exciting 
oellulosic fermentation, fmm which it appears that the sugar assists 
in the production of cellulose in vegetation. C. H. P. 

The Microzymes of Germinated Barley and of Sweet 
Alxaonds^ as producers of UiaAtase and Synaptase^ in refer¬ 
ence to a Note of Pasteur and Joubert. By A. Bbchamp (Oomjpt. 
rend,^ Ixsxiii, 358),—^The microzymes of the pancreas of barley, natural 
or germinated, of almonds and of yeast, possess the same chemical 
Rmctions as pancreazymose, diastase, synaptase, and the zymase of 
beer-yeast. q P. 
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On Pure Yeast. By Moritz Tbaube (I>eut. Ohem. Ges, Ber., 
(ix, 1239—1245).—When ordinary beer-yeast is added to a filtered 
decoction of yeast to wIucIl sngar-candy and aleobol have been added, 
tbe products of the action thereby set up vary with the proportions of 
the ingredients, more especially with the proportion of alcohol. A 
decoction of 40 grams of yeast in 200 c.c. of water, made up to 
1 liter with water holding in solution 100 grams o£ sugar-candy 
(Pasteur’s liquid), undergoes alcoholic fermentation almost com¬ 
pletely on addition of a small quantity of yeast. But if the proportion 
of sugar be reduced to one-half, the formation of yeast-cells goes on 
with difficulty, whilst bacteria develops rapidly, and in a few days the 
liquid becomes putrid. The effect of alcohol added to the fermentable 
liquid is very striking. From numerous experiments with varying 
proportions of this liquid, the author arrives at the following con¬ 
clusions : — 

1. The development of bacteria and of all other disease-ferments, as 
well as of Mycoderma mrd, is considerably retarded by a small qua^i- 
tity of alcohol (2*8 per cent.), and is entirely prevented by a larger 
quantity (5*6 per cent.). 

2. The development of yeast is also retarded by alcohol, but it still 
goes on in solutions containing 8*2 per cent. 

3. Hence, p«re yeast is developed in appropriate solutions contain¬ 
ing from 5'6 to 8‘2 per cent, of alcohol.* It appears to be unnecessary 
to boil the liquid to be fermented before adding yeast, provided it 
contains the necessary proportion of alcohol. 

It is evident that when once a small quantity of pure yeast has 
been obtained as above, it may be used to obtain a larger quantity by 
introducing it into a previously boiled fermentable solution free from 
alcohol. Pure yeast may thus be developed even in solutions rich in 
albuminous matters, and the fact that it can be so developed is the 
best possible proof of the purity of the yeast added. J. B>. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


The Iodine and Starcli Reaction. By E. Ptjchot (Gowpt 
rend.j Ixxxiii, 225—^226).—The sensitiveness of the iodine and starch 
reaction is greatly impaired by the presence of certain organic nitro¬ 
genous bodies. Thus, albumin introduced into the water which holds 
in suspension iodide of starch, causes the disappearance of the colour; 
and if albumin be mixed with a solution of si^rch, the addition of a 
saturated aqueous solution of iodine prodnces no coloration, unless the 
iodine be added in great excess. As albumin added to an aqueous 
solutiou of iodine causes the colour to vanish, there probably is, in 
the above-described cases, a direct combination between ihe iod^e 

* This is true only at teujperatures not exceeding 15^. Subsequent experiments 
at 25*^ showed that the yeast dev^oped in solutions oontaixdng as much as 10*6 per 
cent, of alcohol is not quite pure. 
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and the alhamin. If a little albumin be mixed np with starch in a 
mortar, and iodine, drop by drop, be allowed to fall npon the mixture, 
each &op produces a temporary blue stain, which disappears as the 
liquid, by spreading, meets with a sufficient quantity of albumin. 

Detection of Traces of Pho^horic Acid in Toxicological 
Researches. By F. SbIiMI (^Qaatzeita cMmica itaUana, vi, S4 —35).— 
The method consists in bending the extremity of a platinum wire into 
a ring, dipping it into the liquid suspected to contain phosphoric acid, 
and then inserting it into the centre of a hydrogen dame at a point 
somewhat nearer to the orifice than to the apex of the fiame. The 
minutest trace of phosphoric acid immediately communicates a green 
tinge to the Same. In using this test, sodium must be absent,* and 
the phosphoric acid in the free state. 0- B. 

Bittmar’s Method of Determining the aznotmt of Chrominm 
in Chrome Ores. (Dingl. polgt. J"., ccxxi, 450).—^This method is 
based on the knowledge of the fact that powdered chromium ores are 
readily dissolved in a flux consisting of 2 parts of borax fused toge¬ 
ther with 3 parts of alkaline carbonates. The mixture formed 
absorbs oxygen during the fusion, and also while in contact with the 
air, and this results in a conversion of the oxide of chromium to a 
chromate. 0*5 gram of ihe ore is fused with 5—6 grams of the above- 
mentioned flux in a covered crucible for about five minutes. The lid 
of the crucible is then removed, and the mass heated very strongly 
with constant stirring, until the whole of the ore has been dissolved, 
when the fusion is still continued for about three-quarters of au hour. 
The fused mass is digested with water, heated over a water-bath with 
the addition of a few drops of alcohol, so as to reduce any mangauates 
if present; the liquid is filtered, and the residue washed with hot 
water. The filtrate contains the whole of the chromium present in 
the ore iu the form of a chromate, which is determined, according to 
Penny’s method, by dissolving a certain quantity of iron wire in hot 
dilute sulphuric acid, cooling the solution very quickly and adding 
the chromate. The mixture is then titrated back with potassium 
bichromate. 

Bxperiments have shown that one fusion suffices to dissolve the 
whole of the dbromium present in the ore ; the utmost difference when 
two fusions were made was not more than 0*3 per cent, of oxide. 
Although the platinum crucibles employed showed no signs of alte¬ 
ration, the residue, after fusion, gave a notable quantity of a platinum 
salt when dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid. It is, therefore, not 
advisable to simpliify the above method by dissolving the whole fused 
mass in dilute acid and then titrating the solution. D. B. 

A new Chemical Test for Alcohol. By Edmund W. Davt 
{Proceedings of the Mogul Irish Academy [2], ii, 579—582).—^A. solution 
of 1 part of molybdic acid in 10 parts of strong pure sulphuric acid 

♦ The diMcnlty occasioned by the presence of sodium may be overcome by 
examining the dame vrith the spectroscope .—Note hg Abstractor, 
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is warmed gently in a porcelain capsule, and a few drops of tlie 
liquid to be tested are allowed to fall gently into tbe capsule. If 
alcohol, be present, a blue coloration becomes apparent, either imme¬ 
diately, or after a few moments. This coloration disappears after 
exposure to the air, but only in consequence of absorption of moisture, 
for on evaporation the colour again appears. This colour is also pro¬ 
duced by methyl, propyl, butyl, and amyl alcohols, ether, and alde¬ 
hyde. The test is especially useful for detecting alcohol in chloroform 
or in chloral hydrate. Its sensitiveness is so great that alcohol may be 
detected in one drop of a mixture of 1 part of alcohol with 1,000 of 
water. W. B. 

Bliodeixie, a New Test for Aniline. By E. Jacquemin 
(Comp, rend., Ixxxiii, 226—229). — The sensitiveness of the well- 
known reaction of aniline with hypochlorites is such that one pa 3 ?t 
in 10,000 may be detected. With a greater dilution hypochlorites 
give only a very slight brown tint, if they produce any visible effect 
at all. But the author has found that the further addition to the 
brown or colourless solution of a few drops of a very dilute solution 
of ammonium sulphide (one drop in 80 ce. of water) develops a mag¬ 
nificent rose colour, by which so small a proportion as one part of 
aniline in 250,000 may be recognised. This new colour, which is 
very fugitive, and disappears immediately if an excess of sulphide be 
added, the author proposes to designate as rhodeine. He did not 
obtain similar results with oxidising or reducing reagents other than 
those above-named, nor did toluidine, &c., produce any such effects. 

B. 

Pbyllocyanin as a Reagent. By Q-. Pellagri (Gazetta chimica 
iioMcma^ vi, 35—88).—The^ blue colouring matter of flowers, phyllo- 
cyanin, is extremely sensitive to minute traces of free and 

although the blue solution cannot be preserved, yet when a small 
quantity of sulphuric acid is added, the red solution thus produced 
may be kept for a long time without undergoing alteration. The 
quantity of acid added should not be so large as to give a distinct red 
colour, but merely enough to change it to a dark purple intermediate 
between the blue and red. In this state it is capable of showing dis¬ 
tinctly the alkaline reaction caused by the presence of ammonia in 
rain-water, or by the plumbic hydrate in water which has been in 
contact with metallic lead. Added to a solution of one part of 
potassium hydrate in 1,200,000 parts of water, it produces a per¬ 
manent blue colour, whilst with a solution in 200,000 parts of water a 
permanent green is obtained- It is, therefore, a much more delicate 
test than Htmus, which scarcely gives any reaction with the lasb- 
meniioned solution. 

Paper prepared with a solution of phyllocyanin must be kept in 
well-closed vesi^ls; for although unaffected in a vacuum, or by air 
which has been exposed over sulphuric acid, yet when it is exposed 
freely to the air, the ammonia pr^ent in it turns the colour blue. 

The phyllocyanin is best obtained from, the iris, the violet^ or the 
purple verbena, by treating the petals with a small quantity of warm 
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water; sulpliuric acid is then added niitil it assumes a purple colotir, 
and the solution is preserved in a closed vessel excluded from the 
light. O. E, G'. 

Determination of Theine in Tea. By B. W. Mabkownikopf 
(^Deut Chem. Ges. Ber. ix, 1312—^1313).—15 grams of powdered tea, 
15 grams of magnesia nsta, and 500 cc. water are boiled and filtered; 
the residue washed with hot water; and the filtrate, after addition 
of magnesia and sand, evaporated to dryness. The residue is ex¬ 
hausted with hot benzene, which is then evaporated and the residhe 
weighed. Young leaves contain more theine and less ash than old 
ones. The author believes that the quality of tea does not depend 
on the quantity of theine, but on that of tannic acid, essential 
oils, <&c. C. S. 

Modification of the Process for Extracting the Poisonous 
Alkaloids fipom the Viscera. By P. SBiiMi (Gasszetta chimica 
italiana, vi, 32—34).—As it has been found that the acidulated 
alcoholic extract containing the alkaloids frequently undergoes altera¬ 
tion when evaporated in the ordinary way, the author concentrates 
the solntion in small portions at a time at about 65° in a porcelain dish, 
accelerating the evaporation 1^ means of a fan. The aqueous liquid 
thus obtained is filtered, concentrated, and agitated with ether, after 
the addition of baryta. If the ethereal solntion is coloured it must 
be evaporated, mixed with basic acetate of lead, exposed to the air for 
24 hours, and then filtered from the carbonate of lead and the coloured 
lead lake. The excess of lead is then removed by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, the solntion evaporated, and the alkaloids again taken up 
by ether after the addition of baryta; even then the ethereal solution 
may contain foreign matters which modify the reactions or impede 
crystallisation. If, however, an ethereal solution of tartaric acid be 
added, a white precipitate is formed, which usually contains the whole 
of the alkaloid as tai^ate. In some cases the alkaloids may be pre¬ 
cipitated as carbonates by passing a current of dried carbonic anhy- 
dnde into the ethereal solution; if not, on adding about one-third or 
one-fourth of the volume of distilled water and continuing the passage 
of the gas, the carbonates of the alkaloids are dissolved by the water, 
whilst the foreign matters remain in the ethereal solution. Amylic 
alcohol extracts may with advantage be treated in a similar manner. 

The coloured precipitate above mentioned shonld also be carefully 
examined, suspending it in water and decomposing it by sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

In the ease of volatile alkaloids the author separates them by dis- 
tnimg them ofT in the vapour of absolute alcohol, and condensing the 
vapours in a receiver containing an alcoholic solution of tartaric acid. 

0. E. a. 
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Technical Chemistry. 


Ohemical Examination of Twelve Colours found at Pompei. 

By P. Palmebi (^Gazzetta chinnica italiana^ vi, 39 — 45)•—Of these 
colours three were yellow, one consisting of a yellow ferruginous earth 
mixed with white clay to make it paler; another a limonite (hydro¬ 
carbonate of iron) mixed with gypsum; the third a yellow ochre, 
mixed with calcium carbonate. Of the two greens, one, a bright 
green, was found to contain ferrous and ferric oxides, alumina, lime, 
silica, and carbonic anhydride. It is apparently identical with “ i&rra 
'rerde,” which Pliny mentions (xxxv, 29). “ Sunt etiamnum novitii duo 
colores et vilissimi; viride quod Appianum vocatur. . . . Pit et ex 

creta viridi.” The other green contained copper, but, from its state 
of aggregation, the author thinks it must have become considerably 
altered in the lapse of time. Pive red and red-brown colours were 
found to be ochres; one probably falso^y the minium secun^ 

darium^^ of Pliny; another sample was a mixture of fragments of 
various descriptions, and the twelfth, which was of a rose colour, was 
found to consist of a white clay, mixed with a little chalk and phos¬ 
phate, and coloured with a rose colour of organic nature. It forms 
a purple lake with alumina, and its reactions, when compared with those 
of cochineal and madder lakes, exhibit a marked discrepancy in several 
instances, especially under tbe action of chlorine and bromine, the 
Pompeian colour being exceedingly stable. The author is of opinion, 
judging from various statements in Pliny, the text of which he quotes, 
that it is not improbable that this extremely solid and fast rose-colour 
employed by the Pompeians may have been obtained by saturating a 
white day with the compound colour produced from Tyrian purple 
(from JPurpura or Murex), extract of Kermes QOoccus Ilicis^ from 
Quercus eocciferai), and madder extract. This point he hopes to deter¬ 
mine experimentally. 0. E, Q. 

Temperature and Composition of Gases evolved from Ultra- 
marine Furnaces. By P. Pisoheb {JOingl, polyL X, ccxxi, 468— 
473).—The temperature of the ovens was ascerteined with a Siemen*s 
electric pyrometer (JDingl, «7,, 1875, 217, 291), and the composition of 
the gases escaping determined by Orsat^s apparatus, which has been ‘ 
recently improved by Aron. The fact that the absorption and the 
measurement of the gases take place in two distinct tubes, by which 
the determination of the separate <K>nstituents in the gas after it has 
been measured is greatly facilitated, renders this apparatus more 
suitable for analysis than the use of Winkler’s burette. The sul¬ 
phurous acid was determined with ^ normal iodine solution. The 
acids absorbable by potash were determined by Orsat’s apparatus 
using oil as the indicator, so as to prevent the solution of sulphurous 
acid in water. The difference of the two determinations, is calculated 
as carbonic acid, but since the gases are always colour^ more or less 
white from the presence of sulphuric anhydride, which is also absorbed 
by potash lye, the percentage of carbonic acid-v^ be somewhat high.. 
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TtefoUowiiig table gives the results of analyses made with a crucible 
furnace:— 


Crucible Furnaces lighted at 6 u.m. 


Wo. of 
jElxperi- 

Time. 

SOa. 


CO. 

o. 

■ 

Tempera¬ 

ture, 

Remarks. 

lEient, 





■1 

■ 




L4th July, 
biouT. min. 

2-67 

9-93 


6-4 

81 -0 

r 

Fire burnt down. 

1 

9 0 

0 

7 i 

“White vapours. 

2 

9 30 

2-58 

10-12 

0 

7-1 

80*2 

478 

Ditto. 

3 

10 30 

3*28 

12-12 

0 

4-8 

79-8 

B22 1 

Ditto. Dampers 
partly closed. 

4 

11 0 

2-89 


0 

6*2 

80-9 

696 

Ditto. 

5 

11 30 

3-04 

8-26 


8-7 


— 

Ditto. 

6 

12 0 

2-76 

10 -64 

0 

6*2 

80*6 

— 

Ditto. 

7 

12 40 

2*10 

10-80 

0 


81*1 

700 

Ditto. 

8 

2 50 

2-27 

12 '63 

0 

3*0 

82-1 

79-0 

- { 
r 

Air shut off by 
layers of bricks. 
Immediately after 

3 

3 40 ; 

iSS 


0 

0 


stoking. V apours 



nn 






not white. 








^■j 

Upper layer of 









bricks removed, 

10 

3 47 


13-05 

0 

2-1 

81*9 

788 -i 

thus allowing 
more air to pass 








[ 

through. 









Immediately after 

11 


3-25 

— 


0-4 

81-1 

— < 

stoking. Slight 
separation of 









soot. 









Not stoked; there¬ 









fore burnt com¬ 

12 

4 20 


H 

0 

10-4 

82-5 

- ■< 

pletely. Vapours 
white, not trans¬ 









parent. 

18 

4 40 


■ 

0 

4-8 

82-6 

714 -\ 

About 10 minutes 
after stoking. 

14 

5 10 


^9 

0 


81-7 

-{ 

Completely burnt. 
Yapours white. 

16 

5 45 

0-34 

— 

o 



668 1 

Ditto. Air shut 
oft. 

16 


0-47 

_ 

0 



— 

Ditto. 

17 

6 16 

1-11 

— 

0 

3-4 

81 -1 

-{ 

Immediately after 
stoking. 

18 

6 30 
15tk July 

0-64 

— 

0 

10*1 

83*1 

730 1 
f 

Not stoked; humt 
compXetely- 
Not stoked for 9 

19 

p.m. 

6 0 

0-01 


0 

17-9 

80-4 

627 -I 

hours; all open¬ 
ings shut oft by 
clay. 


It seems that the temperature of the fomaces during the ultramarine 
process is about 700®. The gas analyses show that the process is more 
quickly conducted in crucible furnaces than in muj63e furnaces. It is 
next to impossible to use the gas mixture profitably for the lead- 
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cliamber process, as tlie gases are very mticli diluted aud are not 
evolved regularly. The reason why a crucible furnace requires 
60 kilos., and a muffle furnace 146 kilos, of best'Westphalian coal for 
every 100 kilos, of blue charge is sufflciently explained by the fact, that 
through the latter form of furnace a larger quantity of air is always 
passed. Carbonic oxide is mostly absent in these gases. D. B. 

Hardening of Steel, By A. Jarolthek (Bmgl, polyt. J., ccxxi, 
436—446).—It is stated that boiling water does not form the only 
cooling liquid which hardens steel, but that under circumstances 
water at a temperature of 160^ or more will do so, and that boiling hot 
oil, fluid lead, fluid tin, and even fluid zinc—a cooling liquid of about 
400* of heat—will also give similar results- This latter fact is worthy 
of notice, as it has in general been assumed that steel cannot be har¬ 
dened unless it be brought down very quickly to a much lower tem¬ 
perature, and that hardened steel softens considerably when exposed to 
a temperature of 300*; but experiments have shown that the hardness 
of steel depends upon the quickness with which it is reduced from a 
temperature of about 600* to one somewhat under 600*. Although 
the above-mentioned metals are able to harden steel, it was never¬ 
theless found that their hardening property could not at all be 
compared with that of water, this property 'being in fact influenced 
not merely by the temperature and the conductivity of the cooling 
substance, but also by its capacity for heat, its bailing point, and, 
in the case of a low boiling point, by the amount of latent heat 
which the vapour contains. For instence, alcohol vaporises ve^ 
readily, and as it contains but little latent heat, hardens steel but 
very badly. Kow it is well known that a metal which' is heated to 
a temperature of 1000* or even only to 500* must be surrounded 
by a temperature which renders the existence of water of an ordinary 
pressnre quite impossible. So long as hardened steel possesses this 
temperature—which it in fact retains nntil its hardening commences— 
it cannot be in immediate contact with water, and when plunged into 
that liquid, must be surrounded by a layer of vapour, which is apt to 
hold back portions of water near the steel and thus prevent a regular 
hardening of the latter. It is, of conrse, improbable that under these 
circumstances the steel would give up its heat to the water by direct 
conduction, and as the layer of steam between the metal and the 
water cannot be superheated to any material extent at so slight a 
pressure, we must suppose that the water becomes heated by radiation, 
the layer of water separated by the steel evolving a constant stream of 
vapour, which condenses on the upper portions of the layer of water. 
It is shown by calculation that one kilo, of steel requires about 0*2 
kilo, of water at 20® to lower its temperature from 1000* to 300*; 
but the reason why a much larger quantity of water is actually required 
is sufficiently explained, if we consider, that (1) the steel has to be 
moved about in the water; otherwise the formation of vajk>urs would 
prevent its hardening. (Belying on this fact, it was possible to harden 
steel under hot water, alcohol, or turpentine.) (2.) The vapours con¬ 
dense in the water, and heat a small quantity of it too strongly. 
Thus it seems that, it would be possible to harden steel with, a small 

VOL. XXXI. I 
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quantity of water, conld the vapour escape as quickly as it is formed. 
Such, kowever, is not tke case, and the above condensation can, there¬ 
fore, he facilitated only by the following operations:—(1.) By plunging 
the hot steel slowly into the water, the surface of the latter is chiefly 
acted upon, the vapours having easy access of escape in the air. This 
method is applicable in cases where the metal above the water remains 
sufficiently hot to be hardened, e.gr,, files and other similar articles are 
easily hardened by this process. (2.) A hot and powerful stream 
of water escaping from a steam-boiler, or an ordinary stream of 
water, facilitates the hardening by carrying off the vapours as quickly 
as they are formed. (3.) The most satisfactory method is that by 
which the steel is hardened by means of a thin spray. In this con¬ 
dition the water is largely mixed with air, which, having a very quick 
and strong action, not only occasions a quick vaporisation, but also 
carries off the vapour formed in a mneh more complete way than any 
of the above-mentioned agents. In practice the degree of hardness of 
steel depends npon the annealing of the latter—a process which always 
follows the hardening operations. In order to obtain a medium hard¬ 
ness, the steel is cooled slowly throughout the whole of the operation, 
or it is cooled very quickly to 400®, and afterwards slowly. The 
former method did not answer in practice, a quick cooling being 
almost indispensable if satisfactory results are to be obtained. The 
resulting steel was either of a very hard or of a very soft nature. 
With regard to the annealing methods, similar experiments were 
undertaken, the results of which seemed to show that the most pro¬ 
fitable form of applying the cooling liquid was when a spray of water 
was blown on to the steel. 

In conclusion, it is stated that fused metals, especially tin, answer 
very well for hardening small articles. The author was able to harden 
a steel wire, 3 mm. thick, in a tin bath of 400® of heat, the wire 
again becoming soft, when it was left in a bath of 360®. On account 
of the smaller heat-capacity of tin, a large quantity of it is re- 
qnired. One part of steel requires about 46 parts of tin to cool it 
1000^ to 300®, if the temperature of the bath before us© is 250®, 
and has not to be raised over 300®. In another paper a description of 
lihe fusion of the steel before it is hardened, and further results with 
regard to the above operations will be given. D. B. 

Bummhhag of Iron. By P. Hess {BingL ^olyt, ecxxi, 94— 

96).—^The surface of^ the iron is painted over with linseed oil and 
heated, whereby, together with separated carbon, ferroso-ferric oxide 
app^rs to be produced, which forms the essential protecting layer. 
Articles which cannot be heated maybe dipped into an acidulated 
solution of ferric chloride, whereby a black layer of ferroso-ferric oxide 
^ f®^^^®d, wh ic h when dipped xuto hot water, becomes firmly fixed on 
the iron, so that after drying' it can he rubbed with linseed oil. The 
formation of this layer takes place by the reducing action of the iron 
on the oxide and its salts: 4 Pe 303 -f Fe = 3 F 3 O 4 . 

_ The advantages of burnishing with ferroso-ferric oxide (magnetic 
iron ore or smithy scale burnishing) consists in the fact that it is done 
much more quickly than the burnishing with ferric oxide, and that it 
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is more 'beneficial to the iron than the latter. 3y using cnprotis sul¬ 
phide a fine bluish-black layer is obtained, which forms a good protec¬ 
tion against rusting. The iron has only to be placed in a solution of 
cupric sulphate for a few minutes, until a fine copper coating is formed 
on its surface, which after having been washed with water, is treated 
with a solution of sodium hyposulphite (thiosulphate) slightly acidu¬ 
lated with hydrochloric acid, when a bluish-black coating of cuprous 
sulphide is obtaiued, which is unaffected by air and water. The sur¬ 
face is then washed with water, dried, and polished. D. B. 

The Uses of Patent Colours. By B, GriiAiirzMANJS' (Dingh 
y>olgt Jl, ccxxi, 473—477),—On account of their simple application, 
their perfect coloration, and their cheapness, the patent colours 
described by Croissant and Bretonniere are now largely used in the 
dyeing of yams. These organic colours, containing large quantities 
of sulphur, are manufactured by various firms and under different 
names. The author described (BM de Bouen^ 1876, 61) a prepara¬ 
tion which was brought into commerce by Poirrier, under the name of 
“ Oachou de Laval.*’ It seems to be prepared from sawdust, and is in 
the form of large blackish-blue very porous lumps, which are very 
hygroscopic, smell strongly of snlphuretted hydrogen, and contain 1-^ 
to 2 per cent, of water. It is very readily soluble in water, its 
aqneons solution having a strongly alkaline reaction, and being pre¬ 
cipitated by acids, with evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen, elimina¬ 
tion of sulphur, and formation of a darkish brown precipitate 
difficultly soluble in alkalis. In spite of the valuable property which 
this colouring matter shares with the other patent colours, of being 
fixable on cotton without the use of a mordant, or even without steam, 
and in spite of their resistance to the action of light, acids, and soaps, 
the author has nevertheless come to the conclusion that this category of 
colours will not find much application to the printing on cotton. These 
colours are easily acted upon by chlorine, and do not form shades 
which are much valued for cotton prints. (Jlanzmann has made several 
dye experiments with Poirrier’s “ Cachou de Laval,” and has obtained 
very good results from the** dark cachou’’which he produced in a 
bath of 50 grams of colouring matter fixed by a solution of 5 grams 
of potassium bichromate in 1 liter. A bath containing 3 gi*ams of 
colouring matter in 1 liter yields, after treatment with potassium 
chromate, a light grey colour with a yellow tinge. By dissolving 
10 grams of the cachou in water, mixing the solution with 20 grams 
of real cachou (dissolved in 10 c.c. of soda-lye of 1*208 sp- gr. and 
500 C.O. of water) and making the total up to 1000 c.c., yam 
acquires a fine dark bronze colour when it is left in tbis bath at 75° 
for a quarter of an hour, and afterwards fixed with the chromate, or, 
still better, with a nitric acid hath of 2° B. The various shades 
resulting from the colouring bath are greatly influenced by the fixation 
bath. Fotassiuni bichromate gives the darkest shade of colour; nitric 
acid and nitrate of iron with lead acetate give a grey colour having a 
slight yellow tinge; ferrous sulphate (5 grams in 1 liter) with sul- 

? huric acid of 1*004 sp. gr., or, better, copper vitriol (5 grams in 
liter), give a grey with a blue tinge. This shade forms main use 
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of tlie patent colours, serving as a ground colonr for indigo blue, by 
wbicb a considerable saving of valnable colouring matter is occasioned, 
vviLereas the stability of the bine is not in the least injured. In Ger¬ 
many this colonr is sold in the form of a liquid under the name of 
‘‘ Xndigoersatz ’’ (indigo substitute). In the Deutsche Industrie^ 
Zeitung^ 1876, 43, a description of a second use of this shade as a 
finishing colour for chemical blues is given. Yams, either white or 
steeped, are passed through a solution of nitrate of iron rendered blue 
by yellow prussiate of potash, and finished with indigo substitute. 
The yam patterns dyed in this manner obtain either a deep black or a 
very fine bluish-black colour. The former colour is obtained by 
leaving 25 kilos, of boiled yam in a bath of sumach (5 kilos.) for 
12 hours, and then in a bath of nitrate and lignate of iron (2 kilos, 
of nitrate of 1*525 sp. gr., and 3 kilos, of lignate of 1*133 sp. gr.) 
for half an hour. The yarn is brought into a chrome bath (350 
grams of red potassium chromate), and lastly dyed in a hot bath of 
indigo substitute (2*5 kilos.) to which 250 grams of quercitron extract 
has been added. After washing with soap, the yarn is washed with 
water and dried. The bluish-black shade is obtained by allowing the 
same quantity of yam to remain in a bath of 5 kilos, of sumach for 
12 hours, then in a bath containing 5 kilos, of nitrate of iron. It is 
brought into a bath of 1*5 kilo, of yellow potassium prussiate, to 
which 0*5 kilo, of hydrochloric acid are added, and having passed it 
through this bath, 2*5 kilos, of nitrate of iron are added to the latter, 
and the yam treated therewith. Its further treatment in the chrome 
bath and the indigo-substitute baths (3 kilos.) is analogous to that of 
the black dye. D. B. 

The Present State of the Sugar Industry in Prance, and 
a few Hxperiznenls on the Use of Iiime in the Clarifying 
Process. By A. Lamt (DingL ;polyi, J,^ ccxxi, 64—68).—^After point¬ 
ing out that the manufacture of sugar in Prance has of late years 
become less profitable than formerly, in consequence of the great 
excess of production over home consumption, and the keen competition 
in foreign markets, the author proceeds to indicate the methods which 
appear to him best adapted to remedy the evil. These are :—1. The 
endeavour on the part of the cultivator to produce roots containing a 
large percentage of sugar irather than roots of great size. 2. Increased 
attention to the methods of extracting and purifying the jjuice. 

The French beetroot contains only from 5 to 6 per cent, of its weight 
of sugar, whereas from German and Austrian roots 7 to 8 per cent, are 
obtained; but experience has shown that with proper care a root of the 
same richness in sugar can he produced in France.. Manufacturers have 
until recently bought the root according to its weight alone, without 
taking into consideration the percentage of sugar, and to increase their 
crop many farmers have employed seeds or chemical manures which 
were favourable to the formation of large loots. In Germany, how¬ 
ever, ihe mode of levying the duty does not induce farmers to obtain 
a large bulk of material, but to obtain a large percentage of sugar 
in comparatively a small quantity of roots. The second and third 
conditions, which require improvement in that country, are the 
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extraction and the clieniical pnrificaiion of the sap. In a recent 
paper M, P4sier discussed the excessive use of lime in the clarifying 
process. The considerable increase in the weight of tbe scum, which 
contains about 50 per cent, of the sap, occasion^^a loss amounting to 
200 kilos, for every 100,000 kilos, of roots. To justify the use of this 
excess of lime, it is usual to allege the fineness of the white sugar of 
first crystallisation thereby obtained, the quick and complete decolori- 
sation of the sap, and the necessity of fixing with the lime the total 
quantily of sugar in the form of a saccharate. But although' the 
existence of a lime saccharate at a temperature of 85® has been 
generally assumed, it has never been proved. Pesier has made a 
large number of alkalimetric determinations, the results of which 
seemed to show that at a temperature of 35® a saccharate does not 
exist, still less, therefore, at 60® or 70®, at which temperature the addi¬ 
tion of the lime takes place. With the view of clearing up these 
contradictions, Lamy undertook the following experiments. In the first 
place the quantity of lime was determined which would dissolve 100 
parts of a 10 per cent, sugar-solution at 30®, 50®, 60®, 70®, and 100®, if 
1 to 2 per cent, of lime were added, a proportion generally taken in 
practice. The slaked lime and the sugar-solution were mixed at the 
trial temperature and left in contact for three hours, with frequent 
shaking. The same quantities of lime were added at 50®, 60®, and 70®, 
the temperature allowed to rise gradually to 100®, and the liquid 
filtered very quickly at this temperature. The lime in solution was 
then titrated. The results are shown in the following table:— 


Solubility of JLime in a 10 p. x5. Sugar Solution^ using 2 grams of Jdme 
for 100 j^arts of the Solution. 


Temperature. 

■S's J 

•Sl’l, 

T3 s Sp 
© O g 

Lime deposited in 
10,000 grams of 
pure water. 

Difference showing 
the lime combined 
with the sugar. 

PI 

§ 11 
© tA n 

1 

Excess of lime 
necessary for the 
formation of a 
saccharate, over that 
combined with the 
sugar. 


grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

100 

13 *6 

6-0 

9-5 

149 

+ 189-5 

70 

23-0 

7-9 

15-1 

99 

+133 -9 

50 

53 0 

9-6 

43:4 

99 

+ 105-6 

30 

120-0 

11 -7 

118-3 

99 

+ 80-7 

IB* 

215 *0 

13 -0 

203 -3 

99 

- 53-0 

0 

250 *0 

14-0 

^ 236 -0 

99 

— 87-0 

50—100 

18-5 

6-0 

13 -5 

99 

+ 136-5 

60—100 

17-0 

6-0 

11 -0 

99 

+ 138 -0 

70—100 

16 0 

6-0 

10-0 

f* 

+ 139-0 


* The numbers corresponding with the temparatures 16° and 0°, were obtained 
by saturating the sugar-solutions with an excess of lime. 


I 
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The conclusions to be di^awn herefirom are:— 

(1.) The quantity of lime dissolved in the sugar-solution increases 
in the same ratio as the temperature decreases. The same applies to 
the solution of lime in pure water. 

(2.) By deducting the quantities of lime dissolved in sugar-water 
(col. 2) from those dissolved by pure water (col. 3) at the same 
temperature, numbers are obtained which correspond with the absorp¬ 
tion of the lime by the sugar alone. It is strange, however, that these 
numbers vary with the temperature, and are much higher than those 
corresponding with the solution of lime in pure water. 

(8.) By comparing the numbers in column 4 with 149 of column 5— 
a number which gives the quantity of lime to be dissolved so as to 
form a monobasic saccharate—we find that they are lower than this, 
and so much the more the higher the temperature is than 30°. The 
slight differences of the numbers in column 6, which correspond with 
the temperatures 100°, 50—100°, 70—100°, are sufSciently explained 
by the difference of time during which the solutions were kept at 100°, 
and hy the difficulty of obtaining a saturation at this temperature. 

(4.) The quantity of lime absorbed hy the 10 per cent, sugar solu¬ 
tion may rise with the fall of the temperature so much that at 0°, for 
example, it surpasses the quantity necessary for the formation of a 
monobasic saccharate more than 50 per cent. With regard to pure 
sugar-solutions, therefore, the quantity of fixed lime is larger than that 
which pure water dissolves at the same temperature, and even at 100° j 
but it is much lower than that necessary for forming a monobasic sac¬ 
charate at 30—70°. 

In conclusion, Lamy gives a description of Marotis new method, 
which is based on the idea that it is not •the true mineral salts which 
hinder the manufacture of sugar, but rather the salts with mineral 
bases which are combined with organic acids and neutral bodies. The 
organic substances left in the sugar through faulty treatment have in¬ 
duced Marot to give up the use of lime and baryta salts, in order to 
cany out the refining with a minimum of lime (-§■ per cent.). Marot 
boils the solution after having added the lime until its volume has 
been reduced to one-fifbh, expecting thereby to decompose the nitro¬ 
genous substances, and to liberate the resulting ammonia. 

With regard to the probable success of this process, it is to be 
observed that soluble lime salts and lactates must remain behind after 
the purification of the juice by this treatment, and it is by no means 
proved that all the nitrogen is thereby removed. Analyses of the juices 
thus treated and of the boiled masses are the only means of judging 
whether the yield is increased, and whether the method is to be pre¬ 
ferred to the ordinary process. D. B. 

Use of Hi^drochloric Acid ia the Difi^ion-process. {BingL 
polyL J., ccxxi, 92).—^At several sugar refineries, the so-called “bad 
pressing,^’ a more difficult and slow circulation of the sap through 
the layers has already been noticed during the diffusion, and Erk 
showed last year how, after a normal working of two months, this 
bad pressing came on to such an extent, that instead of 125 tons only 
42*5 tons of beetroots could be worked in one layer. 
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For every pan of 3,000 liters of contents or 2,500 Hlos. of charge, 
1*5 to 2 liters of 40 per cent, hydrochloric acid dilated with an equal 
bulk of water was added, which at once produced a normal pressing. 
This action seems to depend on the fact tha|^ certain organic sub¬ 
stances coagulate, and are rendered insoluble by the acid. D. B. 

Myall-wood. By J. Moeller (JDingL jpolyt ccxxi, 153— 
156).—^At the present time a species of wood imported from 
Australia is largely used in commerce under the above name, 
and forms a substitute in the manufacture of the well-known briar 
pipes. At the ordinary temperature, this wood smells very strongly 
of violets ; it is very hard and heavy, and does not split regularly. 
Its spec. grav. is 1*578. When dried at 100°, it yields 11*25 per cent, 
of ash containing the following percentage ingredients:— 


Silicic acid. 0*401 

Carbonic acid. 43*721 

Sulphuric acid .. 0*488 

Phosphoric acid.. 0*103 

Chlorine. 0*098 

Potash. 2*621 

Soda . 2*054 

Lime . 47*533 

aesia. 8*879 

; 100*898 

Deduct the quantity of oxygen 

equivalent to the chlorine. 0*022 


100876 D. B. 

Oarboazotin, a new Explosive Substance. (Bingl. jpolyt. J"., 
ccxxi, 94).—^According to Oahuc and Soulages, a mixture of— 

50—64 parts of potassium nitrate (sodium or lime), 

13— 16 ,, sulphur, 

14— 16 „ tan, 

9—18 „ soot, lampblack, &c., 

4— 5 „ iron vitriol, 

is heated with a corresponding quantity of water at 110—120°, the 
Kquid cooled, the solid mass dried and brought into forms, 4c. 

According to the English patent of Fanre and Trench, a mixture 
of 1 part of charcoal, 16 parts of barkun nitrate, and 1 part of nitro¬ 
cellulose, are made up with water to a pulp, then formed intp cakes 
and dried. D. B. 

Manufacture of Yeast. By F. van Heumen and W. H. van 
Has SELT (DingL jpolyt. ccxxi, 451—465).—^Yeasb is now prepared 
according to one of the following methods:— 

1, Dutch Method, —In Holland, a tax is levied on the spirit pro¬ 
duced, whereas the coops and apparatus are free &om taxes; hence 
in that country it is advantageous to carry on the fermentation in a 
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large number of vessels. Tbe raw material is always rye- and barley- 
malt. These substances are ground to a fine powder, and washed with 
hot water, until a temperature of about 65® has been reached. The 
mixture, after the lapse of 1—2 hours, is cooled to 37® with clear 
brewer’s wash, and then to 30—32® with water, at which temperatures 
the yeast is added. The fermentation commences gradually, and goes 
on so slowly, that the returns and the other insoluble substances are 
deposited. After three hours* standing the liquid is run off, and 
pumped into a shallow square vessel, whereby the temperature is 
lowered to about 20®, The actual fermentation and formation of 
yeasb takes place in this vessel, two layers of yeast being formed, the 
one on the surface of the liquid and the other at the bottom of the 
vessel. The clear liquid between the two layers is, after the termi¬ 
nation of this fermentation, drawn off and brought back to the first 
mashing vessel, where its fermentation is completed with that of the 
returns left behind. The yeast is brought into smaller vessels, where, 
after depositing, it is sifted, washed, and pressed. The vessels used 
hold about 2,200 libers, in widch 95 kilos, of rye and 95 kilos, of malt 
are mashed. From 100 kilos, of flour, 10 to 12 kilos, of yeast and 
*26—^28 liters of spirit of 100 p. c. are obtained. The mash obtained 
varies from 62*5 to 67 per cent. 

2. German Method .—In Q-ermauy, spirits are not taxed, but vessels 
and apparatus taxed very heavily, which circumstance renders it 
necessary to occupy as little space as possible for fermenting vessels 
and other apparatus. Besides rye aud malt, maize is also used, which, 
on account of its hardness, requires to be boiled in water for 1—2 
hours before it can be used. The hot maize is added to the mash of 
rye and malt at a temperature of 65®, and after saccharification cooled 
to 37®. The mass is then run into the fermenting vessels, cooled with 
dear wash, and treated with yeast. After the fermentation has ter¬ 
minated, the mass is separated from the returns by sifting, and mixed 
with water. The mixture is again filtered and washed, and the yeast, 
after settling, is pressed, while the cold mash on the top of the yeast is 
again pumped into the fermenting vessels and allowed to stand for two 
days. Atfter this the fermentation is finished. The liquid can now be 
distilled off. In one hectoliter of space, 13*88 kilos, of flour (70 p. c. 
maize and rye and 30 p, o. malt) are mashed; 50 litres of wash are 
required for cooling purposes, and the mash obtained is equal to 
67 p. c. of extract. 100 kilos, of raw material give from 9 to 10 kilos, 
of yeast and 28 to 30 liters of spirits of 100 p. c. 

3. Method with 01 ear Mo^h .—^By this method a product of great 
purity and strength is obtained which has proved to form an excellent 
article in panaiy fermenhition, and is of great importance to bakers, 
who very often have only a limited space at their ^posal, and require 
a substance which rais^ the dough very readily. 20 p. c, of rye, 
SO p. c. of maize, and 50 p. o. of barley-malt, are mashed in a vessel, 
at the bottom of which a perforated plate is placed, under which a 
cock is fixed for letting off the liqnid. After the saccharification is 
i^nished, the clear mash is drawn off at the bottom of the vessel, and 
the returns are washed with hot water. The filtrate is then cooled to 
27®, and the yeast added. The mash, after fermentation, is pumped 
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into a shallow vesfeel, where the yeast is deposited. The clear mash 
is then taken back into the fermenting vessel, and the yeast obtained 
is washed and pressed. For 1 kilo, of grain about 7*5 litei’S of mash 
are obtained, equal to about 56 p. c. of extract^ The yield of yeast 
is calculated at 9 p. c., that of spirit (100 p. c.) at 24—25 p. c. 

With regard to the raw material, the method (2) is the most profit¬ 
able, as less malt is required and the composition of the mash can be 
chosen in such a manner that the grain which is the cheapest at the 
time shall predominate in it. 

With regard to the apparatus used and the space required for fer¬ 
mentation, the method (1) is the most expensive, and suitable only 
for places where no duty has to be paid on vessels and other apparatus. 
Regarding the labour attached to the three methods, it is shown that 
methqds (1) and (3) require only a very small staff of workmen. 
Method (2) requires more workmen. The largest yield of yeast is 
obtained from method (1) ; most spirit from (2) ; this difference 
is due to the composition of the mash, and can be decreased by 
mashing less maize and more rye in method (2). The reason why 
the method (8) gives a low percentage of spirit is that the extraction 
of starch from the grain is never effected completely with malt alone, 
but that the process is continued when the mash is allowed to ferment 
with the returns, as is the case with methods (1) and (2). In the 
working of method (3), however, the clear mash is alone employed, 
so that a portion of the starch is not dissolved, but remains behind 
with the returns when sifted. Method (1) gives the finest quality of 
spirit, its purity being due to the absence of maize, whose fatty and 
oily ingredients give the spirit a bad taste, which is difficult to 
remove. The small yield of yeast in method (3) is due to an 
analogous cause. The mash obtained from methods (1) and (2) is 
generally turbid when it is pumped from the fermenting vessel into 
the boxes. This turbidity is caused by admixtures of albuminous 
substances, finely divided .cellular tissues, &c., which are probably 
dissolved during the fermentation and thus increase the yield of 
yeast. The yeast obtained from method (3) is perfectly white and 
very pure. 

The anthers experimented on the above-mentioned methods with 
the view of discovering a new method, combining with method (3) all 
the advantages of the other two method. The following are the results 
obtained. In the first place, the grain is well trimmed and ground 
into a fine powder. In order to prepare the mash, two-thirds maize and 
rye and one-third malt are used. After having boiled the maize and rye 
with steam, the mixture is sacdiarified with malt, and the mash pumped 
into filter-presses. By boiling the former substances with steam before 
using them, it is possible to increase the quantity of rye used, and to 
work with larger quantities of the latter. The advantages which .are 
gained by using filter-presses are, that the returns require less water 
for wasHng purposes, and therefore yield a clearer and .more con¬ 
centrated mash. The returns, after pressing, are washed with hot 
water. The clear mash is cooled, brought into the fermenting vessel, 
the necessary quantity of wash added, and the whole treated with 
yeast. By passing filtered air through the mixtuire, a more ready and 
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a large? formation of yeast is resulted. During tlie time allowed for 
fermentation, the filter-presses are opened, the pressed cakes taken 
out, put into boxes, treated with water, and boiled with dilute acid in 
a copper still. The reason why acid is used is, that it extracts a 
larger quantity of product from the returns than water alone. After 
one hour’s boiling the still is opened, and the resulting mash brought 
into the filter-presses. The clear mash is cooled, mixed with water, 
and added to the fermenting mash. After the end of the fermen¬ 
tation, the clear mash is syphoned ofi and pumped into retorts, where 
the washings are redistilled, while the residual yeast is washed and 
pressed. The returns remaining in the press are dried as completely 
as possible, and are then ready for use. 

The advantages of this method are that: 

(1.) All kinds of grain (and probably even potatoes) can be 
worked up in various proportions, and the addition of malt can be 
decreased. 

(2.) By working the clear concentrated masb, the space for fermen¬ 
tation is thoroughly utilised. 

(3.) The shallow cooling and fermenting vessels are not required. 

(4.) The mash becomes clear without being boiled. 

(d.) The yield of yeast and spirit is high, the yeast pure and white, 
and the spirit from rye of a fine quality. 

(6.) The costs for labour, &e., are but slight. 

(7.) The consumption of coal is small. D. B. 

ManxifiaiCtare of Glue. By B. Teenb (^Dingl. polyL ccxxi, 
251—^258).—^The author contradicts the assertion of Gintl, that “the 
quality of the glue is not impaired hy the use of high pressure steam 
on the cQntrary, he finds that the ixiferiority of the product is directly 
proportional to the pressure of the employed steam, till at length all 
the gelatin is destroyed. The same material which at a pressure of 10 
to 20 lbs, per square inch yields a tolerably good product, yields at a 
pressure of 30 lbs. or over (duration of boiling being in both cases 
equal) a perfectly white substance quite innocent of gelatin. The 
author states that the liquors obtained on steaming the slanghter- 
bouse refuses may, besides being valuable for glue production, be 
looked upon as a source of ammonia. Seeing that a high temperature 
is injurious to the gelatin in the extractive liquors to he boiled down, 
the author proposes the use of vacuum-pans for this boiling down pro¬ 
cess. It is asserted that a glue factory is no more prejudicial to the 
health of a neighbourhood than a starch or yeast factory. The raw 
materials used for glue-making in the United States are comprised in 
two classes—(I) Slaughter-house refuse and remains ; (II) Befuse of 
tanneries. The preparation of bone-glue by extraction of the mineral 
constituents of l^nes by means of hydrochloric acid, thus leaving the 
gelatin, pays only in those neighbourhoods where hydrochloric acid is 
to be had cheap. 

Use of SlaugMer^home Befme ,—^According to their value as a source 
of glue, the varieties of the raw materials are arranged as follows :— 
(1) Feet of oxen; (2) pig’s feet; (3) feet of calves and sheep ; 
(4) fresh hones; (6) heads of sheep and oxen. The raw material is 
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freed from Mood as mucli as possiMe, and reduced to as fine a condition 
of division as practicable, tlie flesb being tom to pieces and the bones 
broken by a suitable macbine, and then washed free from dirt and 
blood. The matter is then ready for the boiling operation in the ordi¬ 
nary course, but the author here introduces a process for bleaching by 
means of sulphurous acid. This is done in wooden vats, closely 
covered, and a saturated sulphurous acid solution is used. The time , 
required for the bleaching depends greatly upon the condition of the 
material. By means of this important process, an extractive liquor is 
obtained nearly as clear as water, which by evaporation in the vacuum 
pan yields a glue unsurpassed for clearness and lustre by the very first 
qualities. The bone-fat is likewise clearer and free from objectionable 
odour, and commands a considerably improved price. In order to pre¬ 
pare the concentrated sulphurous acid solution, a snlphnr-burner, from 
the roof of which a stoneware pipe passes, supplies a reservoir with 
sulphurous oxide gas. This gas afterwards passes up a coke tower 
(connected with the npper part of the reservoir by a series of short 
stoneware pipes), and meets a slow current of water, which trickles 
down amongst the coke, and is supplied by a cistern from above. The 
resulting concentrated solution accumulates in the reservoir below. 
The action of the acid is very cliaracteristio. The particles of skin 
and flesh swell out, and finally assume the lustre of silk and the trans¬ 
parency of gelatin. The mass is also rendered much more porous, and 
thus can he far more quickly converted into glue. The boiling pro¬ 
cess then follows, and the advantage of the previous bleaching is made 
evident in the short time and low pressure required in this boilings 
which gives a good concentrated liquor. The melted fat is removed 
by taps. The liquor, free from fat, is now passed through a filter eon- 
taining bone-charcoal, but the author believes that a filter-press, 
manufactured by Wegelin and Hubner, of Halle, would answer the 
purpose better. From the filter the liquor passes to the vacuum-pan, 
where it is evaporated down till of such a consistency that the 
resulting glue may be easily out, or if cast iu moulds, easily detached 
therefrom and in a short time- For the pouring, plates of tinned sheet 
iron are genex^ally used, but recently glass tables have been introduced, 
by the use of which an extraordinary gloss is conferred upon the 
glne. These tables are, however, liable to frequent breakage. When 
moulds are used, they are cooled down by cold water and ice, and 
when the temperature falls to within 0° and 5®, the glue may be 
removed. A process has been recently patented for America in which 
benzene is used for removing the fatty portions of the raw material 
for glue-making. W. S. 

Logwood Inks. By B. IJ. Vieut QFharm. eT. Trans, [3], vi, 
1004).—^Inks prepared from logwood are of four classes, viz., "mth 
logwood and chrome, with alum, with copper, or with iron.. Bunge’s 
ink, prepared from logwood with a., small quantity of potassium chro-i. 
mate, is good and cheap, easily penetrating the, paper; but on exposure 
. to air it deposits black fiakes, leaving a colourless Jiquid above. This 
may be prevented by the addition of a little sodium caAonate; the 
following ink is therefore recommended. Dissolve 15 parts of log- 
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wood extract in 900 of water; leave the liquid to deposit and decant; 
heat and add 4 parts of crystallised sodium carbonate; lastly add 
drop by drop a solution of 1 part of potassium chromate in 100 of 
water. Inks prepared from chrome-alum have little depth of colour. 
Under the influence of air, reaction takes place between the metallic 
salts and the colouring matter; sulphuric acid is therefore added, and 
this attacks the pens. If metallic salts are used, cupric sulphate is 
preferable. 

One of the best formulas for this kind of ink is the following, given 
in proportions for a manufacturing scale:—20 kilograms of extract of 
logwood are dissolved in 200 litres of water and the solution clarified 
by subsidence and decantation. A yellowish-brown liquid is thus 
^obtained. In another vessel 10 kilograms of ammonia-alum are dis¬ 
solved in 20 litres of boiling water; the two solutions are mixed, 
there being also added 200 grams of sulphuric acid, and finally 
kilogram of sulphate of copper. The ink should be exposed to the 
air for a few days to give a good colour, after which it should he 
stored in well-corked bottles. 

Boettger gives the following formula :—30 grams of extract of log¬ 
wood are dissolved in 260 grams of water; 8 grams of crystallised 
carbonate of soda and 30 grams of glycerin of density 1-25 are added; 
and lastly, 1 gram of yellow chromate of potassium and 8 grams of 
gum ^ahic reduced to a powder and dissolved in several grams of 
water. This ink does not attack pens, does not mould, and is very 
black. E. W. P. 

Carbon Disnlpliide as an Antiseptic- By Hugo Sghiff 
(^Deut CTiem. ffes. J5er., ix, 828).—Cocoons of silkworms which had 
l^en killed by exposure to the vapours of carbon disulphide under¬ 
went no change during six months’ keeping in flasks in the laboratory. 

The bodies of some pigs which had been used for physiological 
experiments were put into a stoppered vessel with a few c.c’s. of 
carbon disulphide in 1869, and have been perfectly preserved without 
decomposition. The same result was obtained with a lizard 36—46 
centimeters long, which had been safEocated accidentally in 1869, and 
was bottled whole. In this case a small quantity of liquid collected 
at the bottom of the vessel, and the green hue of the skin became a 
dirty greyish-green, but not the slightest putrefaction occurred. 

Similar results were obtained with tlxe intestines of poultry im¬ 
mersed in water in 1872, with a little carbon disulphide in a bottle 
with a gr^bsed stopper; with a lump of beef weighing 200 grams; and 
with the body of a finch killed by paraconine. The beef yielded a 
normal flesh fluid, and was eaten by a dog without hesitation, even 
^affeer seveial months. O- E. A. W, 
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IH .—Study of Sydrogeiz Dioxide and of certain (continued 

from page 24). 

By T. Faiblby, F.R.S.E. 

Vn. On Sodium Dioxide. 

In alcoliolic solutions tliis substance may be precipitated by addition 
of hydrogen dioxide, in a manner closely resembling the precipitation 
of barium, strontium, and calcium dioxides, by tbe same reagent, from 
aqueous solutions of their hydrates. Thus, if to a solution of sodium 
hydrate containing about 20 per cent, of HaHO we add a solution of 
hydrogen dioxide containing about 5 per cent. H202» and then com¬ 
mon alcohol of 8Q per cent, in moderate excess, there is rapidly— 
often immediately, formed a crystalline precipitate of hydrated sodium 
peroxide. In this preparation it is better to have excess of alkali, 
rather than of the ^oxide. The precipitate should be rapidly sepa¬ 
rated from the Hquid by filtration through a ribbed paper filter, or, 
still better, a cloth filter, as the crystals gradually decompose whe®. 
sufiered to remain in the Kquid. 

The crystals of this sodium pei^oxide have the heautifnl pearly 
lustre characteristic of many hydrated peroxides, and consist of 
sodium dioxide with eight atoms of water of erystallisation. They do 
not contain any alcohol. They are identical with the crystalline 
hydrate described by Vernon Harcourt*, and obtained by the 
evaporation of the solution of anhydrous sodium dioxide prepared by 
heating sodium in a current of oxygen. Thus they lose water by 
exposure over sulphuric acid in a vacuum; and on exposure to the 
air for a few days they rapidly lose their biilliahey, owing to formation 
of sodium carbonate from absorption of carbon dioxide and evolution 
of oxygen. 

When considerable quantities are operated on, crystals may some¬ 
times be obtained of considerable magnitude in large mica-Kke plates. 
This is observed more especially in coH. weather. These plates are 
transparent, flexible, and can be split with the knife in the same 
manner as mica. They may be formed from smaller crystals, uniting 
together in the same way as shown by ice in the process of regeja- 
tion. 
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As showing the influence of various proportions of reagents, the 
following experiments may be quoted:— 

(I.) On mixing— 

10 c.c. NaHO solution (20 per cent.) 

4 C.C. H 2 O 2 „ (5 per cei^.) 

20 c.c. alcohol (80 per cent.), 

an abundant precipitation of the dioxide was obtained. 

(EE.) 10 c.c. of tib.e same ITaHO solution 

7‘B c.c. „ H 2 O*, „ 

22 c.c. „ alcohol 

also gave an abundant precipitate of the dioxide, and the precipitation 
appeared to be facilitated by addition of a little more sodium hydrate. 

(EEL) 10 c.c. of the same NaHO solution 

20*4 c.c. „ H 2 O 2 „ 

60 c.c. „ alcohol 

gave no precipitate, but only a slight opalescence.* The further addi¬ 
tion of alcohol also failed to give a precipitate, which, was, however, 
immediately obtained on addition of sodium hydrate. 

These experiments show that while excess of sodium hydrate does 
not interfere with the precipitation, excess of the hydrogen dioxide 
interferes with or even prevents it. This may be due to the formation 
of a double peroxide of sodium and hydrogen soluble in alcohol. It 
is also to be observed that oxygen is much more freely evolved in 
presence of excess of the hydrogen dioxide. This may arise either 
from the decomposition of the unstable double peroxide, if sucb be 
formed, or else according to the equation— 

Ha203 ^ ^202 “ O 2 2]Sra!E[0. 

By heating this dioxide alone, about seven-eighths of the water are 
given off and all the peroxide oxygen, and by heating it with silica, or 
in a current of carbon dioxide, all the water and peroxide oxygen are 
expelled. The latter, therefore, form convenient processes for the 
analysis of the dioxide. 

In the following analyses the oxygen was generally determined in 
acid solutions by means of decinormal potassium permanganate:— 

I. O'l gram required 9 c.c. of permanganate = 0*00?2 oxygen, 
corresponding to 7'2 per cent. 

n. 0*0705 required 6*35 c.c. permanganate = *00508 oxygen, 
corresponding to 7*2 per cent. 

* On exposing tliis liquid to eoM, it deposits a small quemtitj of flue crystalline 
needles. These, though very different in appearance and form from the crystals 
obtained by Expts. I and II, have the same composition. 
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III. 0*1135 evaporated -with LydrooHoric acid gave *0592 gram 
sodiuzDL cliloride, and required 10*2 c.c. of deoinormal 
silver nitrate, corresponding to 27*85 per cent. o£ NTaaO- 

IV^. 0*1009 gram decolorised 9*1 c.c. permanganate = 0*00728 
oxygen, corresponding to 7*21 per cent. 

V. 0*854 gram decolorised 77 c.c. permanganate == 0*0616 
oxygen, corresponding to 7*21 per cent. 

VI. 0*924 gram decolorised 83*2 c.c. permanganate = 0*06656 
oxygen, corresponding to 7*21 per cent. 

VTI. 0*2 gram boiled witb 10 c.c. normal snlpbnrio acid neu¬ 
tralised 1*8 c.c. = 0*0559 sodium oxide, corresponding 
to 27*95 per cent. 

VIII. 0*3265 gram beated witb silica gave 0*2125 gram water, 
corresponding to 65*09 per cent. 

IX. 0*4157 gram beated in a onrrent of pure dry carbon dioxide 
gave water 0*2689 gram, corresponding to 64*68 per 
cent., and sodium carbonate 0*19875 gram, corresponding 
to sodium oxide 27*96 per cent. 


These results agree witb the formula NTaaOg.SHjO, as the following 
percentages show:— 

Pound. 


NaaO 
O... 
£[20 • 


I. n. 

III. 

rv. Y. VI. vn. vin. 

t j 

IX. 

'ZI' 

27*85 

— 27-95 

27-96 

7*20 

— 

7-21 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 65-09 

64-68 


Calculated. 

. 62 27*97 

0. 16 7*20 

8HaO . 144 64*83 


Mean found. 

27-92 

7*20 

64*88 


222 100*00 


100*00 


Vm. On new Oxides and Oohtoueds op URAiffiTTM. 

' TTranvwm Tetrosaide. 

On addition of pure dilute hydrogen dioxide to solution of uranic 
nitrate or acetate, a yellowish-white precipitate is formed somewhat 
lighter in colour than freshly prepared uranic hydrate. In presence 
of excess of uranium salt the precipitate is very stable, and may be 
dried at 100® O. without losing oxygen. If the hydrogen dioxide is 
in excess, oxygen is evolved during the filtration of'the precipitate 
from the liquid, especially if the latter is not quite cold. In no case 

K 2 ' 
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lias any lower oxide than that corresponding to the empirical for¬ 
mula TJO 4 * "been obtained. 

The presence of excess of salts of sodium, potassium, barium, cal¬ 
cium, and probably many others, prevents the precipitation of uranium 
by hydrogen dioxide,, and hence the new oxide is either not obtained 
at ail, or slowly and with dif 6 .culty, by mixing an acid solution of 
barium dioxide with the solution of a uranic salt. 

A moderate excess of strong hydrochloric, nitric, or sulphuric acids 
also delays or prevents the precipitation, and sulphuric acid is much 
more powerfiil in this respect than any other substance whose action I 
have observed. 

The oxide when dried at 100® is a yellowish-white powder, soluble, 
especially on heating, in strong hydrochloric acid with evolution of 
chlorine. A mixture of the oxide with hydrochloric acid readily dis¬ 
solves gold. 

On exposure to heat, this oxide if finely divided, undergoes a very 
remarkable decomposition. At a comparatively low temperature, 
much below redness or the softening point of the more readily , fusible 
glass, a red glow passes through the mass, oxygen is freely given off, 
and the residue containB a considerable proportion of green oxide of 
' uranium. 

On treating this oxide with alkaline hydrate, one portion of the 
uranium is precipitated as ordinary uranic hydrate, and the other 
enters into solution to form a salt or new oxygen compound with the 
alkali. These compounds may be viewed as derived from an acid of 
uranium analogous to perchromic acid, and, if so, would- be similarly 
named as salts of pemranio acid. . . , 

fact of the precipitation of the oxide from acid solutions shows, 
that unless we attribute to hydrogen peroxide the cha;racter of an acid, 
these compounds cannot be regarded as compounds of hydrogen 
dioxide. I do not,^however, consider this view as untenable on that 
account, and have borne it in mind throughout the study of this class 
of compounds. According to this view the salts to be afterwards 
described are double peroxides. 

Heither hypochlorites nor permanganates, nor ozone in acid, neutral 
or alkaline solutions, nor any other oxidising agents which T have 
hitherto examined (with the exception of hydrogen dioxide, alkaline 
peroxides, Ac.) give any higher oxidation products with uranic salts. 
Hypochlorites and permanganates in acid liquids decompose this 
oxide in common with other peroxides. 

Out of a very large number of eaqperimentB, the following may be 
quoted in lustration of the influence of varying proportions of 
^agents used, the completene£» of the precipitai^on of uranium under 


* IJ = 240. 
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suitable eondiiions, and tbe composition as proved by synthesis of the 
oxide formed. 

On mixing':— 

(I.) Uranittm acetate solntion 100 c.c. coniaining 4*877 grams TJO 3 . 

Hydrogen dioxide „ 38 c.c- „ 1*064 ,, oxygen 

an abundant precipitate was obtained. The filtrate contained no 
uranium (as proved by evaporation to dryness and also by testing with 
potassium ferrooyanide), but it contained the excess of H 2 O 2 and 
abundance of free acetic acid. 

(H.) Uranium nitrate solution 90 c.c. containing 1*72 grams UO 3 . 

Hydrogen dioxide solution 10 c.c. containing 0*162 gram oxygen. 

After making up the liquid to 200 c.c. and allowing the precipitate 
to settle, the clear liquid on testing with ferrocyanide showed uranium 
in solution. I therefore added to the whole bulk 13 c.c. of normal 
sodium hydrate solution containing 0*52 gram ITaHO, and after 
thorough mixing and allowing the precipitate to settle, the clear 
liquid was again tested. It had an acid reaction, and showed no 
uranium by evaporation or on testing with ferrocyanide. After filter¬ 
ing and washing the precipitate, I observed that 1 c.c. of the normal 
sodium^ hydrate solution was sufficient to change the reaction of the 
filtrate from acid to alkaline, and that it contained hydrogen dioxide, 
as tested by permanganate, equivalent to 0*056 gram oxygen. The 
precipitate dried at 100° 0. weighed 2*034 grams, and the formula 
UO 4 . 3 H 3 O requires that it should weigh 2*0293 grams.* The formula 
also requires that it should contain 0*0966 gram of peroxide oxygen, 
and this experiment gives 0*096 gram. This experiment shows that 
the precipitation of uranium in nearly neutral solutions is complete, 
and that the oxide precipitated has no acid reaction. 

(in.) Uranic nitrate solution 50 c.c. contaiiiing 0*93 gram UO3. 

Hydrogen dioxide solution 6 c.o. containing 0*0912 gram oxygen. 

On making up the solution to 100 c.c. and filtering, 26 c.c. of the 
filtrate required 12*2 c.o. permanganate, showing that the excess of 
hydrogen dioxide in the filtrate contained oxygen amounting to 
0*03904 gram. This ^ves peroxide oxygen contained in the precipi¬ 
tate *06216 grauL, while the formula requires 0*052 nearly. In this 
experiment, nearly the whole of the uranium was precipitated, only 
a minute portion being kept in soluHon by the acid set &ee from the 

* The equation representing the formation of this oxide may be written:— 

*■ U 0 s. 2 N 03 . 6£[30 + £[ 2^3 ^ UO^-iSBEgO' + SSEEUg 4* 
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nitrate. To determine tliis amount, another portion of 25 c.c. (one- 
fonrtli of the filtrate), evaporated to dryness and ignited, gave '009 of 
residne, consisting chiefiy of XJO 3 , and to determine the acid set free, I 
fonnd that 25 c.c. of the filtrate required 20 c.c. of decinormal sodinm 
hydrate, proving that the total filtrate contained 0'504 gram HNO 3 . 
The formnla TJO 3 .lsr 2 O 5 . 6 H 2 O, woTild give 0'407 gram, and the examina¬ 
tion of the crystalline salt from -which the above solution was pre¬ 
pared, showed that free nitric acid was present, the crystals no doubt 
having been formed in a s-fcrongly acid liquid. The free acid contained 
in the hydrogen peroxide used was very minute, corresponding to 1*8 
c.c. of decinormal sodium hydrate solution. 

(lY.) To show that there is, practically, no decomposition of hydro¬ 
gen dioxide in such liquids as the above during the time of an experi¬ 
ment, I took 2 c.c. of the hydrogen dioxide used in Experiment 3, and 
10 c.c. of the uranic nitrate solu-fcion, and after allowing the mixture to 
stand over four hours titra-fced with permanganate. There was de¬ 
colorised 38 c.c. = '0304 oxygen, corresponding to 3*23 per cent, of 
real dioxide—exactly the percentage found in the dioxide titrated 
directly. This proves that, at ordinary temperatures, -uranic oxide 
does not induce decomposition in the same manner as chromic and per¬ 
manganic acids acting on hydrogen dioxide. 

The following analyses have been made of this oxide after drying at 
100 ® C.‘ 

1. 0'279 gram ignited till its weight remained constant, gave 0*228 
gram IJ 2 O 5 , corresponding to 70"07 per cent, of uranium, or 
84*08 per cent, of TJO 3 . 

H.- 0*329 gram treated with dilu-be s-ulphuric acid and ti-frated with 
permanganate, decolorised 19* c.c. = *01552 gram oxygen, cor¬ 
responding to 4*71 per cent, of oxygen. 

UJL 0*336 gram decolorised 19*7 c.c. permanganate solution = *01576 
gram oxygen, corresponding -to 4*69 per cent. 

IV- 0*336 gram decolorised 20 c.c. permanganate = 0*016 gram oxygen, 
corresponding -fco 4*76 per cent. 

Y. 0*34! gram decolorised 20 c.c. permanganate = 0*016 gram oxygen, 
corresponding to 4*705 per cent. 

YI- 0*34 gram of this oxide decomposed by ignition and then dissolved 
in dilute nitnc acid and titrated after addition of ammonia and 
acetic acid with standard solution of p-ure sodi-om phosphate 
(T c.c. = 0*01858 gram UO 3 = 0*01548 TJ), required 15*5 c.c. = 
*2879 TXO 3 , corresponding to 70*56 per cent. TLTanm-m^ or 84*67 
_per cent. UO 3 . 

YU. 0*7 gram decolorised 41*8 cc. permanganate solntion = 0*3304 
gmm oxygen, corresponding to 4*72 per cent, of oxygen. 
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VIII. 0‘81 gram, decolorised 48 c.c. pezmaoigaiiaie = ‘0384 gram 
ozjgen, corresponding to 4'74 per cent. 

IX. 0-82 gram, after decomposition in acid solution by permanga¬ 
nate, was treated in the flask with granulated zinc and dilute 
sulphuric acid to reduce the uranium to uranous salt. (The 
liquid should scarcely cover the zinc,, and the reduction is 
finished within 30 minutes more or less according to the pro¬ 
portions used- The Hquid is then diluted, decanted clear or 
filtered, the zinc washed, and the washings added to the liquid, 
and the iitraiion proceeded with after addition of dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid.) There was decolorised in this case 48 c.c. of 
deeinormal permauEganate solution (1 c.c. = *0008 gram oxygen 
= *012 gram uranium) = 0*576 gram uranium, corresponding 
to 70*24 per cent, of uranium, or 84*28 of IJO 3 . 

X. 0*81 gram titrated with permanganate required 48 c.c. perman¬ 

ganate = ‘0384 gram oxygen, corresponding to 4*74 per cent. 
After reduction, it required 47*5 c.c. permanganate = 0*57 gram 
uranium, corresponding to 70*37 per cent., or 84*44 UO 3 . 

These numbers give water by difference as 10*82 per cent. 

XI. 0*81 gram gave 0*089 gram water, corresponding to 10*98 per 
cent. 

Xn. 0*38 gram gave 0*04 gram water, corresponding to 10*62 per 
cent. 

The following analyses have been made of the air-^dried oxide pre¬ 
pared by pressure between folds of filter-paper:— 

XIH. 0*958 decolorised 51 c.c. permanganate = 0*0408 oxygen, cor¬ 
responding to 4*25 per cent. 

XTV. 0*2572 heated in a current of dry carbon dioxide gave off 0*05 
gram water = 19*44 per cent., and! *016 gram oxygen. The 
residue contained a certain proportion of green uranons oxide, 
so that when dissolved in sulphuric acid it reduced 6*25 c.c. 
of permanganate solution = *005 gram oxygen. Deducting this 
oxygen from the total given off, we have *011 gram due to the 
change of UO 4 into UO 3 , corresponding to 4*23 per cent. The 
residne weighed 0*191 gram, and adding the above oxygen 
= 0*196 gram DO 3 , corresponding to 76*20 per cent. 

These numbers agree with the empirical formulse:— 


For the oxide dried at 100° O. DO*. - 2 H 3 O 

And the air-dried oxide... ... .UOi- 4 H 4 O 


as the following comparisons show;— 





The oxide dried at lOO* 0. 
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The deeomposition of this oxide by alkaline hydrates and the study 
of the alkaline-compounds corresponding to it, lead to the adopiion 
of a formula of thrice the molecular weight of the above, viz. 

'^ 80 i 2 « 6 H 20 , or TJOe-^'O'Os.SSEsO. 

According to this view, it is the uranium-salt of peruranic acid. 

Anhydrous Uranium Tetroxide, 

When uranic nitrate solution is added to a mixture of hydrogen 
dioxide and large excess of sulphuric acid, no precipitate is obtained. 
On standing, however, a sufficient length of time, sometimes after a 
week, sometimes several weeks, a precipitate is slowly formed, which, 
as yet, I have only obtained in very small quantity. It is almost 
white in colour, generally heavy and crystalline, and is much more 
inert than the hydrated oxide previously described^ Thus it is diffi¬ 
cult to decompose it with permanganate, even in presence of large 
excess of sulphuric acid. On applying heat, the permanganate is 
slowly decolorised. The titration with permanganate is much facili¬ 
tated by mixing the oxide in a mortar mth a little strong alkaline 
hydrate solution, and then adding excess of sulphuric acid. 

W hen careftilly dried, this oxide gives off no moisture on hAa.tiTt^ 
alone. On heating it with hydrochloric acid, chlorine is evolved. 

The analyses of this and the following compound must he r^arded 
-as provisional, pending attempts to obtain them in larger quantity. 

I. 0*0602 decolorised 3*95 c.c. permanganate 

== *00316 oxygen, or 5*24 per cent. 

,, gave ‘05? IJO 3 , or 94*68 per cent., corresponding to 78*94 
per cent, of uranium. 

n. 0*154 decolorised 10 c,o. permanganate = '008 oxygen or 6*19 per 
cent., and gave *146 UOa or 94*8 per cent., corresponding 
to 79 per cent, of uranium. 

These numbers agree with the formula TJO*. 

Pound. 




Calculated. 

I. 

n. 

Mean. 

TJ ... 
O 3 • « . 

... 240 
... 4B 


94'?8 

94-8 

94-?9 

0 ... 

... 16 

5-26 

S'24 

S'19 

5-21 


304 

100-00 



100-00 


Higher Uramum Oxides^ 

I have not obtained the oxide U 2 O 9 in a pure state, or firee from 
moisture. I have, however, determined the ratio of the uranium to 
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the. oxygen in precipitates obtained by the slow decomposition of 
liquids prepared with a view to the isolation of pernranic acid (double 
peroxide of nraninm and hydrogen, ”D O&.i&TLzO ?). 

5*04 grams (= - 57 ^ atom in gram nnits) of pare crystallised uranic* 
nitrate, were dissolved in the smallest possible quantity of water, and 
added gradually to a mixture of ^0 c-c. of strong nitric acid* of 60 per 
cent., and 45 c.c- hydrogen dioxide of 2*4 per cent. The liquid was 
made up to 75 c.o., and allowed to stand overnight. There was a 
very slow evolution of oxygen and deposition of a quantity of crystal¬ 
line precipitate, which was collected and dried on clean bricks.- 

It was. found to be completely soluble on triturating with sodium 
hydrate solution (20 per cent.), iorming a liquid resembling in colour 
and characters the solution of the red-sodium salt ta be afterwards 
described (p..l39). 

Different portions of the precipitate gave the ratio— 

XJO 3 : O :: '489 ^ *04 

•489 ^ *0408 I = 12 : 1 
'489 : *039 J 

This corresponds to the ratio of uranium to peroxide oxygen 
= 10 ; 1 as required by the formula XJ 2 O 9 .XH 2 O.. 

Attempts made to isolate the highest of these oxides corresponding 
to the salts have hitherto been unsuccessful.. I shall, however, con¬ 
tinue my efforts, by application of very low temperatures for the iso¬ 
lation of the solid or liquid body, XJO 6 .XH 2 O. 

The decomposition of acid liquids containing uranic oxide and 
hydrogen dioxide in the proportions required by the formula UOe, 
varies considerably according to the temperature, the acid used, and 
other circumstances. It appears most apt to proceed to the limit of 
uranium tetroxdde in the case of hydrochloric acid,* and least so in 
the case of sulphuric acid. 

Ammonium JPeruranate, 

(Doubie JPeroxide of Urcmium and Ammonium,') 

This salt is precipitated on addition of alcohol to uranic solutions 
to which hydrogen dioxide and ammonia in excess has been added. 

On mixing a solution of 2*52 grams of crystallised pure uranic 
nitrate containing 1*'2 gram uranium, 10 c.c. of hydrogen dioxide of 
3‘23 per sent., and then ammonia soluiion in excess, the precipitate at 
first formed was dissolved.. Oxygen was also evolved, though to a 
less extent than in the preparation of the potassium salt. On addi- 

* A bottle exploded in my hands in which this mixture had stood oTemight. ~ 
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tion of strong alcohol, the greater portion of the uranium was gradu¬ 
ally precipitated. After standing one hour, the precipitate was collected 
on the filter. 

Another experiment made hy mixing 50 c.o, of uranic nitrate solution 
containing 0'774 gram of uranium with 10 c.o. of the same hydrogen 
dioxide and excess of ammonia gave, on addition of alcohol, and stand¬ 
ing for one and a half hours a much less successful result. Excess of 
hydrogen dioxide therefore interferes with the precipitation of this 
compound. 

The salt thus prepared is an orange-yellow precipitate readily 
soluble in water. In the dry solid state it is less affected by exposure 
to the air than the corresponding potassium or sodium compounds. 
It is the only ammonium salt that I have as yet obtained. Its solu¬ 
tions are precipitated by sodium and potassium hydrates, ordinary 
uranic hydrate being separated and sodium or potassium peruranates 
remaining in solution. Its solution gives precipitates with the solu¬ 
tions of most of the metals. 

On heating the dry salt it glows like tinder and leaves a residue 
containing uranic and lower oxides of uranium. 

The following analyses have been made:— 

I. ‘872 gram salt titrated with permanganate reqpiired 27‘3 c.c* = *0218 

gram oxygen, corresponding to 5*86 per cent. 

II. '25 gram salt ignited gave residue TTsOs T73 gram sss *176 UO 3 , 

corresponding to 70*4 per cent. XJOa, or 58*67 per cent, uranium. 

III. *24 gram ignited, the residue dissolved in nitric acid, required, 
after addition of ammonia and acetic acid, 9*2 c.c. standard 
sodium phosphate solution to precipitate the uranium == *01548 
X 9*2 gram uranium = *1425 gram, corresponding to 59*35 
per cent. 

TV. *41 gram dissolved in water required 10*2 c.c. decinonnal sulphuric 
acid = 0*01734 gram iNTHs, corresponding to 4*22 per cent. 

lSr.B.—The change of colour of the solution may be used as an index of 
the end-reaction and corresponds to the tests shown by litmus paper. 

V. *82 * gram distilled with sodium hydrate and the ammonia esti¬ 

mated in the distillate required 20 c.c. standard acid = *034 ISTH®, 
corresponding to 4*15 per cent, ammonia. 

VI. *205 gram decolorised 15 c.c. permanganate = *012 gram oxygen, 
corresponding to 5*85 per cent. 

VII. *205 gram decolorised 15 c.c. permanganate = *012, gxsw' oxygen,, 
corresponding to 5*86 per cent. 

These results agree with the formula— 

U0e.U03,(]ra[4)30.8HaO = UaOio.2NH4.a5303 
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as the folloTving comparisons show:— 

Found. 


u*.. 

480 

Galonlated. 

68-S4 

I. n. IV. 
58-67 

m. V. VT. vn. 
59-35 

* OlO. 

160 

19-51 

19-55 

19-69 

t (NH»)i .... 

86 

4-39 

4*47 

4-39 

8HaO. 

144 

17-56 

Difference 17*31 

16-57 


820 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Peroxide os^gen. 

* 0 ». 

48 

5-85 

5-86 

5-85 

1 " (^33)2 • . - • 

34 

4-15 

4-22 

4-15 


The experimental numhers give the ratios— 

“Weight of nraninm present: oxygen estimated by permanganate, 

10 : 1 = 480 : 48. 

“Weight of nraninm present: to ammoninm, 

40 : 8 = 480 : 36, 

results which agree with the above formula. 

Hegarded as a double peroxide of uranium and ammonium, the for¬ 
mula of this compound becomes 2 UO 4 • (W'H 4 ) 20 a . 8 H 2 O. In this 
point of view this body may indicate the possible existence of ammo¬ 
ninm peroxide. Attempts made to isolate this compound have hitherto 
failed, though I have observed that the smell of a mixture of con¬ 
centrated hydrogen peroxide and ammonia is peculiar, and I have also 
obtained a crystalline double peroxide of silver and ammoninm. I am 
therefore not without hopes of success in the isolation of ammonium 
peroxide. 


Sodium Peruranode^ UOe . 2]NraaO . 8 H 2 O. 

^Double Peroxide of Uranium and Sodium^ UO 4 . . 8 H 2 O.) 

This compound is readily obtained by dissolving ordinary uranic 
hydrate or hydrated uranic tetroxide in sodium hydrate solution by 
addition of exce^ of hydrogen dioxide. It is well to use excess of 
alkaline hydrate, so as to avoid the formation of a second salt con¬ 
taining more nraninm than the above. 

If strong solutions be used, the salt crystallises out in a few hours in 
the form of yellow needles, sometimes grouped in star-like clusters. If 
more dilute solutions be used, the salt may be readily separated in 
crystalline needles or plates by addition of a little alcohol, in which it 
is much less soinble than sodium peroxide. 

When freshly prepared this compoxmd has a beautiful golden lustre. 
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On^ exposure to the air, it slowly effloresces with absorption of car¬ 
bon dioxide and loss of oxygen. It is, however, mnch less affected by 
exposure to the air than pure sodinm peroxide: an exposure of days 
in the one case prodnoing little more effect than that of as many hours 
in the other. 

It gives off a proportion of oxygen amoTinting to three atoms in the 
above formnla in contact with solutions of acidified permangaxiate, 
alka l ine hypochlorites, and other unstable oxygen compounds. 

It gives precipitates with solutions of most of the metals. These 
precipitates are dissolved or modified by addition of acetic acid. 

When heated alone it gives off oxygen gas equal to three atoms in 
the above formula and about three-fourths of its water, amounting 
to 17 per cent. 

When heated in a current of carbon dioxide it gives off the same 
proportion of oxygen and all its water, amounting to 24 per cent. 

The hydrochloric acid solution of the ignited salt does not dissolve 
gold, whereas that of the unchanged salt readily does so. 

The solution of this salt is not completely decomposed by boiling, 
either alone or with addition of ammonia. 

A solution containing 0'9565 gram boiled with excess of ammonia, 
and the liquid further left overnight to evaporate on the water-bath, 
gave a dry residue which was still entirely soluble in water, and on 
addition of dilute sulphuric acid decolorised 28 c.c. permanganate, 
showing that about one-tbird of the peroxide oxygen still remained 
in solution. During the boiling a precipitate of crystalline scales was 
observed. 

The following experiments may be quoted relating to the preparation 
of the salt;— 

Uranic nitrate solution containing 0‘929 gram uranic oxide, dis¬ 
solved in 50 o.c. of water, was mixed .with 10 c.e. of hydrogen dioxide 
of 3‘2 per cent, and excess of sodium hydrate solution. A portion of 
uranic oxide remained undissolved. 

A solution containing half the above quantily of uranic oxide, 
0*4645 gram, was mixed with 10 c.c. of hydrogen dioxide of 3*2 per 
cent, and 2 c.o. of 10 per cent, sodium hydrate solution added. Per¬ 
fect solution of the uranium took place,, and on addition of alcohol 
there was precipitated first a red crystalline salt and afterwards the 
yellow salt. 

The salt was prepared for analysis by pressure between folds of 
filter paper. If the filter on which the crystalline precapitate, sepa¬ 
rated by-alcohol, has been collected be spread out on a dry brick, it is 
easy to dry the salt rapidly; If the wet precipitate be left on the 
filter in the ordinary way ^ drain a considerable proportion of the 
salt may be lost by re-soiution, especially in warm weather. 
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. Tke following analyses have been made :— 

I. 0*207 gram salt titrated with permanganate, required 
20*6 C.C. = 0*01648 gram, oxygen, corresponding to 7*96 
per cent. 

II. 0*207 gram salt required 20*6 c.c. permanganate = 0*0164 
gram oxygen, corresponding to 7*92 per cent, 
m. 0*302 gram salt required 29*9 c.c. permanganate = 
0*02392 gram oxygen, corresponding to 7*92 per cent. 

IV. 0*302 gram salt, ignited and dissolved in acetic acid, re¬ 
quired for precipitation of tke uranium 7*8 c.c. of sodium 
phospkate solution = 7*8 X 0*01868 gram UO 3 = 
0*146 gram TJO 3 , corresponding to 47*99 per cent., or 
^ 39*99 per cent, of uranium. 

V. 0*2 gram salt after two days’ exposure to tke air, de¬ 
colorised 19*7 c.c. permanganate = 0*01676 oxygen, cor¬ 
responding to 7*88 per cent. 

VI. 0*2 gram salt, ignited in a covered porcelain crucible, lost 
0*0498 gram, amounting to 24*9 per cent. 

VII. 0*36 gram salt ignited lost 0*087 gram, corresponding to 
. 24*86 per cent. 

Experiments VI and VII were made from tke same portion of 
sligktly decomposed salt as Experiment V, and tke residue after 
ignition in eack case effervesced on addition of acetic acid. 

Vm. 0*2 gram ignited dissolved in dilute kydrookloric acid; 
j tke uranium precipitated by ammonium kydrate: tke fil¬ 
trate evaporated, and tke residue ignited, weighed 0*0786 
gram consisting of sodium ckloride, equivalent to 0*0416 
gram sodinm oxide, or 20*8 per cent. 

Tke puniy of tkis residue was ascertained by titration 
witk decinormal silver nitrate solution, of wkickit required 
13*2 c.c. Tkis is equivalent to 13*2 x 0*0031 gram NaaO 
= 0*0409 gram or 20*46 per cent. 

IX. Tke residue from Experiment VII dissolved in nitric acid, 
and tke uranium precipitated by ammonia, gave after 
ignition 0*163 gram UsOs, corresponding to 47*46 percent. 
UO 3 or 39*64 per cent, uranium. 

V. 

r , . , 

I X. 0*9566 decomposed, dissolved in kydrookloric acid and 
prempitated by ammonia, gave 0*46 gram IJsOs, corre¬ 
sponding to 47*93 per cent. TJOs Or 39*94 per cent, of 
uranium. 
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XL 0*2039 gram heated in a crurent of carbon dioxide gave 
0*049 gram water and 11*1 c.c. of oxygen gas reduced to 
standard temperature and pressure. This corresponds to 
water 24*08 per cent, and oxygen 7*8 per cent. 

These results agree with the formula UO 6 . 2 Xa 2 O. 8 H 3 O or U 08 Xa 4 . 
8 H 3 O, as the following comparisons show:— 

Pound. 

I. IV. n. vn. 




•Calculated. 

vm. 

IX. 

in. X. 

XI. 

Mean. 

IT. 

240 

47-68 

47-99 

47-45 

47-93 


47-79 

O 3 . 

48 

7-94 J 






0. 

48 

7-95 

7-96 

7*92 

7*92 

7-8 

7-90 

2]5ra,0 .. 

124 

20-53 

20-45 

— 

— 

— 

20-45 

8 H 30 « •«« 

144 

23*84 (Difference 23*60) 

— 

— 

24-03 

23-81 


604 100-00 

100-00 




99-95 


JSed Sodivm Peruranate, U 2 OQ.Xa 3 O. 6 H 3 O = UO 6 .UOs.Xa 2 O. 6 H 2 O 

(on the peroxide view 2 U 04 .Xa 803 - 6 H 30 ). 

This salt is precipitated before the preceding when a minimum 
quantity of sodium hydrate solution is used. On addition of alcohol 
it often separates out as a deep red oil, slowly becoming crystalline. 

The following analyses have been made:— 

I. 0*85 gram salt gave 0*619 UO 3 , corresponding to 72*82 per cent- 
UOs or 60*68 per cent, uranium. 

II. 0*85 gram salt decolorised 65 c.c. permanganate = 0*052 gram 
oxygen, corresponding to 6*11 per cent. 

III. 0*85 gram salt gave 0*125 XaCl, equivalent to 0*0662 Xa^O, or 
7*78 per cent. 

rV. 0*918 gram salt decomposed by heat and titrated with sodium 
phosphate solution, after dissolving the residue in acetic acid, 
required 36 c.c. = ^6 X 0*01858 UO# = 0*6689 UOs, correspond¬ 
ing to 72*86 per cent. UOg, or 60*72 per cent, uranium. 

These results agree with the above formula, thus:— 
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Found. 




Calculated. 

I. H. m. 

u* . 

480 

60-451 

r 72-64 

72-82 

o....... 

96 

1209/ 

03 . 

48 

6-05 


6-11 

NaiO.... 

62 

7-81 


7-78 

6H*0 ... 

108 

18-60 

(Difference, 

. 18-29) 


794 

100-00 




The ratio of the weights in this salt of the peroxide oxygen and of the 
nraninm is 1 : 10 as in the case of the ammonium salt. 


Potassium Peruramaie^^ TT06-2K20.10H20. 

(Pouile jperoxide of uranium and jpotassium, IJ' 04 .K 404 . 10 H 20 .) 

This salt is obtained by adding alcohol to its solution prepared by 
treating uranic nitrate with potassium hydrate and hydrogen dioxide 
in excess. It separates as a yellow or orange precipitate, which is 
much more unstable than the corresponding sodium and ammonium 
compounds, rapidly absorbing carbon dioxide when exposed to the air, 
and losing oxygen. It is also readily decomposed by heat, giving 
water and oxygen. 

Both the analyses and the formation of the salt show that it con¬ 
tains three atoms of peroxide oxygen to one of uranium. 

The following experiments may be quoted:— 

25 c.c. of uranic nitrate solution containing 0’387 gram of uranium 
treated with 10 c.c. of hydrogen dioxide (8"23 per cent.) and potas- 
sinm hydrate (10 per cent.) gave, on addition of 25 c.c. of alcohol 
(80 per cent.), a erystaUine precipitate which slowly separated out of 
the liquid. The salt must be separated as rapidly as possible from the 
liquid to prevent decomposition and loss of oxygen. 

The following experiment, made h^ore the analysis of fshe salt, is 
instructive as showing the proportion of peroxide oxygen required for 
its foTxnation. 

78 c.c. of uranic nitrate solution containing 1’2 gram of uranium 
were mixed with excess of pure potassium hydrate solution, — 10 c.c. 
of a 20 per cent, solution. Hydrogen dioxide was then slowly run in 
from a burette into the liquid, which was thoroughly shaken after 
each addition of the dioxide. It was found that to effect complete 
solution of the uranic hydrate in the alkaline liquid 12 c.c. were 
required containing 0*24 gram of peroxide oxygen. One atom or 240 
parts of uranium would, 1h.erefore, require three atoms or 48 parts of 
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oxygen from the hydrogen, dioxide^ to prodnoe the nevr soluble com- 
ponnd. 

Owing to partial decomposition, I have been compelled to reject a 
large number of analyses made of this salt. The following were 
made the same day that the salt was prepared:— 

I. 0*71 gram decolorised 60c.c, permanganate = 0*048 gram oxygen, 
corresponding to 6*76 per cent. 

The same, after being reduced by treatment with zinc and sul¬ 
phuric acid, required 20*5 c.o. permanganate equivalent to 0*295 
gram TJO 3 , or 41*55 per cent. UO 3 , or 34*61 per cent, uranium, 

II. 0*126 gram decolorised 10*8 c.c. permanganate = 0*00864 gram 
oxygen, corresponding to 6*87 per cent. 

The same after reduction required 3*6 c.c. permanganate, equi¬ 
valent to 0*05184 gram UO 3 , or41*14 per cent., or 34*18 percent, 
of uranirtm. 

HI. 0*13 gram decolorised 11 c.c. permanganate = 0*0088 gram 
oxygen, corresponding to 6*77 per cent. 

These results agree with the above formula, thus :— 





Found. 






Calculated. 

I. 

n. 

in. 

Mean. 

IJ. 

240 

34 07 \ UO, 

41*55 

41*14 


41*29 

Oa. 

48 

6-81J 40-88 





O 3 . 

48 

6-81 

6-76 

6-87 

6-77 

6-80 


188-4 

26-7S 





10H»O .. 

180 

25-t>6 






704-4 

100-00 



' 



The water in this formula is given only as that agreeing with the 
percentage composition of the salt dried by pressure between folds of 
filter paper. 

IX. On Higheb Oxedes of Tungsten and Molybdenum. 

(Preliminary Notice.) 

Tungstic dibydrate dissolves readily in solntion of hydrogen ^ioxide, 
even in presence of mnch free atcid, forming a liquid comparatively 
stable in dilute solutions, but which, in the case of strong acid solu¬ 
tions, gradually deposits insoluble tungstic oxide. 

* 1 e.c. of this dioxide titrated at the same tune required 25 e.e. p^mangaiiate 
solution, and contained therefore *02 gram oxygen. An expeziment, with aimilftr 
result, was made with sodium hydratsi. 

VOL. XXXI. 
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Tlte Bolutioxi evaporated to dryness over sxilplnino acid in va&iw^ 
gives transparent scales of a greenisli-yellow colour, perfectly soluble 
in, water. Tbe solution so formed can be analysed by titration witli 
permanganate in acid solutions, and as tbe titration proceeds, tbe in¬ 
soluble tungstic bjdrate re-appears. 

Tbe new tungstic oxide appears to form crystalline compounds witb 
albaline peroxides, wbicb, however, are very unstable, and necessitate 
working at low temperatures. 

Molybdic trioxide also reacts witb hydrogen dioxide to form a com¬ 
pound wbicb dissolves in acid solntions to form a yellow or deep 
orange liqnid, and wbicb gradnally deposits an insoluble molybdic oxide 
of a yellow colour. 

Tbe solutions of molybdic trioxide in excess of alkaline hydrate and 
hydrogen dioxide are exceedingly unstable at ordinary temperatures, 
but appear to give ciystalliue compouuds capable of existing -at ice- 
cold temperatures. 

I have, therefore, postponed tbe further study of these compounds 
until tbe prevalence of very cold weather renders this branch of tbe 
subject more accessible. 
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XT.— The' Alkaloids of the Aconites. Part P On the OrystaUisable 
Alkaloids contained vn Aconitum Naf^ellm. 

By 0. TL AiiDBR Wright, D.So., Ijoiid.,^ Lecturer on Chemistry iu 
St. Mary’s Hospit^ Medical School. 

Ijt a preliminary notice read before the Chemical Society in 18?6 and 
printed amongst the abstracts in the Ohem. 8oc. Joumod £2], xiii, 
1265, the author and Mr. Gr. H. Beckett described the Erst results 
obtained fe)m the examination of various products extracted by 
Mr. T. B. Groves (Weymouth),from Accntittjn/eroasandA. Nwjgellus^ 
the mode of extraction adopted being percolation of the ground dry 
roots -with alcohol slightly acidulated with hydrochloric acid, evapo¬ 
ration to a small bulk of the extract thus obtained, .precipitation of 
bases by ammonia, and extraction by ether of the alkaloids, thus pre¬ 
cipitated. In this way there was isolated from the A. ferox an alka¬ 
loid crystallisahle from ether, but yielding salts that wholly refused to 
crystaUise, drying up to varnishes readily soluble.in water: appa¬ 
rently this substance is the main ingredient in the preparations which 
have been designated by various chemists EngKsh: aconitine,” 
“ pseudoaconitine,” “ acraconitine,” &c. On analysis, body gave 
numbers represented by the formula the gold salt being 

CseHiaNOu.HCLAuCls. Further experiments on Hie ** constitution ” 
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of tins STiI)stance are in progress, and will be described in a subsequent 
memoir. 

Very different results, however, were obtained with A, Noupelhis, 
Few substances of high physiological activity have formed the subject 
of examination by more chemists and pharmacists than this body; 
and with few, if any, have more contradictory results been obtained: 
this want of rmiformity in results appears to arise from many causes. 
In the Erst place, it seems excessively probable that due care in 
selecting the roots examined was not always exercised, so that the 
roots of different species were probably mixed together: there seems, 
from the resnlts obtained by Mr. Grroves and the author, some reason 
for supposing that entirely different bases are obtainable from different 
species. In the next place, the mode of extraction employed was, in 
most instances, such as must inevitably have caused a large amount of 
alteration and decomposition of the alkaloids present during the pro¬ 
cess of extraction, the alcoholic extracts having generally been heated 
in contact either with a minei^l acid or with an alkali, or both; as the 
active principle of aconite roots is known to he of a highly unstable 
character, the chances of uniform results being obtained by such pro¬ 
cesses are very small. Lastly, with only one or two exceptions, the 
substances isolated have not been subjected to analysis, and absolutely 
no numerical results have been given by the majority of writers and 
experimenters. 

Thus, the only numerical values that the author has been able to 
find recorded prior to 1870 are those of von Planta {Annalen der 
Chemie^ ixxiv, 257^ : and that the substance examined by this chemist 
did not present satisfactory indications of purity, and indeed of authen¬ 
ticity, is manifest from the circumstance that the material examined 
was purchased from Merck, who had not prepared it himself, and 
that it was an amorphous powder. ]No history of its preparation 
from the root is given, but presumably it was extracted by the process 
of Geiger and Hesse, who first discovered the alkaloidal character of 
the active principle of A. I^apellus roots; this process involves heat¬ 
ing the a&aloid in contact first with lime, and secondly with sul¬ 
phuric acid, which could hardly fail to bring about considerable 
alteratioii in so unstable a body as the active principle is known to 
be. For these reasons, therefore, the formula arrived at by von 
Flanta, viz., Cs^EE^HO?, ilie bydrocbloride being 03 oH 47 ]liirO- 7 . 2 H 01 (!) 
must be regarded as open to grave objection (vide infray. 

1860, Mr. Groves succeeded in isolating ficom A* Nd^ellus a 
crystalline alkaloid possessing high physiological activity and forming 
wea i^stallised jsalts (Fham. X Trans. [2], vm,. 121); this was exhi¬ 
bited in the Exhibition of 1862 (as was also a specimen of a crystal¬ 
lised alknloid obtained by kCorsozi^ but which was apparently^not 
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derived from A, Napellus), TJnfortanatelyj Mr. Groves^ product was 
not analysed at tlie time, but a portion of tbe nitrate of tbe sample 
thus obtained has subsequently been examined by the author and 
Mr. Beckett: the crystals of base regenerated from the nitrate by 
ammonia and ether, gave the following* values— 

0*2270 gram gave 0*5235 CO 2 and 0*1480 H 2 O. 


0*2975 „ „ 0*6845 „ „ 0*1955 „ 

0*5795 ,, of gold salt gave 0*1200 Au. 

Calculated for Calculated for 

C 32 HC 43 NO 20 - C32H43NO21- Found. 

Carbon in free base .. 63*89' 62*34 62*90 62*75 

Hydrogen. 7*15 6*97 7*24 7*30 


Gold in gold salt_ 20*85 20*50 20*71 

From the results detailed below, the conclusion is unavoidable that 
this product either was imperfectly purified, or else had been some¬ 
what altered and diminished in molecular weight during its extrac¬ 
tion ; the latter is not at. all improbable, as l^e specimen had been 
purified by conversion into the insoluble mercuric iodide compound, 
and regeneration from this substance. The author has found, in the 
case of the base derived from A. ferox^ above alluded to, that the mer¬ 
curic iodide process actually does cause a considerable amount of 
change of this character. 

Some years subsequently. (1871 and 1872) M. Duquesnel succeeded 
in isolating from Aeonitum Tia^elhis a well-crystallised base to which 
he gave the name aconitine crystallisee,” tO' distLaguish it from the 
amorphous preparations met with in commerce under the name of 
aconitine. The process employed was extraction with alcohol acidu-* 
lated with tartaric acid, evaporation of the extract at temperatures 
not exceeding 60°, precipitation by sodium bicarbonate, and crystal¬ 
lisation of the precipitate from a mixture of ether and Kght petroleum 
spirit iJJomjpt^ rend,^ Ixxiii, 207; also Ann. Ohim. Phys. [4], 25, 151). 
M. Duquesnel gave the following numbers as obtained from thiS' 
preparation i — 

Carbon. 69*96 60*18' 

Hydrogen.-. 7*35 7*54 

Hitrogen. 2*58 2*69 

from which he deduced the formula C 27 H 4 o^Oio. The expOTiments 
described below clearly show that this product could not * have been 
pure, inasmuch as frequently repeated crystallisation does not suf&ce 
to separate completely the crjrstallisable- alkaloid contained in A. Na* 
jpellvs fi?om another amorphous substance of lower naolecular weight 
obtained along with it by M. DuquesneFs process.. 
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In 1874, wishing to ohtaiai a larger supply of the crystalline base 
from A, Naj>elhis isolated by him in 1860, Mr. Groves operated on two 
batches of 1 cwt. each of roots pnrohased as Acomtum Ndpellm, and 
presenting the appearance of that species; whether, however, there 
was not a large admhstTire of some other species, or whether the roots 
examined were of abnormal character from some peculiarity of soil or 
climate, is open to question, from the totally unexpected nature of 
I’esults obtained with these roots. On working up the extract obtained 
by means of alcohol acidulated with hydrochloric acid, a well-crystal¬ 
lised mass was obtained consisting of the mixed nitrates of two entirely 
dissimilar bases (Year-hooh of Pharmacy^ 1874, 507). Of these one, 
when in the free state, crystallised readily from ether, and has been 
found by the writer to be identical with the alkaloid obtained in an 
imperfectly pure conditiou by M. Duquesuel; the other wholly 
refused to crystallise from ether or any other solvent when in the 
free state, although the varnish-like products obtained on evapora¬ 
tion of the solutions of the base readily formed well-crystallised salts 
QXL moistening with dilute mineral acids. Curiously enough, whilst 
the former base was highly active physiologically, the latter was almost 
inert, half-grain doses being taken internally by Mr. Groves without 
the production df any marked symptoms. It seems not at all im¬ 
probable that the very varying activity esshibited }yy different com¬ 
mercial preparations sold as “ accmitiDe may be at least partly due 
to the circumstance that the usual modes of preparation of the drug 
are not calculated to effect any separation of the active alkaloid from 
the inert base, should the latter be contained in the roots employed. 

These products obtained by Mr. Groves have been subjected to 
careful examination by the author with the following results:— 

A. Comparatively inert Btzse. Picrctconitine, —The salts of the com- 
Jjaratively inert base when tasted do not produce the peculiar prickling 
of the tongue characteristic of aconite roots, but simply have a bitter 
ta^; for which reason it is suggested that the term “ picraconitine ” 
may be conveniently employed to designate this base. It was at first 
thought by Mr, Groves that this substance might be identicsil with 
the body isolated by Broughton from Aconitum hetercphyllum (called 
atees in India) and termed by him afisiney but the nilmerical values 
obtained and 6tlier circumstances are quite inconsisteut with the 
identity of the two bodm. Thus Broughton found {Medical Press 
and Circttlflpr, May'27,1874) that ^:Usine melted at 85®, formed mys- 
talHne salts only with difflcuHy, and gave a platinum salt pretiy 
rM3i^;,from this tost the formula was deduced; picra- 

conitme, on the other hand, does not fuse at 100®, forms crystalline 
^ts with great ease, forms a jdatinum salt so soluble in water that it. 
is only precipitated in very oDnoenirated solutions, and cannot be 
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washed without almost wholly dissolving; and^ lastly, yields numbers 
leading to the formula O 31 H 4 .JNO 10 . 

(1) Crystals of picraconitine hydrochloride prepared by Mr. Groves 
(loe. cU.) and purified by several reerystallisations, 0'6190 gram (air- 
dry) lost at 100® 0*0295 gram. 

(2) Ditto, recrystallised from water, 0*4725 gram (air-dry) lost at 
100® 0*0230 gram. 

(3) Ditto, again recrystallised from water, 0*5260 gram (air-dry) 
lost at 100° 0*0190 gram. 

(4) Ditto, yet again recrystallised from water, 0*9190 gram (air- 
dry) lost at 100° 0*0380 gram. 

Found. 

Calculated for C3iH45NOio,H01,lt^H20. (1.) (2.) (3.) (4.) 

4*13 4*77 4*87 3*61 4*13 

Specimen (1) 0*2680 gram, dried at 100% gave 0*5755 OO 2 and 
0*1850 H 2 O, 

Specimen (1) 0*4490 gram, dried at 100®, gave 0*1000 AgOL 

Specimen (4) 0*8520 gram, dried at 100®, gave 0*7555 CO 3 and 
0*2400 H 2 O. 

Specimen (4) 0*3320 gram, dried at 100®, gave 0*0750 AgCL 
,, ,, 0*5050 ,, ,, „ ,, 0*1100 ,, 

„ 0*4790, burnt with soda lime, gave 0*0735 Pt. 


Found. 

Calculated. (1.) (4.) 

O 31 . 372 59*29 58*56 68*58 

.. 46 7*33 7*67 7*58 

N.. 14 2*23 — 2*18 

Oio. 160 25*49 — — 

01 . 85*5 5*66 5*51 5*59 5*44 


CaiHttNTOicHOL. ,627*5 100*00 

Picraconitine, precipitated from hydrochloride 3No, 4 dissolved in 
ether ^d obtained as a varnish by spontaneous evaporation, not 
fusible at 100®. 0*2460 gram gave 0*5675 0O» and 0*1745 HjO. 


Oai<snlated. Found, 

ai. 372 62*95 62*91 

H 45 .. • 45 7*61 . 7*88 

NT.. 14 2*37 

0«» .. 160 27*07 


OsiH45NOio...- 591 100-00 

Picrcccomfme aurocJdoride is precipitated in camtay-yellow fiakes not 
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perceptibly' crystalline and exceedingly sparingly soluble in water on 
addition of gold cbloride to picraconitine bydrocbloride solution. 
After drying over sulpbiiric acid it does not alter at 100°. 

Prom bydrocbloride (1) 0*6790 gram gave 0*1430 An = 21*06 per cent. 
„ „ (2) 0-6995 „ „ 0*1475 „ 21*09 

1-1170 „ „ 0*2380 „ 21*35 


Average. . 21*15 

Calculated for CaiHitJSTOiojHCljAuCls.21*07 


It is noteworthy that no indications of tbe presence of this base 
were observed by Mr. Groves in bis former experiments (1860), nor 
was any sncb body obtained in tbe antbor^s experiments described 
below; tbe circumstance, however, that roots purchased as Accmitum 
Napellus were found on this one occasion to yield a crystallised pro¬ 
duct (nitrate), of which by far tbe larger proportion was a substance 
inert as compared with tbe active principle of tbe roots, is of great 
pharmaceutical importance, as tending to throw light on tbe great 
discrepancies sometimes noticed in tbe physiological potency of dif¬ 
ferent specimens of tbe drug met with in commerce under tbe name 
of “ aconitine.*’ 

B. Physiologically active Base. Aconiime —Tbe base, crystallisable 
from ether and possessing high physiological activity, was separated 
by tbe author from tbe mixture of nitrates of this alkaloid and of 
picraconitine obtained by Mr. Groves (loc. cif) by simply dissolving 
in etber tbe mixture of bases precipitated from tbe mixed nitrates by 
ammonia and leaving tbe solution to evaporate spontaneously; in this 
way a small quantity of crystals was obtained which, after two recrys¬ 
tallisations from etber, gave tbe following numbers:— 


Carbon in free base. 62*90 

Hydrogen .. 7*45 

Gold in gold salt. 20*32 


These numbers agree fairly with those required for the formula 
and are almost identical with those obtained from tbe 
csrystalHsed base isolated by Mr. Groves in 1860 (sujprd). Tbe two 
products agreed dos^y in all their characters, and, moreover, they 
exacUy agreed Witli 3|L Duquesnel’s description of bis aconitine 
crystallis4e.” The experiments which follow clearly demonstrate that 
one of these three bodies must have opnmsted ^sentially of the 
same alkaloid, but not in a state of purity; when pure, this base (to 
which it is proposed to rest^et Hhs term aconitine for scientific pur- 
pom) is indicated bj the formula G^HisHOia. 
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Tlie imperfectly purified crystalLme base obtamed from tbe mixed 
nitrates as above described did not materially alter in molecular 
weight by recrystallisation and appeared to be xmiform in character; 
but on dissolving it in slightly warm dilute hydrochloric (or better 
hydrobromic acid) and allowing the solution to crystallise, a salt was 
produced from which a base was regenerated by sodium carbonate add 
ether, apparently identical with the original substance, but giving 
somewhat different numbers. On repetition of the process no fur¬ 
ther change in the base was produced, whence it is evident that 
aconitine (like certain other alkaloids, papaverine) has so strong 
a tendency to adhere to other substances found along wdth it, that 
simple crystallisation of the free base several times successively is 
insufficient to purify it completely, although conversion into a crystal- 
lisable salt and recrystallisation of the lafctei; effects a complete sepa¬ 
ration. The following numbers were obtained with the pure base thus 
regenerated from tbe hydrobromide:— 

0*2245 gram gave 0*5080 CO 2 and 0*1370 HgO. 


Calculated. Found. 

C 33 . 396 61*39 61*71 

H 43 . 48 6*67 6*78 

N.. 14 2*17 

Ois. 192 29*77 


OasHttNOia_ 645 100*00 


After solution in warm dilute hydrochloric acid, crystals of the hy¬ 
drochloride were formed; of these, when air-dry,. 

0*5140 gram lost at 100® 0*0390 gram. = 7*59 per cent. 

The formula C 33 H 43 N 0 i 2 ,HCl, 3 H 30 requires 7*34 „ 

0*4750 gram of dry salt gave 0*0995 AgCl .. Cl = 5*18 „ 

Calculated for C 33 H 4 a]SrOi 2 ,HGL. •.... Cl = 5*21 

The hydrobromide, recrystallised from water, gave the following 
values:— 

0*4087 gram (air-dry) lost at 100® 0*0250..... = 6*11 per cent. 
Calculated for C 33 H 43 Nr 0 i 2 ,itLBr, 2 J^H 30 -. - = 5*88 „ 

0*8887 gram of diy salt gave 0*1000 AgBr., Br = 11*09 „ 

Calculated for CssH^sNOwjHBr.. = 11*02 ,, 

On addition of auric chloride to the aqueous solution of this hydro¬ 
chloride, pale-yellow amorphous fiakes of a gold saliv *veiy sparingly 
soluble in water, were thrown down; after complete drying over sul¬ 
phuric acid in the dark, these lost no weight at 100 ® 5 in a thin film. 
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however, tlie salt sligHtly* darkened in the Kght in the course of a day* 
or two at the ordinary temperatnre- 

0’4630 gram of gold salt dried at 100° gave 0’0925 An 

gold = 19*98 per cent. 

CalcnJated for CWBUNTOiasHCljAnCls = 19'92 „ 

These ntmibers clearly show that pare aconitine, when regenerated 
from a crystallised pure salt, is expressed by the formula OasHis^O^: 
the difficulty in obtaining the base pure by simply recrystallising it 
from ether is exactly that which is noticed in the case of papaverine^ 
which, as was first pointed out by Hesse and snbseqnently by the. 
author and Mr. Beckett (this Journal, May, 1876), cannot be ob¬ 
tained pnre by simple recrystallisation, but is readily purified by con- 
vei^ng the approximately pnre substance into a crystaUisable salt 
(acid oxalate), recrystaHising this, and regenerating the alkaloid from 
the product. 

With the object of submitting aconitine to a thorough chemical 
investigation, 2 cwts. of Aconitum Napellus roots were worked up by 
Messrs. Hopkins and Williams to a condensed extract in ac¬ 
cordance with the directions of M, Dnqnesnel, this “ tartaric acid pro¬ 
cess ” being employed rather than one involving the use of a mineral 
add, in order to avoid possible decomposition: it seems by no means 
improbable that the amorphous and Hl-defined substances described 
by Hubschmann and otheis under the name of napelline, acolyctine, 
lycoctonine, <fcc., may be really only aconitine or some allied body 
more or less altered and decomposed during the extraction process. 
The ground root was percolated by alcohol acidulated with tartaric 
acid (about 60 gallons of alcohol and 1 lb. of tartaric acid being em¬ 
ployed altogether), and the extract was evaporated to a small bulk at 
as low a temperature as possible. About 5 gallons of condensed 
extract were then obtained, which was worked up by the author as 
follows:—^The liquid, consisting of a clear brown-red aqueous portiou 
waA a dark soft resin, was exposed to the air in shallow vessels for a 
few days to dissipate some of the remaining alcohol, and was then 
diluted wi& water and filtered from resin ; the aqueous filtrate was 
agitated with benzoline (light petroleum distillate) whereby some 
remaining reeiu was. removed, and the aqueous liquid was then pre¬ 
cipitated by a slight excess of potassium carbonate: the filtrate con¬ 
tained a base soluble in carbonate of pc^assinm, which gave a copious 
precipitate with mercuric iodide dissolved in potassium iodide: this 
precipitate when decomposed by sulphuretted liydrpg®a^ finally yielded 
a small quantity of crystals of aconitine, but chiefiy consisted of a 
base which appeared to be wholly non-crystalline and to form non- 
erystalline salts, and much resembling (if, indeed, not identical with) 
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the non-cTystalline base or mixtnre of bases obtained, as described 
below, from, the mother-Hquors left on recrystallising the potassium 
carbonate precipitate. 

The precipitate thrown down by the potassium carbonate was agi¬ 
tated with ether, and the ethereal solntion thus obtained with tartaric 
acid solution; the ether thns freed from base was used over again 
several times : finally the whole of the precipitate was thus dissolved 
with the exception of some humns-like flakes: the ether left after 
agitation with tartaric acid contained in solntion a small quantity of a 
clear soft yellow resin. The acid tartrate solntion thus obtained was 
systematically worked np, in order to discover if more than one crys¬ 
talline alkaloid was present; it was first precipitated with sodium 
carbonate, and the precipitate agitated with successive small quanti¬ 
ties of ether, whereby finally a considerable portion was left undis¬ 
solved in the form of snow-white crystalline flakes: the ethereal 
solntion thus obtained gave by spontaneous evaporation a copious crop 
of slightly coloured crystals, which were filter-pumped, dissolved in 
benzene, and precipitated by addition of benzoline (light petroleum 
spirit) : finally, the mother-liquors and drainings of these crystals 
were evaporated and the residue dissolved in dilute acetic acid, whereby 
a little resin was left undissolved: the solution was treated with a 
little sodium carbonate to throw down colouring matter and remaining 
resin, and the filtrate with excess of sodium carbonate and etber; this 
ethereal solution gave successive crops of crystals on spontaneous 
evaporation with a final syrupy mother-diquor, which dried np to a 
varnish and refused to yield any crystalline salts on solution in acids 
and spontaneous evaporation: it could not therefore have contained 
any considerable amount of picraconitine: this final product gave 
the "following numbers:— 

Carbon in base. fi6'39 

Hydrogen . 7‘94 

Gold in gold salt ........ 23*91 

which are not far removed from the nnmbers found by von Planta' 
(loc, cii, supra)y and from which he deduced the formula 0305^*7170?^ 
viz.:— 

Another sample. 

Carbon in free base .. 07*81 68*34 67*75 -64*83 66*95 

Hydrogen . 8*82 8*90 8*64 8*14 8*59 

Nfitrogen.. — 3*59 3*31 — — 

Gold in gold salt .... — 22*06 — — — 

It can, therefore, hardly be donbted that the product exammed 'by 
von Planta consisted mainly of the non-ciystaUine ba^se (or mixture 
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of decomposition-prodncts formed during extraction?) jnst described. 
It may be noticed that von Planta’s numbers represent the gold salt 
as being CaoHiTN’Ot-HCLATiCls -f H 3 O (?), whilst what he regarded 
as a bydroehloride,. C 3 oH 47 ]N 07 . 2 H 01 , mnst evidently have been, formed 
by an action, of the hydrochloric acid different from mere combination. 

In this way three batches were obtained;— 

(A.) Left iindissolved by ether at first (ether not employed in large 
quantity). 

(B.) Crystals deposited from first ethereal solution and purified by 
benzene and petrolexim.^ 

(O.) Crystals from mother-liquors. 

Each one of these batches, when fractionally crystallised from ether, 
yielded the same numbers, in all cases closely approximating to those 
required for the formula C 33 H 43 NO 12 , but giving a gold salt containing 
a little too much gold; wheu,- however, these approximately pure 
specimens were converted into hydrohromides, and the drained and 
washed crystals of that salt were treated with sodium carbonate and 
ether, crystals of base were obtained perfectly corresponding with the 
substance similarly purified from Mr.- Groves’ products described 
above and designated accmiUne^ and giving exactly tbe numbers 
required for the above formula. Thus the following numbers were 
obtained with the substance purified only by crystallisation from 
ether:— 

Specimen No. 1. Crystals left undissolved by ether (A) converted 
into gold salt— 

0’8045 gram gave 0T640 Au.^ 

0-9210 „ „ 0-1875 

No. 2 . (A) treated with ether sufficient to dissolve one-third 5 solu¬ 
tion crystallised by spontaneous evaporation— 

0-2615 gram gave 0*5840 CO 2 and 0*1600 H 2 O. 

0*4825 gram gold salt gave 0*0980 Au.. 

No. 3. Portion of (2) insoluble in ether similarly freated : crystals 
from this second ethereal, fractional solution— 

0*3545 giam gave 0*7880 CO 2 and 0*2200 H 20 . 

0*2720 „ „ 0*6060 „ 0*1670 „ 

0*5730 ,, gold salt gave 0^1166 Au- 

No. 4. Crystals left und^^lved from ( 3 )— 

0*2830 gram gave 0*6380 CO 3 and 0*1780 H 2 O. 

0*^0 „ „ 0*6475 CO 2 and 0*1800 H 2 O. 

0*6760 „ gold salt gave 0*1375 An. 
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NTo. 5. (B) recrysfcallised from etHer— 

0*2700 gram gave 0*5980 OO 2 and 0*1620 H 2 O. 

0*5630 „ gold salt gave 0*1140 An. 

!N'o. 6 . ( 0 ) recrysfcallised from ether— 

0*2525 gram gave 0*5705 GO 2 and 0*1520 H^O. 

0*5615 „ gold salt gave 0*1135 An. 


0-5190 „ 

0-1050 

99 



Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Gold in 


in base. 

in base. 

gold salt. 


— 

— 

20-38 


— 

— 

20-36 

( 2 ). 

60-91 

6-79 

20-31 

(3). 

60-62 

6-89 

20-33 

• . 

60-76 

6-82 

— 

(4) . 

61-48 

6-79 

20-34 

,, ••••••.•••••••••••♦« 

61-32 

6-94 

— 

(5) .. 

60-40 

6-67 

20-25 

(6) .. . 

61-62 

6 69 

20-23 


— 

— 

20-21 

Average . . 

61-02 

6*79 

20-30 

Oalcnlated for O 33 H 43 NO 12 ... * 

61-39 

6-67 

19-92 


Specimens ISTos. 2 , 3 and 4 (A) were xmxed and converted into Ky- 
drobromides, as was IsTo- 5 (B) and also ISTo. 6 (C). The recrystallised 
salts gave the following nnmbers :— 

Pnrified hydrobromide I (from A) 0*3850 gram of air-dry salt lost 
at 100® 0*0230 = 5*97 per cent. 

Pnrified hydrobromide H (from B) 1*3800 gram of air-dry salt lost 
at 100® 0*0820 = 5*94 per cent. 

Oalcnlated for C 33 H 4 aNOi 2 ,HBr, 2 f H 3 O = 5*83 per cent. 

I. 0*3620 gram dried at 100® gave 0*0945 AgBr Br = 11*11 p. c. 

II. 0*5720 „ „ „ „ 0*1485 „ „ 11*05 „ 

Oalcnlated for C 33 B; 43 NOi 2 aHBr = 11*02 „ 

The base regenerated from these three specimens gave these valnes— 

Base from hydrohromide I.—0*2660 gram gave 0*5955 OO 2 and 

0*1600 HaO. 

n.—0*2440 „ 0*5500 002 and 

0-1520 B«0. 

„ in.— 0*3005 „ 0*6800 002 and 

0-1850 HttO. 
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Foimd- 

Oalcolated. X* H* HI. Mean. 

O 33 . 396 61-39 61-06 61-47 61-71 61-41 

H 43 . 43 6-67 6-68 6*92 6-84 6*81 

K. 14 2-17 _ _ ^ _ 

O 12 . 192 29^77 _ _ _ _ 


CsHjslNOia .. 645 100-00 

The gold salts gave these values :— 

From I. 0*8445 gram gave 0*1690 Au = 20*01 per cent. 
„ II. 0-5725 „ „ 0-1145 „ = 20*00 

„ ni. 0*6210 „ „ 0-1240 „ = 19-97 


Average 19*99 „ 

Calculated for CssH^aNOia^HOV^uCls = 19-92 „ 

From tliese numbers it is clear that the Aconitum NajpeUvs roots 
examined contained only one base crystallisable from ether; and that 
this base, when perfectly pure, was identical with the dconitine^ 
C 3 aH 4 sNOL 2 , previously isolated in an approximately pure crystallised 
state by Groves^ and subsequently by Duquesnel, the different 
formula arrived at by the latter being due to the imperfect purity of 
the alkaloid extracted by bim. 

The quantity of crystallised base, C 33 H 43 NOi 2 , isolated from the 
2 cwts. of roots amounted to a little npwards of an ounce, the total 
amount of alkaloids (amorphous products iucluded) being some 2^ ozs.; 
this represents a yield of about 0-03 per cent, of crystallised base, and 
0*07 per cent, of total bases. M. Duquesnel states that the amount 
of “aconitine crystallisee” obtainable from A, Napellus varies from 
0*6 gram, and even none at all, to 4 grams per kilo., i.e,, from 0*06 to 
0*40 per cent. It may be noticed in this connection that the values 
given by Proctor, Zinof f ski and others, as to the amount of alka- 
kiid present in aconite roots simply represent the total alkaloids, 
crystalline and non-crystalline, and give no clue as to how much of 
dither Mnd was present; inasmuch, however, as these values differ 
with the eountzy in which the roots were grown, <5cc., &c., it is 
extremely proteble that the amount of ciystalline base, CaaB^NOio, 
will be found to vary according to circnmst^ces. 

It IB proposed to study the chemical rela^tionships and the constitu- 
tfen” of this alkaloid, and the alHed bases from A, ferox (pseudoco- 
wM3x% OaiHcaiNOu)* physiological action of aconitine is excessively 
enex'gdSe, so much so as to render working with it a matter of con- 
ddeaable pain and difficulty, unless great care be taken in manipula¬ 
tion, and mom especially in avoiding the inhaling of the dust of the 
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crystals of the base or its salts. A minute fragment^ too small to be 
seen, if accidentally blown into the eye, sets up the most painful irri¬ 
tation and lachrymation, lasting for hours; whilst si mila r particles, if 
inhaled, produce great bronchial irritation or proftise sneezing, and 
considerable catarrh or “ sore throat,” according to the part where 
they lodge. 

The following sentences summarise the results obtained as above 
described from the work of Mr. Groves and the author. 

1 . Aconitum Napelhis roots, as met with in commerce, yield by appro¬ 
priate means a highly active, well-crystallised alkaloid (^aconiHne)^ 
which is represented by the formula, C 33 H 43 NO 12 ; the crystallised 
bodies obtained formerly by Groves (1860), and by Duqnesnel 
(1871), consisted mainly of this base, but were not perfectly pure. 

2. It has happened in one instance that roots purchased as A. Najpelhis 
yielded only a small quantity of aconitine, and that a large amount of a 
-nearly inert bitter base, yielding well crystallised salts (jpicracoriitine) 
was also present. The preparations usually met with in pharmacy under 
the name of “ aconitine,” or nitrate of aconitine,” must necessarily 
contain this inert base whenever it was present in the roots employed; 
and consequently such pharmaceutical preparations cannot be relied 
on as of uniform physiological potency. 

3. Besides CLconitine and picracmAtine^ A. Napellus roots contain 
another alkaloid (alteration product of aconitine produced during 
exticaction ?) of lower molecular weight, and incapable of yielding 
crystalline salts or of crystallising itself. Commercial “aconitine,” 
when not crystallised, is liable to contain this substance as an impur¬ 
ity ; thus the body examined by von Planta appears to have almost 
wholly” consisted of this amorphous, xincrystallisable substance, which 
is perhaps identical with or may contain the body “napelline,” and 
other analogous substances described by other chemists. 

4. The physiologically active orystaliisable alkaloid of A. Napellus 
^aconitine) appears to be wholly dissimilar from the orystaliisable 
alkaloid of A. ferox (^pseiidmonitin^^ although the two are doubtless 
allied, and are similar in many of their properties. The inactive bitter 
base of A, Napellus (^picra,Gomtin^ is not identical with Broughton’s 
atisine from A. heteTophylhmi. 

5. The use of strong mineral acids and other reagents in the extrac¬ 
tion of aconite alkaloids from the roots (as in the older processes of 
Geiger and Hesse, of Hottot and Biegeois, &c.), is extremely 
likely to cause loss of orystaliisable aconitine by alteration and decom¬ 
position ; and to this cause is to be attributed the statement of diemisis 
who have used such processes, that the alkaloid of A, NapeUus is noh- 
crystalline. Not improbably the “ lycoctinine ” and “ acoljctine ” of 
Hdlschmann, from A. lyGodommif are alteration-productii thus 
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formed. Tlie tartaric acid process of M. Duqnesnel is preferable, but 
in view of the jSrst rougb ciystals of base tbus produced being impure, 
and of the difficulty of separating a mixfcm’e of the crystallised salts 
of aconitine and picraconitine, it is desirable that in future the sub¬ 
stance employed medicinally should have been prepared and separated 
from picraconitine (if present) by extracting the mixed alkaloids from 
the roots by Duquesnel’s process; recrystallising the crude aconitine 
crystals thus obtained from ether or analogous solvents, so as to sepa¬ 
rate picraconitine and the other non-crystalline bodies; converting into 
a ciystallised salt (for ’which purpose the hydrobromide is well fitted) ; 
and finally regenerating the alkaloid (if required in the free state) by 
sodium carbonate, and ciystallLsing from ether; in this way a perfectly 
definite homogeneous substance is obtained, possessing in a high 
degree the physiological powers of aconite root. 


V .—Notes on some Mx’periments made wUih a view to ascertaining the 
Prcu^tical Nature of a Proposed Method of Determining the Mineral 
Strength of Soils hg means of Wader-^ulture, 

By Q-. A. Hight, Indian Forest Department. 

The usual object of water-culture experiments is to ascertain what 
particular salts are congenial or necessary to the growth of any parti¬ 
cular plant. When a plant is grown in an artificially prepared solu¬ 
tion, so that it can obtain its nourishment solely from the salts con¬ 
tained in that solution, the exact effect of any salt upon the growth of 
the plant can be easily observed by adding that salt to, or abstracting 
it from, the solution. In order to ascertain whether any soil will 
sustain any plant, the usual plan is to examine chemically the soluble 
matter in the soil. If the solnble salts correspond to those which have 
been shown by water-culture, or by other means, tp be suitable to the 
growth of the plant, then the soil is regarded as chemically capable of 
sustaining the plant. 

The object of the experiments, the results of which are tabulated on 
page 159, was to combine these two processes. The plant was grown in 
a watery extract of the soil to be examined, and it was thought by 
obeerying its development and durations, to obtain a practical test 
of the suiiabihty of the soil for the plant, in other words of the strength 
of ti^i soiL If several soils were tested at one time, the results might, 
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it was believed, be referred to one anotber, or to a known artificial 
solution, and expressed in figures. 

It must be borne in mind that nothing further was intended than to 
find a means for determining the chemical strength of the soil, and 
that the more important factors—^more important at least from a 
forestal point of view—of moisture, situation, &c., are not taken into 
account. 

In order that the experiments might be exhaustive, it would, pro¬ 
perly speaking, be necessary to prepare the solutions with water con¬ 
taining carbonic acid, as it is well known that many of the nourishing 
salts (phosphates and carbonates), insolnble in pure water, are readily 
soluble in water containing carbonic acid. Bat as these experiments 
were only regarded as preliminary, to ascertain the practical value of 
the method, it was considered sufficient to use pure water. Solutions 
of some of the salts of the organic acids produced by the decay of 
vegetation also dissolve the phosphates and carbonates ; but to intro¬ 
duce these into the solution would complicate matters unnecessarily, 
for it is only proposed to test the mineral strength of the soil. 

The following soils were tested:— 

A» lioam from Garko forest. This sod was selected from a spot 
where the trees were dying off. 

B. Loamy sand from Helaya forest, taken from inside a large enclo¬ 
sure, where the young growth was doing very well. 

O. Loamy sand from Hirsar forest, 

D. Loam from Butta forest^ selected from between two of the 
largest trees, 

E. Olay from Ghaz forest, mountain soil; taken from a part of the 
forest wliere the trees were most dense. 

All these soils, excepting E, were first deposited from the River 
Indus. I>, B, and E were supposed, from the growth of the forest 
upon them, to be rich soils 5 A and O to be pomr ones. It must, how¬ 
ever, be remembered that the growth of the forest is no test for the 
mi'iteral strength of the soil. 

Each specimen was taken at a depth of I-J feet from the surface. 

The proportion of the solutions was 1 ounre of soil to each pint of 
water. 

The solutions were prepared as follows;— 

4 ounces of very carefully dried and sifted soil were placed in a 
porcelain evaporating dish. One pint of distilled water was poured 
over it. The dish was placed in a sand-bath, and the contents slowly 
raised to a temperature of 212® Fah. They ‘were then allowed to cool, 
and, after settling for a short time, as mnch as possible of the muddy 
water was poured off into a second vessel. Over the remaining soil, 
another pint of distilled water was poured; this raised to 212® Fah., 
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and decanted as before. On the soil before it dried, a third pint of 
water was poured and decanted of^ and similarly with a fourth. The 
decanted liquid was then twice filtered. There resulted 8 pints 6 ounces 
of solution. Distilled water was then added sufficient to bring the 
whole up to 4 pints. This just more than filled three wine bottles of 
very opaque glass. 

All the soils were treated in this way in succession, and three bottles 
filled with the extract from each. They were then numbered, and 


labelled as follows.:— 





i") 



1 ' 

131 

1 

2 

^ Garka. 

8 

?Eirsar. 

14 

^Ghaz. 

sj 

I 

9j 

I 

15 J 

1 

41 

[ 

101 

1 

161 

[ Hormal 

5 

>Helaya- 

11 


17 J 

f solution. 

6j 

12 J 

f 




No. 8 was damaged, owing to the bottle into which the extract was 
placed not having been properly cleaned. 

Seedlings of “Acacia arabica*’ were placed in the solutions on July 
25tlL, eight days after they had been sown. The seedlings were so 
selected as to he very nearly equal in development and in weight from 
amongst a very large number. The more vigorous ones were chosen, 
and great care was observed that they should be entirely free from any 
damage caused by removal from the soil, &c. The stage at which the 
seedlings had arrived was about as follows :—The cotyledons had just 
ojyened out; the peduncle was scarcely beginning to develope itself; 
the root was 2—8 inches in length, and the average weight of the 
plants, 0*82 grams. A notch was cut in the cork of each bottle, 
and the seedling was supported by a ball of cotton-wool in such a way 
that the surface of the solution was at exactly the same point where 
the surface of the soil had been before. 

In Nos. 16 and 17, labelled “normal solution,” was a solution pre¬ 
pared artificially by the recipe given in Prof, Johnston’s “How 
Crops Grow,” p. 155. The solution gave a slightly acid reaction. 

Every morning the portion of the solution taken up by the plants 
was replaced with distilled water, in order that the roots should 
always remain aat the same depth in the water. Every other morning 
the plants were carefuUy taken out, dried on a piece of blotting paper, 
and weighed. The weights are noted in the appended register. 

This was continued until Augu&t 20th, when the experimenter met 
with an accident, and the plants could no longer be attended to. 
Eresh distilled water was, however, poured in every morning; but they 
were no longer properly ^oed for, and three or four were destroyed by 
accident. The Remainder, however, continned to flourish, and were all 
alive at the end of October, when some of them were about 8 inches 
high. 
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ABSTRACTS OP CHBMIOAL PAPERS PUBLISHED IN 
BRITISH AND PORBIGN JOURNALS. 

General and Physical Chemistry. 


On a Gase of Work produced by the Electric Ourrent. By 
R; Collet (PM. Ifa^. [5], i, 469—477).—The total quantity of 
energy becoming free in a galvanic cell (a Daniell element, for in¬ 
stance), by the solution of a gram of zinc, is a constant quantity inde¬ 
pendent of the time taken in dissolving the zinc. A portion of this 
energy is manifested under the form of heat in the circuit; another may 
appear as mechanical *work done by the current. A direct consequence 
of the principle of conservation of energy is that this second portion 
can only exist and increase at the expense of the first, their sum being 
constant. Relying on the laws of Faraday and Joule, it can be proved 
theoretically that any work produced by the cnrrent is accompanied 
by the appearance in the circuit of a new electromotive force opposed 
to that of the pile. This result has been confirmed in all cases hitherto 
studied: in electro-magnetic motors, induction-currents weaken the 
primary current: the separation of the elements of a chemical com¬ 
pound is always accompanied by the manifestation of the electro¬ 
motive force called polarisation, The author says, if, on the 

contrary, the experiment can be arranged in such a manner as to 
employ external work to reinforce the primary cnrrent, the new elec¬ 
tromotive force will be of the same sign as that of the pile, as if, for 
example, by the exertion of our arms, we were to impress on the 
electro-magnetic motor a motion in the opposite direction to that 
taken by it under the influence of the current. The author’s aim has 
been to apply these principles to a case not hitherto investigated, and 
to contirm by experiment the existence of this force which at present 
cannot be classified among known electromotive forces, but as he 
thinks must he regarded as a new one. To illustrate his view, the 
author imagines the following experiment: the cnrrent of a Daniell 
element passes up through a vertical tube filled with a solution of 
silver nitrate, entering and issuing from the liquid by electrodes of 
silver, and traversing a galvanometer. A quantity of silver, equiva¬ 
lent to the zinc in the pile, will dissolve at the lower and be deposited 
at the upper electrode; this transport of the metal upwards consti¬ 
tuting the work done by the current. This work is, however, accom¬ 
panied by work of opposite si^ due to the opposite transport of the 
ato:^ previously combined with the silver; this being manifested by 
a diminution of concentration of the salt in the immediate vicinity of 
lihe negative, and of corresponding augmentation near the positive 
electrode. For mc^ salts (including silver nitrate) this work is found 
to te less . than the transport of the metal; there are, however, two 
iodides, zinc and ca dmi u m , in which the opposite occurs. Having 
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seen tliat all work produced by tbe current or supplied by external 
forces serving to reinforce the current, is accompanied by the appear¬ 
ance of a new electromotive force, in the first case, the electromotive 
force, designated by the author e, will have the opposite sign, in the 
second case, the same sign as that of the pile J?. Thus, in a column 
of silver nitrate, an ascending current -mil be feebler than a descend¬ 
ing one, for in a circuit of equal resistance, there will be in the first 
case an electromotive force M — e, in the second, JS e; the invei’se 
will take place with cadmium iodide. The following are given by the 
author as the final values of the electromotive force for a column of one 
meter:— 


Silver nitrate . e = 0’000005195 Daniell 

Cadmium iodide. e = 0*000016670 „ 


The apparatus employed consisted of a glass tube filled with the 
solution of the electrolyte, closed at one extremity, communicating at 
the other with an air-pump by means of an india-rubber tube which 
could be closed by a pinchcock, and having the electrodes sealed into 
two lateral tubes. The tube was suspended through its centre of 
gravity, so that either end might be turned npwards. Tube No. 1 
had a length of 1*6 meter, and when filled with solution of silver 
nitrate, had a resistance of 774 Siemen’s units; tube No. 2 had a 
length of 3*6 meters, and a resistance nearly double No. 1. 

The author gives a series of tables of his results, having observed 
alternately the intensity of the proper current of the tube when 
ascending and descending throngh the liquids. The mean results 
are stated, in the following tabular form:— 


Table 

99 

99 


II. !!V. 
in. 


Table TV . 


Silver Nitrate. 

Tube 1 . Diff. D — A = 4*1 

„ 1 „ D A ^ 4-5 

„ 2 „ D — A = 6*9 

Cadmium Iodide, 

Tube 2 . Diff. A - B = 6-8 


A designates tbe ascending, B the dei§cending current. 

J. M. T. 


Hlectro-cbeinical Bepositioii of Alnminium^ Magnesium. 
Cadmium, Bismuth^ Antimony^ and PaUadium. By Arm. 
Bebtra^jd (jGonn^t. rend.^ ixxxiii, 854—857 ).—Aluminium is depo¬ 
sited on a copper-plate in granules from aluminiom-ammonium chlor¬ 
ide. The deposit may be polished. * Chlorine is evolved at the positive 
pole. 

M<ign&si/um. — Aji adherent homogeneous deposit of magnesium may 
be obtained by electrolysing* magnesium-ammonium chloride with a 
very powerlul current. 

Cadmium .—^A spongy deposit of cadmium is obtained from its 
chloride, to which a tew dmj^ of sulphuric acid have been added. 
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ng u^TniTiTn -arnTnn TiiTiTO cliloride gives a grey non-adliereiit deposit, 
chlorine being evolved; a similar deposit was obtained from cadmium- 
calcium chloride; cadmium bromide acidulated with weak sulphuric 
acid gives a coherent mass, susceptible of polish. If an iron wire be 
used as negative, and a copper wire as positive electrode, the cadmium 
is deposited in long brilliant needles. A good result is also obtained 
with acidified cadmium ammonium bromide. Cadmium-ammonium 
iodide yields a spongy mass. The sulphate gives a coherent deposit 
capable of receiving a fine polish; a non-coherent deposit was obtained 
from the double sulphate of cadmium and ammonium. 

3ismv£h .—Ammonium chloride is the best solution from which to 
obtain an adherent deposit. The solution should contain 25 to 30 
grams per litre, and should be cold. With a single Daniell’s cell, the 
deposit takes place slowly and to a small extent; with a Bunsen’s 
element it is quickly formed and very adherent. When polished, it 
has a shade intermediate between those of antimony and oxidised 
silver. It is not altered in dry air. 

Antimorvy separates well from its double chloride with ammonium 
at ordinary temperatures. The deposit is black, and may be advan¬ 
tageously used to replace platinum. When deposited from, the chlor¬ 
ide by a weak current on a fragment of antimony, the metallic layer 
has very curions explosive properties. 

J^alladi'nm may be deposited from a perfectly neutral solution of 
pailadium-ammoziium cbloride. W. B. 

Hatio of the Two Specific Heats of a Gas. By C. Simon 
(Oomjat, rend., Ixxxiii, 726—728).—^The author states that, by assum¬ 
ing certain hypotheses as to the constitution of gases, he is able to 
deduce for the ratio of the two specific heats the exact value 7*5, or 
1’40, the experimental numbers for simple gases being comprised 
between 1*39 and 1*42. The hypotheses in question are, that the 
molecules of a gas are identical among themselves; that each consists 
of four atoms (or smaller molecules) placed at the angles of a regular 
tetrahedron; that the atoms thus constituted rotate about their 
centres of gravity; and that their vibrations are insensible or non¬ 
existent. B. B. 

Application of the Mechanical Theory of Heat to the Study 
of Volatile Liquids: Simple Belatlons between the Latent 
Heats, Atomic Weights, and Tensions of Vapours. By Baotjl 
Pictet (P^iZ. [5], ^ 477—489),—In consequence of an abuse 
of fommlss not translate into ordinary terms, expressing the relations 
connet^XLg the various properties of volatile liquids, the author pro¬ 
poses in this pap^ to give some laws representing with sufficient 
exactness the notions at present held upon this suhgect. He com- 
mraces by determining the princi]^! factors for the problem. To put 
. problem in a comprehensible form, he supposes a reservoir 
which xuay be called A, containing any volatile liquid; a pump, B, 
draws off the vapour formed in A at a constant temperature and 
tension P, and forces it into, anoilier reservoir, G, at a temperature t' 
and pressure P', the liquid passing into the gaseous state in A with 
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tlie reverse in G. To complete the cycle, the liquid is to he brought 
back to its initial temperature, and a conduit-tube permits the liquid 
accumulated in 0 to return into the j&rst reservoir, A. In the above 
operation, it must be supposed that 2> ^d consequently P' > P. 
Por instance, taking one kilogram of ether at = 0®, its vapour is 
drawn off under tension Po, and forced into C at a temperature t' = 20 
and under pressure Pao; then one kilogram of ether is reduced from 
the temperature 20® to 0® in passing through the junction-tube D, 
the cycle being completed, since the ether has returned to 0® under the 
initial pressure P©. Thus, by means of Hegnault’s numbers and table, 
the two essential elements of the problem can be calculated—(1.) Heat 
absorbed in A by the return of the liquid from the temperature : 

to i®. (2.) The work expended by the pump B to obtain com¬ 

pression of the vapour from pressure P© to P' 2 o> these two equations 
being entirely independent of each other,, one of them giving heat- 
units, the other kilogram-meters. Por the mathematical calculations, 
the author adopts the following symbols:—^®, temperature of refri¬ 
gerant, A; i', temperature of condenser, G; co-efficient of dila¬ 

tation of gases; P, maximum tension of tbe vapour at ; T, work 
done by the pump, B; c, specific heat of the liquid; d, densily of the 
vapour at 0® referred to' that of air ; 1‘293 kilogram-weight of a cubic 
meter of air; 10333 kilograms = atmospheric pressure ou a square 
meter; \ latent heat of the liquid at t®. The author proceed to 
work out the mathematical reasoning by a series of five equations. 
He then gives a table showing the coincidence existing between the 
numbers calculated from their hypotheses and those furnished by 
experiment. 


liquid. 

Boiling 

poiat. 

X Calcu¬ 
lated. 

X Ob- 
serFcd- 

Derivative. 

Water.... 

i ® 

100 

533-9 

536 

. 0-0346 

Alcohol. 

?8-21 

210 

214*05 

0-0325 

Carbon sulphide .... 

46 

84 

83*54. 

Q-03189 

EthjX oxide... 

35 

90-IB 

^•76 

0-03563 

Chloroform.. 

60 

60 73 

61 

0-03337 

Benzene ..... 

80 

92-9 

92 *26 

0-03000 

Ethyl chloride. 

10 

92-8 

92-1 

0 -03779 

Oil of tuipentme... 

155 

65-6 

68 

0-0261 

Mercury .... 

350 

71*6 

77 

0-02049 

Sulphurous acid ... 

-10 

94.2 

94-5 

0 *04374 


The deviations are slight and may be explained by the anomalies of' 
Mariotte’s law and errors of experiment. From further mathematical 
3ceasoning, the author concludes that for two temperatures t and 
taken arbitrarily, the difference of the internal latent heats mtdtiplied’ 
by the atomic weight is a constant number for all liquids, and then 
gives a table containing numerical verifications of his hypothesis^ He 
finally draws the following conclusions:— 

(1.) Cohesion is a constant quantity for ali Uqxdds. 
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(2.) The derivate of the ^aperian logarithm of the quotient of the 
tensions by the temperatures is constant for all liquids at the same 
pressure and temperature. 

(3.) The latent heats of all liquids brought to one and the same 
pressure, multiplied by the atomic weight at the same temperature, 
gives a constant product. 

(4.) For all liquids the difference of the internal latent heats at any 
two temperatures, multiplied by the atomic weight, is a constant 
number. 

Also on comparing his investigations with Dulong and Petit’s law 
on specific heats, one more relation can be established, viz.:— 

(5.) The latent heats of all liquids are multiples of the specific heats. 

J. M. T. 

A pretended Relation between the Mechanical Equivalent 
of Heat and l^e Molecular Weights. By J. Thomsen ( Dmt . 
Chenu €hs, JBer.^ is:, 1355—1357).—^This relation, which Ellingel tried 
to prove (JPogg^ Ann.^ clvih, 160), is founded on the fact that the 
number 0*0699, which expresses the difference between the specific 
heats of air at constant pressure and at constant volume, is almost 
identical with that of the specific gravity of hydrogen. But this 
agreement is a mere accident, as will be easily seen. O. S. 


Compressibility of Gases at Pressures less than one Atmos¬ 
phere. By D, Mbni>ei*ejeff and Y. Hbmxlian {pent, Chem. Ges, 
Ber,^ ix, 1341—^1345).—Hydrogen, air, carbon dioxide, and sulphur 
dioxide were examined at pressures varying from 650 to 20 mm., and 

d{pv^ 

it was found that when the pressure is diminished, —> 0, instead 
of being = 0, or the-oompressibility is less than that required hy Boyle’s 


law. 


The value of increases with a diminution of pressure, and 


is for hydrogen when p 400 mm. = 0*000002 and when j? 120 mm. = 
0 * 000010 . 


Carbon dioxide and sulphur dioxide show, at pressures not much 
below an atmosphere, negative deviations, hut at lower pressures they 
become positive. Thus the following values were found for carbon 
dioxide:— 


po = 635 mm. = 200 mm. 

JW» = 10000 mm. piVi = 10029 mm. 

p# = 190 mm* Pi = '64‘mm. pa = 22 mm. 

= 10000 mm. piVi = 9996 mm. p^v^ = 9988 mm. 

To obtain concordant results it is absolutely necessary that the 
mcMmremente of pressure, volume, and absolute temperature be cor¬ 
rect wHhin one ten-tbeusai^tb. 

Air idskows positive Aeywikms below one atxucsphere, they then 
become ne^tive until 30 atmoepheres, when, as Ka^rer has shown,, 
they remain positive up to 100 atmospheres. Hydrogen always shows 
positive deviations at any pres^re either high ot low, C. S. 
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Betermiixation of Vapour Densities. By J. W. Bruhl 
Chem. Qes. JBer,^ ix, 1368—1376).—Tlie use of steam in determining 
vapour-densities by Hofinaun’s method has the great advantage that 
there is no difficulty in obtaining a uniform temperature, because steam 
possesses a very great capacity for heat, and, moreover, no thermometer 
is required, the temperature of the steam being ascertained from the 
height of the barometer, and read o:ff from Begnault’s tables. By 
increasing Torricelli’s vacuum and diminishing the weight of sub¬ 
stance, the author has succeeded in .determining the vapour-densities 
of bodies boiling at 250° by means of steam. The tube which he used 
had a length of 1*5 meter, an interior diameter of 18 mm., and was 
drawn out a little at the open end, in order to close it with the finger 
when filled with mercury. The vacuum thus obtained was 190 c.c. 
The tube was calculated as follows; about 820 mm. from the open end 
a mark was made with a file, and the tube filled up to it with mercury, 
which was weighed, and thus the capacity of the tube up to the mark 
found to be 185*513 c.c. The mercury was then put back and three 
times 15 c.c. of mercury were added and the increase in height every 
time determined, the mean being 57*467 mm., or 1 mm. =: 0‘26i c.c. 
The volume of vapour is therefore given by multiplying the distance 
of the mercury from the mark with 0*261, and adding 185*513. 

After the tube is completely filled with mercury, it is inverted in 
the trough, which is kept completely filled in order to avoid differences 
of level, and then surrounded by an outer tube or jfacket of about 
so mm. of diameter, aiud a length of 950 mm., through which 
steam is passed until the mercury remains constant; after measuring 
its height (6) the apparatus is allowed to cool a little, and then the 
substance is introduced and heated until the height (5') is again con¬ 
stant. The pressure B is then found by the formula :— 

F — 5 — 5' 

1 + O’OOOlSlt 

The correctness of this equation is proved in the paper, to which is 
added a table containing the experimental numbers and the results, of 
which we abstract the following:— 


i 

Dimethyl- 

aniline. 

Camphor. 

Fazabromo- 

benzene. 

Coumarin. 

-fT J rCalculated 

60-39 

61 04 
192° 

21 -2 
0-0214 

75-83 

76*65 

205° 

18 

0 *0205 

117 ee 
U7-66 
219“ 

95 

0-0181 

i 

72-82 

70-98—71-85 

2Q1® 

18-4 20-2 
0-017 0-0198 

Found .. 

B. p.... 

b -- 5'... 

YTeight of substance.......... 



The denmty of the vapour of coumarin was determined in aniline- 
vapour. 0. S. 


Chemical Affinity. By H. Kommbath Ohem. Oes. 

ix, 1392—1325).—^The attraiction of silver and , chlorine is stronger 
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trliat of sodiuni and. chloriiie. If "fell© compottnds tlms formed, are 
saturated, we must assume tliat dilorine lias a different attractive force 
for each of the other 62 elements, and the number of chemical mole¬ 
cular forces would thus be ^ ^ ^ ■ — 1953. But if the affinity of 

chlorine is always the same, sodium chloride is a non-saturated com¬ 
pound, and the same will be the case with most other compounds. 
This may be explained by the following hypothesis t different atoms 
possess different quantities of chemical affinity, but only potentially, 
^.e., the maximum is developed only under certain physical conditions, 
and when they are attracted by a force having the same intensity. 

If an atom of sodium has the intensily na and chlorine oZ, we 
have:— 

cZ > 

and sodium chloride still possesses the free force cZ—which, how¬ 
ever,'is too weak to attract another atom. In each chemical reaction 
potential energy is therefore converted into actual, and consequently if 
two comi>ounds, AB and CD decompose each other:— 

AB -b CD =: AO + BD, 

we have—^ 

aS -4- cd > ao -r fed. 

This hypotiiesis explains the existence of compounds with water of 
crystallisation, s0 called molecular compounds, &c. C. S. 

Gapillsuy Affinity. By E- ChevbetjIi {Oompt, re^id., Ixxxiii, 
682).—^The expression capillary affinity comprehends all the facts 
pr^ented when a solid body unites with a gas, or a liquid, or with a 
solid dissolved in a liquid whilst the solid body maintains its original 
form; such an action is the removal of colouring matter from a solu¬ 
tion by means of charcoal. The experiments to which this paper has 
reference concern the action of massicot on lime-water, strontia-water, 
and baryta-water. From the results it appears that if a precipitate. A, 
is very bulky in comparison with a body B, which would not be pre¬ 
cipitated, if it were alone, by the body O which has precipitated A, the 
precipitate may carry down by capillary affinity more or less of the 
body B. 

It is necessary, in studying actions of this kind, to take into conside¬ 
ration the causes which may act diversely in the cases where solid 
bodies are in contact with liquids. C. H. P. 

The Itimits between wMcli Fire-damp can ^Explode; and 
some New Ftoperfcies of Palladimn. By J. J. Ooquillioit 
(O owjpA rend,, Ixxxiii, 709).—^Mixtur^ of marsh-gas and air in dif¬ 
ferent proportions introduced into a eudiometer, and fired by the 
dbetirie spark, gave the following results. 

Marsh-gas 1, air 5. The spark is without effect. 

Marsh-gas 1, air 6. Explosion occurs only in a succession of 
shocks. This is the first limit of possible explosion; the marsh-gas is 
m exisesB. 
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Marsh-gas 1 , and 7, 8 , or 9 , of air give a sharp explosion- A 
lighted match -will bnm the gas, withont prodncing any explosion. 

With 12, 18, 14, 15 of air for 1 of marsh-gas, the explosion occurs, 
but grows gradually weaker. 

With 16 of air the eHect is reduced to a series of slight intermittent 
commotions. This is the second limit; the air is in excess. 

Palladium heated to bright redness by the electric current, in a 
mixture of 2 vols. of oxygen and 1 of marsh-gas gives no explosion, 
though the bulk of the gases diminishes in the theoretical proportions. 
A dame causes a great explosion. -C. H. P. 


Inorganic Clieniistry- 

Note on Ultramarine- By A. Lehmann (Deut. Oliem, Ges. 
Per., ix, 1376).—^Philipp has stated that blue ultramarine is changed 
into green, on heating it with sodium sulphate and charcoal; this 
reaction was discovered by the author. ■ C. S. 

Some Uonble-salts of Calcium Sulphate. Bv R. Passbenber 
(Deut. Ghem. Ges. JBer., ix, 1358—1368).—CaSOi + HA is 

best obtained by dissolving so much of potassium sul|>hate in a satu¬ 
rated solution of calcium sulphate as would saturate the water of the 
latter in the cold. The salt separates in. small silky needles. 

OaSO* (HH 4 ) 2 S 04 -i- HsO is prepared by dissolving 285 grams of 
ammo nium sulphate in sufGlcient water to get 800 c.c. of solution, 
which is then saturated with calcium sulphate evaporated to 500— 
600 C.C-, and filtered at 40—50®. It seems to form small rhombic 
prisms and to be isomorphous with the potassium compound. 

CaS 04 -h E 32 SO 4 -h 2K01 is formed by adding a small excess of 
potassium sulphate to a solution of calcium sulphate and potassium 
chlorid^ which has been saturated at 16°. 

Calcium sulphate dissolves pi'etty £reely in ammonium chloride and 
in j>otassium nitrate. 82 c.c. of a solution of the latter saturated at 
15 dissolved at 15*5° 1 part, and 21° one part of gypsum dissolved in 
69 parts. 

In a saturated solution of magnesium sulphate, gypsum is absolutely 
insoluble. C. S. 

Keactions of Gallixim. By Lecoq db Boisbattbran (CowpA 
rend,f Ixx xii i, 824—825).—Grallium may be separated from aluminium 
by taking advantage of the gi’eater solubility of gallium hydroxide in 
ammonia than aluminium hydroxide. When a mixture of gallium 
and alumimuTn , chlorides is fractionated with sodium carbonate, 
although the first portions of ihe precipitate show the linc^ Gkb a. 417 
and Ga ^ 403'1 with great^t intensity, yet the separation cannot be 
thus affected. Sodium carbonate does not precipitate indinm till s^ter 
gallium. If gallium were intermediate in qualities between 
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and aluminitiin, it sb.onld be precipitated after mdium and before 
almnininm, or vice versa. Slig'iitly acid sulphate and chloride of gallium 
are not precipitated by an acid solution of ammonium acetate, but 
neutral salts of gallium become turbid. An excess of ammonium 
acetate renders the solution clear, and it does not again become turbid 
on boiling, at least if not diluted with a large quantity of water. 

Gallium chloride is very soluble and deliquescent; its solution when 
concentrated is clear, but it turns turbid on dilution; the precipitate, 
which is doubtless an oxychloride, dissolves with difficulty in dilute 
hydrochloric acid. Hence, when it is desired to extract all the gal¬ 
lium from an insoluble substance, strong hydrochloric acid must be 
used as solvent. 

If exactly enough hydrochloric acid be added to a solution of gal¬ 
lium to prevent its turning turbid when diluted, the solution grows 
turbid when heated, and becomes clear on oooHng. The same is the 
ease with gallium sulphate and its alums. 

Crystals of gallium chloride have a powerful action on polarised 
light. 

Gallium sulphate is not deliquescent. An alum was made by mixing 
ammoniam and gallium sulphates. It crystallises wheu a particle of 
alum is placed in the solution. The existence of the alum is thus 
provftd. W- R. 

Titanium CS^mpounds. By G. Ebiedei, and J. Guerif (^Ann. 
Chim, Bhys. [5]^vii, 24—56).—^This work was undertaken with the 
object of ascertaining the ^ue position of titanium amongst the ele¬ 
ments, the authors doubting the propriety of classifying titanium in 
the same group with silicon, as none of the crystal-forms in which 
titanic acid occurs resemble in any way that of crystallised silica; 
nor do the natural titanates resemble the silicates. This research is 
more particularly connected with the study of the chlorides, oxychloride, 
the lower oxides and the nitrides of titanium, and the results show 
that titanium and iron are closely rdated. 

X. Titanium Ohlobides. —Dititannim hexchloride^ Ti20l6, is best pre¬ 
pared by heating a mixture of metallic silver and titanium tetrachloride 
(in the proportion of one atom of the former to one molecule of the 
latter) in a sealed tube in a temperature of 180° to 200°. The mass 
partially dries up, and a garnet-red solid remains behind, which con¬ 
sists evidently of silver chloride and dititaninm hexchloride, the fol¬ 
lowing reaction having taken place : 2TiCl4 + 2Ag = Ti20l8 -h 2AgCl- 
If the amount of silver taken exceeds the proportion given above, no 
dititaninm hexchloride is obtained. This compound is insoluble in 
carbon disulphide, chloroform, benzene, carbon tetrachloride and tita¬ 
nium tetrachloride, but dissolves in water, forming a rose-coloured 
solution. On hating a mixture of silver chloride and dititanium 
hexchloride obtained by Ebelmeu’s method {Ann. Ghim, Fhys, [3], xx, 
386} in a current of dry carbonic acid, tetracMoride of titanium distils 
ovmr, and the silver chloride is reduced to metallic silver. On inoreas- 
iag the temperature, inverse reactions occur, the metallic silver reduc¬ 
ing the tetrachloride, and the hexchloride thus formed reacting upon 
tiie silver chloride. The authors explain this remarkable reaction by 
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pointing to the fact of dititanium hexchloride being non-volatile, and 
consequently not distilling, at the same tinje decomposing into tetra¬ 
chloride and dichloride (TiCls, a componnd which decomposes water at 
the ordinary temperature, and is a reducing agent of the greatest 
power), the latter reducing the silver chloride formed, and eventually 
causing complete conversion into tetrachloride. Zinc exerts a similar 
action npon titanium tetrachloride, only in a lesser degree than silver. 
The hexchloride absorbs oxygen when in contact with the air, being 
converted into titanic acid and tetrachloride; heated in a current of 
hydrogen at the temperature of boiling sulphur, tetrachloride distils 
over, and a black substance remains behind. Tetrachloride is not de¬ 
composed at the same temperature. Bromine acts npon the hexchloride 
more particularly when aided by a gentle heat. On distilling the 
resulting product, excess of bromine first passes over; then at 160® 
the greater part distils over, the distillate being a colourless liquid, 
which fumes in the air. An analysis of this liquid proved it to have 
a chemical composition corresponding with the formula, TiOlsBr, and 
to be a titanium chlorobromide, as will by seen from the results ob¬ 
tained, viz.:— 

Weight of liquid taken for analysis = 0*4168 gram. 

„ Ti 02 obtained = 0‘1610 „ 

= 20*97 per cent, of Ti. Theoretical amount = 21*14 per cent. 

Weight of chloride and bromide of silver obtained = 1*2340 per 
cent. * : 

1*2205 gram of this mixture reduced in a stream of hydrogen gaife 
0*857 gram of * metallic silver; whence Cl -f Br = 78*52 per cent. 
Theoretical amount = 78*86 per cent. 

Titanmm Dichloride .—After very numerous and mostly uiisatisfae- 
toiy experiments, the authors have devised the following process, which 
is divided into two parts, viz.: (1.) The preparation of hexchloride; 
(2.) The conversion of the hexchloride into dichloride; but iu order 
to ensure success, there must be an entire absence of air and moisture 
during the conversion of the former into the latter. A tubulated 
retort of green glass is used and sealed to a green glass tube 40 to 50 
centimeters in length, and of equal bore to the delivery-tube of the 
retort. At the end of the former tube is attached a tube bent down¬ 
wards, passing into a receiver intended to retain the excess of titanium 
tetrachloride. The green glass tube is covered with platinum foil for 
a length of from 20 to 30 oentimeters, and then placed in a gas com¬ 
bustion-furnace; the air which may be present is displaced by a 
current of perfectly dry and pure hydrogen passing through for 
several hours. When all the air is displaced, the tetrachloride of tita¬ 
nium is allowed to flow into the re&rts from a funnel having the 
following construction. In a tubulure at the upper part a caoutchouc 
stopper is inserted, perforated with one hole, and passing through this 
hole is a glass rod which can he pushed down so as to close the stem 
of the funnel in order to stop the fiow of liquid from the funnel, 
or on raising it to allow the liquid to fiow out. On the side of the 
body of the funnel is fused another tubulure which serves for the 
replenishing of the funnel with tetrachloride ; it is closed with a gla^ 
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stopper. Below tlie place where the ^lass rod closes the stem and at 
one side of it, there is a third tubulure which is connected with the 
hydrogen generating apparatus, or the carbonic acid apparatus, as 
the case may be. The green glass tube is heated to redness on the 
part which is covered with platinum foil, hydrogen passed through 
the apparatus, and the tetrachloride in the retort heated to boiling, 
when it is observed that fine hexagonal lamellae of hexchloride are de¬ 
posited on the cooler portion of the tube and even partially penetrate 
into the receiver. The process can be continued until a sujBBLcient 
quantity of hexchloride has been obtained, care being taken that the 
tube is not completely stopped up with deposit by occasionally heating 
the spot. The apparatus is allowed to cool in a stream of hydrogen, 
and the latter is then replaced by dry carbonic acid gas. The green 
tube is separated by a file from the retort and its contents pushed 
into a matrass (previously filled with carbonic acid gas) by means 
of a thick platinum wire. The matrass has a lateral tube sealed 
to it for the exit of the gases, whilst the tubulure or mouth of the 
matrass is closed by a caoutchouc stopper through which a glass tube 
is inserted reaching to the bottom of the matrass, and serving for the 
delivery of the gases. A current of hydrogen is passed through the 
apparatus in order to displace the carbonic acid ; it is then placed on 
a suitable sand-bath surrounded with tiles to prevent any cold draught, 
and heated to dull redness, when tetrachloride of titanium is evolved 
and carried along by the hydrogen. When this evolution ceases, the 
apparatus is allowed to cool in a stream of hydrogen, which is after¬ 
wards replaced by a stream of carbonic acid gas, and the contents of 
the apparatus are rapidly transferred to a tube filled with carbonic 
acid gas and sealed up. The titanium dichloride thus formed is a 
blackish powder, which is occasionally in the form of flakes, very un¬ 
stable in air, and in the presence of moisture (with the latter it 
becomes lighter in colour). Thrown into water it hisses like red-hot 
iron and dissolves, a copious evolution of hydrogen being the result. 
On the addition, of ammonia to this solution, a copious black precipi¬ 
tate is formed, hydrogen being evolved at the same time- The black 
precipitate gradually changes to blue, and eventually to white, and on 
throwing a few drops of water upon the dichloi^ide (taking care not to 
moisten it completely), sufficient heat is generated to cause it to take 
fire in the air. On being heated in the air, the di-chloride burns like 
tinder, fumes of the tetrachloride being evolved, and titanic acid 
remaining behind. It is insoluble in ether, bisulphide of carbon and 
titanium tetrachloride, and on being heated gently with absolute 
alcohol hydrogen is evolved, and a yellowish liquid formed, which on 
the addition of Ammonia furnishes a blue-black precipitate. Dry 
ammonia gas passed over the dichloride at a red-heat gives rise to the 
formation of a peculiar nitride, TislST*, hydrogen being set free accord¬ 
ing to the following equaHon, STiOh -f* 4 NH 5 = -h 6H01 4- 6H. 

, Bromine forma with ihe dichloride a fuming liquid, which boils at 
about 180®, and is probably TiChBra^ Some difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining the dicbloHde perfectly free froni oxychloride of titar 
hium (TiftOttClj), but the authors succeeded eventually in obtaining a 
pure product. 
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OxycMoHde of Titanium^ Ti 203 Cl 2 , is met with generally in the pre¬ 
paration of titanium dichloride, especially when air and moisture have 
been present. The small reddish-brown lamellse observed by Ebelmen 
(^Ann, CJmn. Phys, [3], xx, 391) occurring in the preparation of the 
hexehloride were supposed by him to be a protochloride of titanium, 
but were in reality oxychloride. The authors prefer to prepare it by 
passing a mixture of hydrogen gas and titanium tetrachloride over 
titanic acid heated to bright redness. A somewhat larger yield is the 
result of this process, and the oxychloride clothes the sides of the 
porcelain or glass combustion-tube with soft flocoulent crystals which 
are rectangular plates, probably of the rhombic system. The oxy¬ 
chloride is not readily attacked by water, or by very dilute nitno. 
acid in the cold; thus it can be separated from the dichloride by dis¬ 
solving it in water and filtering, but at the same time it is always 
altered in appearance. The crystals of oxychloride allow a reddish- 
brown light to pass through them, and they are acted upon by am¬ 
monia, first becoming black and afterwards white, the crystalline form 
remaining intact. Hydrogen is given ofE when the crystals are acted 
upon by ammonia, and this fact proves that the oxychloride does not 
belong to the type of TiCh, but to that of the hexehloride, TigCls- 
Titanium oxychloride is tolerably stable in air, but eventually becomes 
paler in colour and changes into titanic acid ; heated in air it bums, 
forming titanic acid and fumes of tetrachloride. The analyses made 
were not as correct as might be desired, but the authors had very 
little substance at their disposal, and they are of opinion that a small 
quantity of titanic acid was mixed with the oxychloride. The for¬ 
mula Ti 2020 l 2 corresponds with the following percentage composi¬ 
tion :— 

Ti. 01. O. 

49*26 34*97 15‘76 

Found •. 50*16 31*07 

Besquioxide of Titanium .—It was observed that titanic acid which 
had been subjected to the action of a mixture of hydrogen and tita¬ 
nium dichloride (as in the preparation of the oxychloride), was 
changed into a copper-coloured substance with violet refiections, and 
exhibiting isolated crystals and groups of crystals. The porcelain 
combustion-tube is generally coated with this substance here and thei*© 
with beautiful hexagonal plates of the same. This coating or deposit 
must not be confounded with another one of a deep brass-yellow, 
which occurs at the for© part of the tube, and which also exhibits red 
crystals, the latter being the nitride of titanium described further on. 
The hexagonal crystals are in reality sesquioxide of titanium formed 
from the reduction of titanic acid by hydrogen, and assisted in its 
crystallisation by titanium dichloride, which is also partially reduced 
by the action of the water formed in the above reactions. Thus the 
authors obtained pure titanium sesquioxide having a metallic Ittstre 
and a reddish-violet colour. The crystals were examined under the 
microscope and found to be isomorphous with the specular iron-ore 
from Elba, as the primary rhombohedron R, the soalenohedron 
■iRs (?) modified by the basal terminal plane (a, of the authors) were 
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observed. The characteristic triangular striation was observed on the 
basal terminal plane caused by its oscillatory combination with an 
obtuser rhombohedron, and its lustre was not so brilliant as that of 
the two first-mentioned forms. Measurements of the crystals were 
made by means of a Wollaston’s goniometer, although the crystals 
were only to of a millimeter in size, and found to agree closely 
with those of specular-iron and ilmenite. Long ago Gr- Hose con¬ 
sidered the sesquioxides of iron and titanium to be isomorphous, 
whilst Mosander supposed the combination TiPeOg to be isomorphous 
with Pe 203 . The authors show by their investigations thaf ilmenite 
cannot be regarded as a simple mixture of the two isomorphous com¬ 
pounds Ti 203 and FeaOs, as in that case the angle of FeTiOs would be 
the mean of the angles of Ti 203 and Fe 203 ; it therefore appears more 
reasonable to admit the existence of three isomorphous compounds, 
viz-, Ti 303 , FeTiOs, and Fe 203 , which can intermix with each other. 
This isomorphism helps to explain the varying composition of titanic 
irons. It is evident from the above-mentioned isomorphism that a 
closer relation has been established between titanium and iron than 
was formerly supposed to exist. Titanic hexchloride and ferric hex- 
chloride crystallise in the hexagonal system ; a dichloride of titanium 
,exists corresponding with ferrous chloride; Ti 203 dissolves in sul¬ 
phuric acid, famishing a salt crystallising in hexagonal lamellae and 
corresponding exactly with ferric sulphate; further, it will be seen 
that nitrides are formed of the two elements under the very same cir¬ 
cumstances. There is also an analogy existing between the spectra 
of the two elements. Isomorphism also exists in a marked degree 
between the silicon and titanium compounds of oxygen u2id chlorine, 
as will be seen from the following table :— 


SiOa 

TiOa 

Corresponding 
iron compounds. 

Si»Cl4 

TiCli 

— 

— 

TijOs 

FegOg 

SisOle 

TisCl, 

FegOlp 

— 

— 

FeO 

— 

TiCla 

FeCh 


Titanium sesquioxide is a copper-red powder, with violet refie^tions ; 
it exhibits a play of colours corresponding with that observed on 
speeular-irou, and is hard enough to scratch glass, but not quartz. 
Specific gravity 4'601 at 100°. Boiling nitric acid does not act 
wpoTL it, but boiling sulphuric acid does so, sulphurous acid and titanic 
acid being formed when the operation is carried out in the presence of 
air; if the air, be excluded, a slight separation of free sulphur takes 
place owing to reduction. Hydrofluoric acid and nitro-hydroohloric 
acid dissolve titaninm sesquioxide when assisted by a gentle heat; on 
heaimg it with caustic potas^ hydrogen is evolved. If the sesquioxide 
be ignited strongly in the air it is converted into titanic acid, and this 
property was made use of in) determining the csomposition of Ti 203 . 
We%ht of sesquioxide taken = 0"664(> gram. Weight of titanic acid 
obtained = 0“737 gram. Ti = 67*67 per cent. Theoretical amount 
for TiftOs == 67*^6 per cent. If the sesquioxide contain an admixture 
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of nitride, the percentag-e of titanium is higher. On passing a stream 
of a mixture of dry hydrogen and chlorine gases over titanic acid 
heated to redness in a porcelain tube, sesquioxide is not obtained as 
might naturally be supposed, but a greyish-blue crystalline substance 
of homogeneous appearance, agreeing-well with an intermediate oxide 
of titanium already obtained by Deville by a similar process, and to 
which he assigned the formula TisOs- 

Action of IMcmium Diohloride^ Ohlorine and JSEydroclilorie Acid upon 
Titanic irons and on Mioptures of Titanic Acid and Oxide of Iron ,— 
From the above statements^ titanate of iron may be considered an 
intermediate compound between ferric oxide and sesquioxide of tita¬ 
nium, viz., TisOa, FeTiOa, TiaOa; the authors therefore considered it 
highly probable that a chloride existed analogous to titanate of iron 
and intermediate between ferric hexchloride and titanic hexohloride, 
but they did not succeed in preparing it. When ferrous oxides are 
acted upon at a red-heat by titanium tetrachloride, ferrous chloride 
and titanic acid are formed. On passing chloiune over titanic iron 
heated to a dull redness, ferric chloride volatilises and crystallises in 
plates- in the cool part of the tube, oxygen being evolved and titanic 
acid remaining behind. The authors propose to separate titanium 
from iron by this reaction, modifying it, however, by passing a 
ture of chlorine and hydrochloric acid over trhe titanic iron, as it was 
found that a perfectly pure white titanic acid was thus obtained. The 
process is as follows;—The ohlorine and hydrochloric acid generating 
apparatuses are connected by means of a T-pieoe, the free limb being 
attached to a hard glass combustion-tube drawn out at one end, and 
this extremity connected with an apparatus consisting of three bulbs 
partially filled with water. From the latter apparatus a long glass 
tube serves to conduct any escaping gas and* for the condensation of 
traces of ferric chloride. The combustion-tube rests in a channel 
of platinum foil, and is also covered by platinum foil in such a 
manner that the covering foil can be lifted ofB from time to time in 
order to examine the porcelain boat containing the substance to bo 
acted upon, and under the boat a little fine sand is placed to prevent it 
adhering to the soft glass. The combustion-tube is heated for about 
two hours- (the first half hour at a^ red-heat), when the decomposition 
is generally completed, but it is not complete so- long as the titanic 
acid in the boat has a yellow colour, and the heat must nob be too 
great otherwise there will be a slight volatilisation* of titanium. The 
ferric chloride formed is washed carefully out of the combustion-tube, 
bulbs and other tubes, and the iron estimated as ferric oxide; should 
the latter contain a trace of titanium-, it is again treated in the manner 
described above and the residue of titanic acid weighed- As an 
example of the accuracy of this method the following analysis of 
titanic iron may be cited:— 

Weight of substance taken,... 0'4615 gram. 

Titanic acid obtained .. 0'2D35 ^ 44"fi2 per cent., 

Ferric oxide obtained. 0'’2750 „ =a 59*58 

44*52 per cent, of titanic acid combines with 39^08 per-cent, of ferrous 
VOL. XXXI. Iff 
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oxide (equal to 43-42 o£ ferric oxide), leaving a residue of 16-16 of 
ferric oxide; tlie result therefore is : 

TiOa- I'eO. FeaO^ 

44-52 39-08 16-16 = 99-76. 

Nitrides of Titanium ,—^Wohler (Ann, Ohim. PJiys. [3], xxix, 175) 
stated that four nitrides of titanium existed, viz., TisN^, TiN^, Tisl^e, 
and TishT^. The authors have re-studied these compounds and found 
that only three exist, viz., Ti 8 !N' 2 , Ti 3 N 4 , and Ti 2 K 2 . The first nitride is 
found in the cupolas of blast-furnaces, occurring in cubical crystals; 
the second is obtained by heating ammoniacal dichloride of titanium 
in a current of ammoniacal gas; the third is obtained by the action of 
ammoniacal gas upon sesquioxide of titanium or titanic acid, and 
is Analogous to the sesquioxide and to the hexchloride of titanium in 
composition. 

Ti 2 N 2 .—The authors prepared this compouud in the following man¬ 
ner :—Perfectly dry ammoniacal gas is passed over one or two poi^e- 
lain boats (containing fine powdery titanic acid and sesquioxide of 
^ titanium) placed in a combustion-tube, care being taken to prevent 
the admission of air by causing the gas to pass through a column of 
mercury one or two centimetres in length. The combustion-tube is 
heated for four or five hours in order to ensure the complete decom¬ 
position of the sesquioxide and titanic acid, as the process is slow and 
must be repeated several times before the nitride is obtained in suffi¬ 
cient purity. 

By examination under the microscope small black specks are here 
and there discernible in the interior of the grains of the nitride. The 
specific gravity of Ti 2 ]S '2 is 5-28 at 18®; it is an amorphous powder, or 
a deposit having a brass-yellow colour, and is, easily decomposed into 
titanic acid on being ignited in the air at a high temperature. Ti 3 N 2 
can be obtained mixed with carbon on heating titanic acid at a red- 
heat in a current of cyanogen, but no compouud resembling the 
product observed in blast-furnaces is thus obtained. 

Ti 3 lT 4 is easily prepared by Deville and Wohler’s method (Ann. 
Ohim. Fliys. [3], lii, 97). The authors succeeded in obtaining it in 
reddish-violet crystalline crusts. Under the microscope the crystals 
appeared to be acute rhombohedrous. On being heated to redness in 
a current of hydrogen it decomposes easily into ^ 12 ^ 2 , and it is found 
that this occurs with greater facility if dry ammoniacal gas is substi¬ 
tuted for the hydrogen. 

Tn conclusion the authors point out that the titanium compounds 
can be referred to three types' of definite compounds corresponding 
with the chlorides TiOh, Ti 3 Cl 8 , TiCl 2 , and that a remarkable analogy 
exists between titanium compounds of the second type and fen-ic 
compounds. O. A. B. 

Evolution, of Anlamony from Stitonite by M®scent Hydrogen. 
]By M. S KEY (Gh&m, Neiws,.:&'s.'Kxv^ 147).-'—Antimony or arsenic sulphide 
placed in hydrochloric acid together with zinc evolves arseniuretted or 
awtimoniurotted as well as sulphuretted hydrogen. W. R. 
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, Silicotimgstates of Caesium and Rubidium. By R. Godeffbot 
(DeuL Ohem, Ges. Ber., ix, 1363—1367).— Gcesium silicotungstate^ 
SiWisOisCas, is obtained as a wliite crystalline precipitate by adding 
caasinm chloride to an aqueous solution of silicotungstic acid. It dis¬ 
solves at 26° in 20,000 parts and at 100° in 192—200 parts of water, 
and is insoluble in alcobol and water containing hydrochloric acid, but 
dissolves to some extent in ammonia. 

Bubidnim siUcoiungstate, SiWi2042Rb8, is a very similar body but 
more soluble, 1 part dissolving at 20° in 145—150 parts and at 100° 
in 19—20 parts of water and very freely in ammonia; in alcohol and 
water containing hydrochloric acid it is insoluble. 

In conclusion Tihe author gives a table of the solubility of the salts 
of the alkali-metals, from which it appears that while the simple "salts 
of rubidium and caesium are more soluble than those of the other 
metals, the double-salts, as well as the silicotungstates, borofluorides, 
d/C., are less soluble. O. S. 

Action of Acids on Iron. By MM. Trevb and Dcrassier 
(Ocnnjjt. rend., Ixxxiii, 744).—Bars of iron immersed in water acidu¬ 
lated with sulphuric acid, were found to have been attacked so as to pre», 
sent the fibres of the metal in relief; but when nitric acid was added to 
the liquid the surface of the metal became hollowed into grooves having 
no relation to the direction of the fibres, but following the course takeu 
by the bubbles of gas which were liberated by the action of the acids,. 

R, R.. 

Some Changes in the Physical Properties of Steel produced 
by Tempering. By A. S. Kimball {Oh&ni. News, xxxiv, 81),.—^Ex¬ 
periments were made upon the behaviour of tempered bars under a 
transverse strain, when the following results were obtained:— 

I. The modulus of elasticity decreases as the hardness of the steel 
increases; in other words, the harder the bar the greater the deflec¬ 
tion produced by a giveu weight. 

II. The increase of deflection in a given time is greater the harder 
the steel. 

III. The immediate set increases with the hardness of the steel. 

IV. A bar recovers from a temporary set veith greater rapidity the 

harder it is. D. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Some American Vanadium Minerals. By E, Gbnth {Ohem. 
News, xxxiVfl ,78—80).—1. Boscoelite ,—Occurs in small seams l-20th 
to 1-lOth of an inch thick in a decomposed yellowish, brownish, or 
greenish rock. The seams are made up of small micaceous scales, a 
quarter of an inch long or smaller, and frequently arranged in stellate 
or fan-shaped groups. The specific gravity of the purest scales was 
found to be 2*938; lustre pearly; colour dark clove-brown to greenish- 
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brown. Before tbe blow-pipe it fases to a black glass, colouring tbe 
flame slightly pink. With phosphorus salt it gives a skeleton of silicic 
acid, a dark yellow bead in the oxidizing flame, and an emerald-green 
bead in the reducing flame. It is only slightly acted upon by acids, 
but readily decomposes when heated in a sealed tube to 180° with 
dilute sulphuric acid, leaving the silicic acid in the form of white, 
pearly scales and yielding a deep bluish-green solution. With sodium 
carbonate it fuses to a white mass. The vanadium was determined in 
the mineral by titration with potassium permanganate. After the 
separation of the other elements the vauadic acid was reduced by 
hydfosulphuric acid to V 2 O 4 , which, after expulsion of the excess 
of hydrosulphuric acid, was re-oxidized to YaOs by the perman¬ 
ganate. Ho matter whether only a very minute quantity of sulphuric 
acid is present or a very large excess, it was found that the Y 2 O 4 is 
completely oxidized into Y 2 O 5 by this process. From the quantity of 
^ o^gen required for oxidation in both cases it was found that vana¬ 
dium in the mineral is present as YsOai = 2 Y 2 O 3 .Y 2 O 5 . The other 
elements were determined by the usual methods. The finely powdered 
^neral was dried over sulphuric acid for two days and ihe different 
^^mples gave the following results :— 

(a.) Purest Scales ,—One portion was dissolved in sulphuric acid 
and the quantity and state of oxidation of the vanadium determined, 
also the silicic acid and insoluble impurities; the latter wei-e left 
behind on dissolving the silicic acid in sodium carbonate. A second 
po 37 tion was decomposed by sodium carbonate and nitrate, and a third, 
for the determination of the alkalis, by Smith’s method. 

(b.) Another sample, not so pure, was analysed by fusion. 

(c.) Still more impure than (b), was analysed by dissolving in dilute 
sulphuric acid in a sealed tube, &o.; cct is the result of this analysis, 
afer deducting 11-45 per cent, of impurities, (d) was decomposed 
by dilute hydrofluoric acid; the material for analysis had not been 
dried over sulphuric acid. (e) was dried over H2SO4 for several 
weeks; a portion decomposed with sulphuric acid gave 5-37 per cent, 
insoluble silicates, 0*23 per cent, of gold, and 43*24 per cent, of silicic 
acid- The YeOu was determined by difference; a second portion was 
decomposed by fusion, giving the analysis in e. 


Insoluble silicates, 
quartz, gold, &c. 

10%52 

b. 

n 

c/3. 

d. 

8-91 

[5^60] 

Sida. 

47*69 

14-10 

1- 67 

2- 00 
trace 
0-19 
7-59 

22*02 

47-82 

12-60 

3-30 

2-43 

trace 

0-83 

8-03 

21-36 

5 -13 

43 '46 

AH -fin 



AlfiOa . . .. 

10-52 

9 . .AQ 



4q ol 

is-^rs 

1-68 

Reb’__ 




1 •fTAs 

1 *OBC 


CaO. 

A 'OA 

A *9Q 


A ‘ol 

trace 

J 0-60 
{ 8-89 
20-16 
8-87 

(trana TiigO). 

A 'QA 

U AO 

A . Qy|. "I 




V o4l 1 

A .QQ 1 

6-96 

TAa ..; 

OD 

U 00 J 

99 .'09 

1 

Ignition.. 

4-96 

AV/ uO 

5-32 

' AA VA 

5-96 



100-22 

101-00 

100-87 

100-00 

j 

B 

100 -00 
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A mineral very similar in composition, and perhaps a compact 
impure variety of roscoelite, is fonnd associated with the scales. 

2, Psittacinite ,—This mineral, which was mistaken for a tellnrate 
of lead and copper, proved on analysis to be a ‘‘ hydrous vanadate 
of lead and copper. It occurs in very thin cryptocrystalline coatings, 
sometimes showing a small mammillary or botryoidal structure, also 
pulverulent. Colour siskin-green (“ psittacinus,*’ siskin or rather 
parrot-green) to olive-green; fuses readily before the blowpipe to 
a black shining mass, and gives with fluxes the reactions of. vanadium, 
lead, and copper. It is soluble in dilute nitric acid, the solution yield¬ 
ing on evaporation a deep red mass. It occurs sometimes associated 
with gold and small quantities of cerussite, chalcopyrite, and limo- 
nite, upon quai*tz, at several of the mines in Silver Star District, 
Montana, and its occurrence in these mines is looked upon as a 
favourable indication, for when it is met with, the vein becomes imme-^ 
diately or soon after rich in gold. 

The following are the results of five analyses:— 



a. 

6. 

e. 


d, e. 

PbO. 

41-36 

50-17 

42-89 


27-12 42-38 

CuO . 

14*34 

16-66 

14-72 


9-75 15-03 

T^O, . 

14-64 

19-06 

16-87 


9-96 16-77 

H*0 . 

7-42 

— 

ITot deter. 

— 7-25 

SiO. 

is-isi 


lOlO'l 


16-67 

AI 2 O 3 •••••• 

1-29 


3-88 


1 

Pe203 •••«•« 

2-72 

- 7-60 

2-19 

>• 

4-84 1 4.00 

MgO .... I 

Wot 


0-65 



OaO. r 

deter. . 


0-16 j 


I 


D. B. 

The Tripolite of Barbadoes. By T. L. Phipson (Ohem. News, 
xxxiv, 108).—^A most remarkable deposit of tripolite exists in the 
above-mentioned island, where it is mixed with carbonate of lime. 
Under the microscope it is found to be exceedingly rich in remains of 
fossil infusoria, the forms of which are very well preserved. The 
silica is hydrated and soluble to a great extent in potash, and, like 
tripolite from other localities, it constitutes an excellent polishing 
material. On account of its value in this respect tripolite has many 
imitations in commerce, but it can be recognized at once by analysis 
and also by the microscope. 

The following figures give analyses of a Barbadoes sample, a 
Swedish sample, and two kinds of imitation tripolite met with in 
London:— 

Pe203 and 

SiOg. AI2O3- CaCOs- P2O5. Moisture- 
Barbadoes .71'50 2-32 10-60 0-08 5-66 9*84 = 100 

Dagesfors, Sweden 78*00 6T6 15*85 != 100 

* Combined water and trace of organic matter. 
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Imitations— 

SiOg. CaOOOa. FeaOg, &c. HjO. 

(1.) 1-0 88*4 5'6 5*0 = 100-00 

(2.) 84*7 6-1 4-4 = 100*00 

A sample of genmne tripolite from tlie Puy de Dome gave— 

SiOa, 87-2; HsO, 10-0; AI^Ob, PeaOa, &c., 2*8. 

Another sample from Algiers gave— 

SiOs, 80-0; HaO, 9*0; AlaOs, PeaOs, OaO, &c., 10-0. 

In all cases the silica is mostly solnble in strong boiling alkali. 
Barbadoes tripolite having been found a bad conductor of heat, it 
has been used with advantage for covering boilers. Boettger men¬ 
tions that it will displace the aniline colours from their solution in 
spirit, and fix them so that after awhile the solution filters colourless. 

D. B. 

Tlie Crystalline Form of Melinophane. By E. Bbbtrand 
(pomjpt. rend.^ Ixxxiii, 711).—The form is found to belong to the right 
prismatic system, the crystals observed were truncated pyramids. 
The angular measurements are given. There is some reason to 
believe that the planes of separation which are found in the crys¬ 
tals, and which are practically parallel to the optic axis, are not trae 
cleavage planes. O. H. P. 

The Formation of Meteorites, and Volcanic. Agency. By 
G. Tschermak (FML. Mag,^ [5], i, 497—507).—It is perhaps by an 
examination of the external form and internal structure of meteorites, 
rather than by chemical analysis, that we shall obtain further informa¬ 
tion respecting the origin of these extraordinary bodies. 

Meteorites reach the earth in the form of angular fragments, which 
exhibit sometimes sharp, sometimes rounded edges, but possess no con¬ 
centric structure even in their interior. 

The angular nature of their faces is unquestionably due to fracture, 
and the fragment itself to the disruption of large masses of substance; 
the rounded edges and their external crust are not original character¬ 
istics, but can be proved to have been developed by the rapid transit of 
the meteorite through the atmosphere. An inspection of this crust has 
shown that during the latter stages of flight, disruption of the meteo¬ 
rite itself sometimes takes place. Guided by this examination, and by 
peculiarity of shape, Maskelyne succeeded in reconstructing a meteorite 
from fragments which fell many miles apart. 

While the crystalline structure of many meteorites indicates that 
during the formation of their substance, considerable intervals of time 
for tranquil crystallisation at an uniform temperature must have 
elapsed, other specimens seem, on the contrary, to he composed of 
masses of angular fragments, resembling rather terrestrial breccias, or 
volcanic tuffs. These characters, together with the peculiar ** slide ’’ 
of terrestrial rocks, which is often observable in the structure of 
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meteorites, presuppose that the material of which they consist has 
been furnished by one or more large masses, the formation of which 
must have occupied, a long period of time, hut unfortunately it does 
not in any way account for the process of disintegration and disruption 
of the generating mass. 

Posing over the older theories, which attributed the meteorite to 
the disruption by impact of planetary masses, the author attempts to 
show that, taking into consideration their fragmentary character and 
small size, it is more probable that they resulted from a pulverisation 
brought about by a force acting from within outwards; in short, by an 
explosion. He points out that, as is well known, an examination of the 
surface of the moon shows that it has passed through a stage of 
volcanic activity much more intense than we have any experience of; 
that recent researches have shown that explosive phenomena and violent 
cyclonic movements are still noticeable in our cosmical system; and 
that therefore it is not unreasonable to suppose that other and smaller 
star-masses may in a similar manner continue to lose substance by 
constant projection of fragments into space, until at last they them¬ 
selves are resolved into small portions, and traverse the universe in 
orbits of the most varied kind. 

It has been already stated that although many meteorites appear to 
result from a gradual and tranquil crystallisation, the majority oju the 
contrary are made up of minute flakes and splinters, and of rounded 
granules. These granules, which were termed by Rose “ chondra,^’ 
present the following features, which enable us to recognise their 
mode of formation. 

1, They are imbedded in a matrix, consisting of fine or coarse 
splinter-like particles. 

2. They are invariably larger than these particles. 

8 , They are always distinct mdividuals, never merging into each 
other or joined together, 

4. They are quite spherular when composed of a tough mineral, in 
other cases merely rounded in form. 

5. They consist sometimes of one mineral, sometimes of several 
minerals, but always of the same material as the matrix. 

6 . The structure of the interior of the spherule is in no way related 
to its external form. 

Precisely similar chond/m are met with in terrestrial volcanic tuffs, 
and therefore w© are justified in supposing that these meteoric chondra 
owe their origin to a similar cause. They would therefore be the 
result of voleanie trituration, and owe their form to a prolonged explo** 
sive activity in a volcanic “throat,” where rock-masses have been 
broken up, and the tougher partidss not pulverised but rounded by 
continued attrition. 

A good deal more evidence of a similar character is advanced by the 
author in support of his views of formation 5 he alludes to the finding 
of hydrogen in meteoric iron as proof that permanent gases and 
perhaps vapours, which are the great agents in transmitting volcanic 
energy, have played some part in the formation of these bodies j and 
although it may ever be impossible to obtain direct evidence of the 
volcanic activity which is supposed to have hurled these, mysterious 
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masS'OS ■ of stone and mefcal into space, yet snch evidence as the violent 
gaseous upheavals on -the solar surface; the more feeble action of our 
terrestrial volcanoes; and the stupendous eruptive phenomena of 
which the lunar craters tell the history, nevertheless lend powerful 
support to any theory which assumes that meteorites owe their formation 
to volcanic agency. J* W* 

The Pitted Surface of Meteorites* By JST, Stoby-Maskelyne 
PMl, Mag^ [p'\^ ii, 126—131) .—^In the GompL rend, for April, 1876, 
Daubr4e offered an explanation of the hollows which characterise 
the crusted surface of meteorites. This explanation he partly draws 
from the very singular parallelism between this alveolar surface of 
meteorites and that presented by the fragments of ninburnt gun¬ 
powder that fall at some distance from, the muzzle of a large piece of 
ordnance. The author, considering that Daubree’s explanation is not 
the most satisfactory way of .accounting for phenomena so similar, 
brings forward an opinion of his own. 

The firagments of powder alluded to .are generally ubout the size of 
a small nut, and often very irregular on form. They present this pecu¬ 
liarity, that the surface is usually covered with a sort of irregular 
reticulation, composed of hollows, which though sometimes isolated, 
and nearly hemispherical, more often become confluent while remaining 
comparatively shallow. This appearance is so strikingly similar to 
that presented by the black incmsted- and indented surface of an ordi¬ 
nary meteorite, that it naturally leads one to suppose that the 
resemblance is not accidental, bnt that it is due to a similar cause; 
more especially as in«each case we have ■ an accompaniment of deto¬ 
nation with enormous velocity, and sndden difEerence of temperature 
and pressure. 

There can be no .doubt that the fragments of gunpowder are the 
cores of some of the cnbes of powder which, owiug to the sndden 
removal of the vast pressure within the. gun, have not had time to be 
entirely consumed. Owing to want of perfect h-omogeneity in com¬ 
position, the combustion proceeds at the surface of the jfeagments at 
different centres of ignition, while the depth to which it penetrates 
depends on the density of the powder and the pressure exerted on it 
by the surrounding gases. 

To take the case of a meteorite. The heat produced by atmospheric 
r^istance fuses the sur&ice of the stone or iron ; the fused and oxidised 
materialis thrown off as rapidly as it is formed, and the heat quickly 
begins to penetrate towards the interior of the mass. It is then sup¬ 
posed that the want of homogeneity in the mass permits the heat to 
penetrate ffom the exterior .more rapidly in some places than in others, 
so that sudden expansion due to the almost instantaneous accession 
of enormous temperature .on the surface of the stone tears out small 
pieces of it, Sings them away from the swiftly moving mass, and thus 
produces the peculiar pit-like .depre^iohs, the formation of which is 
under discussion. 

It possible that the greater fusibility of some than of other of the 
mgredients of the meteorite, may in cerl^n eases explain some of these 
indentations | and again the difference in combustibility of the various. 
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constitaents, suggests auotjbier, and at first sight not unlikely cause of 
the phenomenon. However, the author thinks that the latter sugges¬ 
tion is not probable, since the most readily oxidisable constituents of a 
meteorite remain invariably unoxidised, and he has further noticed 
that carbonaceous meteorites are not more pitted, or even so much so, 
as meteorites containing no carbon. The view held by Daubree is 
that the hollows are produced on the surface of the meteorite, by a sort 
of boring action efiected by the air compressed and fiercely agitated 
into gyratory motion by the rapidly moving stone. The author observes 
that if this explanation were correct, we should without doubt find 
traces of the rotatory action in a whorl-like distribution or marking 
of the crust J such markings, however, are absent, and the view is at' 
best rather improbable. He considers that the explanation ofiered 
above, viz., that the pitting is due to difference in the mechanical 
facility with which the sudden heat penetrates the mass at difEerent 
points on its surface, may be fairly considered as the most probable 
solution of the question at issue. J. W. 


Contribution to the History of the Old Sulphur Well^ Harro-^ 
gate. By T. B. Thorpe (JPhih Mag. [5], ii, 50—58).—^After a brief 
historical sketch of the earlier analyses which have been made of the 
Harrogate waters, the author proceeds to detail the results of his own 
work in connection with the same subject, which was executed in 
1875. 

The water when drawn from the well was clear and colourless; 
smelled strongly of hydrogen sulphide, and had a decided alkaline 
reaction. Having stood a few hours it became turbid from separation 
of sulphur, but after a while it again became clear, and acquired a faint 
yellow tinge. ^ 

The rate of flow of the spring was calculated at 30 gallons per hour. 
Its temperature at time of collection was 10® 0., but this temperature 
varies at considerable intervals, having been recently as low as 8®. 

Specific gravity at 16*8® = 1011*04. 

Deterfnmicbtion of total Sulphur. —known quantity of the water was 
mixed with bromine immediately after being taken from the spring. 
After standing, the barium sulphate was filtered off and weighed. 

Determination of Suljphur oxidisable by Iodine Solution. —These deter¬ 
minations were made at the well in the usual manner with standard 
iodine solution and starch. The results were identical with those 
obtained by the use of bromine as before mentioned, and showed that 
no thiosulphate was present. 

Determination of the Sulphur as Sydrogen Sulphide^ cmd as Alkaline 
Sulphide. —^A current of hydrogen gas was passed throagh the water, 
and the hydrogen sulphide expelled; the escaping gas was conducted 
into an ammoniacal solution of silver nitrate, and the resulting silver 
sulphide collected, converted into chloride, and weighed. From the 
weight thus obtained, the amount of sulphur present as hydrogen 
sulphide was calculated. By deducting the free hydrogen sulphide 
from the total weight of sulphur calculated to represent hydrogen 
sulphide, the amount of combined sulphur was obtained. Carbon oxy- 
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sulpldde, which is said to exist in certain Hungarian sulphur-waters, 
was searched for, but with a negative result. 

The following table exhibits the results in grains per gallon, of the 
principal analyses which have been made of the water of the Old 
Sulphur Well. We are thus enabled to trace the nature of the changes 
which the spring has experienced from time to time. 


Analyst . 

Date . 

West. 

1823. 

BCunter. 

1830. 

Hof¬ 

mann. 

1853. 

Mua- 

pratt. 

1867. 


Thorpe. 

1875. 

Temp.... 

. 

B 

48-2® F. 

__ 



Sp.gr.. 

1013 -24 

B 

toil*13 

— 



Lime . 

39 -8 

43*5 

4.S *243 

46 *233 

_ 

88-697 

Magnesia . 

14-7 

18*0 

23*446 

27 -392 

— 

23 *839 

Barjta.... 

— 

— 

— 

3*68 

— 

4*833 

Lithia... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—’ 

0*266 

Potash. 

_ 

_ 

33-869 

44 *165 

— 

6*063 

Ammonia .............. 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*328 

Soda . 

484*0 

. 471*0 

474 *05 

470 *63 

— 

477 -022 

Chlorine. 

623 *9 

608*0 

650*38 

654*90 

615*62 

613-77 

Biomine .. 

_ 

— 

trace 

trace 

— 

1*985 

Iodine .. 


.... 

trace 

trace 

— 

0*103 

Sulphur... 

.... 

— 

6 *353 

6*737 

6-412 

6*532 

Carbon dioxide 



— 

— 

— 

36 -404 

Silica . 

_ 

_ 

0 *241 

— 

— 

0-703 

Sulphurie acid . 

— 

absent 

0*101 

absent 

— 

absent 

Residue on evaporation.... 

1024*8 

1016 *0 

1095 *91 

1108 *78 

1046 *56 

1047 -013 

Free MS . 



6*31 

7*01 

...... 

10*16 

Free CO^ . 


—, 

22*03 

15 *55 

— 

40*10 

Total in cubic inches. 

36 *4 

34*0 

36*09 





The most striking alteration is shown in the qxiantity of potash, 
which is less than one-seventh of the amount observed in 186?. The 
proportion of bromine, however, has increased. The amount of barium 
salt in the water is large, and appears to be increasing : it is therefore 
desirable that it should be determined fi'om time to time, since the 
presence of this element in large proportion must undoubtedly exer¬ 
cise considerable influence on the therapeutic action of the water. 

J. W. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Action of Snlphnryl Ohiozlde on Alcohols. By P. Behrend 
^Deut. OJiem, Ges. Ber., ix, 1384—1338).— ^When one mol. of alcohol 
is added, drop by drop, to one mol. well-cooled sulpburyl chloride, 
a brisk reaction sets in, and the chloride of ethylsulphuric acid is 
formed. 

0;^0H + SOsCa, = + OlH. 
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' It is a colourless oily liquid, possessing a very pungent smell. But 
if sulphury! chloride be added to alcohol, ethyl sulphate is formed as 
well as its chloride and ethyl chloride. 

By acting on the chloride of ethylsulphuric acid with methyl alco- 

r CH 

hoi, the mixed ether, SO 4 | q ^ ^ obtained as a yellowish neutral 

liquid, which water resolves into methyl alcohol and ethylsulphuric 
acid. 

Sulphuryl chloride acts very violently on methyl alcohol; the chlor¬ 
ide, S 02 (OOH 3 ) 01 , thus formed, resembles the corresponding, but is 
more easily decomposed by water. On acting upon it with methyl 
alcohol, a mixed sulphate is obtained, which is identical with that 
described above, yielding with water ethylsulphuric acid and metiiyl 
alcohol. 

The chloride of butylsulphuric acid, when freshly prepared, is a 
colourless liquid, which soon turns brown and changes into a viscous 
liquid. The compound obtained by the action of sulphuryl chloride 
on benzyl alcohol is so unstable that it could not be obtained in a pure 
state. O. S. 

Reciprocal Action of Oxalic Acid, and tlie Monatomic Alco- 
liols. By A. Oahours and B. DEMAR9AY (Gompt. rmd,, Ixxxiii, 
688).—It appears from experiment that the reciprocal action of dry 
oxalic acid and the primary alcohols of the first series, gives rise to 
the formation of oxalic and formic ethers. 

This occurs, also, with the primary alcohols of the second series, 
since ally lie alcohol, by similar treatment, yields a mixture of oxalo- 
and f ormio-allylic ethers. v 

Benzylic alcohol was likewise completely etherified, the oxalate 
formed being solid and crystallisable. It boils at a very high tempe¬ 
rature, and is changed by ammonia into oxamide, while benzylic alco¬ 
hol is regenerated- 

When oxalic ^acid acts upon a mixture of propylio and isopropylic 
alcohols, propylic oxalate is almost exclusively formed, and if this is 
saponified, a mixture of the alcohols rich in normal propylio alcohol is 
obtained, which, when again etherified by oxalic acid, furnishes nearly 
pure oxalate of propyl. This affords a method of separating the two 
alcohols. 0. H. P, 

Liimited Oxidation of Essential Oils and Preliminary Re¬ 
port on the Ethers. By Oh. T. Kingzjbtt (jOh&m, Netos, xxxiv, 
127 and 135).— A. Oxidation of Turpentine. —It has already been 
mentioned that turpentine yields, when oxidised in a current of air in 
presence of water, peroxide of hydrogen, together with camphoric 
acid, acetic acid, camphor, and certain other less defined substances, 
the oil itself increasing in density and containing certain oxidised 
bodies, among which is a quantity of camphoric peroxide. The rate 
at which this oxidation takes piaoe is very slow at fiirst, and is indi¬ 
cated by the estimation, from boar to hour, of the peroxide of hydro¬ 
gen which is formed; but when once the oxidation has fairly sat in, 
it proceeds more rapidly, with increasing production of peroxide of 
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kydrogen and tke other products, the amounts of which are simply 
limited lory that of the turpentine itself. If no fresh turpentine be 
added to that already in opei*ation, there will come a time when the 
percentage of hydrogen peroxide is at a maximum, and then, if the 
blowing be continued after that time, it slowly diminishes, in fact, at 
about the same rate that it forms. If, on the other hand, fresh tur¬ 
pentine be added, the oxidation proceeds as rapidly as ever, while 
there is no limit to the quantity of peroxide formed. The slow rate 
at which the oxidation of fresh turpentine proceeds, the greater rate it 
attains after the turpentine has been changed, and the increase in 
density of the turpentine is exemplified by the following figures :— 

Grxams of HjOs in 100 c.c. 
solution. 

0*0651 gram H 2 O. 

0*4500 

0‘864 originally. 

the spec. grav. of the oil = 0*880 
„ „ = 0*949 


A. 

After 37 hours 


,, „ 

B. 

59 ^ 95 


99 JfJ 


By the following determination, the increase in the boiling point of 
the oil as the oxidation proceeds is iHustrated:— 


Oil after 24 hours’ After 27 hours’ 
Original oiL oxidation. oxidation. 


10 I 

). c. 

at 

167“ 

0. 

at 162“ 

0. 

at 

166“ 

C 

20 

99 

99 

159 

99 

„ 166-5 

99 

99 

166 

99 

30 

99 

99 

160 

99 

» 168 

99 

99 

170 

99 

40 

99 

39 

160 

•9 

„ 171 

99 

99 

171 

99 

50 

99 

99 

160-5 

99 

„ 174 

99 

99 

174 

99 

60 

99 

99 

161 

99 

„ 181 

99 

'99 

185 

99 

?0 
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AntisepUc and Disinfectmg Powers of the Solution, —^The above- 
described solution possesses great power as an antiseptic and disin¬ 
fectant ; this properiy is not, however, entirely dependent upon the 
peroxide of hydrogen contained, but relates also to the camphoric acid 
and other constituents. White of egg, milk, and beer are kept fresh 
for some considerable time. Bor 35 c.c. of substance fi:om 1*75 to 
4 c.c. of antiseptic were used. Prom a series of experiments under¬ 
taken with the view of ascertaining to which constituents of the 
solution the antiseptic and disinfecting character is to be ascribed, it 
was found that its power is distributed betweeu the peroxide of 
hydrogen and camphoric acid, but the former of these is able to 
evolve large quantities of oxygen, which, in this state, is nascent, and 
of a powerful oxidising character. 

C* Oosidation of the JSthers, —^Former researches by the author seemed 
to show that all the members of the terpene family of the formula 
OwHie give peroxide of hydrogen by atmospheric oxidation, and that 
this property is, no doubt, related to cymene, CioHu, which, as obtained 
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from various sources, also yields peroxide of hydrogen, so that 
any hydrocarbon containing cymene [paramethyl-propyl-benzene, 
<36114(0113) (O3H7)], as a proximate nucleus would presumably give 
peroxide of hydrogen under suitable treatment. Thus, it was possible 
to produce a large quantity of peroxide of hydrogen by oxidation in a 
current of air at 60° in presence of water from menthene, OioHie, a 
small quantity of which the author obtained from Dr. Wright. For. 
Wright has, by the action of bromine on methenes, succeeded in 
obtaining a terpene, from which, on farther bromination, cymene was 
produced. It was further demonstrated that clove terpene, O 15 H 24 , 
by the fact of its failing to give per-oxide of hydrogen in oxidation, 
does not contain cymene as approximate nucleus, which fact Wright 
has supported by showing that clove terpene gives no cymene by the 
action of bromine. Regarding cymene as a hydrocarbon constituted 
of proximate nuclei, the author was led to consider the possibility 
of obtaining peroxide of hydrogen by the atmospheric oxidation of 
suitable compounds containing methyl, propyl, &c. And for the 
obvious reason that the ethers may, in a certain sense, be considered 
as oxides of the hydrocarbon radicles of the marsh-gas series, the 
author fixed upon them for his first experiments. 

Ordinary ethylic ether has long been credited with the power of 
producing ozone, but beyond this, at the time the author commenced 
his investigations, the subject was in a state of mystery similar to that 
which surrounded the so-called formation of ozone by the oxidation of 
essential oils. That is to say, nothing was known about it, beyond 
that there had been recognised under these conditions a principle 
which was mistaken for ozone, and of whose production there was no 
reasonable theory. 

Ethylic ether gives, apparently, by atmospheric oxidation, acetic 
ether and certainly peroxide of hydrogen, the latter having been ob¬ 
tained in estimable amount. The reaction which takes place may he 
explained as follows; — 

(1.) The oxidation of ether into acetic ether and water. 

(2.) The oxidation of acetic ether into the anhydride and that into 
the peroxide. 

(3.) The decomposition of the latter with water, simnltaneously 
with its formation. 

The formation of acetic peroxide in the above case is similar to that 
which takes place in Brodie’s method of preparing that body by acting 
on acetic anhydride with barium peroxide. It appeal’s that ordinary 
atmospheric oxygen plays the same part in these experiments as 
the oxygen of the barium peroxide in Brodie’s method. This fact 
would give strength to the author’s theory regarding the formation of 
peroxide of hydrogen from turpentine,' which may bp represented as 
its oxidation.into camphor (corresponding to ether), then the oxida¬ 
tion of this body into camphoric anhydride, and of the anhydride 
finally into the peroxide, which is slowly decomposed by water. 

In conclusion, it is stated that the above method of experiment will 
be applied to all the ethers available. Meanwhile, the preliminary 
results in this new direction already foreshadow a system oi classifi¬ 
cation of the terpene derivatives. The production of peroxide of 
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hydrogen from camphoric peroxide and acetic peroxide amounts to a 
demonstration of the existence of the radicle hydroxyl in these com¬ 
pounds, and in a certain sense may be considered as the isolation of 
hydroxyl itself. 3^. B. 

Isomeric Sulpliine-compounds. By P. EZeuoer {Joum. pr. 
Ohem. [2], xiv., 193—213).—1. Oompown^ of DietTvylmethylmlphine, 
The ethyl sulphide used for this investigation was obtained by treating 
alcoholic potassium sulphide with ethyl chloride, which was prepared 
by Groves’ method. If to one part of zinc chloride only one and a 
half of alcohol be taken, and the mixture heated from the beginning, 
a large quantity of ether is always formed, which is avoided by using 
at least two parts of alcohol and heating the solution after it has been 
saturated with hydrochloric acid in the cold.* 

When equal numbers of molecules of ethyl sulphide and methyl iodide 
are heated with a little water on a water-bath, diethylmethylsulphine 
iodide is obtained as a reddish-brown syrupy liquid, which does not 
crystallise, and when heated gives off the smell of ethylsulphide. On 
shaking it with moist silver chloride, the corresponding chloride is 
formed, which dries up in a vacuum to a pale syrup. The hydroxide, 
which was obtained by decomposing the iodide with moist silver oxide, 
refuses also to crystallise, and is a powerful base; the nitrate and sul¬ 
phate crystallise in a vacuum in long, deliquescent needles; the oxalate 
and picrate could not be obtainod in crystals. 

On adding platinic chloride to a solution of the chloride, the com¬ 
pound (S(CsHs) 2 CH 301 ) 2 ptOl 4 is obtained as a pale red crystalline 
powder, which is sparingly soluble in cold water, and insoluble in alcohol 
and ether. Prom hot water it crystallises in cubes, octohedrons or tetra¬ 
hedrons, which on drying crumble to a powder. The salt melts at 
214® with decomposition. 

S(C 2 H 5 ) 2 GH 301 ,AuGl 3 is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and hot 
water, and crystallises in long pale yellow needles, melting with de¬ 
composition at 192°. 

S(CaH 5 )iiGE[ 3 C 1 . 6 H!gCl 3 is a thick, white crystalline precipitate, 
which is sparingly soluble in cold water, alcohol, and ether. It crys- 
tallises from hot water in prisms resembling rock-crystal and melting 
at 198® without decomposition, which takes place only at a higher 
temperature. 

When a solution of the crude iodide containing hydriodic acid is 
mixed with a hot solution of mercuric cyanide, the smell of oarbamines 
and hydrocyanic acid is given off, and a yellow oil is precipitated, 
which solidifies on cooling, and is insoluble in all solvents. But when 
cold solutions are mixed, only hydrocyanic acid is evolved, and yellow, 
quadratic crystals separate out, which are insoluble in alcohol, ether 

» Ahstraetw's mtte .—^Kruger says that this observation agrees with mine, inas¬ 
much as on prqMring amyl chloride I obtained only a smaU yield, but much amyl 
ether, and therefore I consiaered Ckroves* method not to be fit for obtaininff the 
hwolbffuea of ethyl chloride. This is however a mistake; I obtained only a 
Jatfcle ^her and a good yield of chloride, which was a mixture of the primary and 
s«!^dwy^^^ for this reasmi aroves* method is not adapted for the preparation 
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and carbon sulphide, and very slightly soluble in watei'; on evaporat¬ 
ing this solution, the compound remains as an amorphous mass. Its 
formula is S( 0 aH 5 )a 0 H 30 ]Sr,Hgl 2 , and it is formed according to the 
equation:— 

S(C2H6)2CH3l + HI + Hg(0N)2 = S(CaH5)a0H30H,HgIa 4- HOK 

It melts at 115°, and a few degrees above it decomposes into mer¬ 
curic iodide, a oarl)amine, and a liquid smelling like ethyl sulphide. 

When it is treated with hydrogen sulphide in presence of water, 
mercurio sulphide is formed, which undergoes the known changes of 
colour, and on continuing the action of the gas, becomes at last red, 
iDeing* converted into cinnabar, which on heating sublimes as a black 
mass, yielding again a red powder. Analogous compounds of sulphine- 
cyanides and mercuric iodide give the same reaction, while the double 
mercuric sulphine chlorides give black mercuric sulphide. 

In order to obtain pure diethylmethylsulphine iodide, a mixture of 
ethyl sulphide and methyl iodide was heated for some days to 120°, 
but the reaction proceeded according to the equation: 

2S(C2H5)2 + 3OH3I = S(CH3)3l + S(02H5)3l + SC2H5I. 

When trimethylsulphine iodide is heated with an excess of ethyl 
iodide to 150°, it is hardly changed, while on heating triethyl sulphine 
iodide with methyl iodide, it is converted into trimethylsulphine 
iodide. 

II. Oomjpov7ids of MihyhiisthyhuVphine^ —Ethylmethyl sulphide was 
obtained by acting with methyl iodide on sodium mercaptide ; it boils 
at 66—66°, and not at 58*8—59’5°, as Oarius has stated. On heating 
it with ethyl iodide and a little water, the compound SO2H5.OH3. 
C 2 H 6 I is formed, which crystallises in a vacuum in long, very deli¬ 
quescent needles. 

The corresponding chloride does not crystallise, and the nitrate and 
sulphate are as deliquescent as the analogous salts of diethylmethyl¬ 
sulphine. 

(SC2H6.0H3.02H601)2PtCl4 is a dark red crystalline precipitate which 
is insoluble in ether and alcohol, and crystallises from water in appa¬ 
rently monoclinic prisms, which on drying crumble down to a rose- 
coloured powder, and melt at 186° under decomposition. When it is 
repeatedly recrystallised or heated for some time with water, it is 
changed into the isomeric diethylmethylsulphine-compound. 

SC 2 H 6 .CH 3 . 02 H 5 Cl.Au 0 i 3 is a pale yellow crystalline powder, which 
is readily soluble in hot water, alcohol, and ether, and melts with 
decomposition at 178°. 

SC 2 H 6 .CH 3 . 02 H 501 , 2 Hg 0 l 2 is a white crystalline precipitate crystal¬ 
lising from hot watOT in rhombic plates, melting at 112®; under water 
it melts below 100°, and does not then crystallise any more. 

SO 2 H 6 -CH 3 .C 3 H 5 ON.HgI 2 is an amber-yellow precipitate consisting 
of apparently monoclinic prisms ; it is insoluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether, and melts at 98°. Wh^ more strongly heated it yields mercnrie 
iodide, a carbamine and a sulphide. 

The results of this investigation p^ove that the snljAme-oompoxinds 
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obtained by the combination of methyl iodide with ethyl sulphide are 
isomeric with those formed by combining ethyl iodide with methyl- 
ethyl sulphide. As these bodies are so very stable, and when heated 
are not simply resolved into their components, the author does not 
regard them as so-called molecular compounds, and comes therefore 
to the conclusion that their isomerism is caused by a difference between 
the four combining units of sulphur. O. S. 

Combination of Chloral and Acetyl Chloride. By J. Curie 
and A. Millet (Oompi. rend., Ixxxiii, 745—746).—Chloral and acetyl 
chloride combine when they are heated together for some time at 100®. 
The product is a liquid heavier than water, and insoluble in it, and 
boiling without decomposition at 186®. From this body nascent 
hydrogen removes two atoms of chlorine, and a new substance is 
obtained, insoluble in water, and boiling at 146° without decomposi¬ 
tion. This substance is isomeric with acetate of dichlorinated ethyl, 
which boils at 125®, and also with dichloracetate of ethyl, which boils 
with decomposition at 156°. When it is warmed with zinc and acetic 
acid^ aldehyde is formed. B,. B. 


Action of PotassiLLm. Sulphydrate on Chloral Hydrate- By 
A. Michael^ (jDeut. Ohem. Ges, Ber., ix, 1267).—When potassium 
sulphydrate is added in small quantity to an aqueous solution of 
chlor^ hydrate,^ the liquid becomes turbid from separation of sulphur, 
and after filtration deposits crystals of a compound agreeing in com¬ 
position with the formula, C 4 H 7 C 13 S 03 . This substance forms fine 
transparent colourless rhombohedrons, melting with decomposition at 
96—97°. It possesses a peculiar mercaptan-like odour, and dissolves 
easily in water. It is decomposed by solution in water and by ammo¬ 
nia, and .apparently also by the further action of potassium sulphydrate. 
The reactions of the body are consistent with the following constitu¬ 
tional formula:— 


COI3 — OH.OH 
OH3 — CH.OH- 


:>s. 


J. R. 


Note on Bebotd’s Noro^ I^otartaric Acid. By W. Dxtt- 
MAB Ghem. Ges. JBer., ix, 1339).—The author some years &so 

ol^ined deasyglntanic acid, which, like its isomeride pyrotartanc 
acid, is not resolyed by heat into carbon dioxide and butyric acid, and 
he then pcdnted out that one of these must be the normal compound 

0. S.’ 

Hydroxaaaaic Acids, Ethylhydroxylamine, and 
Metliylliy^:^l8mune. By W. Losses and J. Zasni (LieUg's 
Ani^ea, clxxxu,220—230).— Ethylhenshydroxamio acid was obtain^ 

by Eiseler as an oity body only. When prepared from pnre materials, 
:^wexOT, it cr^taffises in brilliant tables or prisms, which melt at 

Mhyl-ether of Bthylbenzhydro^amie Acid. —This body is readily 
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formed by tbe action of ethyl iodide on ethylbenzhydroxamio acid is 
dissolved in alcoholic potash : 

]:<r(C7H5O)E:(0aH5)o + o^HsI = ]sr(C7H5O)(02H5)20 + ki. 

It is a yello'wish, highly refractive liquid, of agreeable aromatic 
odour, insoluble in water, but easily soluble in alcohol and ether. 
When dissolved in weak spirit and heated with a little hydrochloric 
acid, it is resolved into ethylhydroxylamine and ethyl benzoate, thus : 

]:jr(07H50)(CaH5)20 + HaO = + O^HsOa-CaHe. 

The former product combines, with the hydrochloric present to 
form 

JEIthylliydroiaylcmiine hydroGhloride, II(02H5)Il20,B[01, a crystalline 
substance which deliquesces in the air and dissolves easily in absolute 
alcohol. It is precipitated from its alcoholic solution in large pearly 
laminae on addition of ether. When heated it melts and decomposes, 
evolving gas. Its solutions exhibit many of the reactions of hydroxyl- 
amine, reducing silver, mercury, and copper salts, and also chromic 
acid in alkaline solution. The cMoroplatinate^ 2[!N'(C2H5)H2O,H01] -H 
PtCb, formed by mixing alcoholic solutions of the hydrochloride and 
platinum tetrachloride, is deposited as a yellow crystalline powder on 
adding ether to the solution. It dissolves easily in water and absolute 
alcohol, and ci^stallises therefrom in prisms on evaporation. 

Methyl^eiher of BthylhemhydroxamiG acid (Jbenzoxylmethylethyl-hyd/roxy'U 
1 2 8 

amiine), K(C 7 H 50 )(CH 3 )(C 2 H 6 ) 0 , is obtained by the action of methyl 
iodide on ethylbenzhydroxamic acid in alkaline solution, in the same 
manner as the ethyl-ether, which it resembles in external characters. 
When treated with dilute hydrochloric acid it yields methylhydroxyl- 
amine and ethyl benzoate ; 

lSr(07S6O)(CH3)(03H5)O + H 2 O = ]Sr(0Ha)H2O + 

Mefhylhydrossylamine hydrochloride^ !N’(OIl 3 )HaO.HCl, formed in the 
reaction just mentioned, closely resembles the ethyl-compound. It 
crystallises from a hot saturated solution in alcohol in flat prisms. 
The chloroplatinate, 2 N( 0 H 8 )H 30 .HC 1 + PtCl^, dissolves very easily 
in water and alcohol. It is precipitated from its alcoholic solution by 
ether as a crystalline powder, and is deposited from its solutions on 
evaporation in large flat orange-red prisms or tables. 

JBthyUether of MM^lbenzJvydroxomdo add (JbenzoxylethyhnethyThy* 

1 2 3 

drossylamdne^ 15r(07H5O)(02H6)(OBC3)O, formed by the action of ethyl 
iodide on methylhenzhydroxamic acid dissolved in potash, is metei- 
meric, not identical, with the methyl-ether of ethylbenzhydroxamic 
acid described above. It is a mobile liquid, of agreeable aromatic 
odour. By decomposition with hydrochloric acid it yields ethyl¬ 
hydroxylamine and methyl benzoate: 

nc07h:5O)(02H5)C0H3)o + H 2 O = n(02H5)h^o + C 7 H 5 O 2 OH 3 . : 

J. B, 
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Hesearclies on tlxe IPerrocyaiiides. By M. Wyrouboff (A??9?^ 
Ghim. PJiys, [5], viii, 444—486).—This memoir relates to the insoluble 
ferrocyanides. They ai*e described in alphabetical order, because the 
variations in the composition of the salts of metals of the same group 
are so great as to defeat any attempt at classification. In the formulae 
throughout, the radicle FeOye is represented by Cfy. 

Alumimmn ferrocyamde^ Al4Cfy8.17H30, is deposited after some time 
from hot concentrated solutions of yellow prussiate and an aluminium 
salt, when they are mixed, as a gelatinous, bluish-white precipitate. 
It is slightly soluble in pure water; on drying, it becomes homy, and 
resembles fused silver chloride. 

Antimony ferrocyanide, Cfy3Sb4.95HaO, was not prepared by the 
author, who simply quotes Atterberg’s results. 

Bismuthferrocyanide. (A), KBiCfy. 4 H 30 ; (B), Bi 2 Cfy. 5 H 30 . (A) 
was obtained by precipitating yellow pmssiate with a moderately acid 
solution of bismuth nitrate. It occurs as a bulky, bright yellow preci¬ 
pitate, having a greenish tinge, and is slightly soluble in pure water. (B) 
is obtained by precipitating with hydroferrocyanic acid, instead of the 
yellow prussiate. It exacUy resembles (A). In (A) the bismuth is 
triatomic; in (B) it is only diatomic. 

Cadmium ferrocyamide, K 5 Cd 6 Cfy 4 .H 30 = 20d20fy. KCdCfy. K^Cfy. 
H 2 O.—:Whatever may be the proportions of the cadmium salt relative to 
the yellow prussiate employed, the composition of the ferrooyanide 
shown by the above formula remains unaltered. . 

When cadmium ferricyanide is dissolved in concentrated ammonia, 
fine red crystals are deposited after some days. They are absolutely 
insoluble in water, but dissolve iu ammonia. Their composition is 
(FeCy 6 ) 2 Cd 8 . 2 (NH 4 ) 30 . It is probable that the ammonia replaces 
water, as in the silver ferrocyanide. 

Cerium ferrocyanides, (A), ECe0fy.4H20; (B), Ce^Cfya.SOHsO. 
These formulas are written upon the hypothesis of the triatomicity of 
the metal; if the metal be considered as diatomic, the formulae would 
be C€ 3 K 2 C£y 3 , and CcsCfy respectively. The same may be said of the 
metals lanthanum, didymium, erbium, and yttrium, whose ferfocyanides 
offer a great analogy to those of cerium. 

Berrocyanides 0 / Cohalt, —(A.) Co 2 Cfy.K 4 Cfy; deep violet. (B.) 
2Co80fy.CoKGfy.K4Cfy.l4H3O = K 6 Co 6 Cfy 4 ; piukish-grey. (O.) 
CoftCTy.7H20; emerald-green. (D.) Co 7 Cfy 4 . 22 H 30 =: 2CoaCf;y. 

CQ 3 Cfy 3 ; greenish-grey. 

These salts, with the exception of (B), resemble in properties and 
composition the corresponding salts of nickel. (A) and (B) are 
obtained, by the yellow prussiate; (0) and (D) by hydroferrocyanic 
acid; (B) and (B) with an excess of the cobalt salt. (B) is insoluble 
only in presence of an excess of the yellow prussiate. The others are 
completely insoluble in water. They are readily decomposed by 
alkalis. (C) and (B) are readily transformed into (A) when heated 
with a solution of yellow prussiate. 

Oo^er feirro(njanid:es,—{X)^ Ou2Ofy.l0H2O, Hatchet’s brown. (B), 
S;«Clu 2 Cfy.El 4 Cfy.l 2 H 20 , deep brown; crystallised. (0), KCuCfy.HaO, 
red-brown. 

Hatchett’s brown is soluble in yellow prussiate; the solution on eva- 
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poration deposits crystals, which, have the compositio-n, El 3 CTi 2 Cfy. 
6 H 2 O. 

Didymimn ferrocycmide^ DKCfy. 2 H 20 . 

JSJrMum ferrooyan'ide^ EIrKOfy.4B[aO.—This* salt has been described 
by Ol&ve and Hoeglund,. but was not prepared by the author. 

Iron J^errocyamMes, —The cyanides of iron, generally regarded as 
simple,-when acted upon by alkalies, eliminate iroui and form ferro- or 
ferricyanides, for which reason the author regards them as double 
cyanides, containing the radicle, Cfy (FeOye). The formula for iron 
percyanide would thus be FeOfy, and for the protoeyanide, if it exists, 
FesCfy. The equation 

2FeCfy * 4 “ SSyB'eCye H” Fe 203 -t* 3 HE 20 , 

illustrates the action of potash on the percyanide; and, in fact, the 
ferricyanide produced may always be found, although it rapidly 
changes to ferrocyanide in contact with the alkali. 

In the reaction given to explain the formation of iron percyanide— 

2 E: 4 Cfy + 8 NH 4 OI + Aq = FeaCye^SHgO + 6 NH 4 Cy + SKCl + 2 N'H 3 , 

2 molecules of ammonia are evolved, but under certain conditions 
they attach themselves to the percyanide, giving (NrH 4 ) 2 Fe 0 fy, a body 
which is so stable that it can be decomposed only by fusion into potash. 
This formula is parallel with that of Williamson’s ferrocyanide of 
potassium and iron, obtained by the action of weak sulphuric acid on 
potassium ferrocyanide; or, as is here shown, by precipitating potassilim 
ferrocyanide'with a ferrous salt; but Williamson’s formula is regarded 
by the author as inexact, the correct formula being 3 Fe 20 fy. 2 El 4 Cfy. 

This body is very unstable, and is soluble in water, but not so in 
water containing ammonium chloride. When thoroughly shaken with 
ammonia, though not decomposed, it becomes violet, and on standing 
for some time returns to white. This experiment may be repeated 
several times. 

By treating the white salt with nitric acid, Williamson obtained a 
violet-blue salt, which he described as ferrioyanide of iron and 
potassium, but the analyses here given lead to the formula, E!! 4 Fe 6 Cfyft 
= 2 Fe 3 Cfy 25 Hl 40 fy ; the reaction is shown by the equation— 

3Fe20fy.2K4Cfy + = 2Ye^O£j2.’KiGfy + 4 KNO 3 . 

The inverse reaction is easily effected, for by heating the violet salt 
with excess of yellow prussiate, the white salt ia formed,, and potassium 
ferricyanide set free. 

Ferric salts yield with potassium ferrocyanide two different com¬ 
pounds, according to the proportions employed, namely, soluble blue, 
KsFeeCfye, and Prussian blue, FesGfye. The former has been generally 
viewed as a double ferrocyanide of iron and potassium. It is now 
shown to be really a ferrioyanide, having the composition, FejOfya, its 
production by the reaction between potassium ferrocyanide and feirio 
chloride, being completed only on the application of heat. It may be 
produced equally from a ferrous salt and potassium ferricyanide. If 
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soluble blue be precipitated and tbeu washed with a solution of 
potassium chloride, the wash-waters will contain potassium ferri cyanide, 
which is a proof not only that the soluble blue is a ferricyanide, but 
that it is formed of two distinct ferricyanides, which may be separated 
without destroying the compound, or afiTecting its solubility, and its 
formula ought really to be written, 2 Fe 3 Cfy 2 , 2 K 3 Cfy 2 . 

Various metallic salts react upon soluble blue; they do not yield the 
corresponding ferricyanides, but variable .compounds, belonging to a 
totally difEerent type. The reaction is complete only on heating, 
though all metallic salts precipitate the blue even in the cold. 

The following salts of the series were obtained. They all resemble 
Prussian bine, save the zinc-salt, which is pale green, and the lead-salt, 
which is yellowish-white r— 

Zn^FeCfy’^ e20fy2 

Od3Fe20fy2 — PbFe2Cfy2 — Cu4FeCfy2 

CrFe 2 Cfy 3 — El 2 NiFe 3 Cfy 2 — K! 40 uFe 0 fy 2 (precipitated cold). 

Salts of mercury and silver partially decompose th© soluble blue. 

When washed with a weak acid, those of the above salts which 
contain 1 atom of iron outside the radicle, lose 1 atom of the metal 
joined to the iron; those which contain 2 atoms of iron, without the 
radicle, may lose 1 atom of metal and 1 atom of iron. The following 
were obtained;— 

ZnsFeCfys 0d2Fe2Cfy2 PbsFe0fy2. 

The lead salt was the only one of which the aspect changed by the 
treatment; it became bluish. The salts are insoluble, and yield 
nothing more on further treatment with acid. Their constitution may 
be explaiued (with the exception of that of the lead salt, which, from 
the fact that it changes colour by treatment with acid, may be mixed 
with oxide of iron, in which case it would be Pb 4 FeOfy 2 , and would be 
covered by the general rule) upou the following, which appears to he 
the only tangible hypothesis. 

It is supposed that by the action of metallic salts upon soluble blue, 
a new ferrocyanogen radicle is formed, Fe 0 fy 2 = (FesOic), and that 
this radicle can combine with 6 or 8 atoms of hydrogen to form the 
hypothetical acids, H 6 (FeCy 2 ) and H 8 (FeCjfy 2 ); the formnl^ of the 
metallic salts then present nothing abnormal; they become ZmCFeCfVo) ; 

I’eCSd,(l'eCfys)? K*Mn<FeC%,); Orl-eCFeCfy), Ac, 

The soluble blue prepared by ammonium ferrocyanide is more 
stable, and more soluble than that yielded by the potassium salt; it 
may be dried without sensibly decomposing, and is not precipitated by 
aleobol. Its composition is (NH;4)6FeeCfy6.9H20. The ferrocyanides 
of the alkaline earths always yield an insoluble blue. 

Frussian blue has tbe constant composition, Fe^Ofys, but the amount 
of combined water varies; the blue prepared with ferric chloride gave 
8 H 2 O; with ferric sulphate, 4 H 2 O; with the nitrate, 9 H 2 O. 

Prussian blue is completely soluble in hot concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, and is reprecipitated. unchanged on the addition of water. Efforts 
were mude to ciysiiUise it from the hydrochloric acid solution, but 
failed; both it and the soluble blue appear to be perfect colloids. 
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'French Hue, FesOfyg, is obtained pure by precipitating soluble blue 
with an excess of ferric chloride; it is stable. When treated with weak 
hydrochloric acid, or dissolved in the concentrated acid, and reprecipi- 
tated by water, it is converted into Prussian blue. 

Ferrocyanide of Lanthanmn, KLaCdfy.4H20.—For general remarks, 
see Cerium. 

Ferrocyanide of Lead, Pb2Cfy.3H20.—It may be prepared either with 
yellow prussiate, or hydroferrocyanic acid. It loses all its water at 
100 °, and is absolutely insoluble in water, acids, or ammonia. 

Ferrocyanides of Mamgcmese. —(A.) 6Mn^Cfy,4K4Cfy,4H20; rose- 
wbite. (B.) Mn2Cfy.7H20; brownish-white. 

(A) is prepared by precipitating yellow prussiate with a manganese 
salt. Its composition is constant, whichever'reagent is in excess. 

(B) , obtained by precipitating hydroferroeyanic acid with a man¬ 
ganese salt. 

Ferrocycmides of Molybdenum. —(A.), Mo8Cfy.K!4Cfy.40H[aO ; veiy dark 
brown. (B.) Mo 40 fy. 20 H 2 O; paler brown., (0.) Mo20fy8H20 ; 
yellowish-brown. (B.) Mo2CEyl4H20 ; clear brown.. 

(A) is obtained by precipitating yellow prussiate with acidulated 
ammonium, molybdate, which must be in great excess, since the 
precipitate is soluble in the yellow prussiate. The formula given 
by Atterberg, for the salt prepared in the same way, viz., K20fy2 
(MoO 2 ) 3 (MoO 3 ) 220 H 2 O, was derived, it is thought, from an error of 
calculation. 

(B) is obtained by precipitating yellow prussiate by molybdenum 
chloride, or any salt of molybdenum. 

(0) is obtained by precipitating hydroferrocyanic acid by an excess 
of ammonium molybdate. 

(D) is obtained by precipitating the molybdate by excess of hydro- 
ferrooyanic acid. It is very soluble in water, from which alcohol pre¬ 
cipitates it. ' 

All these salts are but slightly stable,.except, (jO).,. They are soluble 
in ammonia, which decomposes. them, .but they are reprecipitated by 
acids, (O) separating in the state of (D). 

Ferrocya7iide$ of NicJceL, — (Av) !N’i20fy,K4Gfy,6H2O, rose-grey. 
(B.) K2Ni6Cfy3,K4Cfy,13H80; dear green. (O.) Ni2Cfy,14H20, or 
IIH 2 O; dark brown, or greenish-grey, (B.) 3SriTCfy4,47H20 = 
2 JN'i20fy,Ni3Cfy3.47H2P; dirty green. 

(A) and (B) are obtained with the. yellow prussiate, the latter 
when this salt is in. excess;. (O).and (D) by hydroferrocyanic acid, 
the former with excess of nickel. (O) has I 4 H 3 O, when precipitated 
from cold solutions, and 1 1 H 20 , when the solutions are hot. 

Ferrocya/tiides ofNi&bivm^ —^A-). Kl!irbie0fy2*67E20. (B.).K 2 Nbi 2 Cfy. 
SOHaO. 

These bodies are probably mixtures of the ferrocyanides with 
niobic acid. Niobate of potassium is not' precipitated by yellow 
prussiate, save in the presence of a large quantity ®£ hydrochloric or 
sulphurio acid, while themselves precipitate niobic ^id. Both form 
brown precipitates, which may be dried without decomposition. 
Atterberg has given the formula, 0fy6(!NrbO)6K2.10H2O, but his figures 
calculate out better as KaNbCfy.-^HaO, or KfiNhsOfys-l^HiO. 
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Silver Ferrocyanides. —(A.) Ag4Cfy.H20. (B.) Ag 40 fy.(!KrH 4 ) 2 O. 

(A) was prepared by reacting with yellow prussiate, or bydroferro- 
cyanic acid, on excess of silver nitrate. It is white, bnt rapidly 
becomes bine in the air; should be washed with boiling water, and 
dried over sulphuric acid. 

(B) was prepared by treating (A) with ammonia. It is white, bnt 
much less stable than X]A). The ammonia was estimated in this, as in 
all the other ferrocyanides, by treatment with potash, and absorbing 
the evolved gas in a standard solution of sulphuric acid. 

Tin Ferrocyanides, — (A.) SnfrGfy2.18|HaO; deep grey. (B.) 
Sn20fy-4H20 ; white. (C.) Sn9Cfy4.25H20; bluish-white. 

(A) is prepared by precipitating yellow prussiate by stannic chloride. 

(B) by stannous chloride. 

(C) by precipitating potassium ferricyanide with stannous chloride. 
Stannic chloride is without action on potassium ferricyanide. These 
salts are rather unstable; insoluble in water and acids, slightly soluble 
in ammonia. 

Atterberg has ‘described a salt of the formula, 10CfySn.Kl4Ofy- 
23 OH 2 O, but fthe numbers he obtained correspond equally with 
ElSn3Cfy3.68H20. * 

Atterberg’s formula assumes tin to be tetratomic, but the salts (A) 
and (B) above would remain unexplained. They were prepared 
several times, and found to be of constant composition. 

Ferroayanides of Titanivmi, —(A.) EZ3Ti80fy2.11H20. (B.) llCfy 2 Ti 2 . 
E:4Cfy,43H20. (C.) Ti70fy2,25H^O. 

^ They were obtained by precipitating yellow prussiate with oxychlo¬ 
ride of titanium; (A) with an excess of the former; (B) with slight 
excess; and (0) with great excess of the latter. (A) is soluble in the 
yellow prussiate, and separates with difidculty as a gelatinous precipi¬ 
tate. (C) is probably a mixture of the ferrocyanide with titanic oxide 
or acid- 

Ferrocyanides of Tungsten. —(A.) El 2 W’ 50 fy. 20 H 20 . (B.) KrW 2 Cfy. 

7 H 2 O. 

The former is obtained with an excess of yellow prussiate, the latter 
with excess df a mmonium tungstate. They are soluble in water, and 
reprecipitated by acids, and probably consist of mixtures of the ferro¬ 
cyanides with tungstic acid. 

Ferroeyanides of Uranium. — (A.) 3 U 2 Cfy.K 40 fy.l 2 H 20 . f B.') 

lJ0fy.l{XB[20. Both brown. 

(A) is formed by precipitating yellow prussiate with excess of 
uranium nitrate; (B) by precipitating it with excess of the green 
uranium salt. In a vacuum they dry without decomposition. 

Ferrocyanides of Yanadium, KigYCfye.—The vanadates and the salts 
of vanadium oxide precipitate the yellow prussiate, the precipitates 
being clear green, svery bulky, and somewhat soluble in water. The 
formula is regarded by the author as doubtful on account of the diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining an exact estimation of vanadium. 

Ferrocyanids of Yttrium, —^A white powder prepared 

wi^ yellow prussiate and yttrium nitrate. It has been described by 
Cleve and Boeglund. (See Brbium.^ 

Ferrocyanides of Zinc.—I a.} 3 Zn 30 fy.K 4 Cfy.l 2 H 20 . (B.) ZnaCfya. 
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4 H 2 O. Both white, and absolutely insoluble in water. (A) was pre¬ 
pared from yellow prnssiate and any salt of zinc; (B) with hydro- 
ferrocyanio acid and any salt of zinc, regardless of proportions in 
either case. (B) may also be formed by treating zinc ferricyanide 
with ammonia. 

The salts of mercury, chromium, gold, and platinum, and acetate of 
iron modified by heat, do not precipitate the yellow prnssiate. 

G. BE. B, 

Pseudosnlpliocyanogeii (CNSH). By W. B. H. {Ghem. News^ 
xxxiv, 80). —By treating snlphocyanates, more especially the alkaline 
salts, with chlorine, bromine, or iodine, a yellow body insoluble in 
water is produced, which was supposed to be the radicle subpliGoyanogen^ 
but was found on analysis to contain a small and somewhat variable 
amount of hydrogen not removable by excess of chlorine: hence 
it was called jpseudosuljphocycmogen. From some experiments made 
to obtain this substance in the pure state, it appears that the 
hydrogen is not the only element which varies in its amount in 
difBerently prepared specimens. Considerable differences in the com¬ 
position of the product are obtained wdth slight variations of tem¬ 
perature and strength of the sulpocyanate solutions. solu¬ 

tion absorbs chlorine rapidly, with rise of temperature. When the 
vessel is kept cool (10—16® 0.) and the chlorine not used in excess, a 
light yellow precipitate is produced, which, after washing with hot 
water, in which it is slightly soluble, appears to undergo a decomposi¬ 
tion. A considerable amount of hydrocyanic acid is given off from the 
substance, when suspended in the solution which has been submitted 
to the action of chlorine. No hydrocyanic acid is given oJBB after 
washing and drying at 100®. Pseudosulphocyanogen may possibly be 
utilised as a water or oil colour; it may be obtained of several yellow 
shades, and is exceedingly permanent. It is not altered by the action 
of light, or when ground up moist with nitrate of lead, bismuth, or 
silver, or with silver sulphide. It requires high temperatures for its 
decomposition. When it is mixed wet with solid silver nitrite and 
exposed to sunlight, a blackening occurs, due only to intermixed 
reduced silver. From analysis the formula CNHS was obtained, but 
the tripled formula O 3 H 3 N 3 S 3 agrees better with the product of its 
decomposition by heat, viz., mellone. D. B, 

The Compotinds of Italic Acid with the Phenols. Part I. 
By A. B A E Y E B. (I/i.ebig"s An/ualen, olxxxiii, 1—74).—(1.) JBl,uorescein. 
This compound is obtained by heating a mixture of 5 parts of phthalic 
anhydride and 7 parts of resorcin to 196—200° until a solid mass is 
formed:— 

•OsBEaOs "i" 2O6BE6O9 = C20PE1.3O5 "h 2 FC 20 . 

The residue is boiled with water and the undissolved portion 
washed with alcohol, which dissolves resinous bye-products. The 
crude fluorescein is dissolved in dilute soda, precipitated with dilute 
sulphuric acid, and extracted with ether. On adding a little absolute, 
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alcolxol to tliis solution and distilling off the ether, fluoresceiiL crys¬ 
tallises in grains or crusts. The crude fluorescein may also be purified 
by boiling it with a quantity of dilute soda which is insufficient to. 
dissolve the whole, or by adding calcium chloride to its alkaline solu¬ 
tion, filtering off the dark brown precipitate, and adding sodium 
phosphate, which produces a brown precipitate of ' calcium phosphate. 
The liquid is then again filtered and the pure compound precipitated 
from the filtrate by an acid. 

Fluorescein is an amorphous, yellow, flocculent precipitate, which, 
on standing, heating, or drying, becomes crystalline, and consists of 
C 20 H 12 O 6 -f- H 2 O. From alcohol it crystallises in dark red anhydrous 
grains, and from wood-spirit in yellow prisms, which probably contain 
methyl alcohol. It is almost insoluble in cold water, and dissolves 
sparingly in hot water with a yellow colour; in presence of acids it is 
more freely soluble. When freshly precipitated it dissolves readily 
in alcohol, ether, &c., but in the crystallised state only slowly, and 
after continued boiling. In hot acetic acid it is readily soluble, but 
nearly insoluble in benzene, toluene, and chloroform. The ethereal 
solution is pale yellow, and not fluorescent, while the yellowish-red 
alcoholic solution shows a green fluorescence. It may be heated to 
280^ without any change, and- begins to decompose at 290®. 

Fluorescein dyes silk and wool yellow, but does not combine with 
mordants. 

Fluorescein is a very weak acid, dissolving in strong alkalis with a 
dark red colour. This solution is not fluorescent, but changes on 
dilution to yellowish-red and yellow, and then exhibits a splendid 
yellowish-green fluorescence like that of uranium glass, and even if so 
much water is added that the liquid appears colourless in transmitted 
light, it shows in reflected light a green tinge like the colour of some 
Alpine lakes. The concentrated solution allows only the red and 
yellow rays to pass, while when dilute it gives an absoiption-spectrum 
with a broad dark band in the green. 

"When alcoholic ammonia is added to a solution of fluorescein in 
ether, a reddish-yellow precipitate is formed, which loses ammonia on 
boiling or drying. In lime- and baryta-water fluorescein dissolves with 
a reddish-yellow colour; its alkaline solution is not precipitated by 
niagnesium salts, while alum produces a reddish-yellow precipitate, 
which, on further addition of alum, becomes yellow, and then consists 
of pure fluorescein. The salts of some other heavy metals behave in a 
similar way; the lead and silver salts are more stable, and form 
reddish precipitates. 

The striking colouring properties of fluorescein afford the means of 
detecting even traces of resorcin in presence of other phenols. It is 
only necessary to heat the substance with an excess of phthalic anhy¬ 
dride to near the boiling point of ^e latter. If the melt remains 
colourless, neither resorcin, nor pyrogallol or phloroglucin is present, 
but if it has a yellowish-red colour, these substances may he present. 
In the latter case the residue is dfesolved in dilute soda, the smallest 
trace of resorcin then becoming apparent by the fluorescence of the 
solu^on, while pyrogallol yields a blue, and phloroglucin a yellow 
liquid, which are not fluorescent. If a large proportion of pyrogallol 
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should interfere with the reaction, a solution of potassium perman¬ 
ganate is carefully added, which destroys the gallein at once, bat acts 
only slowl^p on the fluorescein. 

jyiacetyUfiuoTesce'm^ CimH!io 05 (C 2 H 30 ) 2 , is formed by heating fluorescein 
with four or five times its weight of acetic anhydride to 140®, until, on 
mbdng a small quantity with alcohol, yellow crystals separate out, 
which are insoluble in ammonia. The whole is now treated in the 
same way, in order to convert the anhydride into the acetic ether. 
The crystals are dissolved in acetic acid, and the solution poured into 
several volumes of alcohol, when the pure compound crystallises in 
colourless needles melting at 200®. It dissolves but sparingly in 
alcohol and wood spirit, but readily in acetic acid and hot acetone, 
while it is insoluble in ether, benzene, and chloroform. It is decom¬ 
posed into fluorescein and acetic acid by boiling alkalis, and rapidly in 
alcoholic solution; the same decomposition is produced by concentrated 
sulphuric acid and hot hydrochloric acid. 

Dibenzoylrfluorescein, C2oHio06(07H50)2, is obtained by heating fluo¬ 
rescein with benzoyl chloride for an hour to 140°. The dark brown 
residue is boiled with water and crystallised from acetone. It forms 
colourless crystals melting at 215®, dissolves sparingly in alcohol, wood- 
spirit, and ether, but readily in hot acetone. Alcoholic potash and 
concentrated sulphuric acid resolve it into its components. 

MonethyZ-fMorescein^ 02oHu06(02H6) .—To prepare this compound, 
potash-solution is saturated with fluorescein, the liquid evaporated to 
dryness, and the residue heated for 2—3 hours to 120*^ with more than 
2 mol. of ethyl bromide and ten times its weight of alcohol. The solu¬ 
tion thus obtained is diluted with water and ti'eated with sodium car¬ 
bonate to remove unaltered fluorescein. The monethyl-compound is 
then extracted with ether, the solution evaporated, the residue dissolved 
in alcohol, and the solution concentrated. On heating the syrupy 
residue with ether, monethyl-fluorescein crystallises in pale yellow 
needles melting at 155—156®, It is readily soluble in alcohol, wood- 
spirit, chloroform, and benzene, and separates from these solvents 
as a syrupy mass, miscible with ether, and crystallising therefrom in 
needles, which are but sparingly soluble in. the pure solvent. When 
water is added to a hot alcoholic solution, it becomes milky on cooling, 
and deposits turbid, yellow crystals. The'compound is insoluble in 
, dilute alkalis, which on heating decompose it. Concentrated sulphuric 
acid dissolves the ether with a greenish-yellow colour and a light green 
fluorescence, which disappears on adding water; on neutralising this 
solution the unaltered compound is precipitated. 

IHethyl-fluoresce/m^ is not formed by the action of 

ethyl bromide on the potassium-compound, and only sparingly when 
the silver-compound is heated with ethyl bromide and ten times its 
quantity of alcohol. The reddish-brown solution thus formed is con¬ 
centrated and precipitated with water, the precipitate is treated with 
sodium carbonate to dissolve unaltered fluorescein, and the insoluble 
portion dissolved in ether, which is then evaporate, and the residue 
crystallised from alcohol, from which it separates in pale yellow plates. 
The compound is sparingly soluble in ether and alcohol; the alcoholic 
solution shows a vivid yellow fluorescence. It is not changed by dilute 
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alkalis, but concentrated solutions and sulphuric acid decompose it 
into alcohol and fluorescein. 

Fluorescein chloride^ O 20 H 10 O 3 CI 2 , is easily obtained by heating one 
mol. of fluorescein with two mols. of phosphorus pentachloride for 
1—2 hours to 100®. The product is successively treated with boiling 
water, a warm solution of sodium carbonate, and boiling alcohol. On 
dissolving the residue in hot toluene, and adding alcohol, the chloride 
crystallises out, and is purified by repeating this operation. It forms 
colourless prisms melting at 252®, and dissolving readily in hot benzene, 
toluene, and chloroform, and sparingly in alcohol, ether, acetic acid 
and chloroform- It is not changed by aqueous or alcoholic potash, 
while on fusing it with potash it is completely destroyed ; but on 
heating it with slaked lime and a little water to 230° for some hours, 
it is again converted into fluorescein. Cold concentrated sulphuric 
acid dissolves it without alteration, but on boiling the solution, decom¬ 
position takes place, and on adding water, dark red flakes are precipi¬ 
tated, dissolving in ether with a wine-red colour. 

When the chloride is heated with an excess of fuming hydriodic 
• acid, to 150® for 5 —6 hours, the compound C 2 oHi 203 Cla is formed, 
crystallising from alcohol, ether, and acetic acid in small, rhombohedral 
plates, melting at 229—230®. It dissolves in dilute, but not in con¬ 
centrated, alkalis, and contains, probably, in the place of the two 
carbonyl groups, CO, the groups OH.OH. 

The foregoing results prove that fluorescein contains two hydroxyls, 
and its constitution and formation are explained by the following equa¬ 
tion :— 

rcOv roH roo.c«H3;-OH 

CJELJ >0 -f 2 GeEU^ = >0 + 2H3O. 

LCO^ LOH tCO.CeHs^OH 

It is, therefore the anhydride of resorcin-phthalem,— 
06H4[C0.C6H3(0H)2]2. 

The latter compound appears to he formed by the action of strong alkalis 
on fluorescein, for on boiling tlie latter with an excess of soda, the liquid, 
when sujQ&ciently concentrated, becomes dark violet, and crystals of the 
same colour separate out. On addiug water, the solution first becomes 
red, then assumes a dingy colour, and on standing, or more quickly on 
heating, it assumes the colour, of an alkaline solution of fluorescein, 
which is precipitated on adding an acid. When alcohol is added to 
the violet solution, it becomes intensely violet, and then gives an 
absorption-spectrpm having a dark band between the blue and green, 
and another between the green and red. If an acid be added to the 
violet alkaline solution, a yellow precipitate is formed, dissolving in 
.ether with yellow colour, and on then adding an alkali the latter 
becomes again violet. These reactions show that resorcin-phthalein 
is a stable body in presence of acids or strong alkalis, but that in a 
w^k alkaline solution it soon changes again into its anhydride. 

When fluorescein is boiled down witb an excess of caustic soda, the 
violet colour changes into a brownish- 3 ^ellow. On dissolving the melt 
in water, and adding an acid, a milky liquid is formed, from which 
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crystals soon separate. They were purified by ciystallisation from dilute 
alcohol, and in this manner larg-e yellowish striated crystals were ob¬ 
tained, having the formula CwHioOs -H H 2 O, and losing their water at 
100®, They melt at about 200®, but decompose even below this tem¬ 
perature when heated for some time. They dissolve sparingly in hot 
water, very freely in alcohol and ether, and form with alkalis a yellow 
solution, which gives with silver nitrate a yellowish-white precipitate; 
on heating it, metallic silver is formed. When the substance is heated 
with resorcin, it yields fluorescein, which is also formed by heating the 
substance alone, phthalic anhydride subliming at the same time— 


2 Gi 4 H[io 05 = C2oB[i205 + C8H4O3 + 2!E[20- 


These reactions show that the body is 

CeHi-l On heating it more strongly with soda, it is 

resolved into resorcin and phthalic acid, which is further decomposed 
into carbon dioxide and benzoic acid. 


When fluorescein is heated with soda-lye and zinc-dust, the solution 
becomes colourless. On adding an acid and shaking, with ether, 
fluorescin is dissolved, and remains on evaporation as a colourless 
varnish. It forms an alkaline, colourless solution, which absorbs 
o-sygen, while oxidising agents convert it quickly into fluorescein. 

Fluorescein dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, with a dark 
red colour, a compound of the two bodies being formed, which is. ob¬ 
tained pure by heating 2 mols. of resorcin and one of phthalic anhydride 
with an equal weight of sulphuric acid to 100® for 5—6 hours. The 
melt is washed with cold water and crystallised from wood-spirit at a 
low temperature. In this manner yellowish-red prisms are obtained, 
having the empirical formula O20H12O6 SO3, and melting at 140— 
150®. They are decomposed by recrystallisation, become turbid in 
damp air, and are resolved by warm water or alkalis into their com¬ 
ponents. 

Wheu fluorescein is boiled with sulphuric acid for some time, 
i’esorom-coerw-Zem is formed, which is precipitated by water in dark red 
flakes. It dissolves in alkalis with a greenish-blue, and in ether with 
a reddish-violet colour, and is also soluble in water, the concentrated 
solution being red, and the dilute splendid reddish-violet. It is reduced 
in an alkaline solution by zinc-dust, and the red liquid thus formed 
again becomes blue on exposure to the air, 

Difdtro-JiuoTescem^ C/ 2 oHio(N 02 ) 205 ;» is obtained, but not quite pure, 
by dissolving fluorescein in 20 parts of sulphuric acid, and adding to 
the solution at 0® two parts of fuxning nitric Uicid. It is an amorphous 
yellow powder, dissolving in potash with a brown colour, which on 
heating changes to red and blue. On heating it with acetic anhydride, 
the compound 02 oH 8 (N 02 ) 203 (OCOCH 3)2 is formed^ crystallising from 
alcohol in pale yellow needles. The same compound is formed by 
actmg with nitric acid on a solution of acetylfluorescein .in sulphuric 
acid, but not by dissolving it in cold nitric acid, while, on heating, 
tetranitrofluorescein is formed. 

When dinitrofluoresoein, or better, its acetyl-oompound, is boiled for 
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five ininTites "witli 20 tames its weigjit of a lye containing 115 per cent, 
of alkali, the liqnid changes to red and then bine. Acids produce a 
yellow precipitate, crystallising from ether-alcohol in glistening red 
crystals, consisting of C2oHi2(IlT02^406. This compound dfesolves in 
alkalis with a blue colour, which on dilution first changes into violet 
and then again into blue. In its absorption-spectrum the yellow is 
completely cut and it shows a faint band between the blue and 
green. The potassium salt of this dinitro-fiworesc&in hydrate appears 
to be formed by acting with alcohoho potash on dinitro-fluorescein, a 
blue crystalKhe body separating out, which is soluble in water. 

Hydrochloric acid and tin reduce dinitro'-fiuorescein in. an alcoholic 
solution, diamido-fiuorescein being probably formed. Its hydrochloride 
crystallises in greenish-grey needles, and dissolves in alkalis with a 
cherry-red colour. With nitrous acid it yields a body crystallising in 
yd.low needles, and dissolving in alkalis with a light reddish-brown 
colour, and a strong dark green fluorescence,. 

Tetranitro-fliLoresGein^ OaoHe(N^02)406, is formed by adding an excess 
of fumdng nitric acid to about 5 grams of fluorescein; a violent reac¬ 
tion soon sets in, and after all is dissolved, the compound is precipitated 
with water, washed with water and a little alcohol, and dissolved in 
50 pairts of boiling glacial acetic acid. On cooling, the compound 
separates in colourless, warty crystals. It is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, with a yellowish-red colour,, and a faint yellowish-green 
fluorescence. The addition of a little mineral acid changes the colour 
into a pale reddish-violet, while on adding more, the liquid becomes 
colourless. In alkalis it dissolves with a yellowish-red colour, and in 
boiling water with a red colour. It dyes on wool an intense and fast 
orange. Dilute boiling alkalis do not change it, but concentrated 
alkalis change' the colour to brown, and then to a pale yellow. 

Tin and hydrochloric acid reduce tetranitrofluorescein to an amido- 
compound, dissolving in alkalis with a splendid bluish-violet colour. 
In ammonium sulphide it dissolves with a brownish-red colour, which 
changes to violet on heating. Acids produce a brown precipitate, 
erysi^lising from ether in brown needles, and dyeing on silk a dingy 
violet. 

Monohromofl'iwreseein is formed By suspending fluorescein in 4 parts 
of glacial acetic acid, and adding the required quantity of bromine 
mixed with 4 parts of acetic acid. The compound is a yellowish-red 
amorphous body, which could not be obtained in crystals, and is 
changed by boiling acetic anhydride into a sticky mass. The alkaline 
solution has a reddish colour and faint green fluorescence, 

IHbr<m^fiuore8ce£n is formed by using 2 mol. of bromine. It forms 
compact reddish-brown* needles, with a deep green reflection, melting 
at 260—^270®, aud dissolving sparingly in acetic acid, alcohol, and 
acetic ethei'. Its ^kaline solution is reddmh-yellow, and shows a faint 
yellowish-green fluorescence. On boiling, the liquid changes into 
violet and blue, and the fluorescence into a dark green. On boiling 
it with ^etic anhydride, the dlaeetyl-compound is formed, crystallising 
in colourlesB needles, which become red at 180®, and m^t at 208— 
210 ®. 

Tjdrahro^fivm-esce^ or Hosin^ OgoHsBr^Os.—^This beautiful body, 
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which is now mannihctared on the large scale, and has been introduced 
into commerce by H. Caro as a dye-stuff, is formed by mixing fluores¬ 
cein with 4 parts of acetic acid, and adding the required quantity of 
bromine, which is diluted with four times its weight of acetic acid. 
It is also formed by adding bromine to a mixture of fluorescein and 
alcohol. It is purified by converting it into the pure potassium salt, 
and decomposing it by a mineral acid. An amorphous reddish-yellow 
precipitate is thus obtained, which is dried and dissolved in twenty 
times its weight ©f absolute alcohol, which is then distilled off ui^til 
crystals begin to separate; or the potassium salt is decomposed by 
dilute sulphuric acid, and the liquid shaken with ether. The amor¬ 
phous eosin is much more freely soluble than the crystals ; the alcoholic 
solution is reddish-yellow and not fluorescent; it is but sparingly 
soluble in acetic acid^ and almost insoluble in water, chloroform, and 
benzene. . The crystals obtained from alcohol consist of C2oH8Br406 4- 
C2H60, the alcohol being given off at 100®. If to a boiling alcoholic 
solution water is added until it becomes turbid, and then a little hydro- 
chloiic acid, the liquid on boiling becomes clear again, and dull flesh- 
coloured crystals separate out, consisting of the pure compound. 

Eosin is a bibasic acid; its salts are decomposed by mineral acids, 
but only imperfectly by acetic acid. 

The jpotassium salt, 02 oH 6 Br 405 K 2 + GEIaO, occurs in commerce as 
soluble eosin,” and forms brown, indistinct, prismatic crystals, with 
a blue and yellowish-green reflection. To obtain it in well-defined 
crystals, 100 parts are dissolved in 50 parts of water, and after addi¬ 
tion of 100 parts of alcohol and filtering, the solution deposits on 
standing splendid large plates, which in transmitted light appear red, 
and show the above reflection. They form a red powder, and belong 
to the triclinio system, being combinations of oo P, oo P oo, oo P oo. 
They contain 5 mol. of water. On dissolving them in dilute alcohol, 
small reddish-brown crystals with a greenish-yellow reflection crystal¬ 
lise on cooling, which appear to contain 1 mol. of alcohol. When the 
aqueous solution is quickly dried, the salt separates as a varnish 
having a yellowish-green metallic lustre. It dissolves in 2 parts of 
water. The concentrated solution is dark, yellowish-red, and in a thin 
layer pale pink. A dilute solution is yellowish-red, and exhibits a 
strong greenish-yellow fluorescence, which is also seen when the solu¬ 
tion is very weak. Its absorption-spectrum has a broad dark band in 
the green. Its alcoholic solution exhibits similar colours, but a 
stronger fluorescence. The absorption-spectrum is destroyed by 
mineral acids, but not by acetic acid. A dilute aqueous solution con¬ 
taining 1 part in 150 gives the following reactions:— 

It is not changed by magnesium sulphate. Calcium and barium 
chloride give crystals on quickly boiling down the liquid, while cad¬ 
mium sulphate deposits crystals in 12 hours, and nickel sulphate after 
weeks. Mercuric chloride gives at once a crystalline precipitate, and 
on standing a mixture of red and yellow crystals. Red amoa^phous 
precipitates are formed by salts of silver and lead, and reddish-brown 
by copper* salts, while alum, zinc sulphate, stannous ol^lbride, cobalt, 
nitrate, jferric and ferrous chloride, manganese sulphate, and bismuth 
nitebte, give amorphous reddish-yellow precipitates. 
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Tlia ammonium salt^ C2oHeBr406(!N’H4)2» is obtained in small, red 
needles, when a solution of tetrabromofluorescein in alcoholic ammonia 
is concentrated; they give o:ff some ammonia on drying. 

The haHum salt^ CaoH 6 Br 40 i 5 Ba •+• 2HaO, is prepared by mixing a 
solution of 2 parts of the potassium salt with a solution of 1 part of 
barium chloride in such a proportion that 60 parts of water are pre¬ 
sent- On boiling, crystals separate out, o-f which more are obtained on 
evaporating the mother-liquor after cooling; they form small rhombic 
plfbtes with a green reflection; the aqueous solution is. yellowish-red, 
and shows a green fluorescence. 

The cuprio salt^ C 2 oHBBr 405 Ca -h fHsO, forms small yellowish-red 
needles, with a faint green lustre; it is more freely soluble than the 
ba>itlm salt. 

The codmmm salt is deposited from a dilute solution in very glisten¬ 
ing, STOftll six-sided plates, having a brilliant greenish-yellow lustre; 
at 100'® it loses water and becomes green. 

The silver salt^ C 2 oB[ 6 Br 405 Ag 2 , is a dark red precipitate, which is 
insoluble in salt-solutions, but dissolves in pure water and alcohol, and 
on heating it with the latter to 160® and leaving the solution to cool, 
it crystallises in microscopic, indistinct prisms, which are almost black. 
The precipitated salt becomes green when dried in a vacuum. 

The lead salt^ C2oHsBr406(PbOH)2, is obtained as a red precipitate, 
when the potassium salt is mixed with lead acetate, while the nitrate 
produces a similar precipitate which is not quite pure 02 oHBBr 406 Pb. 

Red MonetJyyl-ietrahTmnoJluorescein or Rrythnn^ C2oH6Br4031 

is formed when the potassium salt of eosin is heated to 140—160° for 
4—6 hours with 16 parts of alcohol and a quantify of potassium ethyl- 
sulphate, which would be sufficient to form the neutral ether. (!)n 
cooling, the tubes contain a gelatinous mass mixed with large crystals, 
which, on adding water, remain undissolved, while the unchanged 
potassium salt of erythrin dissolves. The crystals, which consist of the 
potassium-compound of eosin, are dissolved in alcohol of 50 per cent., 
and the solution mixed with acetic acid. If it be concentrated, 
ei^hrin separates as an amorphous precipitate, but from a dilute 
solution, it crystallises on evaporation in red needdes with a beetle- 
green lustre. Erythrin is also formed, but not so readily, by the 
action of ethyl bromide on the potassium salt of eosin. 

Erythrin dissolves slowly but freely in alcohol, with a reddish-yellow 
colour, and more readily in chloroform and acetic acid. From the first 
two solvents it separates in warty crystals, but when its solution in a 
mixture of acetic acid and alcohol is diluted with water, distinct crys¬ 
tals are obtained. When erythrin is heated with sulphuric acid to 
160®, it is again converted into eosin. 

The potassium salt^ C 6 B[ 7 Br 405 (C 2 E[fr)!KI -f- H 2 O, is very sparingly 
soluble in water and absolute alcohol, but readily in hot, dilute alcohol 
of 60 per cent. The concentrated solution is yellowish-red, the dilute, 
pale pink, with a yeHowish-green fluorescence; its absorption-spectrum 
is almost the same as that of eosin. The salt, called in commerce, 
‘"insoluble eosin,®’dyes silk and wool like eosin, but the shades are 
more inclined to violet. The crystals appear to be rhombohedrons. 
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They Lave a strong beetle-green lustre, and yield a pink powder. 
Silver nitrate precipitates the solution ; the precipitate is araorpLons, 
red in reflected light, and beantifnl violet in transmitted light; on 
heating or standing it becomes crystalline, and in the dry state it has 
a beetle-green Instre, and appears in transmitted light intensely bine. 
The lead salt is a similar precipitate. 

Golourless Monesbliyl^tebrabromofitiorescein. —This isomeride of erythrin 
is formed, together with the diethyl-compound, when the silver salt of 
eosih is heated with an excess of ethyl iodide or bromide, and twenty 
times its weight of alcohol to 100® for B—4 hours. To separate the ^ 

two ethers, the product is repeatedly exhausted with boiling alcohol, 
in which the monethyl-ether is more readily soluble and crystall^ee 
on cooling in yellow needles. As soon as the red crystals of the 
diethyl-ether appear, the treatment with alcohol is stopped, and the 
yellow crystals boiled with a solution of potash in alcohol of fSO per 
cent., which dissolves chiefly the monethyl-compound. The solution is 
then mixed with more dilute alcohol and acetic acid, and the ether 
which separates out is again trea ted in the same way, and is thus 
obtained in colourless needles. It is sparingly soluble in boiling 
alcohol, and a little more freely in glacial acetic acid; its very pale 
solution is coloured light yellow by alkalis, and gives yellowish- 
white precipitates with silver nitrate and lead acetate. It dissolves 
but sparingly in carbonates and dilute alkalis. 

The existence of two isomeric monethyl-compounds shows that the 
two hydroxyls occupy different positions. 

lXethyl-tetrahTom>ofluorescein, CaoHeBr^OsCCsHe)^, is obtained not only 
as described above, but also by heating the silver salt of the red mon¬ 
ethyl-ether with ethyl iodide. To isolate it from the residue from the 
preparation of the white monethyl-ether, this residue is exhausted 
with chloroform, and the crystals, after boiling with dilute alcoholic 
potash, are recrystallised from chloroform. It forms small but well- 
defined crystals, which appear to be rhombobedrons, and dissolve very 
sparingly in alcohol and ether, with a yellowish colour, and freely in 
chlorofoim and glacial acetic acid, with a reddish-yellow colour. 
Aqueous alkalis do not decompose it on boiling, but alcoholic potash, 
as well as hot sulphuric acid, converts it into eosin. 

Monomethyhietrabromofluorescein or Methylerythrin^ OsoH 7 Br 405 (CH 3 ), 
is sparingly soluble in alcohol, more freely in chloroform, it crystal¬ 
lises in red needles, having a beetle-green Instre. 

Acetyl’^tetrabromofiuorescem is formed by heating eosin with three 
times its weight of acetic anhydride to 140®. It forms colourless 
needles dissolving sparingly in alcohol, acetone, wood-spirit, and acetic 
ether, and more freely in hot benzene and chloroform. On heating, it 
becomes red at 180®, bnt melts only at 278®. 

Tetrabromofiuorescein, Ghloride^ 02 oH 6 Br 403 Cl 2 , is obtained by hating 
tetrabromofluoresceih with phosphorus pentachloride for an hour to 
100®. The product, after being well boiled with water and a dilute 
" alkhli, is dissolved in seventy times its weight of concentrated snlphu- 
ric acid at 150®, filtered through asbestos, and then mixed with 
3 volumes of alcohol. The liquid is then heated to the boiling point, 
and water added, until crystals begin to separate out. It forms colour- 
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less needles, wliicli melt and sublime wittont decomposition; its qrly 
solvent is concentrated sulphuric acid, which decomposes it only at the 
boiling point- 

When tetrabromofluorescein is heated with concentrated potash on a 
water-bath, the liquid soon assumes a blue colour, and shows, when 
diluted, a very strong, dark-green fluorescence. The dilute solution 
turns red in contact with the air, but the concentrated remains blue* 
Mineral acids produce a pale reddish-yellow precipitate of the hydrate 
<P 2 oE[ 8 Br 405 + H 2 O, which has undoubtedly a constitution analogous 
to that of the dinitro-compound. 

^ When the solution is heated on a water-bath, the blue solution 
changes into dark yellow. This change takes place more quickly if 
the potassium-salt is heated with twenty times its weight of soda of 50 
per cent. Mineral acids precipitate from the solution— 

C 6 H 4 OO.^HBr 2 (OH) 2 ^ crystal¬ 
lising in small, colourless, rhombic plates, which melt at 218—220®. 
It is almost insoluble in water, and dissolves in alkalis and alcohol, 
with a yellow colour. On fusing it with resorcin, dibromofluorescein 
seems to be formed, and when it is heated with phenol and sulphuric 
acid to 120 ®, a body is formed dissolving in alkalis with a red colour. 

The acid liquid from which the preceding compound has been pre¬ 
cipitated, eonteins dihromoresorcin^ C«H 2 Br 2 (OH) 2 , which is shaken out 
with ether- It crystallises from warm water in colourless needles, 
melting at 92—^93® ; the aq^ueous solution gives, with ferric chlor¬ 
ide, first a violet colour, which soon changes into an indistinct dirty 
green. 

Water and sodium-amalgam or ziue-dust and soda, reduce tetra¬ 
bromofluorescein to fluorescein, and when the tetrahromo-compound 
is boiled for five minutes with twenty times its weight of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, heptahromocc&rulein^ O^oHisBrTOio, is formed, which, by 
adding water, is precipitated as a dark violet mass, and during wash¬ 
ing, begins to dissolve with a blue colour. On dissolving it in dilute 
potash, and adding alcoholic potash, a dark-blue precipitate of the 
potassium-salt is obtained, which yields, with acids, the pure coerulein, 
readily soluble in acetone, from which it crystallises in steel-blue 
needles. The absorption-spectrum of the dilute solution shows a faint 
broad band in the green, and the dilute alkaline solution, which has a 
greenish-blue colour, gives an absorption-band in the red. 

Bibromodmiirqfi'tiorescein, G 2 oELeBTQ(N 02 )iOs^ is formed by the action 
of nitric acid on dibromofluorescein, and by treating dinitrofluorescein 
with bromine. It is also obtained by dissolving 1 mol, of the tetra- 
nitro-compound in boiling acetic acid, and adding 2 mols. of bromine- 
It crystallises in compact yellow needles, which are very sparingly 
soluble in alcohol and acetic acid, and dissolve in alkalis with a yellow¬ 
ish-red colour, becoming pale pink on the addition of much water. It 
£3 not fluorescent, but gives au ahsorptiou-speotrum resembling that of 
eosin. The aceiyl-epmpound forms colourless needles melting at 260^, 
but changing to violet at 210®. 

Some of the derivatives of fluorescein have already been described 
by Fischer (this Journal, 1875, p. 159). 
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II. Orc^-.pJbathalefm, bj B. Fiscber.—This homolo^ne of fluorescin 
is formed by heating phthalic anhydride with orcin, and is best 
obtained by heating 3 parts of phthalic anhydride, 5 parts of distilled 
orcin, with 6 parts of sulphuric acid for two hours to 135® ; if the 
temperature be kept at 100—120®, bye-products are formed and 
sulphur-dioxide is evolved- The brown melt is washed with water, 
dissolved in dilute potash, boiled, and then the phthalein is precipitated 
by acetic acid. It is purified by crystallising from acetone, and is thus 
obtained in groups of needles. It is insoluble in water, ether, benzene, 

. and toluene, and readily soluble in alcohol, wood-spirit, acetone, aid 
acetic acid. In alkalis it dissolves with an intense dark-red colour^ 
without fluorescence when pure. YS^ith mineral acids it forms red 
compounds, which are soluble in water; on heating it with sulphuric 
acid, a coerulein is formed, which, after drying, is almost black, and 
dissolves in ammonia with a dark-red colour. 

I)ia^etyloTc^-;phtlialem^ crystallises from alcohol in silky needles 
having a faint bluish lustre, and melting at 219—2^®. 

Orcin-phthalein crystallises from hot acetic acid in short prisms, 
which, when heated with the acid for some time, become yellowish- 
red, w,ona>cetyl^o^'cin’‘plhthcbLevrb being formed, which is obtained pure by 
heating the substances to 

When orcin-phthalein is heated with hydrochloric acid and alcohol, 
the compound, CEaHiflOs -f HOI, is formed, which, on evaporating the 
alcohol, separates in dark red flakes. On heating it or boiling it with 
water, it loses the acid, but it dissolves in alcohol, wood-spirit, and 
acetone without decomposition. 

Tetrahr<moTcnm^jp}ifJialein^ C 82 Hi 2 !Br 405 , is obtained by adding bro-^ 
mine to a boiling solution of the phthalein in acetic acid. It is a pale 
yellow crystalline powder nearly insoluble in most solvents, but some¬ 
what more soluble in a mixture of acetone and carbon sulphide. Itsi 
almost black alkaline solution becomes dark-brown on dUution, and 
shows a blackish-green fluorescence. 

As the formation of phthalic eicid from tetranitrofluorescein shows 
that the substitution has taken place in the resorcin-residues, it 
appears most likely that the same is the case with tetrabromorcin- 
phthalein, which is not decomposed by boiling alkalis, and must, 
therefore, have the following constitution:— 

/Cm 

/OO—OBra^OH 

Noo—CBr^^OH 
^OH^ 

When the phthalein is brominated in presence of alcohol, peroifa- 
hromorcin^phthaleiTh is formed, which can be distinguished from the 
tetra-compound only by analysis. 

* Orcinjphthalin is obtained by heating the phthalein with dilute soda 
and zinc-dust; potash acts but slowly, and with difBLcuIty., On adding 
dilute sulphuric acid to the colourless solution, white flakes are formed, 
which, when pure, do not absorb oxygen. The dry compound can be 
boiled with hydrochloric acid without change, but of the acid be added 

VOI.. XXXI. 
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to tlie boiling alkaline solution, the red compound of the acid with the 
phthalein is formed. The phthalein is sparingly soluble in water, but 
readily in most other solvents, and does not crystallise. The diaoetyU 
compound 02zB[i 604CC2H30)2 forms small cubical crystals, melting at 
211®. The coni^itution of this body is probably: 




/CH, 

-OaHj-OOsHsO 

“0$H2* O O2II3O 
\0Hs 


c. s. 


TerephthaliG Aldehyde. By E. Gbimaux (Oompt rend,^ 
Ixxxiii., 825—827).—The only three dialdehydes known are glyoxal, 
succinic aldehyde, and phthalic aldehyde. The author has prepared 
terephthalic aldehyde by a method discovered by himself and Lauth, 
viz., by oxidising the chloride of the acid radicle with dilute nitric 
acid or with le^ nitrate. The tollylene chloride was boiled with 
20 parts of water and soijie lead nitrate till red fumes no longer 
appeared. The liquid was then distilled after addition of water, and 
the aldehyde was carried over by the water-vapour. It has the formula 
C 8 H 6 O 2 ; it forms delicate white needles, and melts at 114—115®. It 
dissolves in ether and in alcohol, sparingly in cold water, and in about 
60 tim.es itg weight of boiling water. It forms a compound with 
sodium disulphide, which cannot be separated from its solution,. When 
treated with potassium cyanide it appears to be polymerised, forming 
a reddish-brown substance, yellow and amorphous when dry, insoluble 
in water and in ether, soluble in boiling alcohol and in alkalis, but not 
in their carbonates, and melting at 170—174®. It is analogous to 
benzoin. The aldehyde was proved to be terephthalic by oxidation. 
The mixture of chlorides from which the tollylene chloride had been 
separated by freezing was oxidisable with difS-culty with lead nitrate ; 
the produot of the oxidation appeared to be isophthalic aldehyde. It 
melted at 88®, W, R, 

a-Cresylsnlpliiiric Acid. By E. Baumann {JDeut Ohmn, Ges.Ber.^ 
ix, 1389—1392),—Horses’ urine contains, besides phenyl-sulphuric 
acid, also a cresylsulphuric acid, forming a potassium salt which is 
less soluble in water and alcohol than the phenyl-sulphate. It is not 
coloured by ferric chloride, but on heating it to 150—160®, it seems to 
he changed into a cresolsnlphonate, which is coloured blue by the 
ferric salt. The corresponding cresol (Stddeler^s tanrylic acid) is 
identical with Engelhardt’s and Latschinoff’s a-cresol. It yields 
with bromine an unstable substitution-product, or a mixture of such 

O. S.‘ 

New Mode of Formation of Azobenzene. By R. Anschutz 
and G-. SpnuLTZ (Beui. Ghem. Ges, B&r., ix, 1398—1408),—G-laser 
found that by the action of sodiurn on parabromaniline, benzidine is 
formed. On repeating this experiment, the principal product was 
found to consist of azobenzene, no benzidine being formed. C. S. 
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Haloid-Derivatives of the NitrotoroBnes., By C: Wachen- 
do rff (TD&wt, Ohem^Oes, Ber.^ ix, 1345—1347).—^When the difEereut 
nitrotolnenes are treated 'with chlorine or bromine above 100°, the 
substitution takes place in the side chain. Thus, on heating parani- 
trotoluene with bromine to 125—130°, 'parcmitrobenzyl bromide is 
formed,, crystallising from hot alcohol in silky needles, and from cold 
alcohol in thin plates, melting at 99—100°. It produces a burning 
pain on the skin, and violently attacks the eyes and mucous membranes 
of the nose. By using more bromine, pa/ranitrobenssylene d'ihromide is 
obtained, crystallising from hot alcohol in needles or plates melting 
at 82—82*5°. 

When chlorine is passed into pamnitrotoluene at 185—190°, para- 
nitrobenzyl chloride is formed, which has already been descrilDed by 
Beilstein and G-eitner, and by Grimaux. A more highly-substituted 
product could not be obtained, and if nitrotoluene is treated with 
antimony perchloride, metac?iloro^paranitrotoluene is formed, crys¬ 
tallising from hot alcohol in long, glistening, pointed prisms, melting 
at 64—65°. It is freely soluble in alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic 
acid, and sparingly in hot water, from which it crystallises in small 
needles. On oxidation, it yields Hiibner’s nitrometachlorobenzoio 
acid. 

By acting with bromine on metanitrotoluene, Qnetanitrohenzyl 
bromide is formed, crystallising from hot alcohol in small needles or 
plates, melting at 57—58°, and by using more bromine, metanitro- 
benzylene dibasomide is obtained in microscopic needles melting at 
101 —102°. 

The author formerly described the corresponding ortho-compounds; 
but the orthonitro-toluene which he then used coutained the para^ 
compound. Perfectly pnre orthonitrotoluene yields only dibromortho’- 
nitrotoluene, which separates in compact plates. On recrystallisation 
from hot alcohol,, they change into small white needles, melting at 
225—226°. It is rea&ly soluble in aqueous alkalis, and reprecipite.ted 
by acids in flakes. O. S. 

Two New Modiflcations of DiehloFonaphthalene. ByP. T. 
Cli^vb (Bull, Soo, Ohim. [2], xxii, 244—245)^—The following tiihie 
gives a view of all the ^chloronaphthalenes rediscovered since 
Laurent’s time. 

Name. Melting point. 

a 85—36° 

8 68 ° 

7 107° 

B 114° 

€ 135° 

The two latter were prepared from the two disulphonic acids 
recently discovered by Ebert and l^erz, by the action ^f phosphoric 
chloride. The ^-chloride is soluble in alcohol, and forms large 
laminae. The e-chloride crystallises in prisms, and is sparingly soluble. 

W. E, 

' ' p 2 


DiscoTerer- 
Faust and Saame. 

Atterberg. 

OBve 
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Nitro- and Amido-n.aplitliylsTilplion.ic Acids and their Deri¬ 
vatives. (Part TI.) By P. T. Clevb, 8 oc. QMm, [ 2 ], xxvi, 

241—^244).— NapMJiionio acid^ C 10 H 6 ITH 2 .SO 3 H, was prepared both by 
Piria’s method (acting on nitronaphthalene with ammonium bisul¬ 
phite), and by Sehaal and Schmidt’s (acting on naphthylamine with 
sulphuric acid), and it was proved that both these processes give the 
same acid. By the action ot nitrous acid it is converted into diaeo^ 

naphthionic add^ CioH 6 < a yellowish crystalline powder, 

LS03 

which detonates by peronssion or by heat, and evolves nitrogen when 
heated with water. Excess of nitrous acid converts it into dinitro- 
naphthol, CioH 6 ( 3 ^ 02 ) 20 H, owing to the action of the nitric acid 
formed on the oxynaphthylsulphonic acid resulting from the decom¬ 
position of the diazo-acid. The melting point of the dinitro-naphthol 
was found to be 130®. 

A dioxynaphthalene cannot be prepared from diaaso-naphthionic 
acid by the action of caustic potash. 

A dichloronaphthalene crystallising in prisms a,nd in colourless 
needles, and melting at was obtained by converting the diazo- 

acid into chloronaphthylsulphonic acid by heating it with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and distilling the potash salt with phosphoric chloride. 
The product has the formula, CiflBEeCLSOs.Ol, and when redistilled 
with phosphoric chloride gives the dichloronaphthalene. It corre¬ 
sponds with that obtained by Paust and Saame, and called by them 
^-dichlormapJdJiijiZene, also with that obtained by Atterberg of Upsala 
by acting on <^nitronaphthol with phosphoric chloride. This shows 
that naphthionic acid belongs to the same series as a-nitronaphthalene, 
which contains the groups 1^03 and OH in the same benzene ring, and 
next each other. 

The following bodies have, doubtless, an analogous structure :— > 


/3-Dichloronaphthalene. 

Nitrochloronaphthalene _____ 

Hyfironaphthoquinone. 

Haphthpquinone , 

BTaphthoic acid, giving ... . 

Haphthoio anhydride .......... 

a-B^aphtholsnlphonic acid ...... 

a-Garbonaphthalic acid .. 

Naphthionic acid. 

a-Nitronaphtbol ...... 

a-Nitrosonaphthol of Puchs .... 

a-Amidonaphthol. 

a-Nitronaphthyiamine ........ 

Biamidonaphthalene, of Lieber- 

mann and Dittler. 

NitracetonaphthaJide and its de¬ 
rivatives .. ... 


Melting point. 

68® CioHeOla. 

85 CioHe(3Sr03)OL 
176 OioHe(OH)2. 
125 CioHeO,. 


266 

101 

185—186 

164 

175—185 

191 


CioH6(OO.OH)2. 

CxoH«(CO)30. 

CioHeSOaH-OH. 

CxoHe(OH)OO.OH. 

CxoH,(NH 2 )S 03 H. 

OioHe(N 03 )OH. 

OxoHe(NO).OH. 

CxoHe(NH2)OH. 

CioHe(N02)NH2. 


CxoHa(NH2)a. 


CioHi(NO*)NHO,H 30 . 

W. B. 
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Kote on some New Derivatives of Anthracene. By W. H. 
Perkin (Ohem. News, xxxiv, 145).—Anthracene dibroioide, crystal¬ 
lising in flat oblique prisms, which tom yellow and opaque at the 
ordinary temperature with evolution of hydrobromic acid, is prepared 
by treating anthracene with a solution of bromine in carbon disulphide. 
It dissolves with difficulty in carbon disulphide, alcphol and ether. 
When the dibromide is heated, the monobromide is formed; it may 
also be prepared by acting with the theoretical amount of bromine 
dissolved in carbon disulphide on anthracene. It melts at 100° ; dis¬ 
solves in benzene and carbon disulphide, also in alcohol and glacial 
acetic acid;, crystallises in long needles, and combines- with picric 
acid. 

The dichloride separates out as a white precipitate on passing 
chlorine into a one per cent, solution of anthracene cooled to 0°. It 
is very unstable.- It dissolves sparingly in alcohol, ether, benzene, 
acetic acid, and carbon disulphide. On fusing it, monochloranthracene 
is formed. This compound crystallises from alcohol in golden-yellow, 
flat needles, and melts at 103°; dissolves easily in ether, benzene, 
carbon, disulphide, and alcohol, and moderately in acetic acid. Its 
compound with picric acid crystallises in beautiful scarlet needles. 

W. R. 

Simnltaneoxis Formation, of two.THoxyantbmquinones^and 
Synthesis of a New Isomeride of Purpurin. By A. Rosbn- 
S TIB H L ( Oomjpt. r&nd., Ixxxiii,-827—880).—Schiitzenberger, in* making 
approximate analyses of commercial purpurin, mentions as one of 
its constituents, a yellow substance, dyeing yellow with alumina as 
a mordant.. The author, during his researches on the colouring matters 
of madder, amassed several grams of this substance. As it is an 
isomeride of pnrpnrin, CuHaOa, he gives it the name of e-pxvrjpurin. It 
is obtained by boiling pseudopurpurin with boiling water, whereupon 
water is absorbed, and oxygen evolved ; and hydrated purpurin and 
the new body are formed. It was separated foom the.' purpurin by 
oxidising the latter with potassium permanganate, or by exposing its 
alkaline solution to air. Any remaining purpurin is removed- as a 
lake with iron. The yield of the new substance is very small. It is a 
light orange-coloured powder which begins to* melt at 180°,. and sub¬ 
limes with partial decomposition. It is more easily soluble in water 
than the other madder dyes, and dissolves easily in alcohol, acetic 
acid, benzeue, and chloroform. It is soluble in strong sulphuric acid, 
and is reprecipitated by water. With alkalis it givea red compounds, 
intermediate in colour between puipurin and purpuroxanthin.. The 
lime and baryta lakes are sparingly soluble in boiling water; it dis¬ 
solves in a hot solution of alum, and is deposited on cooling- . With 
alumina mordants, it gives an orange colour, three or four of Ohev- 
reul’s tables; it is saturated only in presence of an equivalent of 
calcium acetate. This dye does not resist the operatiozm of soaping 
and clearing; it gives no colour with iron mordants. 

It has the following relations to the oxyanthraquinones: tetraoxy- 
anthraquinone, or pseudopurpurin, 0 uB! 4 ( 0 H) 403 , when heated with 
water bo 100® loses an atom of oxygen, and gives rise to two trioxy- 
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qmnones, 0 i 4 H 5 (OH) 3 Oa, one giving a red, and the other an orange 
uoionr with alumina. These two, when reduced in. alkaline solution, 
give a single dioxyanthraquinone, 0i4H6(OH)202, Schiitzenberger’s 
purpuroxanthin. The latter, when oxidised in hot solution, gives a 
purpurin which dyes red; in cold solution a purpurin dyeing orange. 
All these substances exist in madder as glycosides. 

e-Purpurin, when treated with phosphorus in alkaline solution, loses 
an atom of oxygen, and is converted into a dioxyanthraquinone, pur¬ 
puroxanthin ; when boiled with an alkali, it undergoes molecular 
tmnsformation into purpurin. e-Purpurin can be synthetically pre¬ 
pared 5 by oxidising alizarin purpurin is formed >; from purpurin, its 
isomeride can be prepared; by reduction purpuroxanthin is formed; 
and the latter when oxidised yields e-purpurin. W- R. 

Action of QuicMime on Phenantlirenequinone. By R. An¬ 
schutz and G-, Schultz (Deut, Ghein. Oes. Ber., ix, 1400—1403).— 
When phenantbrenequinone is distilled with common soda-lime, it 
yields as chief product diphenyl, as Grabe has already shown. On 
using a soda-lime sold as prepared from sodium, no diphenyl was 
formed, but (l) 'fluorene; (2) a red body of high boiling point, which 
also accompanies the diphenyl; ':(3) a white compound melting at 150°. 
When only quicklime is used, the products consist of diphenyl ketone 
melting at 83—84° and fluorene. C. S. 

NitropheiianthreneqtdnonB. By R. Anschutz and G. 
Schultz (^Deut, Ghem. Ges, Ber,^ ix, 1404).—This compound is ob¬ 
tained by boiling "the quinone with a mixture of common and fuming 
nitric acid; it forms golden yellow plates, melting at 257°, and is 
almost insoluble in alcohol and sparingly soluble in glacial acetic 
acid. On distilling it with soda-lime, a volatile base is formed. 

0. S. 

Herapathite and similar Acid Periodides. By S. M. Jor¬ 
gensen (Jl pr. Ghem. [2], xiv, 213^268).—The first section of this 
paper consists of an historical introduction; the second treats of the 
methods of analysis employed by the author; and the third gives an 
ae(X3unt of the bodies prepared and examined. 

A Quinine Cohpounus.— Quinine fiDims many compounds similar 
to hersf^kthite, and they may be divided into two series. One, to 
which herapathite proper belongs, contains three molecules of sul¬ 
phuric acid to four of quinine; the other one molecule of acid to two 
of quinine. 

The first series consists of tolerably stable compounds, while the 
salts of the Other^ries are prone to decomposition, with formation of 
compounds belonging to the first series. 

lat SerapaihUe^ 4 ParHa 4 R' 202 . 3 SH 204 . 2 HI,l 4 + asHsO, is best pre¬ 
pared by dissolving neutral quinine sulphate in the calculated quantity 
of suiphuTLC acid, warming with alcohol up to boiling, mixing with 
the escalated quanMty of hjrdriodie acid and iodine, the first in 
aqTOOus, the second in alcohoHo solution, and allowing the whole to 
cool slowly. 
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HerapatHte is fomid to contain nnaltered quinine, and one-third of 
the iodine is present as hydriodio acid. 

2nd Suljphato-periodide of Quinine^ 8C2oH24N202.6H2S04.4HI,Iio.— 
Thei’e are several methods of obtaining this compound. One is to 
dissolve one molecule of neutral quinine sulphate with two molecules 
of sulphuric acid in alcohol, and to add to the solution heated to 
boiling one atom of iodine dissolved in alcohol. The crystals of this 
salt have a metallic lustre, and are of an olive-grey colour, between 
the grass-green of herapathite and the bronze-yellow of the next com¬ 
pound. They are more soluble in warm than in cold alcohol, but not 
so soluble as herapathite. 

*3rd Sulphato-'periodide of Qumme, 4 C 2 oHaJS'a 02 .SH 3 S 04 . 2 HI.l 6 H- 
2 H 2 O.—This compound may be formed by addition of 1 part of iodine 
to 3^ parts of herapathite in alcoholic solution. It crystallises in long 
flat needles or in plates of the same form as herapathite. It is of a 
bronze-yellow colour, and is less soluble than herapathite in hob 
alcohol. On recrystallisation it is decomposed into iodine and the 
previous compound. 

4th Sulphato-periodide of Quinine^ 8 C 2 oH 34 l^ 202 . 6 H 3 S 04 . 4 HI.Ii 4 4- 
4 H 2 O.—Formed in the attempt to produce the 7th compound (see 
below) from the calculated quantities of quinine sulphate, hydriodio 
acid and iodine. Bronze-yellow brownish needles with fine metallic 
lustre. It is isomorphous with the previous compound. 

Sth 8uljplhaiO’''p&nodide of Qwmme, 2 C 20 H 24 N 2 O 2 .H 2 SO 4 . 2 HI.I 2 .— 
Obtained by mixing an almost cold solution of one molecule of neutral 
quinine sulphate in alcohol with two atoms of iodine dissolved in hot 
alcohol, and allowing the mixture to stand for two hours. It consists 
of long, red, brilliant needles, which in air become changed into a 
black glassy mass. 

6 th SulphatO’-p&riodide of Qumine^ 2 C 20 H 24 N 2 O 2 .H 2 SO 4 . 2 HI.I 4 .—The 
calculated quantity of neutral quinine sulphate, hydriodio acid and 
iodine is dissolved in hot alcohol, and the solution is mixed with so 
much hydriodio acid that nothing crystallises out on cooling. On 
cautious addition of water, olive-green laminse separate. This com¬ 
pound is more soluble in hot than in cold alcohol, but cannot be 
crystallised from this solvent. Herapathite is deposited on cooling. 

7th Sulphato^periodide of Qmnmie^ 2 C 20 H 24 N 2 O 2 .H 2 .SO 4 . 2 HI.l 8 .—May 
be obtained in several ways— for instance by mixing a hot alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of herapathite with a large quantity of solution of iodine, diluting 
somewhat with water, and allowing the mixture to stand. This com¬ 
pound forms brilliant black needles and laminse with a greenish reflec¬ 
tion. If washed with too strong a solution of alcohol, the crystals 
resemble potassium permanganate in appearance. They cannot.be 
reerystallised, for although slowly soluble in alcohol, another compound, 
not yet accurately examined, separates on cooling. 

In addition to the two classes of salts abo ve described—, 

4Qu.3H2S04*2HLI„ 

2Qu.H2SO4.2HI.Ia, 

a third seems to exist, of the composition 3 Qu. 2 H 2 SO 4 . 2 HI.In- The 
salts of this series have not yet been examined with sufficient accuracy 
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to settle tlieir formnlse with, certainty, but the author’s results are as 
follows:— _ 

No. 1 . 3 O 20 H 24 N 2 O 3 . 2 H 2 SO 4 . 2 HI.T 3 (?).—This compound consists of 

groups of fine needles which are blue by transmitted light when in 
thin layers. It is obtained during the recrystallisation of the next 
substance. 

No. 2. 303 oHa 4 N 202 . 2 H 2 S 04 . 2 Ba:.l 5 .H 20 (?).—Consists of olive-grey 

laminss, which separate from a hot alcoholic solution of acid sulphate 
of quinine on addition of varying quantities of solution of iodine. 

No. 3. 3 C 20 H 34 N 2 O 2 . 2 H 2 SO 4 . 2 HI.l 8 (?).—Obtained only once in a 

pure state from one molecule of neutral sulphate of quinine, two mole¬ 
cules of normal sulphuric acid, and 200 c.c. of an old solution of 
iodine, containing 16*8 grams of free iodine. All attempts to repro¬ 
duce this body with a freshly-prepared solution of iodine failed. It 
consists of olive-green needles with metallic lustre, which polarise 
light in exactly the opposite direction to herapathite. 

B- CoMPOTTNDS OF M ETHYL-QUININE. —^Ist SuVpliato-'periodide of 
Methyl-quinine^ 202 oH 24 N 202 (OHs)I,H 2 S 04 ,l 4 -—This compound is ob¬ 
tained by slowly cooling a mixtme of the theoretical quantities of 
methyl-quinine iodide and sulphuric acid with about four-fifths of the 
calculated quantity of iodine in alcoholic solution at a temperature of 
about 60°. It consists of reddish-brown needles, often several centi-. 
meters in length, which are easily soluble in hot alcohol. 

2nd Sul^hato-periodide of Methyl-quinine, 2 C 2 oH 24 N 303 (CH 3 )I. 
H 3 SO 4 .I 6 .—Most easily prepared by slowly cooling a mixture of 
methyl-quinine iodide, stdphuric acid, and iodine (in the calculated 
quantities, from a hot alcoholic solution. It consists of very fine 
brilh'ant brown laminae, soluble with difficulty even in hot alcohol. 

3rd 8ulphato-;periodide of Methyl-quinine, 402 oH 24 N 203 (OH 3 )L 
2 H 3 SO 4 -T 14 -—^Prepared by warming an alcoholic solution of No. 1 to 
60°, and adding an alcoholic solution of four atoms of iodine of the same 
temperature. It consists of brilliant, almost black laminae, which must 
be filtered off from the still warm solution and washed with alcohol at 
about 60°. The temperature must be kept down, or else the pi'oduct 
consists chiefly of No. 2. It is soluble with difficulty in hot alcohol. 

4th Suljfhate--j>&riodide of Methyl-quinine, 4C)2oH34N202(CH3)I. 
2 H 2 SO 4 .I 18 .—Obtained by mixing a hot alcoholic solution of No. 1 
with a large excess of a cold solution of iodine. It consists of long, 
thin, almost black needles, with a greenish metallic lustre. The crys¬ 
tals dissolve with difficulty in hot alcohol. 

Comj^unds containing four molecul.es of methyl-quinine to three of 
sulphuric acid could not be obtained, 

O. Compound of Quinine-methyl-quinine- —^An attempt was made 
to prepare herapathite with methyl-quinine in place of hydriodic acid, 
by mixing the calculated quantities of methyl-quinine iodide, quinine 
sulphate, and iodine, in hot alcoholic solution. The result was a com¬ 
pound of herapathite with No. 1 sulphato-periodide of methyl-quinine, 
and water. This body crystallises in dark cbocolate-brown masses, 
which appear under the microscope as carmine-red, intertwined hairs. 
The water is given off at 100*. The compound dissolves with some 
difficulty in hot alcohol. ^ G-. T. A. 
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Oxidation of Cholic Acid with Fotassinm Dichromate and 
Sulphuric Acid. By H. Tappeiijeb (Zeiischr. fur Biologie^ xii, 
60—5^4).—Cholic acid was prepared from bile by boiling with baryta- 
water, was recrystallised till perfectly white and pure, and was then 
oxidised in portions of a gram by a mixture of 10 grams potas¬ 
sium dichromate, 15 sulphuric acid, and as much water as occupied 
three times the volume of the acid, the whole being gently heated in a 
sand-bath, an inverted condenser being attached to the -flask. After 
6—10 hours white masses floated on the surface of the liquid, and 
also an oily film which solidified on cooling. On filtering and distil¬ 
ling the filtrate, acetic acid passed over, and traces of a solid acid were 
left in the retort. The solid substance left on the filter dissolved 
readily in alkalis and was reprecipitated by acids. The precipitate 
was washed and suspended in water. On distilling the whole, oily 
drops passed over, solidifying to white crusts on cooling. This took 
place so slowly, however, that distillation for a month was necessary to 
effect the complete expulsion of the volatile acid. The white crusts 
■thus obtained melted at 53—54®, and gave a barium salt containing 
20*43 per cent. Ba, agreeing -with a mixture of stearate and palmitate. 

The non-volatile residue dissolved perfectly in alcohol, and crystal¬ 
lised therefrom in needles which did not melt at 250°, but melted 
with decomposition at a higher temperature. It formed a barium salt 
soluble in water, and by this means a more convenient mode of sepa¬ 
rating the volatile acid was obtained, as the barium salt of the volatile 
acid is insoluble in water. When kept for a long time at 150® it 
slightly browned. On analysis of the acid and its barium, salt, num¬ 
bers were obtained leading to the formula C 4 oH 0 oOi 2 , the barium salt 
being Ba 5 ( 04 oHfi 60 ia) 8 , the acid being pentabasic. The silver salt 
is a white noh-crystaUine curdy precipitate of analogous composition, 
AgsOia. 

Larger quantities of cholic acid were treated, and the volatile and 
non-volatile acids separated as barium salts. On repeatedly crystal¬ 
lising the volatile acid from alcohol, the melting point rose, and 
finally a body was obtained melting at 67°, and giving numbers agree¬ 
ing with the formula Another acid was also isolated (by 

fractional precipitation as barium salt), agreeing with the formula 
CieHsoOa, and melting at 54*^. Hence it appears that there is some 
reason for assigning a connection between bile and fatty acids. 

The aqueous chromic liquid from which these acids had separated 
in the solid form, yielded bn evaporation a small quantity of crystalline 
scales. These consisted of an acid melting at 196—198°, and giving 
numbers agreeing with the formula 04 iHe 8022 , the silver salt being 
C4iH48Agio022, and the barium salt C 4 iH 4 dBa 5022 . [The analytical num¬ 
bers agree better with (04iE[48022)2]^9]- 0. B- A. W. 

% 

The Fluorescent Body in Atropa Belladonna, By B. Fass- 
BEMTUBR (JDeut, Ohem, Ges^ Ber,y ix, 1357—1358).—^This body, which 
is contained in all parts of the plant, is distinguished by its strong 
^fluorescence and stability, as shown by the following experiment. 
Two unripe berries were crushed with a little water, the mass dried on 
a water-bath, the residue exhausted with alcohol, the solution again 
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evaporated, and tlie remainder dissolved in water. The filtered solu¬ 
tion was shaken at a gentle heat with animal charcoal, which takes up 
the compound. On then digesting it with alcohol and a little 
ammonia, a liquid is obtained showing a beautiful blue fluorescence, 
even if very dilute. The solution may be evaporated repeatedly with¬ 
out the compound losing its fluorescence, which reappears on the addi¬ 
tion of ammonia, C. S. 

Stsrrax, By J. H. van’t Hoff {Deut Ohem. &es. Ber.^ is, 1339— 
1341).—In reply to Berthelot, the author maintains the correctness 
of his former observations on styrolene and cinnamene (this Journal, 
.1876, ii, 703), 0. S. 

Note on IiitmxLS. By H. W. Mitchell (07?em. jVewa, xxiv, 
140—141).—^Wartha has sepai’ated four organic bodies from litmus. 
The first is obtained by treating commercial litmus with alcohol of about 
90 per cent., filtering cold, and boiling the clear tincture ; whereupon 
indigo is precipitated as a fine powder, according to the author. The 
second body is obtained by evaporating the violet-red mother liquor ; 
it is a beautiful red, or, from many varieties, green fluorescent sub¬ 
stance, indifferent to acids. The litmus residue left after treatment 
with alcohol is digested with distilled water for 24 hours, after which 
the deep-coloured solution is evaporated on the water-bath, and the 
residuary extract is treated several times with absolute alcohol con¬ 
taining a little glacial acetic acid, and again evaporated, until it forms 
a brown powdery mass- This mass is now exhausted with absolute 
alcobol and acetic acid, whereby a large quantity of a scarlet-red 
body is dissolved, which resembles orcein, and becomes purple-red in 
place of blue with ammonia. The portion of the brown powder 
insoluble in the acidified alcoholic solution consists of litmus colouring 
matter in a very pure form, so pure in fact that by means of it the 
carbonated alkaline earths contained in spring-waters may be titiated 
with as great delicacy as by the use of cochineal tincture, which is far 
from being the case with crude litmus. 

To get this substance perfectly pure, it is first washed with absolute 
alcohol, then dissolved in a small quantity of water and thrown into a 
large excess of alcohol, and the flocculent purple precipitate is collected 
and again thoroughly washed with alcohol. In repeating the above 
experiments, the author confirms Wartha’s results in every particular, 
save as regards the indigo, which could not be obtained by boiling the 
alcoholic tinciOTe, The fluorescent body above mentioned is violet or 
purple, and gives a solution in alcohol of a similar colour, which shows 
a beautiful green fluorescence with sunlight, and with the spectroscope 
gives a very characteristic absorption-band in the green, together with 
an almost total al^orption of the violet end Of the spectrum. It is 
soluble in water, amyHc alcohol, and common ether, very soluble in 
^cohol, but is insolujDie in carbon bisulphide, chloroform, petroleum, 
naphtha, and turpentine. Tlie elutions, both in amylic alcohol and in 
ether, exhibit a beautifal fluorescence, but the ethereal solution shows 
the ab^rption-band in the green only very faintly. The body which 
resemble orcein shows a very faint fluorescence; its alcoholic solution 
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gives a spectrum in whicli the absorption is characteristic and quite 
distinct from that of the last; it is slightly soluble in water, very 
soluble in alcohol, but seems to be insoluble in ether, chloroform, 
carbon disulphide, and petroleum naphtha. The pure litmus colour¬ 
ing matter is insoluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, bisulphide of 
carbon, and petroleum naphtha, very soluble in water. It turns blue 
with ammonia, and yields in alkaline solutions a beautiful violet-lake 
with alumina, one of a pale violet colour with stannous acetate, and 
deep blue lakes with calcium and barium. 

The residue left after extracting the pure litmus dissolves to some 
extent in hydrochloric acid. The residue insoluble in hydrochloric 
acid consists mostly of fine sand, but yields some colouring matter to 
strong ammonio hydrate. About 25 grams of the pure colouring 
matter, 15 grams of the body like orcein, and 10 grams of the fluore¬ 
scent body, were obtained per ounce of litmus. D. B. 
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Quantitative Analyses of Blood. By G. Bunge (JZtMseh/rifi /. 
xii, 191—216).—The following are analyses of the blood of 
pigs, horses, and oxen:— 


I .—JDefibrinated Big*$ Blood, 


Per 1,000 parts of blood^corpuscles. 


Water. 633-1 

Solid constituents. 867*9 

Hsscooglobin . 261*0 

4 llbumin. 86*1 

Other organic substances ... - 12*0 

Inorganic substances.. 8*9 

Potash.. 5*543 

Magnesia.. 0*158 

Chlorine. 1*604 

Phosphoric acid .... 2*067 


Per 1,000 parts of serum. 


Water .. .. 

919*6 

Solid constituents . 

80*4 

Albumin. . . 

67*7 

Other organic substances .... 

6-0 

Inorganic substances . . 

7*7 

Potash.. w . . 

0-273 

Soda. . 

. 4*272 

Lime . 

0136 

Magnesia . . 

0*038 

Oxide of iron. 

0*011 

Chlorine .. 

3*611 

Phosphoric acid . . . 

0*188 


II .—Befihrincded JSorse^s Blood. 


Per 1,000 parts of blood-corpuscles. 

Water . 608*9 

Solid constituents . 391*1 

Potash .. 4‘*93 

Chlorine. .. 1*93 


Per 1,000 parts of serum. 


Water . 896*6 

Solid constituents.... 103*4 

Potash . 0*27 

Soda. 4*43 

Chlorine. 3*75 
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III .—Defibrincubed Ox-Mood. 


Per 1,000 parfcs of blood-corpuscles. 


Water. 

Solid constitaeiLts.. 

Haemoglobin .. 

Albumin .. 

Other organic substances . 
Inorganic substances .... 

Potash. 

Soda. 


Magnesia.. 

Chlorine.. 

Phosphoric add ... *. 


599*9 

400*1 

280*5 

107*3 

7*5 

4*8 

0*747 

2*093 

0*017 

1*635 

0*703 


Per 1,000 parts of serum. 


Water. 913^3 

Solid constituents. 86^7 

Albumin .. 73*2 

Other organic substances ... * 5*6 

Inorganic substances.. 7*9 

Potash. 0*254 

Soda. 4*351 

lime... 0*126 

Magnesia ..... 0*045 

Oxide of iron... 0*011 

Chlorine ... 3*717 

Phosphoric acid.. 0*266 


H. H.. B. S. 


Can Inorganic Constituents be withdrawn from the Bones 
by the introduction of Iiactic Acid into the Intestines 9 By 
B. Hbiss (^Zeitsehrift f. Biologie^ adi, 161—169).—The decrease in the 
amount of the inorganic constituents of the bones which is known to 
take place during the progress of certain diseases has been referred by 
some to defective nonrisbment, but by others to the solvent action of 
an accumulation of acid in the body. This latter view is supported by 
Mareband (Jowr. f. praki. Ohem.^ xxvii, 98),-who states- that the urine 
of a child suffering from rachitis was found to contain more than the 
normal amount of phosphate of lime, in addition to considerable 
quantities of lactic acid, and that its bones subsequently proved to be 
deficient in lime-salts, but to contain an excess of organic matter. He 
consequently attributes this disease to a solution of bone-earth by 
lactic acid, derived from the fermentation of carbohydrates in; the 
intestines, and induced by a diseased state of the mucous membrane 
of the stomach; so that, according to his views, rachitis proceeds in 
the first instance from a disordered state of the digestive organs. 
Beneke, however, believes this solntion and secretion of phosphate of 
lime to be brought about principally by oxalic acid, though this seems 
very improbable; and it has moreover been asserted by Buchheim 
andPiotrowky, that oxalic acid is without influence upon the excretion 
of lime. , , . 

Hesearches-on the origin of bone-diseases have also been made by 
Heitzmanh, who asserts that rachitis and osteomalacia were produced 
in certain animals to which he had administered lactic acid, by sub¬ 
cutaneous injection or by mixture with the food. Since, however, he 
gave no analysis of the diseased bones to prove a diminution in mineral 
constituents, and as bis results also for other reasons did not seem to 
be conclusive, the- author was induced to re-investigate the subject. 

Por this purpose a small s;paniel dog, 18 months old, and weighing 
4,701 grams, was fed daily with food containing lactic acid, in quan¬ 
tities at first of —2 grams, but afterwards increased to 4—6 grams, 
and finally to 7—9 grams. In order that its dung and urine might be 
collected without loss, it was kept duiung the whole time the experiment 
lasted in a confined space, from which it was only removed from time 
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to time to be -weighed. At the expiration of 308 days, it was bled to 
death throngh an opening made in the carotid artery. 

Throughout the whole time the animal had never shown any 
symptoms of disease, and Professor Bollinger, who made a careful 
post-mortem examination, failed -to discover the least signs of rachitis 
or osteomalacia. In order, however, to ascertain whether the lactic 
acid had withdrawn any mineral constituents from the body, the 
different parts were separately weighed and submitted to analysis; 
but in every case the results obtained were perfectly normal, showing 
no deficiency whatever in the alkaline earths. 

Lastly, the total amount of Hme and magnesia contained in the food 
consumed was found to be precisely the same as that excreted in the 
dung and urine, thus proving conclusively that none could have been 
withdrawn by the lactic acid. 

The ques-cion then remains as to what became of the lactic acid. 
The author believes it must have been decomposed on passing through 
the dog’s body, since no appreciable quantity could be detected in the 
urine. H. H. B. S. 

Besearclies on the Formation of Hippuric Acid in the 
Organisms of Herbivorous Animals supplied with different 
kinds of Fodder. By H. Weis kb (^Zeitsclvrift /. Biologie^ xii, 
241—265).—Two fully-grown wethers, of equal age and similar breed, 
received each 2 lbs. of meadow hay daily. Their urine was at the 
same time carefully collected and examined, and the figures thus 
obtained give the following mean results for each animal per day:— 



Consumption 
of water. 

Quantity of 
urine- 

Sp. gr. 

Hitrogen. 

Hippuric 

acid. 

No. I. 

Ho. H •,.. 

1148 granis. 

620 C.C. 
820 C.C, 

1-060 

1*043 

9 -11 grams. 

9 *80 grams. 

16 '45 grams. 
16 '07 girams* 


The mean daily production of hippuric acid was, therefojpe, 15'76 
grams—^a quantity which closely approximates to that found by 
Hofmeister. 

Animal IsTo. 1 then received in addition 15 grams of common salt, 
with the following result:— 



Description of 
food- 

Consumption 
of water. 

Quantity 
of urine. 

Spec. 

grav. 

Nitrogen. 

Hippuric 

acid. 

Mean of 1 
four days’ v 
results J 

2 lbs. of meadow- 
hay +15 grams 
HaCl. 

|>1684 grams 

864 C.C. 

1*054 

9*42 grams 

I 

16*09 grams 


The addition of salt to the food was, therefore, followed by an 
increase in the consumption of water and in the volume of urine, as 
well as to a slight extent in the quantity of nitrogen and hippuric 
acid. This result is just the reverse of that obtained by Ghrouven, who 
states that with cattle the addition of salt to the food caused a very 
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considerable decrease in the quantity of hippurio acid secreted with the 
urine. (JPhysiolog. CJiem, Fiitterungsv&rsuohe^ Berlin, 1864). 

Experiments were next made with mixtures of hay with wheat, 
beans, and potatoes respectively, in the proportion of one part of dried 
hay to one part of the dried substance of the other ingredient- The 
experiments extended in each case over four days, and gave the follow¬ 
ing mean results:— 


Descriptiou of food. 

Consumption 
of water. 

Qiaantity of 
' urine. 

Sp. gr. 

Hippuric 

acid. 

1 lb. meadow-bay .. 1 
-l-1 lb. wheat.J 


1293 grams 

617 0.0. 

1-039 

6 *32 grams 

1 lb. meadow-hay .. 1 
+ 1lb. beans ...*.. J 


1660 „ 

631 „ 

1 -054 

4-67 „ 

1 lb. meadow-bay .. 

+ 4lbs. potatoes.» . - . 


963 „ 

538 „ 

1 -051 

2-84 „ 


This admixture of easily digestible foods with the hay must, there¬ 
fore, have diminished the secretion of hippurio acid, since it has been 
previously shown that 1 lb. of hay will produce about 8 grams. 

The effect of dosing with salicylic acid and benzoic acid was then 
tried, the precaution being taken of feeding with hay alone for one day 
on changing from one acid to the other. The results were as follows:— 


Date. 

Description of 
food. 

Consump¬ 
tion of 
water. 

Drine. 

i 

I 

o* 

Sp. gr. 

i 

1 

Hippurio 

acid. 

Salicyluric 

acid. 

Salicylic 

acid. 

March 



grams. 

c-c. 






11 to 14 

2 Ihs. hay. 


— 

820 

1-043 

9-80 

16-07 


_ 

15 to 17 

2 lbs. hay + 5 

1 









grams salicylic 


1 1188 

761 

1-053 

9-34 

16 -41 

3-00 

2-n 


acid. 

. 








18 to 19 

2 lbs. hay -i- 10 

1 









grams salicylic 


► 86a 

642 

1-059 


14-23 

6-59 

4-10 

20 

2 lbs- hay + 15 

J 

1 









grams salimrlic 


1520 

1257 

1-033 

11 -43 

18-78 

9-01 

4-84 


acid. 

. 








21 _ 

2 lbs. hay. 


1875 

690 

1-047 

10-77 


2-04 

0-98 

22 to 24 

2 lbs. bay + 5 

■ 









grams benzoic 


1 1423 

663 

1-047 

10 -44 

25-11 

■ - 

_ 


acid. 









25 to 27 

2 lbs- hay + lo 

1 









grams benzoic 


N 1490 

831 

1-048 

10-89 

81 -74 

. 

_ 


acid. 









28 to 30 

2 lbs. hay + 15 







! 



grams benzoic 


- 1508 

873 

1-061 


36-49 




acid. 









3ifar^h 31 










to April 3 

2 lbs. hay. 


1620 

865 

1-044 

9-92 

16-00 

— f 

— 
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These figures show that when a small dose of salicylic acid is admin¬ 
istered, a portion only is secreted as salioylnrio acid, but that this 
portion is always greater than that which passes into the urine un¬ 
changed. This was also noticed by Bertagini, who swallowed 0*25 
grams of salicylic acid per hour for two days, and found in his urine 
unchanged salicylic acid as well as salicyluric acid. 

It is interesting to notice the extreme regularity with which the 
faippurio acid was secreted; thus the average per day was :— 

From 11th to 14th March.. On feeding with hay alone 16*07 grams. 

„ 15th „ 20th 55 .. 35 hay + sa¬ 
licylic acid . 16*14 „ 

On the 21st March. On feeding with hay alone 16*05 „ 

FromSlstMarch to 3rd April „ „ 16*00 „ 

Elletzinsky’s supposition, that the hippuric acid is formed at the 
expense of urea is confuted by these experiments, for it will be seen 
that the increase of hippuric or salicyluric acid was nearly always 
accompanied by a corresponding increase of nitrogen, the* only excep¬ 
tion being on the administering of 5 grams of sulphuric acid from 
15th to 17th March. 

Separate experiments were made with peas, linseed, wheat, and oats 
respectively, but no hippuric acid could be separated from the urine 
in any of these cases, although the liquid was allowed to stand, for 
48 hours. The same negative result was obtained on feeding with 
unpeeled potatoes, as well as with pea and bean straw, but the straw 
of cereals behaves differently in this respect. Animal Ko. 1 was fed 
for seven days upon wheat-straw, and afterwards for the same length 
of time upon oat-straw, with the following results :— 


Average per 
day. 

Description of 
food. 

Oon- 

suxnption 

of 

water. 

Urine. 

Quantity. 

1 

Sp.gr. 

Hitrogen. 

Hippuric 

acid. 

June. 

!E^m 14 to 16 
„ 21 to 23 

i 

1 lb. wheat straw, 
l^lb. oat straw. 

grams. 
1337 
1160 1 

e.c, 

427 

313 

1*036 

1*035 

1*96 

2*61 

3-24 


So that almost precisely the same quantity of hippuric acid was 
produced by the consumption of 1 lb. of either wheat or oat straw. 

These results disclose a remarkable relation between the amount of 
nitrogen and hippuric acid found in the urine after the assimilation of 
bay and straw. Thus, sheep 1, when fed exclusively upon hay, 
secreted in 24 hours 9*11 grams nitrogen to 15*45 grams hippuric acid; 
consequently, at the same ratio the amount of hippuric. acid secreted 
for 1*95 gram nitrogen should be 3*81 grams, and 3*24 grams was 
actually found. 

The urine remained always distinctly alkaline, whereas Henneberg 
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and Stolimann found tliat tlie urine of cattle gave under similar con¬ 
ditions an acid reaction. 

If hay is soaked for 24 hours in a cold dilute (1*25 per cent.) solu¬ 
tion of sulphuric acid or potash, and afterwards well washed and 
dried, its property of forming hippurio acid on passing through the 
body becomes quite changed. This will be seen from the following 
experiments:— 


Date. 

Description of 
food. 

Consumption 
of water. 

Drine. 

Quantity. 

Sp. gr. 

HipiDuric acid. 

Sept. 10 .... 
„ 11 .... 
„ 12 .... 
„ 18.... 

1 Hay treated 
sulphu¬ 
ric acid. 

grams. 

1 1680 • „ 

] 690 „ 

1 690 „ 

1232 ex. 
1250 „ 
W8 „ 
740 „ 

1*009 

1*005 

1*017 

1016 

1 1 1 1 

Sept. 26 .... 

1 

f1030 grams. 

552 „ 

1021 

2 *62 grams. 

„ 27 .... 

I Hay treated 

J 1030 „ 

618 „ 

1023 

3-02 „ 

„ 28 .... 

fwitli potash. 

i 810 „ 

1 440 ,, 

1027 

4*66 „ 

„ 29 .... 

J 

Li090 „ 

1 398 „ 

1034 

3 *05 „ 

...... 

.. 

990 grams. 

j 476 c.e. 

1*026 

3 *60 grams.* 


This complete disappearance of hippuric acid from the urine after 
the assimilation of hay that has been treated with sulphuiic acid com¬ 
pletely refutes Meissner and Shepard’s theory, ascribing its origin to 
the cuticular substance, since this is neither destroyed by a solution of 
sulphuric, acid nor of potash of the above strength. Hofmeister, who 
made similar experiments, found that treatment of hay with boiling 
water did not interfere with its property of forming hippuric acid, but 
that this was completely destroyed by treatment with boiling water, 
alcohol, and boiling solution of potash of 3 per cent. It may, therefore, 
be assumed that the substance which causes its formation is insoluble 
in boiling water, partially soluble in solution of potash (1*25 percent.), 
and completely soluble in dilute sulphuric acid (1*25 per cent.), as 
well as in boiling alcohol and solution of potash of 3 per cent. 

H. H. B. S. 

Alleged Power of Glycerin to replace Sugar. By 0. 

USTIMOWITSCH (Tfluger\^ Archi/o. /. ’Physiologies xiii, 453—460).— 
Glycerin, pure or diluted with water, was introduced into dogs or 
rabbits, either through the jugular vein or by means of a fistula into 
the stomach, the animal being meanwhile narcotised with morphia. 

To augment the excretion of urine, warm beer was in some experi¬ 
ments introduced into the stomach. This exerts no influence upon the 
action of the glycerin. 

The^ unne was collected both before and after the introdnction of 
gly^iin. ^ The original urine from the dog, generally showed a re- 
duch^ s^ion on the cupric salt, but that from the rabbit never. 

Within 4 to 15 minutes, after the introduction of the glycerin, a 
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remarkable acceleration in tbe excretion of nrine takes place, the 
urine being as clear as water. When the rate of excretion reaches its 
maximnm, there is a gradual coloration of the urine, first to straw- 
yellow, then slowly to red, and finally to blood-red, the coloration 
being independent of the quantity of glycerin injected. The secretion 
of urine attains in some cases a maximnm of 3 c.o. per minute. 

The results of experiments made upon the urine, after elimination 
of albumin and filtration through animal charcoal, lead to the following 
conclusions:— 

1. Grlycerin acts as a diuretic. 

2. This action may be considered as due, either to the hygroscopic 
property of glycerin, or as dependent upon the dilution of the blood. 

8. The presence of haemoglobin in the urine strengthens the second 
supposition, whilst separate investigations show a loss of corpuscles 
from the blood. 

4. That the reducing power of the urine is referable to the presence 
of a product of decomposition of the glycerin. 

5. That the reducing body is not sugar. 

6. The action of glycerin is the same both upon healthy and upon 

diabetic animals. E. J. L. 

On the Infiaence whieh the tying of the Ductizs Chole- 
dochns exerts upon the amount of Glycogen in the Liver. By 
B. KuLzandB. Feerioh^ (JPfluger^s Arehiv.f. Pliystologie, xiii, 460— 
468).—^Wickham Legg found that if the ductus choledoohus of a cat 
were tied, no sugar was found in the urine within five or six days after 
puncture, whilst, without tying, glycosuria commenced within an hour 
after puncture. Subsequently v. Wittich found that this tying of the 
ductus choledoohus diminished the quantity of glycogen in the liver, 
and caused sugar to appear in the urine. This diminution he considered 
due either to the rapid conversion of glycogen into sugar and extrac¬ 
tion by the blood, which would account for the sugar in the urine, or 
from ■file liver not producing any moi^ glycogen beyond what existed 
at the time of tying. 

To prove which of these suppositions holds good, experiments have 
been made upon gninea-pigs and rabbits, which show that the ligature 
of this duct considerably lessens tbe amount of glycogen in the liver, 
whilst at the same time no sugar can be detected in the urine. 

Experiments were next performed upon rabbits which had been 
starved for six days, and then fed with cane-sugar solution through 
the mouth. The results obtained confirmed the previous ones. 

These experiments, as also the observation of Tegg, prove v. Wittieh^s 
second supposition to be correct. E. J. L. 

OocxirrerLce of Nuclein in Human Brain. By B». v. Jaksoh 
(PJktger^s Arohiv, f, Physiologie,’s.iiit 469—474).—A substance has been 
obtained from human brain, which is analogous, physically and chemi¬ 
cally, to the nuclein of Miescher. The white substance of the brain 
contains but a small quantity of nuclein compared with that in the 
grey, whilst the total amount obtained from the brain of a boy, aged 

TOL. XXXI. Q 
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16, was 3 grams. The micleiii, which, is probably not absolutely free 
from impurity, gave on analysis:— 


Ko. 1. No. 2. 

Phosphorus. 2*08 1*71 

Nitrogen. 13*12 13*15 

Carbon. 50*60 50*50 

Hydrogen. 7*40 7*80 F. J. L. 


Chemistry of the Crystalline Lens. By M. Laptsohinskt 
ArcJiiv, f. Physiologie, xiii, 631—633).—The existing analyses 
of the crystalline lens not being suJ&ciently complete, further analyses 
have been made, the eyes of oxen having been taken for the purpose, 
and those methods of analysis employed which are given in Hoppe- 
Seyler^s SandbooJc of Physiological Chemical Analysis, 

Of four analyses the average result obtained was:—Albumin, 34*93 
per cent.; Lecithin, *23; Cholesterin, *22; Pat, *29; Soluble salts, 
*53; Insol. salts, *29. The quantity of globulin found was 24*62 per 
cent.; therefore the amount of soluble albumin was about 11*0 per cent. 
A globulin-substance was isolated, which in its actions resembled 
vitel^, but was marked by its great purity, whereas the vitellin 
obtained from the yolk of a hen’s egg is mixed with considerable 
quantities of lecithin and nuclein. The quantity of lecithin found was 
inconsiderable. The cholesterin varied greatly in quantity. Pat is 
not so considerable as is generally supposed, the lecithin, cholesterin, 
and fat together being generally less than 1 per cent. The ash of the 
soluble salts gave an alkaline reaction, effervesced with acids, and 
contained phosphoric acid, chlorine, sulphuric acid, potash, and soda. 

P. J. L. 

^ The Fermentation of Urine; in reference to a communica- 
iuon by Pasteur. By H. Oh. Bastiah {Gompt. rend., Ixxxiii, 362). 
—^This paper maintains that urine and many other organic acid liquids 
are capable of the spontaneous production of bacteria. Snch liquids, 
in which the germs of bacteria had been killed by heating, would 
remain sterile at 25°, but at 50° would spontaneously produce the 
bacteria. Tyndall entirely disagrees with the author, and coincides 
with the views of Pasteur. 0. H. P. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


^Bo^taon of free Nitrogen by the Proximate Principles 
or vegetables nnder the influence of Atmospheric Electricity. 
By M. Bebthelot {Oompt. rmd., IxxaJii, 6^7—682).—By some 
previons experimente detailed in the Gompt. rend., iTnnrii, 1283, it 
was show it that free nitrogen is directly absorbed by organic sub¬ 
stances, '^der the influence of the electric current. The absorption 
occurs irith pure dry mtrogen and the hydrocarbons, oxygen being 
absolntely excluded, with, lignin, or with moist dextrin, and it also 
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takes place if air be substituted for pure nitrogent- lu those experi¬ 
ments the electricity was developed of enormous tensions by a large 
B/uhmkorff coil, the conditions being therefore comparable to the 
tensions produced between the clouds and the ground, during a 
thunder-storm, and the application of the results to - vegetation was 
legitimate for those exceptional conditions.. 

The present series of experiments show that the fixation of the 
nitrogen occurs equally, under the influence of the far weaker- electric 
tensions which are incessantly produced in the air. 

The apparatus employed consisted of two glass tubes, one within 
the other, the interior surface of the inner one being coated with a leaf 
of silver or platinum, and connected by a platinum wire passing 
through both tubes with a conductor, electrolysed by the atmosphere. 
A sheet of tin-foil is rolled round the outer tube, and is connected 
with the ground. The space separating the edge of the tin-foil from 
the platinum wire is coated with shellac. Into the annular space 
between the two tubes is introduced the matter to be operated upon, 
such as strips of moist filter-paper, or a little strong solution of dextrin, 
and then that space is filled with nitrogen. The difference of electric 
tension between the two armatures is the difference of the potential 
between the ground, and a layer of air two meters above it. In some 
of the apparatus the inner tube was dispensed with, the inner arma¬ 
ture being in contact with the organic substances acted upon. 

The experiments lasted about two months, the average electric 
tension being about that of 3|* elements Daniell, the absolute value 
having oscillated between -h 60 to ^ 180, Daniell. 

In every case, without exception, whether the tubes were open, or 
hermetically closed, the nitrogen was fixed by the organic substance, 
forming a nitrogenous compound, which was decomposed by soda-lime, 
with evolution of ammonia. NTo indication of the formation of nitiic 
acid by the electric current of this feeble tension, was found. 

a.H* p. 

The Metamorphoses of the Groups OOOH, CHa, and 

CHa- in the Xiiving Plant. By A. Sttjtzbr (Deut. Ohem. Ges, JBer., 
ix, 1395—1397).—^Wheu young growing plants of JBrassiea rapa are 
placed in air containing no carbon dioxide, they continue to grow, if 
they are fed with calcium oxalate or tartrate. But if any carbon 
dioxide that may be formed by the decomposition of these acids be 
removed by caustic soda, only those fed with tartaric acid con¬ 
tinue to live; they may also be fed with glycerin, or with ferric suc¬ 
cinate, which, however, does not act so favourably as the tartrate. 
Prom the results it is concluded that the. carboxyl-group can be assi¬ 
milated by plants only after it has been oxidised to carbon dioxide, 
while alcoholic groups (or methane) are taken up directly. O. S. 

Action of Boric Acid and of Borates on Vegetation. By 
Eitg. PeIiIGOT (Compt^ rend,^ Ixxxiii,. 688). —Even very small quan¬ 
tities of boric acid, either free or in combination, are fatal to plants. 
It is suggested that they may also be deleterious to animals, and if so 
the foods preserved by means of borax,, such as tiresh meats, received from 

Q 2 
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!BxLeiios Ayres, even tb-ongli waslied before use, miglit be injurions to 
the persons eating them. This question is being investiga^d. ^ ^ 

Oi^anic Constituents of Barley and Malt. By G. Kuhnb m anw 
QDeut Ohem, Ges, Ber., ix, 1385—^1388).—The sinistrin which the 
author has discovered in barley disappears almost completely during 
germination, but is always contained in wort and beer, as malt contains 
broken and not germinated grains. Sinistrin is sparingly soluble in 
hot water, and separates on cooling as a turbidity; its solution is Isevo- 
rotatory, while that of the sugar in barley, which is crystalline and 
does not reduce Pehling’s solution, is dextro-rotatory. On account of 
the large quantity of sinistrin in fresh barley, its infusion is left- 
handed, whole that of malt is right-handed. Barley contains also a 
soluble proteid, and one which coagulates. O. S. 

Vegetation of Mai^e commenced in an Atmosphere Free 
from Carbonic Anhydride. ‘ByM. Boxjssitstgatjlt {Ann. Ohim. 
Phys. [5], viii, 433—443).—^In a bottle of 10 litres’ capacity, contain¬ 
ing air deprived of carbonic anhydride, and a layer of silicious sand 
which had been washed, ignited, and then moistened with boiled dis¬ 
tilled water, two grains of maize, weighing together 0*846 gram, were 
sown. Two other grains from the same source were analysed, and 
^ from the results the composition of the two which were sown was 
calculated. After 45 clear days, the two which were sown had deve¬ 
loped into plants, the stalks of which were 24 centimeters high, and 
each had three well-formed leaves, and a fourth just forming. At 
this stage, this portion of the experiment was stopped. Of the grains, 
nothing bnt the empty skins remained, the starch, albumin, and fat 
which had filled the cells had been modified or bnmt by a sort of 
respiratory combnstion, and on one of ihe products, viz., carbonic anhy¬ 
dride, the leaves provided wdth chlorophyll had acted, in order to re¬ 
instate the carbon in the body of the organism which they create with 
the assistance of light. 

This clearly establishes the chemical composition of the harvest with 
regard to "the composition of the seeds. 

The plants, which weighed 0*6894 gram, when dried, were ana¬ 
lysed; the results are compared with the composition of the dried 
grains, thus:— 

Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. Hitrogen. Ash. 
Ghrains.... 0^428 0*3303 0*0473 0*3404 0*0114 0*0134 

Plants •. 0*6894 0*3046 0 0487 0*3109 0*0114 0*0138 

Differences —0*0534 —0*0257 +0*0014 0*0295 -0*0000 +0*0004 

During the vegetation there waSjiiherefore, a loss of matter; the loss 
in carbon must have remained as carbonic anhydride in the bottle. 
The experiment clearly demonstrates that a seed placed in a sterile 
soil, surmounted by a sterile atmosphere, develops at first, in germi¬ 
nating a fertile, that is to say, a carboniferous atmosphere, iu the midst 
of wHch the leaves, by the aid of light, produce chlorophyll, and after¬ 
wards amylaceous and saccharine substances. It has been established 
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by the observations of eminent physiologists, that leaves containing 
grannies of chlorophyll, when exposed to light in presence of carbonic 
anhydride and water, give rise to the formation of starch, sugar, and 
similar bodies, at the same time evolving oxygen. 

The presence or absence of green protoplasma establishes, therefore, 
two orders of cellules j those which introduce matter into the organism, 
and those which do not, but in which the principles formed by the 
action of the chlorophyll and light, as well as the albuminoids, undergo 
great modification, whether by oxidation or by the intervention of 
diastatic ferments. The changes efEected in the vegetable cells which 
are without chlorophyll, may even occur in the epidermic cells, and 
in the fluids of the animal Idngdom. These substances, apparently, 
proceed from the principles formed in the leaf and. in a cellule without 
chlorophyll; in an animal cellule, saccharose may become invert sugar, 
starch a fatty body, &o.; but these cellules cannot create either of 
those substances, creation being. understood to mean the faculty of 
introducing into the economy, things which vegetate or which breathe, 
inert elements taken from the air, water, or earth. 

This principle has been announced by M. Dumas and the author, 
thus: “Animals do not create 5 they simply transform the piinciples 
elaborated by plants.” 

The inferior order of plants which do exist, without chlorophyll or 
light, do not possess the power of dissociating carbonic anhydride; 
they draw their carbon liom other more highly-organised bodies; 
either living or dead, which had been thus highly organised by the 
action of chlorophyll and light. O. H. P. 

Analysis of the Ash of the QroundFea (Arachis Hypogsea) as 
cultivated in Virginia. By W illi am S. B sown (Vhem,.News, xxxiv, 
147—149).—In 100 parts of pure ash, excluding ferric oxide, wtuch the 
authors believe to .be an accidental impurity, there were found:— 



Root. 

Stem. 

Leaves.. 

Husk. 

Seed. 

KaO. 

23-043 

25-902 

16-880 

87-396 

37-134 

NasO. 

18-816 

3063 

2.-897 

8-763 

3-342. 

Cab . 

28-180 

43*440 

63-712 

20-145 

3:749 

MgO . 

8*706. 

13-296 

4-844 

13-606 

14-262, 

P*08 . 

3-684 

1-690 

4-679 

6-G62.. 

29-102. 

SO3. 

13-016 

10-613 

16-236 

17-749 

11-742. 

Cl . 

1-162 

1*601 

2-533. 

0-486 

0*346 

SiO* . 

3-705 

0*083 

0-791 

2-003 

0*401 


100-261 

100-338 

100-571 

100-109 

100-078 

Deduct 0 equi¬ 






valent to Cl.. 

0-261 

0-338 

0-671 

0-109 

0-078 


100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 


In the dried plant the ash is as follows:— 

Root. Stem. Leaves. Husk.. 

11*880 13*288 7-747 2*686 1*818 

Oil == 47*34 >per cent. 

Nitrogen = 3*416 per cent.. 


w. a 
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Comparative Analysis of Boots of Vines. By M. Botjtin 
rend,^ Ixxxiii, 735—740).—The author finds that in American 
vines which have resisted the attacks of the phylloxera, a resinous 
principle exists in the roots, especially in their bark, and that it is 
present in about double the proportion in which it occurs in the Brench 
vines. He believes that the resisting power of the American vines is 
due to this resinous body. The puncture made by the insect is cica¬ 
trized by the exudation of the resinous matter, when this is present in 
suMcient quantity, and the escape of the nutritive juices of the plant 
is thus prevented. The nodosities which the insect causes do, in fact, 
disappear after a time, and a root-fibre is sent out from the spot where 
the bark has been wounded. 

Alcobolie Fermentation. By A. Fitz {DeuL Ghem, Ges, Ber.^ ix, 
1352—1355^.—-Pure Mii^cor ruceinosus grows in a solution of milk-sugar 
without producing fermentation or inverting the sugar; but on in¬ 
verting it by an acid, the fungus acts as ferment. Mugqy Tacemosi^,s does 
also not produce fermentation in a solution of inulin, but readily in 
levulose prepared from it. 

When Mucot racmiosus is added to must of different percentage of 
glucose, fermentation easily sets in at 25—30°, but ceases as soon as 
2*5 per cent, of alcohol is formed, while the action of Muoor mucedo 
ceases when the liquid contains 0*5 per cent. O, S. 

Fermentation, of Glycerin. By A. Fitz (Beut Ghem. Ges. Ber., 
ix, 1348—^1352).—Bedtenbacher found that when a mixture of glycerin, 
water, and yeast ferments, it yields acetic and propionic acids, and 
Berthelot obtained alcohol by fermenting a solution of glycerin with 
chalk and casein. 

The author obtained quite different results by using a mixture of 
2000 water, 100 glycerin, 1 potassium phosphate, 0*5 magnesium sul¬ 
phate, 2 German pepsin, and 20 chalk, to which was added a trace of 
a schizomyceta, which will be described in a future communication. 
At a temperature of 40° the liquid soon begins to ferment, carbon 
dioxide and hydrogen being given off, and the fermentation is finished 
in ten days. The solution then contains normal hutyl alcohol and 
normal hutyHo aoid^ besides a little ethyl alcohol, and a higher acid; 
probably caproic. 100 parts of glycerin yielded 7*7 pure butyl alcohol 
and 12*3 anhydrous calcium butyrate. 0. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Several IHeiaadds of Chemical Analysis. By H. Pellet (Bull, 
SoG. Ghiwf, j|2], 3isii, 246—261).—1st. BsHmationof Ghlorine impresence 
ofFho^horic Acid hy Silver Nitrate and Boiassimn Qhromate. —The liquid 
in which chlorine is to be estimated is rendered neutral with calcium 
carbonate, after acidification with nitric acid. The determination is 
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then conducted as usual, potassium chromate being used, as indicator. 
Organic substances, such as sugar, need not be removed. A correction 
must be made, owing to the solubility of silver chromate, by adding a 
few drops of potassium chromate to a quantity of distilled water equal 
in volume to that in which the silver has been estimated, and ad<£ng 
silver nitrate till a reddish colour is produced. 

2nd. Msthnatiorb of Ammioniob in Salts of Ammonmm. —10 grams, of 
the ammonium salt are weighed out, and dissolved in 30 or 40 c.c. of 
water. After solution a few decigrams of pure calcium carbonate are 
added. The liquid is made up to 100 c.c. and filtered. The standard 
soda is prepared so that 50 c.c. correspond to 0*3 gram of nitrogen, 
and to 30 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid, also representing 0*3 gram of 
nitrogen. The soda is added in excess, and the solution is boiled till 
all ammonia is expelled. The excess of soda is then estimated with 
the standard acid. 

8 rd. Estimation of Lead, Barium, and Bismuth with Botassium Dichro^ 
mate. —The author’s process differs from that of Mohr by the addition 
of an excess of bichrome, and by the estimation of the unreduced por¬ 
tion with salts of iron and potassium permanganate. He uses this 
method to avoid the removal of drops for the purjlose of ascertaining 
the end of the reaction, and also because the usual test for excess of 
bichrome with silver nitrate does not give trustworthy results: for 
barium chromate reacts on silver nitrate when they are left long in 
contact. 

4th. Estimation of soTmhle Sulphates with 8tanda/rd Solutions .— 
The sulphuric acid is precipitated with excess of barium chloride; 
the excess of barium chloride is precipitated with excess of potas¬ 
sium dichromate; and finally the excess of the latter salt is de¬ 
termined by addition of excess of a ferrous salt, and titration with 
permanganate. The precautions to be observed are: the solutions 
must be neutral; if they are acid, calcium carbonate is used to neu¬ 
tralise them. If calcium sulphate is present in solution, the calcium is 
precipitated as oxalate, and the excess of oxalic acid thrown down 
with calcium carbonate. If nitric acid is present, its quantity is esti- 
mated with a ferrous salt and permanganate, and deducted from the 
final amount of permanganate required. If the liquid contains phos¬ 
phoric acid, a few drops of calcium chloride are added, after neutralisa¬ 
tion with calcium carbonate. 

5th. Estimation of the total Nitrogen in Manures, Soils, a/nd various 
products of Sugar Works. —The essential characteristic of the process is 
to mix the organic substance, if necessary, with an excess of starch or 
sugar, in order to reduce the nitrogen existing as nitric acid, or as 
nitro-compounds, to nitrogen, when the analysis is made by combus¬ 
tion with soda-lime. The author got good results in analysing nitro- 
stearic acid by this process. 

6 th. Application ofPelouze^s Process to the estimation of small qucuntiUes 
ofNUric AcwZ.—Four white glass fiasks, each capable of containing about 
250 c.c., are taken. Introduce into No. 1 30 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, 
into Nos. 2, 3, and 4, 30 c.c. of hydrochloric acid, + 1 c.o. of a solution 
of ammonio-ferrous sulphate, containing 2 grams per litre, and 50 o.c. of 
hydrochloric acid. Boil all four. Nos. 2,3, and 4 are slightly coloured, 
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owing to oxidation of the iron salt. ITo. 2 is approximately decolorised 
by adding a few drops of a solution of stannous chloride containing 
about 1 gram per litre, and 50 c.o. of hydrochloric acid (to be kept 
under a layer of olive oil). The same volume is added to ISTos. 3 and 4, 
2 c.e. of a solution of potassium nitrate, O'OOl gram = 1'000534 gram 
of nitric acid are added to Ko. 8, and to ITo. 4, 1, 6, or 16 c.c. of the 
liquid to be tested. The four flasks are kept boiling for about a 
quarter of an hour. The volume of the liquid ought not to exceed a 
few cubic centimeters. A-rt excess of hydrochloric acid is disadvan¬ 
tageous. To the first fiask 100 c.c. of distilled water are added, and 
potassium permanganate (OT gram per litre) is added till the liquid 
acquires a rose colour. This amount has to be subtracted from that 
added to the other flasks. The second, third, and fourth flasks are 
also diluted with 100 c.c. of water, and permanganate is added till 
a coloration is apparent. By comparison between the .jbhird and fourth 
the amount of nitric acid is calculated. This method gives very accu¬ 
rate results, provided no substances oxidisable by nitric acid are 
present. W. R. 

On the use of Platinum in the Ultimate Analysis of Carbon 
Compounds. By F. EIopfbr (Beut Ghem, Oes. Ber,^ ix, 1377— 
1385).—This method has been described by the author on page 660 of 
the last volume- He has now simplified it, but the paper can be under¬ 
stood only by the help of drawings. 0. S. 

Estimation of Nitrogen Tetroxide in Organic Substances. 
Chemical Composition of various Gun-cottons, &c. —By P. 
Champion and H. Pellet {Oom^L rend.^ Ixxxiii, 707). Organic 
substances which contain nitrogen tetroxide are completely reduced, 
u nder certain conditions, by ferrous salts. 

When the substance to be examined is not carried ofi* by the vapour 
of water, the apparatus described by F. Jean {Bull, Soo. Ghvm,^ 
1876, ii, 10) may be employed. A flask of 250 c.c. capacity is fitted 
with a caoutchouc stopper, through which pass two tubes, one leading 
to a pneumatic trough, the other, a funnel-tube drawn to a point, is 
provided with a tap. The portion of this tube between the tap and 
the point is filled with distilled water. About 0‘5 gram of the sub¬ 
stance is introduced into the flask, with about 50 c.c. of water, and a 
few grams of iron-ammonia-alum; the flask is closed, and the contents 
boiled until all the air is removed. The point of the delivery-tube is 
placed under a graduated bell-jar, and the funnel filled with a mix¬ 
ture of sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, which is allowed to flow 
slowly into the fiask. The sulphuric acid is simply to assist in the 
decomposition of the nitro-body. When about 50 c.c. of the mixed 
acids have been introduced, the tap is closed and the boiling continued 
so long as gas is evolved. Subsequently the volume of the gas is read 
off, and the nitrogen calculated from the formula for the decomposition 
of nitrates. 

For substances such as nitroglycerin, which are volatile in the 
vapour of water, the following method is adopted. 

The strength of a solution of potassium permanganate is determined 
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by means of ferrous sulphate which has been heated to boiling, and 
decolorised by stannous chloride after acidification with hydrochloric 
acid. A measured bulk of the iron solution is then placed in a flask, 
decolorised as before, and cooled in a current of carbonic anhydride 
or after covering its surface with some petroleum oil. About 0*5 gram 
of the substance is then introduced, and the flask heated on a water- 
bath. When the substance is completely decomposed, the liquid is 
heated to boiling to remove nitric oxide, and titx'ated with the per¬ 
manganate. 

Abel’s compressed gun-cotton, Russian collodion, and gun-cotton 
prepared by the authors, were all found to have a composition corre¬ 
sponding with the penta-nitrocellulose of Pelouze, and not the tri- 
nitrocellulose of Abel. A sample of gun-paper contained only two 
equivalents of nitrogen tetroxide. C. H. P. 

General Method of Analysis of Vegetable Tissues, By E. 
Fbemy {Qcmijpt, rend., Ixxxiii, 11B6).—^TJp to the present time but 
little interest has been taken in the chemical study of vegetable tissues, 
and no general method, such as is used in mineral analysis, has been 
applied to their separation and estimation. 

The following bodies have been distinguished in the principal 
tissues of vegetables : cellulose todies (cellulose, paracellulose, meta¬ 
cellulose), vasculose, cutose, ^pectosCy caloittm pedate, rdtrog&nous suh- 
stances, and various mineral compounds. 

Oellmlose Bodies ,—In this class are included those bodies which dis¬ 
solve without coloration in bihydrated sulphuric acid (SO^Ha-l-HaO), 
producing dextrin and sugar, which are not sensibly altered by alka¬ 
line solutions, and resist for a long time the action of strong oxi- 
disers. 

The author has distinguished, by means of the ammonio-oupiic 
reagent, three varieties of cellulose. 

(1.) Cellulose, which dissolves immediately in the cupric reagent, 
and forms a large part of cotton and of the utricular tissue of certain 
fruits. 

(2.) Baracellulose, which does not dissolve in the cupric reagent 
until after the action of acids; it forms the utricular tissue of certain 
roots and the epidermis of leaves. 

(3.) Metacellulose (fungin).—Insoluble in the cupric reagent even 
after the action of acids ; it is found chiefly in agarics and lichens. 

In the analysis of vegetable tissue, the first variety of cellulose is 
determined directly by means of the cupric reagent; the second in the 
same after being submitted to the action of acids, and the third is 
dissolved in bihydrated sulphuric acid. When it is not required to 
distinguish these three bodies, the whole may be dissolved in the sul¬ 
phuric acid. 

Vasculose .—This substance constitutes the larger part of the ducts 
. and spiral vessels; it generally accompanies cellulose in vegetables, 
but differs completely from it in composition and .properties. It con¬ 
tains more carbon and less hydrogen than cellulose; and it is vasculose 
which cements the fibres and cells together. 

It may be said to forai the heavy part of woody tissue; it abounds 
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in hard wood and in the stony concretions of pears; the shells of 
nuts and the stones of apricots contain more than half their weight of 
vasculose. 

Vasculose is insoluble in sulphuric acid, and in the ammonio-cupric 
reagent, also in alkalis under ordinary circumstances, but when 
heated with alkalis under pressure, it dissolves easily; it also dissolves 
in oxidising agents. Vasculose can be separated from cellulose by 
sulphuric acid or by the cupric reagent; but if it, is intended to 
weigh the cellulose, the vasculose must be dissolved in dilute nitric 
acid. 

Outose constitutes the fine transparent membrane which covers the 
exposed parts of vegetables. 

Outose is insoluble in sulphuric acid, but dissolves in dilute solu¬ 
tions of the carbonates of potassium and sodium; with nitric acid it 
produces suberio acid. It is separated from cellulose by the cupric 
reagent, and from vasculose by potash at the ordinary pressure. 

Pectose is insoluble in water, but is rendered soluble and transformed 
into pectin by dilute acids. It occurs in the utricular tissues of fruits 
and roots, and is estimated by heating with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
dissolving in water, and precipitating with alcohol. 

Oalcimn jpectcvte forms part of the membrane which binds the cells 
together. It is estimated by treatment with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
which liberates pectio acid in the insoluble state ; this is dissolved in 
potash and reprecipitated by an acid. 

The nitrogenous bodies and the inorgomio constituents are determined 
in the usual way. 

The following is a summary of the method of analysis. 

Cold dilute hydrochloric acid decomposes the calcium pectate, 
setting free the pectio acid, which is weighed as alkaline pectate. 

Boiling dilute hydrochloric acid changes the pectose into pectin, 
which is precipitated with alcohol. 

The ammonio-cupric reagent dissolves the cellulose. Hot hydro¬ 
chloric acid renders paraoellulose soluble in the cupric reagent. 

Sulphuric acid (bihydrated) dissolves the cellulose bodies. 

Hot dilute potash dissolves the outose. 

Potash under pressure dissolves vasculose. 

Dilute nitric acid renders vasculose soluble in alkaline solutions. 

0. w. w. 

Proximate Composition of Coal-gas. By W. Dittmab (Ghem, 
JSfewSy xxsdv, 145).—In a late memoir “ Sur le Gas d’JEclairage,” pub¬ 
lished by Berthelot and abstracted in this Journal (1876, ii, 183), he 
gave an analysis of the coal-gas of Paris, showing it to contain 3 to 3*5 
per cent, of benzene, 0*1 of acetylene, 0*1 to 0*2 of ethene, and 0*02 
of propene and other hydrocarbons, the remainder consisting of 
diluent, non-luminons gases. Unless the Paris gas has an exceptional 
constitution, this analysis throws discredit on all former analysts. 
Berthelot in fact accuses them of manipulating the figures they ob¬ 
tained in eudiometric determinations, so as to fit the hypothesis that 
the real illu mi nating principle of gas is ethene. The author disproves 
this accusation by adducing an analysis of gas by Bunsen, and shows 
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tliat wliat lie states to be etbene could not have contained more than 
17 per cent, of benzene. 

Tke antbor made a series of experiments on Glasgow coal-gas, with, 
the view of ascertaining bow far bis analyses would tally with those of 
« tbe Paris gas of Bertbelot. Tbe gas was passed first through a long 
column of nitric acid of 1‘5 specific gravity, and its illuminating power 
compared with that of tbe original gas. The gas was feebly luminous: 
hence it was inferred that "olefines were not absent in an exceptional 
degree. To reassure himself on this point, tbe author prepared 
mixtures of etbene with hydrogen, and on testing their illuminating 
powers, he found that a mixture of 3 volumes of hydrogen to 1 volume 
of etbene was sufficient to reduce its luminosity to that of marsh-gas, 
and a 10 per cent, etbene flame gave no more light than that of a 
Bunsen lamp; but a 3 per cent- benzene flame was sufficiently lumi¬ 
nous. This argues in favour of Berthelot’s theory. Yet considering 
the process of purification to which coal-gas is subjected, very little 
benzene can remain in the gas : for a 6 per cent, mixture of benzene 
vapour with hydrogen, after being shaken with water, was found to 
have the proportion of benzene reduced to 2 . 

The author failed in his attempts to separate benzene from olefines. 
Nitric acid of 1-4 or 1'5 sp. gr. is not the proper means of separation, 
for it acts on etbene as well as on benzene. Non-vulcanised india- 
rubber gave the best result. A trial was accordingly made to separate 
these hydrocarbons from each other by its use; the gas, after being 
dried over calcium chloride, was passed over a coil of sheet india- 
rubber, and condensed in bromine. The resnlting bromide boiled 
below the boiling point of propene bromide (142®). The percentage 
of bromine was 83*62, hence assuming the formula of the bromide as 
O^HanBra, the result is:— 

0,,Han = 81*6; CaH* = 28; C 3 H, = 42- 

With alcoholic potash more than half the bromine was removed, 
showing that it did not consist of monobromobenzene, but of bromides 
of the olefines. The author therefore disputes the accuracy of Berthe- 
lot’s statement. W*. R. 

Detection of Alum in Bread and Flour. By J. A. Wankltn 
(^Andhyst, 1876, 14).—^As flour contains gluten—substance con¬ 
taining about 1 per cent, of sulphur—sulphuric a^id always appears 
in the ash of flour and bread. Sulphuric acid added in the form of 
alum may probably be found in the cold aqueous extract of the flour; 
before determining the amount of sulphuric acid, the soluble gluten 
must be coagulated and removed. M. M. P. M. 

Estimation of Colour in Water. By C. A Cameron (OAew. 
News, xxxiv, 77).— ^Although it has been proposed to use solutions of 
caramel instead of standard solutioim of ammonia for the purpose of 
comparison in “ Nesslerising ’’ water, the author does not recommend 
the use of the former solution, as even when it contains much alcohol, 
it Ibecomes turbid and useless after a time, and soon changes its. hiie. 
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To those who prefer caramel solutions the nse of coloured discs of the 
following description would be more favourable. Fill a 1^'essler tube 
with distilled water, and place it over a disc so coloured that, on look¬ 
ing down through the column of water, it may, by the reflected light 
from the disc, have the colour of a solution of say 0*005 gr. of 
ammonia per gallon of water mixed with the usual 4 per cent, of 
Nessler’s solution. A dozen discs would be suffioienty but in using 
them the I^essler’s solution should be always of exactly the same com¬ 
position, D. B. 

Anthracene Testing. By J. T. Brown (Ghem. News, xxxiv, 136). 
—In applying the anfchraquinone test to commercial samples of anthra¬ 
cene, various minor difBLculties occurs one of which is that damj) 
samples are apt to lose moisture during the time occupied in. reducing 
them to a sufficient degree of fineness to allow the small quantity of i 
gram to be a correct sample of the bulk, while another and more 
serious difficulty is the uncertainty caused by the occasional occurrence 
of accidental impurities in the quantity weighed out. To obviate 
these difficulties, the author proposes the following modification of the 
test:—50 grams of the crude anthracene are weighed out, and 250 c.o. 
of petroleum spirit measured out; the anthracene is triturated in a 
mortar with a sufficient quantity of the spirit to form a thin cream, 
which is poured into a weighed filter (retaining any grit or sand) and 
washed with the remainder of the spirit. The residue having been 
drained, the filter is carefully folded, pressed between bibulous paper, 
dried at about 60—80®, and weighed. The contents of the filter are 
, crushed to a fine powder, one gram of which is weighed out and 
treated by the ordinary anthraquinone test. D. B. 

Note hy the Abstractor ,—The above-mentioned modification is of but 
little importance with regard to the commercial mode of testing 
anthracene, as the temperature at which trituration takes place, and 
the density of the spirit used, materially influence the results obtained, 
besides which petroleum spirit does not remove hydrocarbons of a 
boiling point approaching near that of anthracene. D. B. 

An Abnormal Sample of New Milk. By J. Patti ns on 
(Analyst^ 181P6, 47—50).—^The milk was obtained from a roan cow 
pronounced to be in good health; no salt was given as such in the 
food : the farm was situated not far from the sea. The following are 
the results:— 

Milk from roan Milk from white Average milk from 


oow, cow, near roan. 8 cows in stable. 

Water. 90*15 86*80 87*54 

Fat.. S’OO 3*71 3*53 

Casein. 2*001 3*971 8*051 

Milk sugar. 3*90 >= 6*85 4*66 >9*49 3*15 >8*93 

Ash. 0*95j 0*87j 0*73j 

100*00 100*00 100*00 
Chlorine in ash.... 0*27 0*14 0*13 

Equal to sodium 

chloride. 0*44 0*23 0*21 

M. M. P. M. 
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Analysis of Butter. By J. Muter (^Analyst, 1876, 7— ^14). — 
Pure butter always contains a notable amount of fatty acids other than 
palmitic, olecic, and tbeir congeners. The author’s process is as 
follows:—(1.) Water is estimated by drying 100 grams over a low 
gas-flaine at 110 ® till effervescence ceases, and the curd and salt sink 
to the bottom, leaving the butter-fat perfectly clear. ( 2 .) The melted 
fat is poured off into a beaker, the residue decanted on to a weighed 
filter, washed with petroleum-spirit, dried, and weighed as curd and 
ash. (3.) The filter is ignited : the ash is reported as salt. (4.) The 
fat poured off in ( 2 ) is filtered—if not perfectly clear—and brought 
into a specific gravity bottle fitted with a thermometer stopper: the 
bottle is placed in water maintained at 39*5® (108® F.), the fat being 
itself at 35® (95° F.) when it is transferred to the bottle: the water 
surrounding the bottle is allowed to cool until it reaches 37 * 7 ® 
(100° F.), when the bottle is withdrawn from the hot water, dried, 
and weighed. This experiment is repeated three times. The quantity 
of water at 37*7® (100® F.), which the bottle contains, has been 
already determined. The specific gravity of the fat at 37*7® is then 
obtained, referred to water at the same temperature. 

(5.) About 10 grams of the fat at 37*7° are weighed into a clean 
dry 800—900 cb.c. flask; 0'3 gram caustic potash and 60 cb.c. rectified 
spirit are added. The flask is placed in boiling water and maintained 
at this temperature until no turbidity ensues when water is added. 
500 or 600 cb.c. of water is added and heating continued, until the 
whole of the alcohol is evaporated. The contents of the flask are made 
up to about 400 cb.c., with nearly boiling water; a cork carrying a 
tube 2 feet long is placed in the mouth of the flask; and 5 grams of 
strong sulphuric acid is poured down the tube, followed by a little 
water. The flask is agitated with a circular motion until the fatty 
acids rise as a clear stratum, wMcl^ by cooling to 3° or 4®, solidifies to 
a cake. The cork is removed, a piece of cambric is fastened over the 
mouth of the flask, and the liquid is decanted (without breaking the 
cake) into a litre flask. After washing with a little cold water, 
300—400 ob.o. of warm water are added, the cork of the tube is 
inserted, and the whole is heated to about 75®, the contents being 
agitated until the fat forms an emulsion with the water; the contents 
are then cooled, the water decanted through cambric, and this process 
is repeated until the washings are perfectly free from acid. The flask 
is now dried until the fats are fused, when they are poured into a 
platinum basin, and weighed. Any fat adhering to the flask is dis¬ 
solved in a little ether, which is evaporated in a small weighed beaker; 
the cambric is also, if necessary, exhausted with ether. The filtrate is 
made up to 1 litre ; the total free acid is estimated in a portion by stan¬ 
dard soda and calculated as H 2 SO 4 ; 100 cb.c. are precipitated by 
barium chloride, and from this total H 2 SO 4 is calculated. .Mother 
portion is evaporated to dryness; the residue is heated in a covered pla¬ 
tinum dish till fumes cease; a fragment of ammonium carbonate is 
added ; and the whole again heated. The K»S 04 so found is. calculated 
to H 2 SO 4 , which is noted as combined snlphuric acid. From these 
data the free sulphuric is obtained, which, deducted from total free 
acidity, gives free acid other than sulphurio, in solution; this is calcu¬ 
lated to butyric acid. 
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The author adopts 88 per C5ent. of fatty insoluble acids* as a standard 
for calculation, if associated with, at least 6*3 per cent, of soluble acids, 
but would not consider a butter- adulterated if it showed less than 
89“5 per cent, insoluble, and 5 per cent, soluble fatty acids. 

There is an invariable relationship existing between specific gravity 
at 100° F., and of most of acids. M.. M. P. M. 

Detection of Colouring Matters in Wine. By A. DupRf 
(Analyst^ 1876, 26).—This paper describes a method for detecting the 
presence of the colouring-matters of logwood, brazil-wood, and cochi¬ 
neal in wine. These substances dialyse; the colouring-matter of pure 
red wines d:oes not. (Certain artificial colouring-matters—rhatany- 
root, for instance—do not dialyse.) If the dialysate obtained from a 
red wine is yellow or brownish-yellow, it is to be examined chemically 
and optically. Logwood and Brazil-wood alter so much with age 
that the only safe method is to keep a tincture of known age for 
comparison. The ammoniacal solution of cochineal colouring-matter 
yields these well-marked absorption-bands. M. M. P. M. 

Detection of Pucbsine in Wine. By E. Bottilhon {Oompf. 

Ixxxiii, 858—859).—Instead of using potash or ammonia, the 
author employs baryta to liberate the rosaniline of‘ the fuchsine, some¬ 
times used in fraudulent coloration of wines. 6Q0 cb.c. are evapo¬ 
rated in a basin to about 125 cb.o., the heat is removed, and 20 grams 
of barium hydrate are added. The mixture is shaken, allowed to cool, 
and filtered, and the filtrate is made up to 125 cb.o. with distilled 
water. A few crystals of baryta must now be added to make sure 
that all the colouring-matter of the wine is precipitated. It is then 
shaken with 50 or 60 cb.c. of ether; the layer of ether is decanted into 
a basin ; one drop of acetic acid of 8°, and three or four drops of water 
are added; and a small piece of white silk. If an appreciable amount 
of fuchsine is present, the silk assumes a pink colour immediately; if 
not, the ether must be allowed to evaporate ; the few drops of water 
remaining are evaporated nearly to dryness; and the silk is again 
dipped in the liquid. This process allows the detection of one hun¬ 
dred millionth part of fdshsine in wine. W. R. 


Technical Chemistry. 

ComposiMon of Ancient Glass and Crystal. By E. Peligot 
(Oompt. rend,, Ix^ii, 1129).—The following results were obtained 
from various specimens of ancient glass analysed by the author:— 


SiOs . 66-7 66*0 67*4 70*9 69*4 69*4 

CaO . 5-8 7*2 2*7 7*9 .6*4 7*1 

AhOsjEeaOs aud MnOa. — 2*8 3*0 5*4 4’5 2*9 2*8 

KsO and ,... ^24*7 23*8 24*5 16*7 21*8 20*7 


100*0 100 0 100*0 100*0 100*0 100*0 
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Soda and potasli generally occurred together, showing that the alkali 
was obtained from the ashes of marine plants. The proportion of 
lime was only the half or the third of that now in use, the consequence 
of which was that the glass generally altered considerably on exposure 
to the air. 

A specimen of glass, of which one cubic inch weighed 1600 grains, 
contained nearly one-half of its weight of lead oxide. C. W. W. 

Presence of Copper in Cast-iron. By S. Keen (^Ohem. News^ 
xxxiv, 78).—^Wrought-iron containing some tenths per cent, of copper 
is known to be red-short; nevertheless, some of the best irons from 
Siberia have been found to contain from 0*01 to 0*03 per cent, of copper. 
Some specimens of steel contained 0*2 per cent., the steel was not 
brittle, and had been used with success for the manufacture of steel 
axles. Specimens of cast-iron from blast furnaces of the South TJral 
mountains showed, when examined and analysed, that the presence of 
copper in cast-iron may amount to a higher percentage than in steel or 
iron without altering the quality of the metal. The following is the 
composition of this peculiar sample of cast-iron :— 

Fe. Cu. Sn. CO. SL Hi. O. Mn. 

83*614 8*128 1*262 0*601 0*962 0*126 3*001 2*312 = 99*780. 

For detecting mere traces of copper, the author used the following 
method:—The specimen is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the copper 
and iron are precipitated by an excess of atnmonia; the mixture is 
boiled and filtered, tbe blue liquor evaporated nearly to dryness, and 
the resulting residue is dissolved iu sulphuric acid. In this solxition 
a piece of magnesium ribbon is placed, which, if traces of copper are 
present, is quickly covered with a layer of that metal easily observed 
under tbe microscope. D. B. 

Stove-pipe Deposit. By S. D. Obenshaw (Ghem. JSFews^ xxxiv, 
190).—^A thick orange-yellow liquid mass was observed trickling down 
from the joints of the pipe of a stove burning Pennsylvania anthracite. 
This substance was fonnd to consist of;— 

(NH 4 )sS 64 ®’eS 04 H 2 S 04 3. O. H combined Cl SiOs HaO 

with O. 

80*48 3*73 0*64 7*35 1*34 0*11 trace 0*12 0*23 == 94.* 

The free sulphur is perhaps produced by the action of the iron of 
the pipe upon sulphur dioxide at a low temperature, 

Fea + 2SOa = FeS04 -h M. M. P, M. 

Preparation of some Coloured Pires used in Pyrotechny. 
By S. Keen (^Chein, News^ xxxiv, 139).—^The following tables of 
coloured fires (red, green, and violet) were worked out by the author 
to show the quickness of burning of coloured fires, since in some 
cas^s, as decorations and lances, they must burn slowly, in other 

* There must be a mistake here: the sum is given as 100, but the percentage 
amounts only add up to 94i.—(M. M. P. M.) 
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cases as wlieels, stars for rockets, and Eioman candles, tkey must bum 
more quickly :— 



’No, 5 bums more quickly than No. 6 and more slowly than No. 4, 
&c. D. B. 


Mode of Generating Snlplrarons Acid for use as a Disin¬ 
fectant. By T. W, Keatbs (^GJiem. News, xxiv, 245—246).—The 
ordinary method of generating this gas by burning sulphur is cum¬ 
brous and very uncertain, owing to the dififtculty of keeping up the 
combustion. The evolution of the gas from its solution in water is 
scarcely more convenient, and much less effective; and at present there 
is no ready, convenient, and easily controllable way of producing this 
valuable agent, whose action as a disinfectant is more powerful than 
that of any other preservative or purifying agent. 

The author proposes the use of carbon bisulphide, which he intro- 
duces into an ordinary spirit lamp, and either burns alone or mixed 
with hydrocarbon liquids, such as petroleum. Sulphurous acid gene¬ 
rated in this manner can be applied with facility to the disinfection of 
any place or object. In a room containing about 1,300 cubic feet of 
air, it was found that by burning 280 grains of bisulphide of carbon, 
the atmosphere was so charged with the gas that it was impossible to 
rem ai n in the room for more than a few seconds. D. B. 

On the Temperature required in Leblanc's Soda-process/ 
and the Composition of the Gases Evolved. By F. Fischer 
OAem. Oes. JBer., ix, 1558—^1559).— ^The results are given in the 
foliowmg table:— 
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Time. 

m 

00. 

O. 

N. 

Temp. 

Remarks. 

h. m. 







9 10 

16 *9 

— 

6-1 

78-0 



9 30 

9-3 

— 

12 -6 

78t-l 

— 

j Five minutes after newly charging, 

9 40 

14 -5 





door open. 

— 

6-9 

78-6 

_ 

1 Door shut. 

9 60 

14 *7 

— 

6-9 

78-4 



10 3 

10 12 

17 -6 
16-7 

— 

5-7 

5*7 

76- 7 

77- 6 

— 

Oharged stirred up at 9.53 and 10. 

10 25 

14 -3 

— 

7*3 

78-4 



10 45 

— 

— 

— 

— 

713° 

Fresh charge at 10.35. 

10 55 

15 *7 


5*3 

79-0 


11 15 

18*1 

— 

3-3 

78-6 

779° 


11 30 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

874° 


11 45 

15 *8 

— 

6*1 

78 -1 

932° 

Ten minutes after stirring and just 

12 28 

13 1 





before drawing the charge. 

— 

9*0 

77 -9 

— 

Ten minutes after charging. 

12 36 

15 *3 

— 

5*8 

78-9 


12 55 

11 *3 

— 

11*0 

77-7 



1 10 

14 -3 

6-2 

7*6 

77-9 

— 

Pirectly after stirring the fire. 

1 30 

1 36 

15*6 
13 *6 

__ 

6*9 

8*3 

77 -6 
78*1 

— 

Ten minutes after stirring charge. 

1 45 

8-3 

— 

12*5 

79-2 

— 

Furnace empty. 

2 0 

14*8 

—— 

6*2 

L 

79-0 

*— 

Furnace freshly charged. 


Cliarge of furnace— 

160 Mlos. sulphate. 

160 55 limestone. 

60 „ coal (9 per cent, of ash). 

Produce 240 „ 

Quantity of coal used 96 kilograms. G. T. A. 

Alkali from Sea-weed- (^Ghem, News^ xxxiv, 201.)—^A concentrated 
solution of sea-weed ash is added to the liquor containing chlorides of 
sodium and calcium, left in the ammonia-soda process after the 
ammonia has been recovered by boiling with lime. The potassium, 
sodium, and magnesium sulphates in the sea-weed ash are decomposed, 
with precipitation of calcium and magnesium sulphates, in a form 
available for paper-making. The last traces of sulphates are precipi¬ 
tated by means of barium chloride solution. Iodine is then precipi¬ 
tated by means of lead nitrate; the liquid after filtration is boiled, and 
sodium nitrate is added, whereby chloride of potassium is converted 
into nitrate which crystallises out. The solution is then ready for treat¬ 
ment by the ordinary ammonia-soda process. It is proposed to work 
this process along with the ammonia-soda process now practised at 
Aalborg, in Jutland. M. P. M. 

Action of difiTerent Fatty Oils upon Copper- By *Wm. 
Thomson {Ohem. News, xxxiv, 176, 200—^213).—Stri^ of copjwr 
were immersed for ten months in various fatty oils. In the first series 
of experiments the copper was wholly, in the second partially immersed. 
A portion of the oil was then tested for copper, another portion was 
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■warmed and shaken with water, and the water tested for copper and 
for acid. The general results were as follows:— 

1. The amount of acid in the water bore no relation to the amount 
of copper dissolved by the oil. 

2. When the qaantity of copper dissolved was large, the quantity 
going into solution in the water was also generally large. 

3. Certain oils caused the formation of a green sediment upon the 
copper; little or no copper was dissolved by these oils. ITo fish oil, 
except American sperm oil, produced a deposit on the copper. 

The following oils produced sediments:—Series I. Olive; palm ; 
palm-nut; foreign neatsfoot; English ditto ; tallow. Series II. Olive ; 
palm-nut; ground nut; American tallow; common tallow ; lard. Pale 
and brown rapeseed produced deposits only at the point where the 
copper came into contact with the surface of the oil. American sperm 
produced a slight green deposit at the surface of the oil. North American 
neatsfoot covered the copper with a network of green deposit. 

The following oils dissolved much copper, without causing any depo¬ 
sits :—Series I. Refined rape; linseed; raw cod-liver; Newfoundland 
cod ; common seal. Series H. Pale rape; American sperm; pale seal. 
Brown rape, castor, raw linseed, and English neatsfoot tarnished the 
copper, and simultaneously dissolved large quantities, of the metal. 

The following oils dissolved smaller quantities of copper, without 
producing any deposits :—Seal; pale seal; whale; cod ; shark ; East 
Indian fish. 

The following produced a dark-coloured deposit on the copper:— 
Series I. Non-refined rape; pale cotton-seed ; ordinary cotton-seed ; 
almond. Series II. Raw linseed; English neatsfoot; cotton-seed; 
brown rape. Three mineral oils produced in both series a greyish deposit. 
English neatsfoot and tallow alone in Series I, dissolved no copper. In 
Series II, one sample of olive, palm nut, American tallow, common 
tallow, and whale dissolved no copper. 

The green deposit formed on the copper appears to contain a fatty 
acid; it is under examination. M. M. P. M. 

Manufacture of large Castings of Nickel and Cobalt. 
(Bingh polyt. J., ccxxii, 175—^177.)—^Winkler pointed out the difS.- 
culty with which large casts are prepared with the above metals, the 
chief objection to casts of that kind being that unless properly 
managed they will not be solid and free from blisters, Por this pur¬ 
pose it was necessary (1) to produce a sufficiently high temperature; 
(2) to prepare, fire-proof fusion vessels; (3) to avoid the presence of 
carbon and silicon in the fusing metals; and (4) to cast the mass in 
an atmosphere free from oxygen. 

The fusion apparatus consisted of a round fire-proof oven, similar in 
construction to jDeville’s blast-fumace. The crucible was placed on axi 
iron plate in the middle of the furnace, the latter filled with charcoal, 
and the whole heated to moderate redness. The coal and ash were 
removed, the oven cleaned out, and charged with a fresh quantity of 
charcoal. Air was then blown into the furnace from the cylinder of a 
blast-engine at the rate of 7 to 9 c.m. per minute, which resulted in a 
violent combustion, with production of a very high temperature. The 
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heat produced from charcoal alone was too transient, whereas with 
coke alone scorifioation was occasioned too quickly, so that it was 
necessary to change the fuel and to fuse the mass for five minutes with 
pure charcoal, for five minutes with 2 vols. of charcoal and 1 vol. of 
coke, for five minutes with 1 vol. of charcoal and 1 vol. of coke,, and 
for five minutes more with pure coke. By observing this rule it was 
possible to obtain within twenty minutes a blue heat which was quite 
insufferable to the eye, and with which it was very easy to fuse 6 to 6 
kilos, of cobalt or nickel. The crucible was taken out of the furnace 
after the fusion, the cover removed, and the metal in its dazzling hot 
state poured into forms made of dry sand or burnt clay. As the best 
English graphite crucibles would not resist the action of this very high 
temperature, other ornoibleshadto he prepared, and it was found most 
advantageous to prepare them from a combination of crucibles con¬ 
sisting of various materials. A Hessian clay crucible was placed in a 
graphite crucible, the interstice filled np with fire-clay, and a large 
crucible of Blgersburg porcelain embedded inside the clay crucible by 
a magnesia lining. 

It was necessary that the covers of these crucibles should have the 
thickness of bricks. After the crucibles had been charged, the lids 
were fastened on by means of a mixture of burnt and nnburnt porce¬ 
lain clay and soluble glass, leaving only a very small outlet in the lid. 
The charge consisted in the first place of pure ignited powdered oxide 
of cobalt or nickel, which was intimately mixed with 10—12 per 
cent, of pure starch or wheat flour, and brought into a crucible. The 
latter was put inside another, and the space filled in with powdered 
charcoal. The crucibles were raised to a slight red heat, and cooled. 
The inner crucible now contained the cobalt or nickel in the form of a 
fine powder, which, with exception of being slightly carbonaceous, 
contained only traces of impurities. The cobalt mixture contained 
about 0'3 per cent, of nickel, and that of the nickel about 0*3 to 
0*5 per cent, of cobalt., This fine metallic powder was then intimately 
mixed with 25—30 per cent, of its weight of pure oxide of cobalt or 
oxide of nickel, and the mixture heated in the above-described porce¬ 
lain crucible. Thus the whole of the carbon present in the metallic 
mixture was burnt by the oxygen of the oxide, and the pure, metal, 
together with excess of oxide added, was quickly brought into a state of 
perfect fusion. 

During the casting the fluid metal often began to froth up and spirt 
when it was brought into the moulds and cooled. This was probably 
due to an absorption of oxygen, which the hot mass on cooling expelled 
suddenly; The resulting casts were not solid, but blistered. To 
remedy this defect the moulds were surrounded by a stout cotton wick 
which had been previously saturated with tar or petroleum. These 
were ignited as the hot metal approached the monlds, and foamed a 
large reducing flame, through which the hot metal was passed. The 
castings were then allowed to cool slowly. D* B. 

On Aniiiracene Production. By Eret>; Tbbsmann {Ghem, 
News, xxxiv, 211).—^The manufacture of alizarin, although remunera¬ 
tive at first, has fallen very far short of the hopes which it incited, and 
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numerotLs failures have occurred amongst public companies as well as 
private firms engaged in it. These failures can be only partially attri¬ 
buted to the depressed condition of trade; the real cause is to be 
found in the unhealthy state of the anthracene manufacture, the 
excessive demand which sprang up some years ago having tempted 
many distillers to manufacture an article of very doubtful quality. 

In 1877 there will be produced in England alone at least 1,400 
tons of 100 per cent, anthmcene. The requirement of all the alizarin 
works together does not exceed 600 tons of anthracene. This anthra¬ 
cene is, however, far from pure, for all solid hydrocarbons tested with 
alcohol and melting at 190° C. have been sold as anthracene. The 
prosperity of the alizarin manufacturers depends on their getting pure 
anthracene, and the tar-distiller will certainly find his advantage in 
producing it, since the demand for anthracene and the price of it will 
rise with the prosperity of the alizarin manufacture. 

W. R. 

Correction relative to a Communication on Panifilcation 
in the United States^ and the Properties of the Hop as a 
Ferment. By M. Sagc (^Gompt. rend,^ Ixxxiii, 361).—^In a previous 
paper (Oompt. rend,^ Ixxxi, for December, 1875), the author gave a 
process for the preparation of a fermenting agent to be employed in 
bread-making, which consisted of a decoction of hops mixed with beer 
yeast, made into a thick paste with com-fiour, and then rapidly dried 
and powdered. This powder, when kept dry, preserved its activity for 
any length of time, and for use was to be mixed with a little flour and 
water. In a few hours this would be in full fermentation, and ready 
for admixture with the dough for bread-making. The activity was at 
that time stated to be due to some principle in the hop, but it is now 
shown that the only function of the hop is to preserve the true yeast 
by preventing lactic fermentation. 0. H. P. 

Injurious Character of Many Objects made of India-rubber. 

By B. Tollens (JDeut. Gli&in. Ges. Ber., ix, 1542).—Children’s toys 
and the caps of feeding-bottles, etc., are often made of india-rubber 
containing zinc-oxide and other hurtful matters. The author found in 
a toy, which had produced sickness in a child Tvho had been sucking 
it, 60‘58 per cent, of zinc oxide, and in another, which was warranted 
as ^‘harmless,” 57’68 percent., as well as traces of lead, iron, lime, 
and sand. G. T. A. 

On the Effect of Sewers, &o., on the Purity of the Soil. By 
Gustav Wolffhtjqel {Zeitschr. /. Biulogie^ xi, 459—482).—The 
effect of laying down large sewers in Munich was found to be that 
after a few years, the soil surrounding the sewers (previously strongly 
impregnated with drainage matters) became ameliorated, the amount 
of. matters soluble in water, organic matters (loss on ignition), and 
nitrogen, becoming largely diminished. 

. Sewers when newly constructed, are, as might be expected, somewhat 
more porous and pervious to water than when they have been in use 
for some time. ’ 0. R. A. W* 
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YT .—Observations on Wbidd^cavities. 

By Walter ITobl Hartley, F.R.S.E., King’s College, London. 

I. On tJie^rofiable Tenvperatvnre incident to the Formation of Topaz, 

Since the publication of my last paper on the variations in tbe critical 
point of carbon dioxide in minerals, I have made an examination of 
tbe splendid collection of topazes in tbe British Museum- With the 
kind permission of Professor Storey-Maskelyne, I selected all those 
specimens which from their appearance were most likely to contain 
fluid cavities. The following were from the Dmen Mountains, 
TJral:— 

1. Colourless crystal of small size, with many cavities. 

2. Colourless crystal, with cavities. 

3. Colourless crystal of large size, full of fissures, very few cavi¬ 

ties. 

Prom Kertchinsk, Irkutsk, Siberia:— * 

4. Large crystal of slightly greenish-blue colour. 

From the River TJrulga, Nerchinsk, Irkutsk:— 

5. A large crystal, 

I 

- From Murchinsk:— 

6. Blue topaz, piece of large crystal. 

Each of these specimens contained cavities with a single fluid 
enclosed. This fluid was not affected by a temperature of 90® C., and 
hence was most probably water. 

From Saxony:— 

?. A yellow crystal. 

8, The same. 

9. The same. 

10. The same., 

, Each of these specimens contained cavities with a single fluid 
therein. This fluid was unaffected at 90° 0., and was most probably 
water. 

VOL. xxxi. 
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Brazilian topazes, Minas ISTovas, Minas Q-eraes;— 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
16. 


These were rounded pebbles. Two of them contained no flaw 
or blemish whatever. Any cavities noticed were empty. 


16- A crystal. Contained what appeared to be water cavities 
only. From the nature of the specimen it was diO&cult to 
mahe a good observation. 

17. A pebble split in two. Large cavities containing one liquid, 
apparently water, and a bubble which was at least half the 
size of the cavity. 

18- A sliced specimen from K’ew Holland, of a greenish tinge. 
Many large cavities with one liquid in each, which • did not 
occupy quite one-half of the cavity. The liquid, for reasons 
already stated, was presumably water. About 1,000 cavities 
were examined in this specimen. 


Cairngorms from Scotland:— 

19. A polished slice, much fissured. 

20. A magnificent crystal, cut and polished at one part. It con¬ 
tained what were apparently water cavities. These were few 
in number. 

20. A slice ofE a large crystal, much fissured and full of cavities, 
many of large size. The slice contained liquid which 
appeared to be water. It occupied a little more than half 
the space in each cavity. 


Topaz, a fluosilicate of aluminium (AFl 3 ,SiF 4 . 5 Al 203 .Si 02 )j may 
possibly be formed, as Bischof has suggested, from the alteration of 
mica and felspar. The frequent association of topaz with granites in 
Brazil, in the Moume Monntains, Ireland, with the decomposed 
granites of Scotland, and of the Ilmen Mountains, favours this view 
entirely. It is most probable tbat the process of conversion has been 
effected by the action either of alkaline fiuorides or of cryolite on 
kaolin, in. any such reaction no carbon dioxide would be liberated ; 
hence we may not expect to find it very jfrequently in the liquid state 
in topazes, and when it does occur it may have been enclosed simply 
because it happened to be present, and not because it was a necessary 
product of the reaction by which the mineral was formed. At the 
time of its enclosure the water may have been in the vaporous state, 
and it is almost cert^ that the carlKjh dioxide was not liquefied, but 
in the condition of a highly compressed gas. That a high tempera* 
ture pervaded the material at the time of its crystallisation is shown. 
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I think, by the fact which I have observed in some specimens, viz., 
that numbers of cavities, many of large size, were only half filled with 
a liquid which we have good reason to believe was water- The con¬ 
traction of the water to one-half or less of the volume of the cavities’ 
capacity is doubtless due either to condensation from the state of an 
enormously compressed vapour, or to contraction after cooling from a 
temperature approaching the critical point of water. In one and the 
same specimen of topaz I have noticed cavities containing very little, 
in fact a mere trace of water, and so much liquid carbon dioxide that 
the latter substance filled the cavities by expansion before the critical 
point of the substance had been reached. Let us call these cavities a. 
Side by side with these were cavities filled one-third by water, one- 
third by carbon dioxide liquid, and the remaining space by the same 
substance as gas ; let these be denoted by h. The critical point, which 
was the same in all the cavities, 27*5° C., shows that there is only a 
small amount of any incondensable gas present. 

The contents of both cavities a and h must have endured the same 
pressure, which could not have been less than 109 atmospheres (tension 
of liquid GOs at 30*92° = 109 atmospheres, Andrews), and was pro¬ 
bably very much greater. 'Now inasmuch as the carbon dioxide in the 
water cavity h, of which Mg. 1 is an example, is half gaseous and half 
liquid at the critical temperature 27*5°, and that in 
the cavities a, containing little water, is wholly liquid 
(in which the incondensable gas seems to dissolve, 
for it totally disappears when the liquid is expanded 
to the utmost), I conclude that the difference in the 
proportion of gas to ' liquid in 5 is due to the con¬ 
traction of the water upon cooling- Any expansion 
of the crystal on the release of pressure it endm’ed in 
would have but slight effect on the capacities of 
the cavities, and may be disregarded. We do not know 
the rate of expansion of water at high temperatures, 
hut between 4° 0. and 100° 0. it amounts to an increase 
of only 0*043109 in 1 volume (Kopp). The oritioal 
point of water, according to Oagniard de la Tour, 
is near the melting-poto of zinc, or not lower than 342° C. (Daniell). 
No doubt the expansion of water would increase with great rapidity as 
the temperature approached its critical point. From these data I con¬ 
clude that the temperature of the- mineral at the time of formation was 
in all probability approaching the critical temperature of water. That 
the ctitioal point was not attained I infer from there being so littje water 
in the cavities a, for had such a temperature been attained, the mixture 
of gas and water vapour would have been uniform in cdmposCtion, and % 
corresponding uniformity would have been noticed in the contents of the 

s 2 
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cavities. Altliotigli in tKe particiilar specimen to wbich. I Here make ve- 
ference tlie temperature may.lxave been below tbat at wliioli water under 
any pressure assumes tbe condition of a vapour, yet in many other cases 
I am led to believe the temperature to have been above this point, on 
account of the small quantity of liquid present, thus in the topazes 
from Brazil, New Holland, and from Scotland (Nos. 17^, 18, and 20), 
Calculations necessitating a knowledge of the expansion of water at 
high temperatures, and the decrease in volume of its vapour by 
pressure when above its critical point, ae well as the reduction in 
volume of incondensable gases at high pressures, must at present be 
little more than conjectures, since^these are matters concerning which 
we require considerable additions to our present knowledge. 

II, An ^Examination of ItocJc Sections, 

A number of sections from the following rocks were out for me 
and submitted to microscopical examination in the manner already 
described in one of my former communications : Basalt, from Samson's 
Bibs, Edinburgh 3 from Bolam, Durham; from Madeira. Volcanic 
breccia from Arthur’s Seat, and gabbro from Oorstorphine Hills, Edin¬ 
burgh. Sections of the following granites: from Aberdeen, Peterhead, 
Tudyvan, Cornwall, St. Leven, Cornwall, Mount Sorrel, Leicestershire, 
the Moume Mountains, Ireland, and Egyptian granite. Granitic 
porphyry from Altenburg, Saxony; quartz- porphyry from Pwlheli, 
North Wales; porphyry from Boyelle Bay, Jersey; Schorl granite 
from Luchons, Pyrenees; porphyry from the Chimney Rock, Pen¬ 
zance ; and syenite from Guernsey. 

Many of these specimens, in fact, almost all granites and porphjrries, 
contained water cavities. These were found generally in the quartz, 

^ very seldom in the schorl, and scarcely ever in the felspar crystals. 
In some cases the cavities were very minute, and their contents barely 
distinguishable with a magnifying power of 800 diameters. Carbon 
dioxide appeared to be present in only two of these specimens, namely, 
in a granite from Cornwall, and in a specimen from the Moume 
Mountains, but its occurrence is somewhat doubtful, as only one 
cavity in each section gave evidence of its presence. A specimen of 
felstone from near the summit of Snowdon,' kindly lent to me by 
Mr. J. C- Young, F.G.S,, contained in the quartz crystals a number of 
water cavities. In one of these, to which my attention was particularly 
directed by -Mr. Young, there appeared to be no liquid; at least no 
bubble was seen; m a cold room, howerver, a moving bubble had been 
Itotioed. “ 

dropping a lifeiie ether <m the slide it was sufiSciently cooled by 
to allow of the l^uid beiiig seen. By immersion in iced 
wa^ and hasty removal therefrom, the critical point was taken, or 
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rather what was the ajpjpoflreni critical point, namely the temperature 
at which the bubble disappeared; this, as I have shown already, is not 
necessarily identical with the true critical point. At 18® O. the bubble 
was plainly visible, and at 18*5® C. it had disappeared. The greatest 
diameter of this cavity was about inch, and at 0° 0. the 

bubble had a diameter of about i^ich. Under certain conditions 

the bubble was kept in constant motion, but with regard to this fact I 
shall have further observations to make in a separate communication. 
.1 was at considerable pains to ascertain whether this liquid simply 
filled the cavity by expansion, or whether it attained its critical point at 
18’5°. I found it had simply expanded. Previous to my having made 
this examination of rock sections, I was impressed with the idea that 
the depths of the earth contained carbon dioxide and water in super¬ 
abundance, and that the enclosure of these substances was simply a 
matter of accident, and not immediately connected with the reaction 
or reactions resulting in the formation of the minerals. I therefore 
expected to find carbon dioxide of constant occurrence in rocks and 
minerals, for since little or no special search seems to have been made 
for it, it was quite likely that it might be contained in cavities of 
minute size, such as are seen in granites, <fcc., and have been regarded 
hitherto as water. I have now a decided inclination to believe that it 
occui-s but rarely. 

lin., .Ori Qcbs-huhhles denser them Wadier* 

I have already pointed out (on variation in the critical point of carbon 
dioxide in mineral cavities, Jourti^l of the Ohem. 8oo., 1876, voL ii, 
p. 237) that by compression a gas may be rendered denser than water. 
I have since obtained evidence of the existence of gases in a piece of 
rock-crystal so condensed that these conditions may easily be induced. 
The gas-bubbles fioat.on a liquid, which I have proved to be water. 
By exposing the crystal to a uniform rise of temperature, the water is 
expanded and the gas compressed to such an extent that the bubbles 
sink and do not rise till after the liquid has sufficiently cooled. 

It is here to be remarked that experiments made upon a hot stage 
which warms only one side of the cavity we apt to give fallacious 
results, and it is necessary to make use of a microscope with a revolv¬ 
ing stage, so that the bubble may be moved about freely. It should 
be of such a size as to be plainly discernible with a 2-inch objective, 
and sufidciently mobile to act like the bubble in a spirit-leveL The 
sinking and rising motion is slow, like the movement of a globule of 
oil in water. The supposition that the temperature causaa the gas- 
bubble and the liquid to change their relative densities is favoured by 
the fact that when the specimen is cooled in iced water, a much higher 
temperature than usual is requii-ed to produce the effect.. Then again 
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in large deep cavities the bubbles were seen to descend so far as to be 
entirely out of focus, and in order to bring them into view, the object- 
glass was made to approach the specimen; but when on cooling the 
bubbles returned to their original position, the objective had to be 
withdrawn. I desire parhicularly to point out that, as I have noticed 
other effects due to heat which might under certain conditions cause 
bubbles to move towards the lower ends of their cavities, great caution 
was taken to eliminate idl circumstances which might lead to a wrong 
interpretation of facts, and some thousands of experiments were made 
on different cavities. 


ST 


I'm. 2. 


An account of the method of ascertaining 
the temperature at which the bubbles sink here 
follows. A cavity of regular shape in a speci¬ 
men of rock-crystal (Fig. 2) which contained 
carbonic acid cavities, proved an exceedingly 
good one to operate upon. It contained but 
one liquid, water, and the bubble Could be seen 
with a 2-inch objective moving about from 
point to point as the microscope stage was 
rotated. Preliminary ttials with a hot spatula 
showed that in whatever position the cavity was placed the bubble 
always sank by rise of temperature. 

The specimen was then detached from the glass and mounted 
between pieces of stout sheet platinum. The microscope was in a 
horizontal position, so that the specimen hung vertically. Mercury 
was heated in a platinum crucible, and the specimen, after being 
arranged in the focus of the instrument, and adjusted in such a manner 
that it could be instantly replaced, was removed and plunged into the 
hot mercury. 

The following is a statement of the observations made in this way, 
and I am convinced that they may be depended on:— 


Temperature. 


1st Exp.. *. 200® O. The bubble bad sunk into the lowest 

exti'emity, and was seen to return 
suddenly. 

2nd Exp.. 190 Bubble had sunk, but floated again 

on cooling. 

Srd.Exp.,180 The same. 

. 4fchEa:p. .. ...W 160. The same. 

5th Exp. .. ISO The^me. 

Exp, '1.4i0 , , The btthble had .not changed its 

_ -position, ■ ' ' 

..145 The bubble had not moved. 
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Temperature. 


8 tli Exp. 160® 0. The bubble had uofc moved. 

9th Exp. 150 The bubble had sunk. 


On this last occasion the bubble did not quite resume its original 
position on cooling. Hence it appears that at 150® 0. the gas is denser 
than water. Without knowing the exact composition of the enclosed 
gas and the variations from Boyle’s Law that it would exhibit at high 
pressures and at a temperature of 150® 0 ., it is not possible to ascer¬ 
tain to what extent it has been compressed. It is by no means un¬ 
likely that the carbonic acid now found in the liquid state in ^cavities 
was originally floating as a dense gas forming a sort of emulsion in 
the silica solution before its solidification took place. 

iV. On Orystal-sliajped Cavities. 

In the course of my experiments I have frequently remarked the 
symmetrical arrangement of cavities around the axis of the crystals in 
which they were contained. Thus in a beryl, the cavities took the 
shape of tubes lying parallel to the six faces of the prism. In a hex- * 
agonal prism of quartz the cavities were of irregular shape, but so 
disposed round the principal axis that they were evidently caused by 
enclosures of water during successive growths of the crystal. Gene 
rally speaking, the cavities themselves are iniegular in form and more 
or less rpunded; especially is this the case in crystals artificially 
formed; but I have observed that in certain cases the cavities are not 
only angular, but that they take the form of the crystals in which they 
are enclosed so closely, that each side of each cavity is pa^Ilel with a 
face of the qrystaL This has been seen in quartz porphyry jfrom 
Arran 5 in granite from the Mourne Mountains ; in Aberdeen granite; 
in the granite from Tudyvan, Cornwall; and in quartz from Snowdon. 
A glance at the illustrations will at once give an accurate idea of the 
appearance of the cavities as we see them; of course by transmitted 
light. The bubble will always be noticed near the centre or towards 
one end of the cavity. In the Arran porphyry the quartz takes the form 
of the doable hexagonal pyramid, and so likewise do the cavities. 
The best and most striking, and at the same time most numerous 
examples of this symmetrical formation of cavities are to be met with 
in a prism of rock-crystal which I have had cut into sections, both 
parallel with and at right angles to the principal axis. 

The cavities, as seen in both sections, aa^e shown in Eigs. a s£nd 5, 
and it will be noticed that there are a. few of a prismatic shape, but 
the majority are simply double pyramids- Were it not for the 
presence of the bubbles, it would be impossible to believe that these 
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■were not crystals of quartz enclosed. Tlie following is wliat I con¬ 
ceive to be tbe origin of these syniraetrioal cavities. The noLipteral is 
crystallised at a high temperature, say 150° 0., for by raising th,© X'ock- 
. crystal to this temperature I fihd the water entirely fills the e^iVities. 
The high temperature has diminished the tendency to cohesion- The 
water exerts a resistance to compression which is comparable with that 
of a solid body ; but unlike that of a solid body the direction of the 
resistance'can be changed, the shape of the enclosed water can be 
altered so as to conform to the planes of crystallisation of the mineral; 
consequently we have the molecules of the silica grouped around the 
resisting liquid, as if they were arranged round another crystal as in the 
formation known as capped quartz. To show that these crystal-shaped 
cavities are not of rare occurrence, at least in some specimens, I have 
only to refer to Fig. c, which gives some idea of a complete chain of 
them, each one of which contains a fluid and a bubble. As the best 
and most regular crystals are formed slowly, so are these crystal¬ 
shaped cavities apparently formed more generally where the growth 
qf the crystal has been gradual, that is to say where cavities are of 
rare occurrence, slowly grown crystals being to a great extent free from 
* cavities. 


Ceystal-shaped Cavities. 

Explanation of the JDraunrbgs. 

‘ a. Cavities in a transverse section of a crystal of quartz, evidently 
hollow six-sided pyramids. At the apex of each is seen a 
babble, the liquid contents are water. The true outline of the 
seotioh of the crystal is drawn in the position it was flxed in 
during observation. It will be noticed that the sides of the 
cavities are parallel to the faces of the crystal in which they 
are contained, x 260 diameters. Sometimes as the cavities are 
obliquely inclined, they appear distorted, as for instance the one 
to the right in the drawing. 

b. Cavities seen in a longitudinal section of the same crystal. 
Many of these evidently resemble the double pyramid and 
other modifications of crystals, x 250, 

c. A string of geometrical cavities observed in the same specimen. 

X 250. 

d. Cavities taking the form of the quartz crystals in porphyry 
from Arran. The. sides are paa-allel to the sides of the crvs- 

. tsi. X 400. 

6 . Another crysiai in the same specimen containing similar cavi- 

tim U 400, 
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f. Quartz with crystal-shaped cavity in granite from the Moume 

Mountains. X 400. 

g. The same in Aberdeen granite, x 400. 

li. Crystal-shaped cavities in quartz from Snowden. x 400. 


Vn. On JPotassium Triiodide. 

'Bj Q-eorge Stillingpleet Johnson, Daniell Scholar of 
King’s College, London. 

The ready solubility of iodine in solution of potassium iodide has often 
been referred to as suggesting the existence of a polyiodide, but this 
was denied by Baudrimont {Oom^tes rendus^ li, 827), who found 
that agitation with carbon disulphide removed the dissolved iodine 
from the liquid: on the other hand, it was shown by Jorgensen 
(J. jpr. Ghem.y ii, 347) that carbon disulphide failed to abstract the 
iodine from an alcoholic solution containing two atoms of iodine for 
each molecule of potassium iodide, whilst an alcoholic solution of 
potassium iodide completely decolorised a solution of iodine in carbon 
disulphide. 

The probability of the existence of a triiodide of potassium was 
strengthened by Tilden^s discovery of the triiodide of caffbnium, &c. 
(Jowm. Ghem, Soc. [2], iii, 99), to which Jorgensen added a number 
of similar compounds derived from other alkaloids (J. pr. Ghem. [2], 
iii^ 145—‘176, 328—348). I have succeeded in preparing the potassium 
triiodide in crystals by dissolving iodine to saturation in an aqueous or 
alcoholic saturated solution of potassium iodide and evaporating 
slowly over sulphuric acid. The crystals first deposited were dark- 
coloured cubes, which proved to be potassium iodide coloured by a 
little free iodine; but, after some days, lustrous dark blue prismatic 
crystals, sometimes two inches long, were deposited, which had the 
composition required by the formula KI 3 . 

The first analyses were made by gently heating the crystals (dried 
over sulphunc acid) until potassium iodide alone remained. 

Specimen 1 . *789 grm. lost *49 grm. 

2 . *717 ,, „ *452 „ 

These numbers correspond with:— 

!• II. Mean. Theoiy. 

Potassium.... 8*93 8*79 8*86 9-31 

Iodine ...... 91*07 91*21 91*14 90*69 

lOO'bo 100*00 


100-00 100*00 
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The excess of iodine, amouiitiiig to 0*448 per cent., appeared to be due 
to the extremely deliquescent character of the triiodide, which rendered 
it impossible to transfer it from the desiccator to the balance without 
increase of weight by absorption of moisture, and partly, perhaps, to the 
retention of water or mother-liquor in minute cavities in the substance 
of the crystals. In order to efEect a more direct determination of the 
iodine, the triiodide was dissolved in water (containing some potassium 
iodide, to prevent precipitation of iodine), and the amount of the latter 
in excess of that required for the iodide, was determined by a standard 
solution of sodium hyposulphite, starch being used as an indicator. 

Specimen 1. 1*623 grm. required 71?*7 c.c. of a solution of sodium 

hyposulphite, of which 1 c.c, = *01235 grm. of iodine. ^ 

Specimen 3. (^,) *6735 grm. required 32*5 c.c. 

(5.) -2125 „ „ 10*1 „ 

(c.) *66 „ „ 31-5 „ 

Specimen 4. *762 „ ,, 36*2 „ 

These numbers correspond with :— 

I. 

Potassium 9*68 
Iodine .. 90*87 

100-00 100*00 100-00 100*00 100*00 100*00 100*00 

It will be observed that the iodine determined by the volumetric 
analysis is '342 per cent, below that required by the formula since 

the apparent weight of the tiiiodide employed is increased by the 
ineviiahle absorption of moisture. The mean nnmher obtained by the 
heating and volumetric methods of determination is 90*745 per cent, of 
iodine, which exceeds the theoretical number by only *053 per cent. 

Thinking it desirable to obtain a direct determination of the potassium, 
as well as of the iodine contained in this compound, the following 
method of analysis was employed. 

A portion of dry triiodide was dissolved in an aqueous solution of 
sulphurous acid, and solution of nitrate of silver dropped in till no 
further precipitate subsided. ITitric acid having been introduced and 
the liquid boiled, the iodide of silver was collected and weighed. 
Excess of silver having been removed from the filtrate by hydrochloric 
acid, the resulting solution was evaporated to a small bulk; dilute 
sulphuric acid added; and evaporation carried to dryness. The residne 
was ignited with carbonate of ammonia, to convert bisulphate into 
neutral sulphate of potash, until a constant weight was obtained. 
The following results show the success of tho above process:— 



ni. 


IT. 


Theceej. 

a. 

9-51 

90-49 

h. 

973 

90-27 

C. 

9-67 

90-33 

9-73 

90-27 

9-65 

90-36 

9-81 

90-69 
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Specimen 1. • (a.) 2'097 grams gare 8'505 grams Agl. 

(6.) 2-474 „ „ 0-504 „ K^SO*. 

Specimen. 2. (a.) 1-744 „ „ 2-908 „ Agl. 

(h.) 1-8825 „ 0-394 „ EIsSO*. 

These mimbers correspond with:— 



I. 

II. 

Mean. 

Theory. 

Iodine. 

90-310 

90-11 

90-21 

90-69 

Potassium • • 

9-145 

9-36 

9-25 

9-81 


99-455 

99-47 

99-46 

100-00 


The small deficiency in the percentage is due to the moisture ab¬ 
sorbed by the salt. The mean of the two determinations gives the 
atomic ratio of K : I = 1 : 2*994.* 

The potassium triiodide crystallises in long prisms which are almost 
black, and exhibit a lustre resembling that of iodine; it is extremely 
deliquescent, and can be preserved only in an atmosphere dried by 
sulphuric acid; when it is exposed to ordinary air, a film of moisture 
is immediately deposited, the gradually increasing thickness of which 
causes a rapid succession of colours resembling those formed in the 
tempering of steel. After a short time it becomes a brown liquid. 
If the crystals are exposed to air for even a few minutes, and then 
again allowed to dry over sulphuric acid, a film of potassio iodide, due 
to efflorescence of iodine, forms on their surface, destroying their 
metallic lustre, and, after two-' or three repetitions of such treatment, 
even prdducihg a whitish crust of that salt, which, however, exerts a 
protective influence upon the triiodide beneath. , 

When the crystals of potassio triiodide are immersed in water, a por¬ 
tion of the iodine is deposited, the remainder being held in solution by 
the potassium iodide. It would appear probable that the triiodide is 
capable of existing only in concentrated aqueous solutions, since the 
saturated solution of iodine in potassium iodide always deposits the 
latter salt before any triiodide separates, and the latter, or its mother- 
liquor, when treated with excess of water, deposits iodine. 

The triiodide is soluble in alcohol, in a very small quantity of water, 

* It may be interestiog to mention a slight obstocle which presented itself 
- in the determination of potassium as sxdphate of potash. In the first analysis, I 
found that prolonged and repeated ignitions were necessary in order to obtain a 
constant weight of sulphate, even when solution of carbonate of ammonia had been 
added to the contents of the crucible. The explanation of this difdculty was not 
at first obvious, but I at length found it to be due to the solubili^ of ^ver chlo¬ 
ride in hydrochloric acid, leading to the retention of silver salt in the crucible, and 
necessitating prolonged application of heat to volatilize it completely. 
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or in a saturated solution of iodine in iodide of potassium, and is 
deposited in crystals on evaporation over sulphuric add-* 

The mother-liquor of potassic triiodide is a dark-coloured, heavy 
liquid, dark blue to reflected, and dark red to transmitted light. Its 
specific gravity is 3*13. 

The determination of the gravity of the triiodide of potassium 

is attended with peculiar diffiiculties. NTot only does the deliquescent 
nature of the crystals offer an obstacle to accuracy, but it is also neces¬ 
sary to make use of the mother-liquor, which is apt to deposit ciystals 
sometimes for days after its removal fi^om the drying chamber; and 
each deposit is followed by a change in the specific gravity of the 
remaining liquor. In the following experiments the crystals were 
introduced into the specific gravity tube in an atmosphere of dry car¬ 
bonic acid gas, and the specific gravity of the mother-liquor was deter¬ 
mined in each case immediately before its employment. The results 
are as follows:— 


Experiment I. 3*494 

„ II. 3-503 

2)6-997 
3-498 


Mean 3*498, 


The experiments were made at the temperature of the laboratory, 
viz., about 15° centigrade. 

The atomic volwme was determined by introducing the dry crystals 
into a volumenometer flask, the neck of which was graduated in deci¬ 
grams of water, and which had previously been filled up to the zero 
point with the mother*.liquor of the salt. 

1-188 gram of KIs made the liquid rise 3*4 divisions. The atomic 
volume of the triiodide would then he denoted by the number 120 * 2 , 
and the specific gravity by the number 3 * 494 . 

The atomic weight of potassium triiodxde being 420*1, and its specific 

420*1 

gravity 3*4^8, its atomic volume would be gijgg = 120 - 1 . 


^ 127 
The atomic volume of K = = 45*2; and that of I = 4 7 94 ^ = 

25-67. 

Kow the sum of atomic volume of K = 45*2 

and 3 x atomic volume of I = 77 , is 122*2, whilst the 


122*2 


* Ozystals of potassic triiodxde may be obtained in a few days by mixing together 
iodine and potassic iodide in the proportion of 60*41 to 39*6 KI, and dissolving in 
as little water as possible. 
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RTim of atomic volume of Eli = = 54“3 

and 2 x atomic volume of I = 2 x 25‘67 = 61*34 , is only 105-64; 

105-64 

so that it appears that the triiodide of potassium does not consist of a 
molecule of potassium iodide, KI, united with a molecule of iodine, I 2 , 
but of an atom of potassium, El, combined with 3 atoms of iodine, I, 
wiihoui condemaiion. 

The low specific gravity of the triiodide is remarkable, when we 
consider the very high proportion of iodine which it contains, and 
interesting as a striking instance of the fact that the specific gravity 
of solid chemical compounds is high in proportion to the intensity of 
the chemical affinity which unites their components. (Y. Braun.) 

When gently heated, the triiodide fuses at about 45®, at which 
temperature but little iodine is evolved, and the fused mass solidifies 
in crystals when placed over sulphuric acid. At a higher temperature 
iodine is evolved and potassium iodide remains. 

During the preparation of the crystals of triiodide, it was observed 
that the cubical crystals of potassium iodide, which were deposited at 
an early stage of the evaporation, were of the transparent variety, 
tinged brown by iodine, and intersected by dark lines diverging from 
the centre to the angles of the crystals ; when the deposition of these 
crystals ceases, those of the triiodide begin to separate. During very 
warm weather, when the evaporation over snlphnric acid was very 
rapid, the crystals of triiodide had a tabular appearance, and were 
arranged in steps, like potassium iodide. In cooler weather, the dark 
liquid from which the potassium iodide had been deposited, sometimes 
remained over sulphuric acid for two or three days, without depositing 
any crystals, but on pouring it into another vessel, or agitating, an 
abundant crop of large crystals formed within two hours. 

On one occasion some dendritic crystals formed in the mother-liquor 
of the triiodide, resembling those commonly formed in saturated solu¬ 
tions of ammonium chloride. 


YTLX^-r-Mesearohes on Oolein. 

By A. H. Ohukch. 

Fob several years past 1 have made experiments on a small scale with 
the hope of isolating the splendid colouring matter which renders the 
numerous varieties of Goletis verschaffelHi so attractive as ornamental- 
foliaged plants. This interesting Labiate contains, both in stem and 
1^, a colouring matter having obviously msinj characteristics in 
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commoii witli the singularly sensitive substance or substances to which 
violets, purple dahlias, iris, copper-beech, black grapes, and many 
other flowers, leaves, and fruits, ranging in colour from crimson to 
violet-blue, owe their varied hues. Although the investigation of 
colouring matters of this class is generally beset with difficulties, it 
appeared to* me that a successflil issue would be less unlikely to be 
reached in the case of the Goleus than of an ordinary plant. Com¬ 
monly, an initial difficulty has arisen from paucity of material; the 
alterability of the colouring matter and its admixture with other 
colouring matters and with organic and mineral impuiuties have proved 
still more serious sources of vexation and delay. The first difficnlty 
was removed effectually, thanks to Mr. Jackson, of .Kingston, and to 
Dr. Hooker, Director of the Hoyal Gardens at Kew, from both of 
whom I received in the antumns of 1874 and 1875 an abundant 
supply of the stems of the desired plant. Indeed, I was obliged to 
decline several kind offers of further contributions of the raw material 
for my research^ finding the rapid working-up of half-a-hundred 
weight of Coleus stems a task which taxed the resources of my labora¬ 
tory to the utmost. 

The method finally adopted in order to isolate the colouring matter 
to which I now wish to direct the attention of the Society, may be 
briefly outlined as follows:—The leaves of the selected plants are 
rejected, along with such paler portions of the stems as are greenish or 
deficient in pigment. The chosen parts are introduced without delay 
into an apparatus in which they can be reduced to a pulp. I found a 
porcelain sausage-machine far better than the large wedgwood mortar 
which I first employed for tliis purpose. During the crushing process, 
a slender stream of strong alcohol, faintly acidulated with sulphuric 
acid, falls upon the bruised mass. The crimson pulp thereby prepared 
is submitted to strong pressure (avoidingcontactwith metal), the deep 
crimson liquor from it being strained first through cambric and then 
through Swedish paper; the squeezed pulp is then again exhausted 
with strong alcohol.' The united liquors may now be shaken with a 
little moist precipitated barium carbonate, and afterwards a^ain fil¬ 
tered. They are then introduced into a capacious retort immersed 
in a water-bath, most of the alcohol being thus removed by distilla¬ 
tion. If this process be carried far enough, a mass of deep-coloured, 
resinous-looking substance sinks to the bottom of the retort, while a 
rich-red liquid remains above it. The resin is the colouring matter, 
but not pure; the Kquid also contains the same substance, part of 
which may be separated from it by further evaporation at a gentle 
heat. But the remaining liquor retains much colouring matter in 
adutHm, owing to the solvent action of the organic acids, sugar, and 
otlier snbBtanc^ which likewise present. By dilution with much 
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'water and subsequent repose, a further separation of more colouring 
matter may be caused. 

So far we have described the extraction of the colouring matter in 
the form of a resinous mass, plastic when warm, and almost liquid 
when originally deposited. I did not at once ascertain the best and 
most thorough way of purifying this product, but was content to 
agitate its alcoholic solution with barium carbonate, and then to pre¬ 
cipitate the colouring matter from the filtered liquid by pouring it into 
absoh^ ethei< It will be convenient here to assign the provisional 
nam^ of colein to the product now being described, not because I wish 
it tg^e regarded as new, but in order to avoid an awkward periphrasis, 
and the assumption that it is identical with similar colouring matters 
which have been previously named. 

An early analysis of colein may be cited here, not because it afforded 
numbers which were subsequently confirmed, but in order to afford 
some notion of the tedious steps by which the inquiry progressed; 
for it was necessary to test every modification of the processes of puri¬ 
fication and preparation by means of quantitative analysis. 

Analysis I. Colein, prepared from red resin by repeated solution 
in alcohol, filtration, evaporation, and washing of residue with ether. 
This specimen was dried in vmuo over sulphuric acid. 

*4224 gram gave *7893 gram OOg and *396 gram B[20. 

*3914 „ *0034 „ ash = *86 per cent. 

•405 „ ‘0346 „ PtAmsOle by combustion with soda- 

lime = *54 per cent- N". 

1*2395 gram lost *0247 in water-oven ~ 2*0 per cent. 

Thus the obvious impurities amounted to 3*4 per cent., but in 
reality the nitrogen and the ash represented much larger quantities of 
intruding substances; for the ash was derived from the hme and 
potash salts of both organic and inorganic acids; while the nitrogen 
occurred mainly as a compound of an alkaloid closely resembling 
nicotine. It is, therefore, impossible to effect an adequate correction 
in the analytical numbers by means of a mere deduction of ash, 
moisture, aud nitrogen from the substance taken, and of water from 
the total water weighed in the calcium chloride tube. But the resulting 
percentages are interesting, so far as they go, in connection with the 
later results. They are— 

Carbon, 62*73 per cent. Hydrogen, 5*11 per cent. 

j^nalysis II.—^The next specimen analysed had been prepared by 
repeated solution in alcohol and a. final precipitation by means of 
absolute ether. It was nearly free from nitrogen and ^h,>but was not 
quite dry, having been merely kept over sulphuric acidic otczw? tiJJ 
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constant in weight. Burnt with copper oxide, in a platinum boat, in 
a current of oxygen, it gave these results*— 

*288 gave *594 CO 2 , *1396 H 2 O, *0015 ash. 

Deducting ash, these numbers corresponding with the following per¬ 
centages :— 

Carbon, 66*54, Hydrogen, 6*41, Oxygen, 38*05. 

A trace of alcohol was found to have been retained by this pre¬ 
paration, and thus the percentage of hydrogen was raised and that of 
carbon lowered. 

Analysis III.—^The sample employed for this analysis had been pre¬ 
pared from the lead-componnd of colein, to which I have to refer 
again shortly. By decomposing this lead salt with sulphuric acid in 
strong alcohol, and then evaporating the alcoholic jfiltrate, and further 
purifying the colein present by the means already described, a nearly 
pure product was obtained. It was dried in va&ao first, and then at 
about 90® C. The results were : *4968 gave 1*0329 CO 3 . *2144 BE 20 . 
*0013 ash. Deducting ash, these results correspond with the following 
percentages:— 

Carbon, 56*85. Hydrogen, 4*80. Oxygen, 38*35. 

Analyses IT, T, and YI. Colein purified by treatment with alcohol 
and ether as before, then dissolved once more in alcohol and pre¬ 
cipitated by waier. This process proved to be an excellent one, and 
was adopted in all subsequent operations. The three analyses here 
given were made with the same sample dried at about 90®. It was, 
however, found that traces of alcohol obstinately adhered to it. 

Colein taken. COg. HjO- Ash. 


IT_ *4602 *949 lost *0036 

T.. -4125 *846 *1943 *0037 

TI_ *446 *9135 *2087 *0035 

The corresponding percentages are:— 

IV. T. TT. 

Carbon. 56*67 56*41 56*30 

Hydrogen.. ...... — 5*26 5*24 

Oxygen. — 38*33 38*46 


Analyses TTI to XE- The colein for these analyses had been pre¬ 
pared and ptLrified in the same manner as that last described; it was 
dried in the water-oven. The hydrogen of all the analyses showed an 

,f The freights refeixed to here and throughout the paper are grains and decimalB 
of wne method of oomhustion was employed in all the analyses. 
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extreme range of no more tlian *16 per cent., but tbe fluctuations in 
tbe carbon were too large to be satisfactory- It was fonnd tbat a 
sHglit error, arising from imperfect removal of OO 2 from tbe oxygen 
iised, bad vitiated tbe results of Analyses VII to IX, so far as tbe 
carbon is concerned. Analyses X and XI were made after tbe cbance 
of sucb experimental error recurring bad been prevented- 


Colein taken. 

002 . 

H 3 O. 

Asli. 

Vn_ *4427 

•9542 

•2005 

•001 

Vm .. -4285 

•9257 

•1935 

•002 

IX_ -4415 

•9499 

•194 

•0015 

X _ • 437-5 

•9275 

•1988 

•001 

XI_ -4687 

•9915 

•2096 

•0016 

The corresponding percentages, after 

deduction of the ash, are— 

YII. 

TUI. 

IX. X. 

XI. 

Carbon .... 68’91 

69*19 

68-88 57-95 

57-69 

Hydrogen ... 5*04 

5-04 

4-90 6-06 

4-96 

Oxygen .... 36*05 

35-77 

36-22 • 36-99 

37-45 

Analyses XII and XIII. Colein purified by alcohol, ether, and pre- 

cipitation and much washing with water at 50®—60® C. 
hath at 100®- This sample was practically pure. 

; dried in air- 

'Oolein talen. 

OOs- 

HjO. 

Ash. 

Xli _ -447 

•9429 

•202 

•001 

XIH..., -524 

1-098 

-24 

002 

The oorresponding percentages are— 




XI. 

XU. 


Oarbon .... 

67-66 

57-37 


Hydrogen .. 

6-02 

5-10 


Oxygen ... 

S7-32 

37-63 



Amongst .tbe preceding thirteen analyses, there are five which I be¬ 
lieve represent accurately, from one cause or another, the composition 
of pure colein. In other cases some defect in ibe mode of preparation 
or desiccation of the sample, or else in the combustion-process itself, 
has interfered with tbe accuracy of tbe results. I am, however, of 
opinion that the singular difficulty of * dealing with substances of the 
class to which colein belongs, justifies and explains the range in the 
percentages deduced from the majority of the analyses cited: this 
range in fact is not a very wide one. The percentages from ihe five 
. aaalyses, which, critically examined appear to me to be most deserving 
of acceptance, are here arr^ged' 

VOL. XXXI. 
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So. <rf Bar cent. Bop cent- 

ODalyaiB. BrepMation. oapbtm. hyrtrogen. 

m.. From lead-salt. 56-85 4-80 

X.... JPimfied by alcobol, ether,! 57*95 5-06 

XI .. \ and water. j 57*69 4*96 

Xli.. / Treated similarly to last, but "1 57*66 5*02 

Xm.t with water at 50“—«)®. / 57*37 6*10 


The mean percentages deduced from the aboTO analyses are girett 
below; and, for comparison, the percentages required by the formula 

c„n„o#— 

Bxperime&t. Theorj. 

Carbon .... 5?*50 51^*67 

Hydrogen .. 4“99 4*76. 

Oaygen .... E7*51 37*57 


We will now see bow far tbe suggested formnia is confirmed by tbe 
asalysia of tbe lead-ssdt. 

Zead-saZjg—Tbe most satisfactory compound of oolein wbicb 
I bare yet been able to obtain was ibis lead-salt; its preparation was 
oondncted tbns:—Ordinary nentr^ lead acetate* was dissolved in 
alcohol of 70 per cent., tbe solntioQ was filtered. Pore colein in 
powder was then dissolved in another x>ortion of tbe same alcobol; 
the two Solutions were then mixed, decided excess of lead acetate 
being used. Tbe dull indigo precipitate was washed with weak 
alcobol and then with water free from carbonic acid, until all soluble 
lead-salts were removed j it was then dried in ^acuo over snlphuric 
acid. Snob of tbe dried mass as bad been in contact with tbe 
porcelain snrfece of tbe basin showed a faint coppery lustre. 

Analysis XIV. Golein lead-siEdt, dried in watei>oven. *638 gave 
*924002, -ISOSH^a 

Analysis XV. Colein lead-salt, another preparation, dried at 100^. 
•4518 gave *6626 CO., *131 H^O. 

Analysis XVI. Oolein lead-salt, another and purer preparation, 
dried at 100®. *453 gave *6299 CO 2 , *121 H 2 O. 

Analyrils XVH. Colein lead-salt, same as last, dried at 100®. *491 

gWT^ *2865 FbSO*. 

Kikimlated into percentages, these results beedmo— 


XIY. 

XV. 

XVI; 

XVII. 

Carbon .: -. 39*49 

39*99 

37*92 

— 

Hydrogen .. 3*14 

8’2S 

2*96 

— 

jLead ...... — 

— 

— 

32*9 

Oxygen.... — 

— 

— 

— 


Tlia pifepairatiQn r^rasented by analyses XVI rad XVII was sttb- 
aaqraa^y. asoertamed to be purer than tbe earlier specimen analysed, 
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wMcIl contained some free colein. We must therefore employ the per¬ 
centages derived from the two last analyses in comparing experiment 
and theory. 


Experiment. 

Carbon. 37‘92 

Hydrogen ....... 2'96 

Lead . 32*90 

Oxygen. 26*22 


Theory, 

OaoSiaPhOjo* 

38*40 

2*88 

33*12 

25*60 


I think that the empirical formulae which I have suggested for 
colein and its lead-salt are rendered extremely probable by llie results 
of the analysis of those preparations in the purity of which I feel 
the greatest confidence. Further endeavonrs to estimate the molecular 
weight of colein by means of watching the changes of colour wrought 
in its solution by means of standard acids and alkalis have not done 
much in elucidating this question. I hope that some new metallic 
derivatives of colein and some compounds with organic bodies, which 
I expect to be able to prepare, may decide this point. 

It remains now to give a description of the physical and chemical 
properties of colein, to compare it with kindred compounds, and to 
note its mode of occurrence in the particular plant from which my 
supplies have been derived. 

Colein when pure is a brittle solid of resinous aspect and con- 
choidal fracture. The colour of its powder* is reddrsh-porplo, but it 
usually shows a colour verging upon crimson, owing to the presence 
of a trace of acid. It dissolves freely in moderately strbaig akiohol 
with a colour, which is perhaps best described as scsnewhere between 
catimson and violet; in absolute alcohol (distilled fres^ from sodium), 
even when warm, it is, when itself dry, much less soluble^ The sdco- 
holic solution of colein, if neutral, soon loses it& colour, owing, as I 
conclude, to no reduction of the colein, but iderely to* its union with a 
portion of the alcohol. The full intensity of the original colour may 
be restored by the removal of the alcohol in a current of hydrogen, 
while a drop of sulphuric acid gives an equally marked red reaoi^on 
with an alcoholic solution which has been kept till nearly colourless, 
and with one that has but just been made. It is beautiful to watch a 
nearly colourless solution of cblein; recover its hue as* it is being 
warmed, to drive off the alcohol, on the steam-bath. The disap¬ 
pearance or fading of the colour of Colein solutions, both alcoholic 
and aqueous, is prevented by the presence of acids, and^ in some 
degree, of certain salts and organic compounds. Colein is but 
sKghtly soluble in water, and quite insoluble in ether, both of th^ 
liquids precipitating it from its alcoholic solution^—^the laifter com¬ 
pletely, the former imperfectly and somewhat slowly. H the cddln, 

T 2 
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after precipitation by water, be gently warmed under water, it will 
partially fuse at 50®—60® 0., and in that condition scattered par¬ 
ticles may be welded into a single mass or drawn ont into threads. 
When dry it is not fnsible at 100°, At higher temperatures it gives 
olT traces of a thymol-like substance and leaves a bulky charcoal. 

By acids a solntion of colein is reddened, the quantity of acid neces¬ 
sary to produce thiR effect being very small, so small indeed, as to make 
it prtjbable tha^ colein is really a red acid itself, bnt that its colour is 
generally modified by a trace of ammonia in the acid solution; and 
the test-papers imbued with it keep their colour well. On the gradual 
addition of a weak solution of ammonia to a colein solution, a series of 
changes in its colour occur, the order being pnrple, violet, indigo, 
chrome-green, and greyish-yellow. When once the yellow stage has 
been reached, the colein has been profomidly altered and is no longer 
susceptible of being reddened by an acid- On examining the absorption 
spectra of these acid, neutral, and alkaline solutions, it will be found 
that their shaded portions do not present very definite features. How¬ 
ever, it may be stated that it is possible to reproduce the exact spec¬ 
trum of the coloured contents of a cell of the coleus stem by means of a 
neutral solution of colein, thus negativing the idea that colein might be 
a product rather than an educt. It may be stated that the red acid 
solution of coleus shows a slight shade over the farther red of the 
-spectrum up to about 31 on a scale where the E line is 71, the D line 
50, and the C line 34. The space between 32 and 58 or 59 is bright, 
but a very decided absorption begins at 59, and cuts off the green and 
a little of the blue of the spectrum.' The solution assumed to be neutral 
shows a narroTver unobscured space lying between 32 and 51; the 
band at 51 is very decided up to 58 and shades off beyond. The 
g^reen alkaline solution of colein has the red more obscured, especially 
about 32; the bright space between this and the second dark band is 
very narrow, the latter band beginning at about 41 and attaining its 
greatest blackness about 46: this band soon becomes very faint, and 
almost dii^ppears at 59 in weak solutions. 

I do not give these measurements as having any claim to exactness; 
but they may serve as helps in identifying colein with some of those 
colouring matteirs which have received different names, but which are 
certainly not far removed from it. Spectroscopic examination of such 
• substances should, however, always be connected with the completest 
chemical investigatton, including ultimate analysis, or differences will 
be found where sone exist. The acid, neutr^, or alkaline reaction 
of the solution, the presence of oi^er compounds not themselves 
Of^bured, and ihe marked inffueuce of difBsreut solvents will, in many 
sender specfyoBcopi& unless supported by chemical 
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-With concentrated snlphnrio acid colein forms an orange-coloured 
liquid whiclij on dilution with water, presents the red, colour and other 
characters of an acid solution of unaltered colein. It is dissolved with 
a crimson colour by acid of sp, gr. 1*53. In either case, if only 
enough acid to dissolve it be used, much of the colein may be repre-' 
cipitated on the addition of water. Nitric acid converts colein into a 
brown resinous mass. Caustic alkalis—even ammonia—^profoundly 
alter colein, but no definite products have yet been found. Of all the 
reactions which colein furnishes with metallic salts not yet named in 
this paper, that with stannic chloride is the most interesting. A 
splendid violet precipitate, apparently permanent, is produced when 
this chloride is added to a strong alcoholic solntion of colein. This 
tin compound awaits investigation. 

The distribution of the colouring matter in the plant demands a word 
or two of explanation. In the leaves it is confined mainly to the epi¬ 
dermal cells, and to the hairs connected, therewith. In the stem it 
occurs quite capriciously distributed, not only in the epidermis and 
hairs, hut also in abundance in many parts of the parenchyma of the 
pith- Occasionally it may be seen in a few parenchymatous cells 
bordering the fibro-vascular bundles, but it is absent from the vessels 
themselves and from the whole cortical tissue. Its mode of occurrence 
in the hairs of the stem and leaf of the plant is most curious. A hair 
having, say six cells, may have the terminal cells richly tinted and all 
the others free from ooleixu It has clearly been formed throughout 
the plant m situ,. It is also a substance of lower physiological position, 
than the less oxidis-ed chlorophyll. 

A careful comparison of colein with such colouring matters as those 
named byanin, erythrophyll,- oenolin, &c., has yet to be made. I am 
quite aware of the importance of such comparison, but I cannot pro¬ 
mise to undertake so laborious a study until I have further elucidated 
the real nature of colein itself. It must be confessed that all the 
chemical evidence yet obtained points to the identity of colein with 
the anthocyan of Marquart, the cyanin of Fremy and Cloez, the 
erythro^hyU of Morren, and with the oenolin extracted from red 
wines by Glenard. I confess to my ignorance of the results ob¬ 
tained by this last chemist until my own analyses had been completed. 
He obtained a colouring matter which agreed not only in all its 
recorded characteristics with colein, and indeed with the substances 
described under the three names just cited, but in centesimal com¬ 
position also. Glenard analysed the substance itself and its lead-salt, 
and was thus led to adopt the same formulae as those which my 
analyses support. Should all these colouring matters prove identical,, 
as I strongly suspect, Glanard^'s name of oenolin, may perhaps deserve. 
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tibe. preferenee, slioiild His formnla be confirmed. Antbocyan may 
claim priority o£ description, but not of analysis. 

To my assistant, Mr. R. C. Woodcock, my best thanks are due 
for the care which he has bestowed upon the analytical work involved 
in this research. 


iX .—On some J>erivaiives of I)UhymyUrichloreiha^ 

By 2>r. Emil Jagm- 

I HAVE elsewhere (JBer, d. Oeitiseh, GTi&m, Qes,^ vii, 1197) shown that a 
white resinons palpitate is produced when snlphnric acid diluted 
with one-third of its volume of glacial acetic acid is added to a mix- 
tore of one molecule of chloral and two molecules of thymol, care 
being taken that the temx>eTatiire of the mixture shall always be kept 
low. 

A solution of this precipitate in alcohol deposits on evaporation 
white crystals of dithymyltrichloreihane, belonging to the monoclinio 
sysiem, and melting at 194”. The composition of this body is 

CCla*CH\ / -f C 2 H« 0 , and the above reaction is represented 

as follows;— 


O.CIa.C.O.H 4 - 2 CiJS» 0 H = C22H37CI3O2 + H2O. 

That dithymyltrichlorethane contains the hydroxyls of thymol is 
shown by the fact that it forms diaceiyl- and dibenzoyl-compounds. 

By acting with strong oxidising agents upon dithymyltrichlorethane, 
as well as upon most of its derivatives, yellow crystals are obtained 
which can be volatilized in a cnrrent of steam, and prove to consist 
of ahnost pure thymoquinone. Hence it would appear that the alde¬ 
hyde residiie is linked to that carbon-atom of thymol which is attacked 
on oxidising the latter to form the quinone. 

When heated with zinc-dust, dithymyltrichlorethane exchanges its 
chlorine for hydrogen, and produces, not oidy the saturated dithymyl- 
etban^, but likewise the non-saturated dithymyletfaene. 

XiaHiiOH 

crystallises in large, white 

WMwded plates, meiti^ at 180^. It dnssolves in most of the nsnal 
edteailB with the exc^tien: of water. Weak reagents do not aifect it, 
hut Wronger ones destroy the molecule completely. 
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y forms needle-shaped crystals 

OioH-iaOH 

which melt at 170—171°. It is rather more soluble than the fore¬ 
going compound, but is also quite insoluble in water. 

Weak oxidising agents exert a most remarkable action upon this 
body. When a dilute alcoholic solution is treated with potassium 
ferrocyanide, small green crystals are formed. If, before the addition 
of the ferrocyanide, the solution w rendered alkaline by the addition 
of a small quantity of carbonate of soda or of ammonia, the green 
colour of the crystals is no longer seen, but a flocculent red preci¬ 
pitate falls down, and this when dissolved in chloroform is again 
deposited in the form of dark-red cjystals. 

Analysis of the green crystals gave the following results :— 

O’lSSO gram yielded 0‘5542 gram CO 3 and 0*1894 gram HaO. 

This agrees closely with the formula 

Calculated. Found. 


C. 81*73 81*69 

H _ 8 85 8*37 


The melting point is 214—^215°. They resist the flection,of nearly 
all solvents, with the exception of toluene and ehloroforio, from which 
they may be reciystallised, although considerable loss is experienced in 
the process. ^ 

Analysis of the red crystals gave the following results;— 

0*1542 gram gave 0*4633 gram CO 2 and 0*1184 gram H^O, 
corresponding to the fpimmla 

Calculated. Found. 


C. 81-99 8T93 

H 8*07 8-17 


When heated to 215° the red crystals melt, forming a brown Uquid. 

They dissolve easily in chloroform, but are nearly insoluble in all 
other solvents, whilst acids and alkalis, even in a very weak state, 
decompose them readily. 

A mixture of dithymylethene and the red crystals dissolved in chlo¬ 
roform deposits on evaporation the above-described green needles. 

The same relation which exists between hydroquinone, qtdnhydrone, 
and qninone, appears to hold good between dithymylethene and these 
two products of its oxidation. Hence it wonld appear not inappro¬ 
priate to call the green crystals dUhymylquinhydroTisthmef and the red 
ones dithymylquinanethene^ thus: 
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(1.) GH*z:0<^ 


,0ig£[i20S 

eieHlaOH:. 


< ioE[iaOH!* 

ioHkOv 

(2.) > 
_ vOioHi20 

CHaZZCC 

XioHwOK: 


(3.) 


✓OioE[i20v 

CH2ZIC< > 

^CioHisO^ 


The quinone can be easily reduced to dithymylethene by sulpEitrons 
acid in the cold, if suspended in the original floccnlenh state in alcohol, 
but when once crystallised,* it requires boiling in order to dissolve it- 
At a temperature of 100®, however, the snlphurio acid formed by*' the 
reaction proves sufficient partially to decompose the substance, and 
only a small qnantity of dithymylethene is formed, together with a 
large qnantity of a resinons matter. A better method, however, is"to 
reduce the quinone with zinc-dust and acetic acid, as in this way the^ 
formation of resinons matter is avoided. 

By means of this reaction pure dithymylethene can easily be pra- 
dnced. It is only necessary to treat the impure mixture of dithymyl¬ 
ethene and dithymylethane obtained by the action of zinc-dust on 
dithymyltrichlorethane, with weak oxidising agents, which act only 
on the ethene-componnd, and convert it into the insoluble quinhy- 
drone, which is then again reduced as described above. 


ThX OwSXS CoULEfiS, Maxchesteb^. 
J^une^ 1876. 
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ABBTBi±CTS OF CHEMICAL PAPERS PUBLISHED IN 
BRITISH AND FOREiaN' JOURNALS. 

G'tfneral a-nd PhyBical Chemistry. 

Theory of ‘ LTtminoTis Flames. By Karl Heumaitn (TAebifs 
Annalen^ clxxsdii, 102—140).—This paper, the thii'd of a* series on the 
same subject, contains the results of the author’s experiments on the 
effect of cooling and heating Inminous fiames. The results are 
summed up as follows :— 

A cold object, such as a metal wire, brought into contact with a 
luminous flame, not only extinguishes that portion of the flame imme¬ 
diately surrounding it, but also destroys the luminosity of a much 
larger part of the flame. 

As a rule, carbonaceous illuminating materials may burn with or 
without separation of carbon (i.e., with luminous or non-luminous 
flames^), according as the temperature of the flame is sufficiently high 

I mstibles diluted with indifferent gases require a higher 
> cause separation of carbon than when not so dilutcjd. 
ion of soot on objects brought into a luminous flame is 
mce of cooling; on the contrary, reducing the temperar- 
3 prevents, either partially or entirely, the separation of 
is deposited even on. red-hot surfaces, but it burns away 
tact with air, 

* of iron or other good conductors of heat prevent the 
the lower part of the flame to a greater extent than 
jeatite. When a gas-burner is heated to redness, the 
lit produced by the combustion of the gas issuing from it 
jr increased, the consumption remaimug the same; and 
s greater the smaller the consumptien of gas, 
of heating the burner is two-fold: The luminosity is 
d at the same time it extends lower down the flame. 
Garbon is separated sooner,' and more strongly heated. - J. R. . 

The Specific Rbtatoiy Power of Glucose (Grape-sugar). 

By B, Tollbns (JDevLL CJiem. Oes. JBer., ix, 1531—1538).—In his 

P revious researches with solutions containing from 3 —10 grams in 
OO ’e.c., the author found that the mean rotation for the hydrate 
CeH^Oe + H 2 O was-about 48'47% and for the anhydride about 53*10®. 
Further experiments show that in concentrated solutions the. specific 
rotation of glucose rises -with the degr.ee of concentration up to 53*36® 
for the hydrate and 58*70® for the anbydridej and these results agree 
with the observations- of Landolt (^Berichte^ ix; 901). The rotatory., 
power of the solution may be calculated by the formula— 

fu) D = 47*92541 + 0*016534 P + 0*0003883 P,* 
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where the specific rotation for sodium l%ht, and P is the per¬ 

centage weight of the solution. The anhydride mnst previonsly he 
mnltiplied by 1*1 to convert it into the hydrate. If we take instead 
of the percentage of the rotatory substance that of the solvent (j), as 
Landolt does, the formula becomes— 

CoOj, = 53*36181 - 0*093194 q + 0*0003883 

. G. T- A. 

Sensitiveness Silver Bromide to the Green Bays as 
modified by the presence of other Substances. By M. Oabby 
liBA (Am. /. of 8ci. [3], xi, 459—461).—The object of the researches 
described in this paper was to determine whether the sensitiveness of 
silver bromide for green Kbys is really enhanced by the addition of red 
colouring matters to the photographic film. Not one of the number of 
red pigments tried by the author produced the alleged effect, with the 
single exception of corallin; and in this case the increase of sensitive¬ 
ness was much more marked with the red rays than with the green. 
Nor does the heightened effect depend on the colour of the corallin ; 
for the presence of a weak acid, in quantity insufficient to change the 
colour, completely destroys the power of the corallin to exalt the sen¬ 
sitiveness for the green rays. On the other Imnd many colourless 
substances were found, of which some increased and others decreased 
the sensitiveness to green light. The author points out that photo¬ 
graphic effects depend upon several distinct factors, namely, the 
sensitiveness of the film, the time of exposure, the intensity of the 
light, and the development. Yariations in any one of these pa^iculars 
will give rise to very different results, even in cases where the remain¬ 
ing conditions are identical; and this circumstance intiodnces much 
risk of erroneous conclusions being drawn. B. B. 

Polarisation of Blectrodes in Water free from Air. By J. A- 
PXfBKiKO CPhilMdg. [5], 1,142—148).—“When an electrolyte (dilute 
sulphuric acid) fiows in a veiy strong magnetic field, the electromotive 
force generated by its motion effects the electrolysis of ithe liquid, such 
electrolysis being held to he proved by the subsequent polarisation of 
the electrodes.” This statement of the author was objected to on the 
grpund that the polarisation observed was due to the presence of dis- 
fsolved air- This objection is met by the experiments here detailed. 

A tube 30 c.m, long and 2^ c.m. wide was closed at one end by an 
india-mbber stopper, through which passed two platinum wires carrying 
chemically cle^ platinum plates. The tube was filled with well boiled 
^ute sulphur^ acid, the air pumped out by a Sprengel pump, and 
the vacuum maintained for several days. An arrangement capable of 
producing a veasy sm^l electromotive force was employed, and a very 
aessaitive mir^r galvanometer included in the circuit. The experi- 
mputs were then pi^ormed as follows:— 

(1.) The weire made perfect^ neutral. 

(2.) The galvanometer was excluded m>m the ch^it, and ,a di^ct 
eiijnfmt sent thmug decomposing cell for^ohe minute. \ 

(S.) The polarisation was measured by tise swing made ^y the gal- 
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vanometer needle when the electrodes were suddenly connected 
with it. 

{4.) The swing made hy the needle when the same current was 
started throngh the cell and galvanometer in one current was observed, 
the platinum plates having been brought to a neutral position. 

Experiments were first made with water freed from air, and secondly 
with thoroughly aerated water. In both cases the same results were 
obtained (tables are given), but it was observed that whereas in the 
aerated liquid the polarisation rapidly disappears, in the air-free liquid 
it is very troublesome to get rid of the last traces. 

In order to show that electrolysis really takes place, a tube con¬ 
taining platinum plates was so arranged that a current of acidulated 
water could be m^e to pass through it. The tube being full of acid, 
the plates were polarised feebly, and it was found that if the current 
was made to pass slowly, the polarisation of water was scarcely 
diminished, but if it flowed violently, so as to wipe off the adhering 
gases, the polarisation was entirely destroyed. 

This experiment seems to point out that polarisation is in all cases 
only unseen electrolysis. F. D. B. 

Molecular Volumes of Sulphates and Selenates. By Otto 
Petteksson (JDefuL Chem. 0es. J5er.,ix, 1559—1566).—^A. Oonstitutian 
of Double Salts .—The sulphates and selenates of K, Am, Rb, Cs, have 
the following volumes:— 


Diff. from 

Sulphates. 

Diff. of 
Volume. 

Selenates. 

Diff. from 
K-Salt.. 

-0 

£ 2804 . 

65-37 

6’54 

B 2 Se 04 . 

71-91 

•0 

919 

AmaS 04 . 

74-56 

6-89 

AmsSe 04 . 

81*45 

9-54 

7-90 

BbjSOi. 

73*27 

6-70 

Bh»SeC^4« 

79-^7 

8-06 

22-8 

OS3SO4. 

88-1 

6-5 

C 8 jSe 04 . 

94-^ 

22-7 


This table shows— 

( 1 .) That in the series of sulphates and selenates of K, Am, Bb, 
Cs, the molecular volume is regularly increased by 6*6 when the 
group SO 4 is exchanged for the group SeO*. 

(2.) That the substitution of Am®, Rba, Css for K 2 produces an 
increase of volume of 9, 8 , 28 in the seleiiates as in the sulphates. 

The same regularity of increased volume shows itself in the double 
salts. 
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(a.) Alums. 

Piff. -from Piff. of PiJ3E. from 

K.-Sait. Sulphates. Volume. Selenates. E-Salt. 

E2AI24SO4 + 24H2O. KsALjiSeO? + 24H2O. . 

•0 541*6 26*4=:4x6*6 568*0 '0 

Am3Al34S04 + 24 H 2 O. Ain2Al24Se04 + 24 H 2 O. 

10*6 552*2 26*4=4x6*6 578*6 10*6 

Eb2Al24S04 + 24H2O. Rh2Alg4SfeOs + 24^30. 

9-4 551-0 25-2=4x6-3 576*2 8*2 

C83AI34SO4 + 24H2O. CB 2 Ala 4 Se 04 + 24H2O.. 

27*6 . 569*2 26*4=4x 6*6 595*6 27*6 


In the chrome-alums the difference of volume, shows itself clearly 
between-the sulphates and selenates; the difference between .K3, Ubi, 
Am3 is not so clear. 


Sulphates. 

E2Crj{4St)4 -i- 24^2^. 

542*2 

, SifT. of Tdume. 

28-8 = 4 X 7-1. 

Sdenates. 
KjCrjiSeOi + 

5710 

Aiii3Crg4S04 -t- 24SO3. 

553*6 

23-€ = 4 X 6‘0 

Am^r^4!Se04,-)- 24BCO. 
577-4. 

Rb30Pj4SO4 24BC30. 

554*6 

22-2 = 4 X S'5 

24JErgO. 

576-8 

Tl2Cr24S04 + 24H3O. 

5542 

22-4.= 4 X 5-6 

a3sCr.4Se04 + 2JtHjO. 
676-6 


The volumes of the iron-alums are as follows ^— 


K3Fe24S04 + 24HsO = 551*41 

Am3Fe,4S04H- 24 H 3 O = 559*4/ 
TUFeA^SOi 4 24 H 2 O = 568-2 


difference = 8*0 


Alums could not be obtained from iron and selenic acid. 

Sodium-aluminium selenate has a smaller volume than the sulphate, 
a relation without example in the whole series of sulphates and sele- 
nates; while thalliDm-alumixdum selenate is anomalous in the opposite 
direction. Perhaps tho molecules of the water of crystallisation are 
not in the same state of condensation in these two as in the other 
aiui^ 

It is worthy of note that the molecular volumes of the alums investi¬ 
gated lie between 541 and 596- The volumes of the sulphate-aluins 
lie between 541 and 569, those of the selenate-alums between 568 and 
596, BO that the last member of the sulphate series (Cs-AJ. alum) and 
the first of the selenate series have the same volume. It would thus 
seem that the El, Ana, Bb, Gs-salt is contained unaltered in the alums. 
To determine this point ah attempt was made to separate the water 
Izhm the alum, but iAda was successful only in the case of potassium- 
idtunminm suiphate (by careful heating for a week). 
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Vol. of anhydrous alum. Vols. of components. 

H2Ai.i4!S04. EI 9 SO 4 + Ai23S04. 

192-46 65‘'36 126*42 = 191*78 

Hence when an alum can be obtained in the anhydrous state its 
volume exactly equals the sum of the volumes of its components. 

0. 'Double Sulphates and Selenates of Co, Ni, On.—^These salts con- 
hrm the hypothesis that in double salts the components are contained 
unaltered. This is more obvious in the case of the selenates, and a 
table is given to show that the volumes of the double salts are equal 
to the sums of the volumes of their components. A second table shows 
that the usual difPerence of volume (6*0 or a multiple of 6*0) exists 
between the selenates and sulphates of Cu, Hi, Co, with K. and Am, 
and also the difference between the Am and K salts. Favre and 
Valson concluded from their experiments that the double salts cannot 
exist in aqueous solution, but are formed at the moment of crystallisa¬ 
tion. The author shows that as no contraction takes place on crystal¬ 
lisation, these salts may be supposed to exist in the same state in 
solution as after crystallisation, though the double salt of thaUium is 
an exception. 


B. 'Volumes of the Sulphates and Selenates of the rare Metals, 


Snlphates. 
Y 338 O 4 + 8 HjO. 
240-4 

Diff. of Tolume. 

-17-8 = 8 X 6-0 

Selenates. 

Y233e04 -4- SH^O. 

258-2 

]E)rA3S04 + 8 S 2 O. 

238-6 

■ '21'4 = S X 7T. 

Er^SSeOf + 8 H 2 O. 
2600 

!Eh4S04 + 18HaO. 

425-0 

■25-6 = 4x6-4 

Th4Se04 + I 8 H 0 O. 
4506 

The following table also shows the difference between the volumes 
of anhydrous and crystallised sulphates:— 

Anhydrous. 

T 43 SO 4 . 

178-5 

Diff. of yolume. 

61-9 = vol. of 8 H 2 O 

Crystallised. 

Ys 3S04 + SHjO. 

240-4 

£r23S04. 

178-6 

60-0 = „ 8 HsO 

Y!r23S04 + S^sO. 

238-6 

]Di2S304. 

155-6 

96-4 = „ 8H»0 

D 12 SSO 4 8 U 2 C. 

251-0 

IA 33 SO 4 . 

157-0 

97-8 = 39 91 I 2 O 

TJ 823 SO 4 + 9 D 2 O. 

254-8 


a. T. A. 


An Improvement of HojBmann^s Vapour-density Apparatus. 
By O. Bngler (^Deut, Ohem, Ghs, Ber,^ ix, 1419—1421).—In using 
naphthalene-vapour for the determination of vapour-densities, several 
diffiLculties are encountered; the tubes easily get stopped up by solid 
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naplatlialene, and the mercnrj is too suddenly heated, and cracks the 
harometer-tube, &c. To avoid this, the lower part of the outer tube is 
surrounded by a kind of Liebig’s condenser, which is filled with 
paraffin-oil, and can be heated by an arrangement like that of a hot 
water funnel. O. S. 

Bmployment of Compressed Air in Filtering Solutions. 
By W, Leube (Biriyl.polyt. J,, ccxxi, 347).—^Two funnels of copper- 
sheet are made to fit one upon the other at the open ends, so as to be 
air-tight, and are secured for this purpose by screw-threads. The one 
is thus screwed down upon the other. In the lower funnel is a glass 
one inserted, which fits accurately, and is made quite secure by cement. 
The small end of the lower funnel passes through an india-mbber 
stopper, &roi^h which also a bent tube ]^sses. The india-rubber stopper 
fits air-tight into a glass bottle, in which the filtrate collects. In the 
glass f nntiel is placed a small platinum-foil funnel, and into this the 
paper filter fits. The tube of the upper funnel is connected by an 
inffia^rubber tube with the tap of the apparatus which delivers the 
csompressed air. When the compressiou and suction are combined, a 
contiderably accelerated rate of filtration is the result, over that 
obtained with either method singly. 

The following table gives information as to the advantage ob^ 
iaiued:— 


Drops of filtered JE%uid per minute. 


tTndep ordinaiy 

•With 

Sy suction or 

Combined compression 

atmospheric pressure. 

compressed air. 

rurefsction. 

and rare&otion. 

12 

46 

46 

56 

12 

40 

42 

66 

10 

25 

27 

36 

9 

32 

20 

80 

9 

32 

29 

46 

6 

16 

15 

24 

3 

12 

13 

17 


W. S. 


Lecture Experimeute. By B. Toliehs (JDe/ui. Chem. Gee. Ber., 
ix, 1540—^1542).— JDeeompoeUion of Glass by Boiling Water. —Distilled 
■wsifeeap is Ixxiled in & flsslc provided wxtK two tn'bes, 'bent downws/rds a 
little above tbe cork, one of them made from ordinary glass, the other 
eombnstaon-tubing. A piece of delicate red litmus paper is 
■unaltered by the steam issuing from the tubes, but if a drop of the 
condensed water in the tube of ordinary glass is allowed -to fall on it, 
it becomes at once distinctly blue, while the water in the other tube 
produces effect. 

Bemmtstraiion of the Bresenet of Alcohol in Beer cmi Wine .—^Wine or 
beer is heated to boOing in a flask fitted with a glass tnhe, 1J meter 
and 1 cm. w^e. Ai first the walw^vapoujr becomes condensed 
a^d ruM back into the fiask, but tbe sSOne. of total condensation 
gpmdui^y xiaes tall it zeachm the top of the tube; if a light is thmi 
epphed a flasae of K)— a0«m. high may be obtained. Or the tube 
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taB,y fee bent downwaapds, and tiie first distillate lighted in a small 
capsule. 

Ascent of Water ca^ised hy JSvaporatinff Surfaces .—The pipe of a 
funnel is drawn out till the bore is reduced to a width of 1 mm. The 
funnel, is then placed on a cylinder half filled with water, and of such 
a height that the pipe reaches close to the bottom. A piece of bladder 
is tied over the top of the funnel, which is then filled with water. The 
evaporation from the surface of the bladder causes water to rise up 
into the funnel, and the rise may be shown by a few drops of. chloro- 
. fi>rm coloured with iodine, placed at the bottom of the cylinder. If 
the apparatus is exposed to a current of air (near an open window), 
the rise is very perceptible. G. T; A. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


On the Purification of Hydrogen Qas for Analytical Pur¬ 
poses. By Ernst Schobig (J, praht. Ghem. [2], xiv, 289—299).— 
The author has studied the action of a saturated solution of potassium 
permanganate in oxidising the gases which usually render hydrogen 
prepared from commercial zinc, impure. Whether the solution of per¬ 
manganate is acid, alkaline, or neutral, a layer of pumice stone, 10 cen¬ 
timeters high, soaked in permanganate, was amply sufficient to remove 
every trace of arsenic, antimony, phosphorus, and carbon, from the 
hydrogen, even when it had been intentionall;^ mixed with the com- 
poujx<£ of these elements with hydrogen. The arsenic was oxidised to 
arsenic acid, the antimony to oxide and acid, the phosphorus to phos- 
phcsric acid, and the hy^ocarbons to carbonic add. The current of 
hydrogen was in evteiy case moderately rapid. 

The only peculiarity in testing for the oxidation products mentioned 
is the method of ascertaining* if the gas is free from carbon. On 
passing the gas evolved from cast-iron and an acid through a red-hot 
tube, carbon was deposited; hut not after the gas had been washed 
with permanganate. An acid or neutral solution of permanganate 
does not remove sulphuretted hydrogen from hydrogen. The solution 
must therefore be alkaline. The permanganate is reduced to man- 
ganate at a certaiu stage of the reaction. It is better, however, to 
lead the gas first through permanganate, to remove arseniuretted 
hydrogen, <fec,; and then through soda to remove the. sulphuretted 
hydrogen, 

xhe author has also experimentally proved that pure hydrogen gas 
is slowly bnt completely oxidised by a solution of permanganate; and. 
tha^it reduces silver nitrate even in the dark. R. 

Pr^amtion of Iodic Add. By G. Sodini (Qats. OAem.itaL, 
vi, 821).—When this acid is prepared by passing chlorine into water 
containing suspended iodine, 20 parts of water to 1 of iodine must be 
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talsieii, in order to transform all tlie iodine into acid; otherwise cliloride 
of iodine is formed- 

Precipitated Sulpli’ap- B7 M. Sansoni and C. Capellini 
{Gas. Chlm. ital,, vi, 321).— Instead of acting on polysnlphide of 
calcium witli pure liydrocliloric acid, tlie commercial acid free from 
arsenic is used ; tlie precipitate collected and was tied is agmn milled 
witit acid, and left for abont an lionr, sbalcing from time to "time; tlie 
greyish, colour then disappears suddenly ; the acid is finally decanted, 
and used for a second operation. B'- B. 

Beliavioiir of Bromine and Snlplmr Bromide 'to Snl- 
pliTtretted Hydrogen. By A. Kaitmann (Bevi, Gh&m. Qes. Ber.., 
ix, 1574—1577).—Bromine and iodine differ from each other in their 
action on snlphnretted hydrogen, as is shown by the different evolu¬ 
tion of heat in each case. Thus:— 

I, + HaS = 2HI + S — 4500 ~ 2“6000 = - 16500 heatWts. 

2HI -h excess of water + 2T9500 = H- 39000 „ 

Bra + H*S = 2HBr + S — 4500 ^ 2*8500 — H- 12500 

2 HBr 4- excess of water + 2*20000 = -f- 40000 „ 

Iodine therefore and sulphuretted hydrogen can react on each other 
only in presence of water, till hy the increasing amount of ‘hydriodic 
acid in the water, the positive amount of the heat of absorption of the 
hydriodic acid has sunk from 39,000 to 16,500 units. 

Dry sulphuretted hydrogen is decomposed hy dry liqnid bromine 
into hydrobromic acid gas and clear brown liqnid sulphur bromide. 
This clear brown liqnid, after the deposition of the sulphur, was found 
to contain— 

While still saturated with .HBr 77, per cent, of bromine. 

After standing two days over lime . 66 „ 

After several months ^ 61 „ 

Sulphuretted hydrogen acts very slowly on this liquid, and finally 
produces a dark yellow solid mass, containing 18 per cent, of bromine 
saturated with HBr; after Btanding one day over HTna (during 
which snlphnr bromide escaped by sublimation), 9*6 per cent, of 
bromine. 

The action of sulphuretted hydrogen on bromine dissolved in water 
is unlimited. After the liquid is saturated at the ordinary temperature 
with hydrobromic acid, the latter escapes in the gaseous state. The 
aqueous solution formed at ordinary temperatures contained in a cubic 
centimeter— 

1. After the first violent reaction... 1*06 gram of HBr. 

H. After the addition of bromine, and when 

the isolation had become colourless.... ITl „ 

' BOL.After further addition of bromine, and. 

: when again TOloimiesa 1-13 „ 
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In the last case (III)l cubic centimeter at 20® weighed 1’762 grams, 
and contained— 


Water. 0*58 grams, 

Hydrobromic acid. 1*13 „ =64 per cent. 

Snlphnric acid. 0*052 „ 


The stdphnr bromide from below the liquid in III contained when 
dry, 60 per cent, of bromine; after washing with water and standing 
for several days over lime and snlphnric acid, 56 per cent, of bromine. 

A continnal stream of hydrobromic acid gas and a concentrated 
solution of the same may therefore easily be prepared by passing sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen into a solution of bromine in water, till the water 
is saturated with hydrobromic acid gas; on further addition of sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen, the hydrobromic acid gas escapes, and may be 
absorbed by water in a receiver. The sulphur bromide may be decom¬ 
posed by hot water, and the solution used, again in the next operation 
to dissolve the bromine. The only drawback in the preparation of 
hydrobromic acid in this way is the formation of traces of sulphuric 
acid from the sulphur bromide. 

Berthelot supposed that the limited action of sulphuretted hydrogen 
on iodme in presence of water is due to the formation of a definite 
hydrate, HI -f- 4 TI 2 O. The author quoting Thomsen and others dezdes 
the existence of any such body at the ordinary temperature. 

G. T. A. 

Oh Boron. By W. Hampb (^IdeMg^s Annale7iy 7S —^101). 

—In 1857 Wohler and Deville obtained by heating aluminium with 
boric anhydride or amorphous boron, two classes of crystals, black 
and yellow, which were regarded by them, and have since been re¬ 
garded, as varieties of crystallised boron. The author of the present 
paper, having repeatedly prepared and analysed these crystals, has 
arriv^ at the <x)nelnsion that they are not really boron, but compounds 
of that element with aluminium, or with aluminium and carbon. 

The black crystals (Wohler and Deville’s graphitoidal boron) have 
been obtained by tbe author (1) by fusing alnmininm with boric anhy¬ 
dride ; (2) by fusing aluminium with boric anhydride, and cryolite or 
boric anhydride and fluor-spar; and (3) by passing boron fluoride 
over heated aluminium. Of these processes the first gave the best 
results, the most important condition for its success being the absence 
of carbon from tbe mixture. The temperature of melting iron, main¬ 
tained for two or three hours, was found sufficient to produce the 
crystals, but the yield was larger at higher temperatures. 

The crystals belong to tbe monoclinic system. They are black, or, 
in very thin laminae dark-red, and yield a brownish-red powder. They 
have an extremely brilliant lustre, and when heated turn bine like steel, 
.but they are nevertheless unalterable in oxygen at the temperature at 
which diamond burns easily. They are harder than eomndum, but 
softer than diamond. Their sp. gr. is 2'5345, that of water at 17° 
being 1. The crystals are not attacked by hydrochloric acid or potash- 
ley, and only superficially 1^ concentrated sulphuric acid, but are 
slowly dissolved by nitric acid. , They are oxidised with incaudesceuce 

VOIi. sxxi. u 
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by fused potash or lead ehTomate, and slowly dissolved by fused acid 
potassinm sulphate. When heated in the blowpipe flame on platinum 
they foirm with the metal an easily fusible alloy. Analyses of these 
crystals prepared at different times gave results agreeing very closely 
with the formula AIB 13 . 

The yellow crystals (Wohler and Deville’s diamond boron) were . 
obtained by the author by heating aluminium with bori^s anhydride to 
the highest temperature obtainable in a wind-fumace, in crucibles 
lined with pure graphite, and allowing the fused mass to cool down 
very dowly. The crystals are quadratic, octohedrons being most 
common, but sometimes long prisms were obtained- They have a 
honey-yellow colour, which is a constant characteristao, and is not due, 
as Wdhlen^nd Deville supposed, to impurities. They are somewhat 
easOy broE:en, exhibiting a conehoidal fracture, and yield a honey- 
yellow powder. They are harder than corundum, hut softer than 
diamond. In their behaviour with reagents they closely resemble the 
black crystals described above. Their sp. gr. is 2*615.. The empirical 
formula of the crystals, as deduced from several closely concordant 
analyses, is OsAl 3 B 489 which may evidently be written C 2 Bia 4- 3AIBi2, 
or AJ.Al.Bai 4- Al.O3.B34, but it is by no means assumed that either of 
these latter formulss represents the actual constitution of the com^ 
pound. 

All attempts to obtain pure crystallised boron have hitherto proved 
fruitless. J. B. 

Pliosphoms O^bromocblozlde. By E. 0 ham bon (Jenaische 
Z&tselir. /, Nc^unmssenschaft, x, 92^—^96).— 1, Decomposition by Seat. 
Phosphorus oxybromochloride is gradually resolved by boiling into 
phosphorus oxybromide and oxychloride—^a fact which explains why 
its boiling-point is not constant. The same decomposition is effected 
at once and completely by heating it to 185° in sealed tubes. 

2. Reaction with Thosphorous Acid. —^It has been shown by Geuther 
that phosphorus oxychloride reacts with phosphorous acid in the man¬ 
ner indicated by the equation— 

2 P( 0 H )3 4- 3 POOI 3 = 2PC18 4 - SPOsH 4 - 3H0L 
analogy, phosphorus oxybromochloride should react thus : 
2 P( 0 H )3 4- SPOBrOl* = 2 PBrOl 2 4 - SPOsH 4- 2H01 4 - HBr. 

The anlhor obtained, however,, no phosphorus bromochloride, but 
instead of it a mixture of phosphorus t^bromide and trichloride: 

SPBrCa, = PBrs 4- 2PCl8 J. B. 

On the Oonsiitation of Phq^lionis Bromochlorides, and on 

Moleoti^ C^omponnds." By A. Gbuuheb (Jenaische Zeitschr. 
/I- No^rwissepb^hc^y x, 12S—140).—-Some years ago Prinvault, and 
him Michae &i, obtained, by the action of bromine on phosphorus 
teiehkinde, siome new ecsnpounds, the pnnci|^l of which agreed in 
with the Soaimplas POlJBrs, PCisBr?, PCl 8 Br 4 . These 
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lx>dies were regarded by Micfaaelia a^s “ molecular compoimds ” of 
pbospboms bromocliloride with free bromine : 

PClsBrs = PCl3Br2(Br2)3, 

POi 2 Br 7 = POl2Br3(Br2)2j 
PCl3Br4 = PCljBraCBra), • 

because, wben subjected to the action of snlpbnr dioxide, tbey yielded 
^ree bromine, pbospborus oxyobloride, and snlpbnr bromide, but no 
jhosphoms oxybromide. 

Tbe antbor of tbe present paper points ont tbat tbis conclusion, of 
Micbaelis is b^ed upon tbe assumption tbat pbospboms oxybromide 
and bromine chloride do not react upon eacb other to form pbospboms 
oxychloride and free bromine. Bat be finds by direct expeK?riment tbat 
this reaction does actually take place at moderate temperatures; so 
that in decompositions where pbospboms oxybromide and bromine 
chloride might be expected to be formed simultaneously, these pro- 
lucts would not really be obtained, but instead of them their decom- 
josition-products—^phosphorus oxychloride and free bromine. Hence, 
iie says tbe experiment of Micbaelis is not conclusive as to tbe consti¬ 
tution of tbe compounds referred to. 

Tbe remainder of tbe paper is occupied with a discussion of 
“ molecular compounds ** in general, which does not admit of abstrac¬ 
tion. J. R. 

HypopRoepliorotis Acid. By A. L. Pornbobf (Jmaisci-e 
jZmtsehr. /. Naturwissemschqfi, x, 45—62),—^1. Action of Hydrogen 
Iodide .—When perfectly dry hydrogen iodide is passed over bypp- 
pbospborous acid, a violent reaction takes place, accompanied by great 
rise of temperature. Tbe products are phosphorous acid and pbos- 
pbonium iodide: 

SPOJBfl -f HI == 2PO3H3 + PBEil. 

2. Adion of Sulphur Dioxide .—Dry sulphur dioxide reacts with 
bypopbospborous acid in tbe manner indicated by tbe equation— 

2 PO 3 H 3 + SO 3 2 PO 3 H 3 -h S, 

tbe principal products being phosphorous acid and free sulphur. At 
tbe same time, however, hydrogen sulphide is evolved, and some pbos- 
pborio acid is formed. The former of these bye-products is due, as 
tbe author found by direct experiment, to tbe action of free sulplaur 
on bypopbospborous acid; and tbe latter to tbe action of sulphur 
dioxide on phosphorous acid at elevated temperatures. 

3. Nascent hydrogen was found to be without action on either free 
bypopbospborous acid or its alkaline salts. 

4. Basiciiy of Hypophosphorous Acid .—^The author obtained, by boij- 
ing lead bypopbospbite with lead hydrate (Pb 304 Ha), a salt crystallising 
in microscomc needles, and agreeing in composition with tbe empirical 
foTOul^ P 30 aH 4 Pb 3 , Tbe formation of tbis salt is represeiited by the 
equation— 

3 (P02H3)aPb + 2Pb304Hs = 3P206HJP1;^ -f- 2H20, 

u 2 
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The etHapositio-n o£ the salt is expressed by the formula— 
(POaH),Pb[Pb(OH)]a = (POJH0»Pb + 2PbO. 
aad its ooustitation thus: 


I^O.Pb(OH) 


Pb 


yOy 

P^O-Pb(OH) 


[From tlie existence of tliis basic lead salt tlie antbor concludes that 
the phosphwrrus in hypophosphorous acid is trivalent, and not quinqui- 
Talent. The cohstitiLtion of hypophosphorous acid is, therefore, 
analogous to that of phosphorous acid, and is expressed by the 
formular— 



5. Frepa/ratifm of Ethyl, Sypoyhosphite ,—The author attempted to 
obtain this substance (1) by the action of ethyl iodide on barium, lead, 
and sodium hypophospMtes; (2) by the action of ethyl sulphide on 
lead hypophosphite; (3) hy the action of a mixture of alcohol and 
sutphnric acid on sodium hypophosphite; (4) by the action of phos¬ 
phorus on sodium ethylate; and (5) hy the action of phosphoms 
biniodide sodium ethylate; but in every case without success. 

X R. 


Constitatlon of Fhospliorous and Hypophosphorous Acids. 
By A. GtBTJTHBB (^JenaiscTie Zeiischr. /. Naturwissenschaft, x, 116— 
127).— I^ho^horoiis Acid ,—^The author contends that the conclusion 
arrived at by Michaelis, namely, that the phosphorus in phosphorous 
acid is quinquivalent, and not trivalent, is by no means l:x)me out by 
the reactions cited in favour of that view. 

The most important objection to the formula P(OH )3 has been that 
of the three hydroxyl-groups contained in phosphorous acid, as thus 
represented, two only are readily exchangeable for metallic oxides, and 
not the third. And even now that Zimmermann has shown that 
sodium hydrate added in excess to phosphorous acid forms a salt 
insoluble in alcohol containing 8 atoms of sodium to 1 atom of phos¬ 
phorus, thus establishing the existence of tribasic salts of this acid, it 
still remains to be seen why such salts are formed only with great 
difficulty. This difficulty in replacing the third hydroxyl-gronp is 
exhibited also in ^ric acid and in tribasic phosphoric acid. Now, 
since the neutral ethyl-oempounds of boric, phosphoric, and phos- 
|Aiomus adds are all !^own, it follows that the difficulty of obtaiaing 
meiailio derivatives is dependent on the nature of the 
, It may be said in general, that the tendency of a polyhasic 
iWBid te j^hange its hydrogsiyl-liydir^en for a metal decreases as the 
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tminber of hydroxyl-groups becomes diminisbed by substitution of 
metal for hydrogen. 

According to the author the peculiar and anomalous behaviour of 
phosphorous acid, regarded as P(OH)a does njot lie in the fact that its 
hydrogen is replaced by metals with difficulty, for in this respect it 
resembles all perhydroxyl-acids. It lies- rather in the circumstance 
that the acid is not capable of passing into the monohydroxyl-aoid, 
PO(OH), by elimination of water, but breaks up into hydrogen phos¬ 
phide and orthophosphoric acid. 

Sypophospkorotis Acid ,—This acid, assuming its formula to he 
PH( 0 H) 2 , behaves in a similar manner to phosphorous acid, exchang¬ 
ing the hydrogen of only one of its hydroxyl-groups for metals. The 
same considerations apply to it as to phosphorous acid (see^bove). 

Phosphorous and hypophosphorons acids may be regarded as being 
derived from hydrogen phosphide by oxidation in such a manner that 
the phosphorus remains trivalent, thus : 

H H H OH 

PH PH POH POH 

H OH OH OH 

Unknown.. Hypophosphoafous Phosphorous 
acid«. acid. 

J, E. 

Gom|K)sitioix of the PhoepMtes. By 0. Rammelsbero (Pewi. 
Okem, Ges. Ber.^ ix, 1577—1580).—^According to Berzelius and Rose, 
the phosphites of lead and manganese contain one atom of phosphorus 
and one of hydrogen-, while those of calcium, barium, and strontium 
contain two atoms of hydrogen to one of. phosphorus. Others have 
assigned to barium phosphite the formula H 4 Ba 2 B 207 . The author is 
convinced firom his experiments—direct estimation of the hydrogen, 
&c-—that the true composition of the phosphites and hypophosphites 
is:— 

Phosphorous add .. -. = HH 2 PO 3 

Phosphites----- = HR' 2 POs and HR"POj 

Hypophosphorous acid.. •. ^ H 2 HPO 2 

Hypophosphites ...; = H 2 R'P 02 and H 4 B"P 304 . 

G. T- A. 

Preparation of the Iodides of Potassium and Sodiiun, and of 
Potassium Bromide. By P. Chiapbe and O. Malisoi X^azz. 
Chim. itaLy vi, 320 ),—Potassium Iodide .—^This salt,, generally manu¬ 
factured by heating caustic potash with iodine, is, as is well known,, 
rendered impure by the presence of potassium iodate. In 1859 Pro¬ 
fessor Querxi suggested that the potash might he replaced by potassium, 
carbonate and the iodate reduced by means of ferrous iodide. 

The authors show that if caustic potash be used, the reduction may 
Jbe effected by means of iron, the free iodine forming ferrous iodide. 

The method of preparation is as follows :-^To the solution of potash 
at 30® B., powdered iodine is added until the mass, render^ turbid by 
the deposition of iodate, remams slightly coloured, even after much 
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agitation; iron filings are tlien added, and the mixture is heated on a 
sand-bath. The reaction taikes place rapidly, ferric oxide is precipitated, 
and carbonic anhydride evolved;'when the reaction has ceased, the 
liquor is tested for iodate with a drop of hydrochloric acid, and more 
filings added, if it is still present. Finally, when the absence of iodate 
is certain, the ferrous iodide remaining is decomposed with potassium 
carbonate. 

. Sodium iodide and potassiiiia bromide are prepared in a si m i la r 
manner. F. D. B. 

. PotassiTim Vhiosolpliate. By M. Bebthelot (e7. Fharm* 
Ghim^ [4], xxiii» 247). Potassium thiosulphate has been assumed to 
be a constit^iit of the residue left after the explosion of gunpowder ; 
and in very variable quantity, from 2 to 20 per cent., without apparent 
change in the conditions of explosion. F^erow h^ given an inge¬ 
nious explanation of its production, according to which the formation 
of sulphide and thiosulphate is due to the reduction by carbon of the 
potassium sulphate first formed, 

( 1 ) 2 KNO» + S + O = K 2 SO 4 + CO 2 . 

/ 215:2804 + 20 = -h K2CO2 + CO2. 

12X2804 -r 30 = K2S20» + K^OOa + 200 . 

(3) 2 X 28202 + 30 = 2 K 2 S + 3 CO 2 4 - 28. 


as well as by the reduction of the carbonate by excess of sulphur: 

iA\ / 4^200, + 48 = K28O4 -f 3X28 + 4CO2. 
t aXsCOa + 48 = KgSsOs -f 2K2S f SCOa. 

The author has investigated the thermic formation of potassium 
thiosulphate, in order to verify these theories ; he found the numbers 
negative, and (their value too high to be compensated, even at a high 
temperature, by the difference of specific heats. According to Fede- 
row’s equations, the formation of potassium thiosulphate would always 
be accompanied with an absorption of heat. The heat to be absorbed 
€K>uId be communicated only by the act of heating; but this heat pro-. 
duces a partial decomposition, accompanied by a great absorption of 
beat.; it may, however, be followed by a reaction between the bodies 
forined. The best test is evidently to ascertain if the products formed 
are stable at the temperature to which they are exposed, or at least 
mors stable than the original componnd. In this special case the 
potassium thioeulphate ought to be stable at a temperature capable of 
deeompocdng pot^ium sulphate, or at least only dissociated to an 
anatogons extmt, m order to be able to exist to any appreciable amount 
after cooling. The same reasoning applies also 10 the trwsformation 
of the carbonate into tbiosulpbate. 

The author has, thefrefore, determined the temperature to which 
tetaosmm thiosulplmte may be exposed without decomposing. It may 
Ib eb ^ted t© 500® witimnit sensible decomposition, but at a little above 
# and giy^ a mixture of poiysulphide and sulphate, 

."V ■' 

' ■ 4e, 8,02 t= + K 2 S 4 ; 
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and at a still higiier temperature sulplmr volatilises from tlie.polysal- 
pfaide, which reaction evolves 27*7 heat-units at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, and it evolves heat at the temperature at which the reaction 
begins, for, once commenced, the reaction continues of its own accord. 
Fi'om these considerations it follows that thiosulphate cannot be 
formed by explosion of powder- It is much more probable that it is 
produced from the polysulphides on exposure to air. Analyses of 
powder never give the amount of water. The oxygen absorbed by 
the polysulphide counterbalances this omission, and brings the sum of 
the constituents to 100. W, Br. 

Chemical Constitution of Chloride of Lime. By C. Stahl- 
SCHMIDT (DingL j^olyt. J,, ecxxi, 335—345).—Gray-Lussac represented 
chlonde of lime by the formula OaOCl®, according to which pure 
chloride of linoie should contain no calcium chloride. Cropner sought 
to establish this view by the assumption that chloride of lime, on. 
treatment with dilute mineral acids, yields pure chlorine and no hypo- ^ 
chlorous acid. This assumption has been'proved untenable by Schor- 
lemmer, who obtained hypochlorous acid by distilling with dilute nitric 
acid. Richters and Junker also contended that no calcium chloride 
is contained in chloride of Hme, and this they sought to prove by 
boiling a solution of 1 gram of chloride of lime in ,20 c.c. of a 20 per 
cent, phosphoric acid solution till all smell of chlorine had disappeared, 
and then finding no caloinm chloride left. Thus they assumed that 
such a phosphoric acid solution cannot decompose calcium chloride on 
being boiled with it, and that only the chlorine of the compound 
OaO.CI# is liberated. The author has, however, found that phosphoric 
acid > solutions will decompose calcium chloride with liberation of 
hydrochloric add. Rolb found that the richest chloride of lime he 
could prepare contained 38*72 per cent, actual chlorine, and this coin¬ 
cides with a formula 3(Ca0.H20) + 4Cl or 2(0aO.H2O.Cl®) 4* 
OaO.HaO. This chloride of lime should be decomposed by wfi.ter as 
follows :—3(0a0.H20) + 401 = OaOHaO as a precipitate, and 
2CaOCls ^ing into solution. Then the. true constitution of the 
chloride of lime dissolved in water, as given by Ballard, should be:— 
2 CaOCl2 = OaOOlaO + CaOU. 

In a more recent publication Kolb gives to chloride of lime the 
formula 2 (OaOOl 3 ) 4- CaO 4 3HaO; the filtered solution consisted 
as bdc>re of CaO.OiaO and CaCla. In the first formula Kolb assumes 
that water belongs to the constitution of chloride of Hme, but after¬ 
wards he appears to forsake this view. According to Kolb also, 
three molecuies of calcium hydrate are acted on by four atoms of 
chlorine to form chloride of Hme, and thus far he and the author are 
agreed. 

The author used in his experiments only chloride of Hme which 
contained 39 per cent, of actual chlorine, and which had been formed 
e:i^tly according to the formula SOaH^Oa 4- 401. lii a beaker a 
quantity of the above chloride of lime was treated with water, a trace 
of cobalt.sulphate added, and the whole boiled; in thm manner the cal¬ 
cium hypochlorite formed is converted, with liberation of oxygen, into 
calcium chlorate and calcium chloride without a trace of chlorine 
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escaping^^ The boilings is confcmiied till a drop of the solution pro-^ 
duces no coloration on iodised starch-paper. Cacrbonic acid is thens 
passed into the solution for several hours, whereby the calciuin: hydrate 
separated at first is converted into calcium carbonate. Pinally the 
whole is boiled for some time to .drive off free carbonic acid^ and 
separate any carbonate that may have been dissolved thereby.. The 
precipitate was filtered, washed and weighed, and th'e amoxmt of 
caustic'lime therein calculated- This amount agreed well with the 
equation 20aH0lOa + GaOl® + 2 H 2 O =1 OaOlsO-i + 0aH202 -h GaOl 2 
4- 2 H 2 O. 

The chloride of lime was next treated with freshly-prepared snl- 
phurons acid, quite fi:ee fironi sulphuric acid, until the reaction with 
iodised paj^r ceased. Thus two molecules of sulphuiroiLS acid were 
converted into sulphuric acid by one molecule of hypochloroms acid, 
and this united with an equivalent quantity of lime,, settang* free a 
corresponding proportion of hydrochloric acid. The* whole was then 
evaporated on the water-bath to dryness, when the firee hydrodhloric 
acid escaped and sulphate of lime remained, together with the one 
molecule of calcium (boride originally existnag in the d*ry chloride of 
lime. 

CaChO* -f CaH202 + CaOls 4- 2 SO 2 = 2 aaS 04 4 2HC1 4 OaCl*. 
The calcium chloride was then estimated with silver solution. The 
results B>greed well with the formula quoted. 

The behaviour of chloride of lime at high temperatures was next 
tested. It is already known that chloride of lime, under the influence 
of heat, decomposes with formation of calcium chloride and chlorate 
and liberation of oxygen gas and sometimes of cblorine. With a less 
intense heat, according to Morin, one-third of the calcium hypochlo- 
% rite passes into chloride and chlorate, whilst two-thirds remain un¬ 
altered, and then a stronger heat decomposes this into calcium chloride 
and oxy-gen. 

When freshly prepared chloride of lime is heated in a bhlb-tube 
between 100° and 120°, water and chlorine escape. When the tempe¬ 
rature rises, no more chlorine escapes after a certain point, bnt at and 
above 300° pure oxygen is liberated. When an incipient red-heat is 
attained, the whole melts to a fluid mass, clear and transparent as 
water, resembling fused nitre, and on cooling solidifies to a crystalline 
mass, resembling the latter salt in appearance under like conditions. 
At a red-heat a further liberation of gas takes place, and the mass 
then, becomes 1 muddy, opaque and thick, with separation of an in¬ 
soluble compound. By heating chloride of lime, sdl the chlcndne 
whidh escapes does so ae chlorine, not a trace as hydrochloric’acid. 

For the estimation of the water in chloride, of lime,, a portion of the 
lx>dy was heated in a bulb-tube, first slowly, and then afterwards to 
ignitiou, a cnirmit of dry air, free from caHkm dioxide, being passed 
over it, and tim waiter escaping being retaiiaed by a calcixnn-chloride 

* amoont; of wwter thus ^^timated legreed very, well with the 
* 'foiteftla 4 CSaOlt 4- SH^O. . It appears then that this final 

cC wai^ not Hbemted even at a red-heat. 

of tlm chloride of lime is now mixed with dry. 
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ignited sodium carbonate, and tbe wbole ignited in tbe bulb-tube, so 
that the mass does not quite fuse. Three molecules of water are thus 
set. free, with simultaneous formation of calcium carbonate, sodium 
chloride, and free oxygen. The numbers obtained completely bear 
out the formula 20aHC102 4- CaOh 4- 2 H 2 O. 

By the first heating 9‘96 per cent, of water escaped, and by the 
second 5*04 per cent.: total 15 per cent. 

It was finally discovered that by heating chloride of lime to 120® 
4*6 per cent, of chlorine were given off, and by further heating 
over, tbe lamp 10*85 and 11*60 per cent. Under these circumstances 
also 9*89 per cent, of water and some oxygen were liberated.. At 
first then there are liberated from oiae molecule of chloride of Hnre, 
besides the 2 H 2 O, also ICl + lO, and further by stronger heating 
follows. 


The loss for the 2 H 2 O 
« „ ICl 

„ „ 10. 


► per cent.' 


Total loss = 26*22 

A portion of the chloride was now ignited, the residue dissolved in 
water, and the amounts of oalcium hydrate and calcium chloride 
determined. 

The results agreed sufiBLciently well with the formula mentioned. 
100 parts of chloride of lime contain according to tbe formula 19*28 
per cent, of lime (CaO) and 53*36 per cent, of calcium chloride. 
Results obtained:—Lime, 18*83 and 18*11 per cent; calcium chloride, 
51*00 and 52*24 per cent. « 

It is now shown that if the actual compound in chloride of lime 
were CaOCls, as according to Gopner, then by necessity it musiifhave 
been formed as follows:—30aH2O2 4- 401 = 20aOCl2 4 - CaE[20s 4 - 
2 H20» But this formula fails to explain several of the results obtained 
by tbe author, and chiefly that by which it appears that the third 
molecule of water is obstinately retained in the compound, for had 
it been contained as calcium hydrate merely, the strong heating 
would have driven it forth. Gopner’s formula does* not in any way 
account for the fusibility of the chloride of lime to a clear glassy 
mass at a moderately high temperature. A mixture o:^ calcium hydrate, 
calcium chloride, and calcium chlorate does not possess this property. 
It is considered, therefore, that chloride of lime contains no calcium 
hydrate. Finally, the author considers it as proved, that chloride of 
lime has a constitution expressed by the formula 2CaH0102 4- GaCls 
+ 2H20. He also joins Fresenius in the view, that the calcium 
chloride in this formula must be considered as* standing outside the 
constitution of the chloride of hme. 

Whether the formula CaHC102 or Oa^ gives tbe true situation . 

^001 

of tbe atoms in the compound, or whether this formula should be 
doubled, the author will not decide* He contents himself with proving 
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that the bleaching compound arises by the replacement of an atom of* 
hydrogen in calcium hydrate by an atom of chlorine, and that this 
hydrogen is contained in chemical combination. PinalJiy that the 
compound should be regarded as a calcium hydro-oxychloride. 

W. S. 

Zinc Hydride. Heductioii of Silver Nitrate by Hydrogen. 
By A.* Hr. Leers {JDeut. Ghem. Qes. JBer., ix, 1456—1459).—The 
hydrogen obtained by acting with pure dilute sulphuric acid on the 
zinc of the Passaic Zinc Company contains a trace of zinc and burns 
with a blue flame. On purifying it by a solution of silver nitrate, not 
only silver separated out as a grey powder, but in the upper part of 
the U-tube nearest the hydrogen apparatus crystals of silver nitrite 
had formed. When hydrogen, after being passed through an acid 
solution of ferrous sulphate, concentrated sulphuric acid, and over 
pure potash is passed through a solution of pure silver nitrate, the 
quantity of silver precipitated is almost proportional to the time, and 
the reduction commences as soon as the air is replaced by hydrogen. 

C. S. 

ActLon of Nitric Acid onlAercuric Sulphide. By Prederxok 
0EAHP (X praM, (Jhem. [2], xiv, 299—804).—The various com¬ 
pounds obtained by the action of nitric aci<i on mercuric snlphide 
are:— 

1. Hg(N 03 )a. 2 HgS: prepared by Barfoed, by boiling black mer¬ 
curic sulphide for 24 hours with nitric acid of 1*52 speciflc gravity. 

2- Mercuric sulphate, obtained by the author on heating cinnabar 
to 120® in a sealed tube with nitric acid of 1*4. 

8. Anew compound, of the formula Hg0.6I£gS.2Hg(NO»)2.12H20, 
obtained by heating cinnabar, or better, the black sulphide with nitric 
acid of 1*2 specie gravity to 120® in a sealed tube. It forms a white 
crystalline powder insoluHe in water and in nitric acid of 1'2 speciflc 
gravity. When treated with sodium chloride the following reaction 
takes place:—: 

H^. 6 HgS. 2 HgCN 03)2 + eiSTaCl -f H^O = 6HgS + SHgOl* + 
4 NaN 03 + 2NaOH. 

This reaction was confirmed experimentally by ascertaining the 
amount of sulphide and chloride of mercury formed. , 

The reaction expressing its formation is— 

12 H^ -f. 20HNO,.= Hg0.6Hj!tS.2Hg(]S-0,), + SHgSO* + SHsSO* 

+ leifO + 7H»0. 

The compound ery^nllises 'with 12 molecTiles of water, 7 of which 
it loses at 150^. R. 


On taie Atoihic Weights of the Metals of the Cerium-group. 
BfAMMSTRSBEBO {Brnd. Ch&m. Ge$. B,er., ix, 1580—1583). 
^^^^teteewmation ol the ^leeific heats of cerium, didymium, and 
by HiUehraspd-hsbs proved that the atomic weights of these 
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three metals (and probably also of the others of this group) are 
times larger than those Mtherto used. The author has, therefore, 
recalcnlated the composition of the minerals in which these metals 
occur, and gives a table of them, together with the old formnlse. 

C. S. 

Solubility of Lead Carbonate in Ammonium Butyrate. By 
A. Bertbanu {J. Bharm. Ohim. [4], xxiii, 345—346).—^At the tem¬ 
perature of 10° O., 100 grams of neutral ammonium butyrate dissolve 
1*088 gram of lead carbonate in six minutes, and 1*536 gram in four 
days. The solution is limpid and colourless, and might prove a means 
of obtaining lead carbonate in crystals. R. R. 

Preparation of Pure Bismuth, and Bismuth Compounds. By 
Hans Thurach (J. jpraht. Ghem, [2], xiv, 309—316).—^The usual 
impurities, even in what is sold as pure bismuth, are silver and iron. 
Quesneville’s process, viz., fusing the metal with nitre, has the dis¬ 
advantage of being extremely wasteful, a large quantity of bismuth 
being oxidised. Nor can bismuth be separated from it by precipitation 
as oxychloride with water, for iron is invariably a constituent of the 
precipitate. If the bismuth be fused under a mixture of potassium 
chlorate and a little sodium carbonate, the iron is completely oxidised, 
while very little bismuth is lost: for the fused mass does nob become 
alkaline as is the case when nitre is used as flux; 2 to 5 per cent, of 
sodium carbonate should be added, and the fusion should last for a 
quarter of an hour. No method of separating bismuth from iron, by 
the wet method was successful, except by ciystallisiug the double 
chloride of bismuth and the alkalis, and by precipitating the bismuth 
from a slightly acid solution with oxalic acid. The bismuth .nxalate, 
Bi»(C 204 )a “H I 5 H 2 O ctomes down absolutely free from iron. Too large 
an excess of oxalic acid should be avoided, for the oxalate is slighfly 
soluble in the acid; the precipitate should not be allowed to stand too 
long in contact with water, else the basic oxide is formed which retains 
the iron. The oxalate in ignition yields metallic bismuth. 

This process has not been attempted quantitatively- 

The only method of separating silver from bismuth is to oxidise the 
bismuth and leave metallic silver. 

Bismuth is best precipitated as sulphide. The liquid is then warmed, 
and the sulphide cakes together, and may be easily filtered and washed. 
On ignition in air it is converted into bismuth oxide, and may be 
weighed as such. W. R. 

A CompoTind of Chromium and Arsenic. By R. H. 0. Neville 
(^Ghem. NewSy xxxiv, 220).—Prepared by pouring a hot strong solution 
of chromic anhydride into a hot solution of arsenious acid, and kept at 
the boiling point for some time It forms a dark green powder, and 
has the formula of an arsenite of chromium, OrAsOg. W. R, 

Method of Preparing Penio and Cupric Oxides from the 
Sulphates, so as not to obtain Basic Sulphates. By A. Soldaini 
(Oaaz, Ohem. itaLy vi, 324).—When ferric sulphate is decomposed by 
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Boditim carbonate, eTen in excess, the washed precipitate always- con¬ 
tains snlphnrio acid, or consists wholly or partly of basic sulphates. 
In this state they are far less soluble and are unadapted to the* pro¬ 
duction of iron reduced by hydrogen,, or indeed by any other pure 
product. This is avoided by pouring the ferric sulphate into a solu¬ 
tion of the carbonate maintained in excess. 

As regards the copper salt, it appears* that,, by heating a. solution of 
cupric sulphate in excess with potashj alight blue precipitate is obtained, 
formed by the nmon of a molecule of suiphate with two of oxide. 

F. B. 


Mineralogical Glieinistry. 


Atacamite. By T. O. Oloud (Ohem. JJfews, xsxiv, 254).:—^This 
mineral is found in large quantities and often in magnificent specimems, 
and in many cases it is evident that it has been formed from the oxide, 
most probably by the action of salt water. When it occurs in contact 
with limestone rock near the surface of the ground, it is partly, or 
■wholly converted into green carbonate of copper: 

Analysis of a well-ciystallised specimen :— 

Insoluble* HgO By 
Cu. Cl. CuO.. residue. difierence. 

15*38 55*91 1-47 13*51 = 100*00 

% 

The ciystals selected for analysis were about f-inch long, of a clear, 
dark-green colour, and q-uite transparent. The reaction which takes 
place when oxychloride of copper is heated with access of air is the- 
following:— 

0 nCl 2 "j" 30uO = Cn 2 Cljj -f- 20u0' CX 

At -the cooler part of the combustion tube, cuprous chloride bad 
formed a sublimate, while in place of the original substance tbere 
remained a brilliant black fritted mass of cupric oxide. D. B-. 

dioxabar from Oregon. By C. W. Dabney (C7Aem. Nems, xxxiv, 
180}•—^Tbe Bpeciiuen was in calcite from Oregon; it evolved sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen on treatment with dUnte hydrochloric add. The 
results of aai^yses were r— 

a* Be..' SiOs. OCbydifE.). 

78*42 14T3 4*09 3*06 030 = 100 

Assuming that tiie merouiy adl exists as SgS, that the snlphiBr, 
w« ^ven off as SLtS exists as ^6788 (ma^etic pyrites), and the 
as JfeSs, the fqBo-wiag numbeis are obtained:— 

♦ Given -off as SH- 0*54 5 in the residue 13 *59. 
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HgS. T’eySs. PeSa. FegOa. SiOs- 

90*97 1*37 i*9'5 3*36 3*06 = 100*71 

M. M, P. M. 


A New Nickel Mineral from New Caledonia. By P. Q, W. 
Ttpkb (JJhem, News, xxxiv, 193^.—^Tkis mineral has been already 
examined by liiversid^e (this Jenmal, xii, 613). The author’s resnlte 
are somewhat different from those of IdTOrsidge. The mineral conld 
be separated into two parts, of apple-green and dark green colour 
respectively, the former constituting the greater part of the ore. The 
percentage composition of the green substance, after drying at 100®, 
was as follows-.— 

Water lost on ignition. - . 

Silica.. . ^ . .. 

Nickel oxide ........... 

Alumina and ferric oxide 

Lime .. 

Magnesia 


100*610 


= 7*510 

55*900 
35*565 
0*825 
traces. 
0*810 


The composition is approximately that of a hydrated nickel diai- 
licate, Si 206 NiH 2 . 

Another portion yielded somewhat different results. The author 
regards the mineral as probably the result of the action of hydrated 
silicic acid upon some nickel-compound, and he thinks that the pro¬ 
portions of silica and nickel oxide vary so much that no mineralogical 
formula can be given. M. M. dP. M. 


Pjrrrliotite from Eliasabethtown, Ontario. By B. J. Har- 
RiNGTON (Am, J, of Sci, [3], xi, 387).—The following is the ana¬ 
lysis of a crystal:—Iron, 60*560; copper, 0*145; manganese, 0*060; 
nickel, 0*112; cobalt, 0*111; sulphur, 89*020 ; siKc^ 0*036. Hardness 
between 3| and 4. Specific gravity, 4*622, Readily attracted by the 
magnet and possessing polarity. R. R. 


On Substances wbicli accompany Molybdenum Glance. 
By Haks Thu rack (J. praht Ohem, [2]J, xiv, 305—309).—^It is well 
known that molybdenum ochre commonly accompanies molybdenum 
glance. The author has examined a number of specimens of that 
mineral, in order to ascertain what compounds are formed during its 
decomposition hy exposure to air and moisture. Among these he 
found free molybdic acid, which was extracted with cold water, and 
recognised as free by its action' on litmus and turmeric p^ers; lime, 
strontia, magnesia, ferrous oxide, and sulphuric acid were also extracted 
with cold water. The residue, boiled with hot water, yielded calcium 
molybdate, together with traces of calcium, iron, and sulphuric acid. 
Dilute hydrochloric acid, gave a similar extract, and strong acid dis¬ 
solved small quantities of copper and bismuth, besides iron, aluminum, 
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cfflJoium, strontium, and traces of magnesium and sulphuric acid. The 
residue was oxidised with nitric acid, leaving silica. 

The presence of free molybdic acid and sulphates is explicable by 
the oxidation of the glance in the neighbourhood of dolomite, the 
magnesium sulphate being removed, owing to its solubility. Hydro¬ 
chloric acid removes all foreign substances, except silica, from 
molybdenum glance; the glance is best decomposed by nitric acid 
of 1*3 or 1'4 specific gmvity. Bromine is without action on it, and to 
decompose it by roasting is a slow operation, which^ however, may be 
greatly accelerated by adding anunoninm nitrate. The residue is then 
free from sulphur. W. B. 

Duraxigite. By G. J. Brush (Am, J, of 8ci, [3], xi, 464, 465).— 
Analysis of some crystals of the mineral, darker in colour than those 
previously examined by the author, gave the following resnlts:— 
Arsenic acid, 53*11; alumina, 17*19; ferric oxide, 9*23; manganic 
oxide, 2*08; soda, 13*06; lithia, 0*65; fi.uorine, 7*67. The mineral is, 
therefore, analogous in chemical composition to amblygonite, and its 
formula may be written (13’a,Li)2(Ai,Fe,Mn) A%(0,F1)». B. B. 

The Hocks of the " Ghloritic Formatioix ” on the Western 
Border of the New Haven Region, By G. W, Hawes (Am, J. of 
Se£, [3], 122—126).—These rocks represent pyroxenio igneous rooks, 
but, according to Dana, they are undoubtedly of metamorphic origin. 
The analyses of three specimens are detailed. To these rooks the 
names metodolerite^ metadiahase^ and metavfielaphyre are given, in 
accordance with Dana’s sug^stion. 



Meta- 

Metadoleiite. diabase. 

Porphyiitic 

metadiabase. 

Meta- 

melapbyre. 

SiOi . 

i... 60-36 

48-20 

48-61 

66-07 

AJ,0,. 

_ 14-67 

14-12 

17-81 

14-18 

I'e»0.. 

2-48 

2-00 

0*25 

7-20 

FeO . 

_ 8-31 

7-41 

8-46 

1-92 

MnO ... 

_ 0*46 

1-24 

0-20 

0-30 

CaO . 

. iri3 

11-60 

11*16 

9-03 

IffgO.. 

. 7-62 

8-19 

7-76 

5-98 

ira,o. 

. 3-04 

2-60 

2-77 

4-11 

K,0 . 

_ 0*44 

0-23 

0-47 

0-37 

•SiOn . .. 

- 1-70 

— 

— 


C3r,<)k.... 

.... trace 

1-68 

1-86 

1-66 ' 

lioss on Ignition 

.... 0-78 

water 2-20 

1-63 

0-72 

*• 

100*89 

99-27 

100-47 

100-44 ■ 

Specific gravity 

. 3*04 

8-01 

3*01 

2-99 


The metadotexite,. w^n out in thin sections, is evidently composed 
OTToxene, a tricHnic fdbspw, and titanic iroxmtone. 

Warn metadiabas© Is a mixture of pyroxene, chjorite, labroiite, and 
l^ii^ froaa^ne. The roek in places contains pyrite. The absence 

Ih Ihe po«fhyri€c ms^aaiahase the pres^ee of those minerals which 
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are TOnallj contained^in the more compact varieties, maybe recognised 
TLnd€a7 the microscope. 

Metamelaphyre appears to be a mixtnre of pyroxene and oligoclase. 

M, M. P. M. 

• Analysis of tlie Ash. of Xiignite. (JDingL^pohji. .7., ccxxii, 188-^— 
189.)—^The following analysis made by E. Schulze, gives the com- 
|>osition of the ash of lignite from Dorheim, in Hessia, from which it 


is seen that the 

amount of 'potash and phosphoric acid is 

bnt very 

small 

—- 





XaaO. 

OaO. 

MgO. FegOa. 


HaS04 

0*46 

0'34 

11-40 

2-10 5‘08 

22*6 

6*40 




SiO^* sand. 




H3PO4. 

CO2. 

and clay. 




0-66 

0-60 

49*58 = 100*00 

per cent. 



D. B. 


Gas-wells in Pennsylvania. By J. Lawrence Smith {Ann, 
CMm, Phys, [5], viii, 566).—The principal wells are found in Butler 
Co., Pennsylvania, lat. 40° 30', long. 80°; wells of minor importance 
are also found in the neighbouring counties. The two most productive 
wells are those of Burns and Delamater, about 30 miles from Pitts¬ 
burg, Their depth it about 1,600 feet, for they are bored down to the 
fourth layer of sand. The Burns well has never given oil, but the one 
at Delameter was a petroleum well, of 1,600 litres ; it now gives gas at 
such a pressure that plummet-lines weighing'800 kilos, can be drawn 
out of it with the hand. 

‘ The Delameter well is situated in a valley snrrounded by moun¬ 
tains, and fumisbes heat and light to the whole neighbourhood. * A 
lax^ number of pipes diverge from this well; one conducts the gas 
direct to the cylmder of an engine which, with this pressure alone, 
acquires an enormous speed,. Another pipe feeds a flame capable of 
reducing as much iron ore as half the blast furnaces of Pittslmrg can 
put out in a day. 20 yards further on is the main pipe of the wells ; 
from a pipe 3 inches in diameter issues a flame 40 feet high, the noise 
of which shakes the hills; For a distance of 50 feet round, the earth 
is burnt; but, further off, the vegetation is tropical, and enjoys a per¬ 
petual summer. 

On a calm night the nofee can be heard at a distance of fifteen 
miles; at four miles the noise is like that of a train passing near, whilst 
. close by it resembles that of a thousand locomotives blowing off s-fieam. 
At the distance of a furlong, the noise is like the continued roar of ar¬ 
tillery, the human voice can scarcely be heard, and the flame reaches 
a height of 70 feet. In winter the surrounding mountains are covered 
with snow, but on two acres around the well the grass is green, except 
in the immediate neighbourhood, where the soil resembles lava. 

The comiposifcion and pressure of the gas have beeu determined with 
great care by Wath. It is almost entirely composed of etb^e, OgHfl, 
with a small ouantity of carbon monoxide and dioxide. Its illuminating 
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power IS equal to that of candles, that of coal gas being 16. Its 
heating power is 25 per cent, greater than that of good bituminous 
coal. At the well, in a 5|^ inch pipe, the pressure is 100 lbs. per square 
inch; in a smaller pipe it is more than 200 lbs. per square inch. 

The ascending speed of the gas is 1,700 f^et per second, and the yield 
is, in round numbers, one million cubic feet per hour. The daily yield 
of gas is thus about 1,408 tons. 

Some of these wells have given gas for twelve years, and the yield 
is still undiminished; a well at Pairview has fed more than 100 engines 
for five years, and the production is at present the same as on the first 
day. 

The gas is used in several blast-furnaces with great advantage. It 
is also used for puddling the iron, and is said not to injure the furnace 
so much as coal. It is also used for ordinary heating and lighting 
purposes in several towns. The gas from four of the wells has been 
analysed by S. P. Sadler, with the following restilts 


CO, .. 

Bams, 
Butler Co. 
0*34 

Iiecbburg, 
Westmoreland Co. 

0-35 

Harvey, 
Butler Co. 
0*66 

Chewy Tree, 
Indiana Co. 
221 

CO.... 

trace 

0-26 

— 

— 

CH, .. 

75*44 

89-65 

80-11 

60-27 

C,Ht .. 

1812 

4-39 

5-72 

— 

C.Hn . . 

— 

0-56 

— 

— 

H .... 

6-10 

4-79 

13-50 

22-50 

O .... 

— 

— 

— 

0-83 

H .... 

— 

— 

— 

7-32 


100-00 

• 100-00 

99-99 

93-13 


The density of the gas froiii the Bnms Well was found to be 0“698. 

C. W. W. 

Foreign Bodies in Snow. By M. Boudibr (Jl FJiarm. Oh\m. 
[4], xxiii, 340—345).—Of the solid matters floating in the air, and 
retained by the snow, the most abundant was found to be soot; next 
came cells of Froiccoccus viridis, and spores and filaments of other 
cryptogams; then grannies of starch, and cells and fibres of various 
piimts. Epithelial cells, and hairs of animals were also present, as 
Wd.i as fibres of wool and silk. These last being dyed, indicated the 
presence of man, as did also the fibres of hemp, cotton, and indigo. 
The amount of fore^n matter was greatest in the snow collected at 
Uie lowest levels, especially in the vicinity of human habitations and 
of woods, which are both fertile sources of floating particles. Perman¬ 
ganate of potassium was used to estimate the amount of organic dis¬ 
solved matter retained by the filtered snow-water. 

Intimatslj^j^xed with the soot were the feimginons corpuscles 
observed bj T^eaaodier. These are regarded by the author, in opposition 
lb the qf^inion of Tissandier, as of terrestrial origin. R. R. 

in. Meteorites. By J. L. Smith (Am. 

, E3]> 388-r-395, tod 488 —442),—The graphites .which 

rftii ilp at in-Bddular ooncretfens in the iron meteorites of Sevier Couniy, 
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JDe Kalb County, and Oranbonme, were treated by tbe author with 
faming nitric acid and potassium chlorate, and were found to yield 
the same graphitic oxide which Brodie in 1860 showed to be the pro¬ 
duct of the reaction with terrestrial graphite. The meteoric graphite 
is, however, more readily oxidised than ordinary graphite. It bums 
in the air with great difficulty, but very easily in oxygen, leaving a 
small proportion of ash. The meteoric graphite was finely powdered, 
and treated for some hoirrs with ether; the ether, filtered off and 
allowed to evaporate slowly, was found to leave long, coionrless, aci- 
cular crystals, together with some rhomboidal crystals and rounded 
particles. This residue had a peculiar aromatic and somewhat alliaceous 
odour. Heated on a piece of platinum foil, the crystals fused at about 
120 % and when heated in a tube, they first melted and then volatilised, 
condensing into yellow drops which soon solidified, leaving a carbona- 
ceons residue. The crystals were insoluble in alcohol, but very solu¬ 
ble in carbon bisulphide. Fuming nitric acid oxidised them, giving 
sulphuric acid as one of the products. The powdered graphite which 
had been exhausted by ether, yielded to sulphide of carbon other solu¬ 
ble matter: for the evaporated filtrate left a yellow solid, which fused 
when heated on platinum foil; then sulphur was burnt ofP, and car¬ 
bonaceous matter was left. The yellow solid when heated in a tube, 
sublimed, leaving a black residue. 

The author also obtained for examination portions of two out of the 
only four known stony meteorites in which carbon is disseminated 
thronghont the mass, namely, that which fell at Alais, in 1806, and 
that at Or^eii, in 1864, Small quantities of these, finely powdered, 
boiled with water, dried, and treated snccessively with ether and 
carbon bisulphide, yielded the same crystals and yellow xnass as the 
meteoric graphite. An analysis of the acicular crystals gave:—Sul¬ 
phur, 79’26 ; carbon, 16*00; hydrogen, 3*00 ; but, from the minuteness 
of the quantity of the material employed, these figures cannot be 
much relied on. JR. B, 

Tbe Oases contained in Meteorites. By A. W. Wright 
(Am. J". of Sd. [8], xi, 263—^262),—Many analyses of gases evolved 
from meteorites belonging to the two classes ** iron and stony ” 
are detailed. The methods employed are also described. The general 
result is that there is a marked difEerence between the gases given off 
from ‘‘stony” and those from “iron*' meteorite. The former yield 
much larger volumes of gas at low temperatures, and the percentage 
amount of carbon dioxide in this gas is very much greater than in the 
gas evolved from iron meteorites. The carbon dioxide from the iron 
meteorites examined never exceeded 16 p. c. of the total volume of 
gas; fully 60 p. c- of the gas evolved from the stony meteorites, when 
heated .to redness, consisted of carbon <^oxide; at 350® carbon 
dioxtde constituted from 80 to 90 p- o. of the total gas, and at 100®, 
96p. c. 

The percentage amount of carbon monoxide evolved is much greater 
in the ease of iron than in the case of stony meteorites. The |fas. 
from the latter meteorxtes appeared also to contain small quantities of 
marsh-gas. 

VOL. XXXI. X 
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The author supposes that the carbon dioxide is condensed npon, as 
weU as absorbed by, the fine particles of iron, and that the readiness 
with which it is given np is then to be accotmted for. The gases 
from the stony meteorites which were examined spectroscopically gave 
oometary spectra- hf. M. P. 3Sd. 

The Meteoric Stone of Waconda, Mitchel County, Kansas. 
By O. U. Shepard (Am. J. of Sei. [3], xi,.473—4 j 74)-'—The stone, of 
which some fragments were examine hy the author, was found two 
years ago, lying in the grass on the slope of a ravine, two miles firom 
Wacon^. There is mnch amorphous, whitish matter, among which 
very minute, rounded, lustrous grains of nickeliferous iron are thichly 
scattered; while troilite (magnetic pyrites) occasionally presents itself 
in larger grains, or in aggregations of imperfect crystals. The cmst 
is much crumpled or reticulated, and of a brownish, iron-black colour. 
The earthy portion was in part decomposed hy aqua regia, yielding 
magnesia, ferrous oxide, and lime, in the proportions usual in chryso¬ 
lite. The specific gravity of a fragment from crust was 3*58. 


Organic Chemistry. 

Selenium Compounds of BthyL By L. v. Fievebliho (BeuL 
(Jhetn. Oes. Ber., ix, 1469—1471 ).—Diethyl Monoselenide^ C 03 H 5 ) 2 S, is 
olbtained pure only by distilling phosphorus pentaselenide with equiva¬ 
lent quantities of potassium ethylsulpbate and caustic potash, and not 
too much water. It is a liquid having an alliaceous but not disagree¬ 
able smell, and boiling at 108®. It combines gradually with ethyl 
iodide to Se(GaH 5 )sI, crystallising in white needles, which are readily 
soluble in water. Between 86®—126® it splits up, and by treating it 
with moist silver oxide, it is converted into the hydroxide, Re(fijTTj)j mT^ 
which is as alkaline as caustic potash, and could not li obtained in a 
solid state. Its salts crystallise, and have an alliaceous odour, and a 
hitter and pungent, taste. The acid tartrate, Se(C 2 Hfi) 504 HfiO« + 
2 H 2 O, forms pale pink needles. 2 Se(C*H 5 )sCl 4* PtOU is. a crystalline 
precipitate, crystallising from hot water in brilliant, red-pointed rhom- 
bohedra. O. S. 

Action of Bromine on Sodium B&ylate. By M. Barth 
(De^t. Ch&fft. Ges. ix, 1455*—1456).—When Inomine vapour acts 

on pure sodium ethylate, dried at 180 , it forms acetic ether, hydro- 
bromic acid, hromasd, eihyl bromide, sodium hmmide^ and a little 
hrbmate. O. g. 

A^^on of Sodium iiBtliylate on TMcMoracetiG Add. By Q, 
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KillsN (Jl Ze^SGhr.f, Naturw,\ i, 63—66)-—The author caused ethyl 
trichloracetate and sodium, ethylate to act upon each pther under 
irarious conditions, in the hope of obtaining the ethyl-derivative of 
triethyloxalic acid, but without success, this substance apparently 
breaking up, under the influence of the alkali present, in the manner 
indicated by the following equation :— 

fO(oo^H 5)3 ro 

O + KaOH'= OHCOOsHOs + OK ONa . 

LOO 2 H 5 IOO 3 H 5 

Ethyl Sodium 

orthoformate. ethylcarbouate. 

J- R. 

Preparation of MonocMorodiethoxyletliaiie; By Q. Klibn 
(X ZeitacJir, f, Naturw.^ x, 67—69).—The author has obtained this sub¬ 
stance by the • action of alcoholic sodinin ethylate on dichlorethene at 
elevated temperatures.. The reaction is represented thus:— 

CHCr CH 2 OI 

11 + CaH5mO’+ OJE[^HO^=: 1 + 3SraOL 

CHOI CH(003H5>2- 

Monochlorodiethoxylethane is a colourless, oily liquid, of peculiar 
aromatic odour,* boiling at 155®. Its sp. gr. is 1*026 at 15®,' 

J, R. 

APolymeridfe of Ethene Oxide. By A. Wubtz (Compt rend.^ 
Ixxxiii, 114?!).—Some ethene oxide having been left in a sealed tube, was 
found a year after to have soHdlfled into a white cryetalline mass 
mel&ig ai"56^. Heated in a tube it volatilised with partiaj decom¬ 
position, and the vapour condensed into a semi-solid niass. It was 
neutral, tasteless, aud very soluble in water and alcohol, less so in 
ether, wbicBi however, dissolved' it on heating, and' deposited the 
greater portion again on cooling. The solutions leave, , on evapora¬ 
tion, a crystalline,,laminated, and very light body. The aqueous solu¬ 
tion does not reduce copper. This aubstaxtce has the composition of 
ethene oxide, and is probstbly a polymeric modification of that body. 

O. W; W. 

On EpicMorhydrin.. By E, IiAurEB {JmaiseTie ZeUsche, /, 
Naiurvdssenschafiy x, 141—152).—The author has attempted to repla^ 
the chloime in epichlorhydjiu by monatomic alcoholic, or^amd 
radicles. With this view he acted upon it with sodium ethylate, free 
&bm alcohol, potassium acetate, and silver acetate,. The results 
showed that no simple glycide-derivatlvea-are obtained by the x^place- 
m;»t of chlorine by monatomic radicles, bnt that, fear the most parl^ 
derivative® of glycerin are formed, owing to secondary deeompositiQnu 

X. Jtt. 
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Action of Ethoxyl-componnds of Plxospborns on Phospho¬ 
rus Chlorides and Phosphorous Acid. By E. Ghambon (Jejiaiselie 
Zeitselir, /. Naturwissensckafty x, 97—lOS).—^1, JSihyl Phosphite and^ 
Phosphorus Trichloride. —^Tiiese substances react upon each other to 
form monethylphosphorous chloride (phosphorus oxethylohloride), in 
accordance with the equation— 

P( 0 C 2 H 5)3 + 2 POI 3 = 3P(OC2H5)Ol3; 

but the product of this reaction is further acted on by the ethyl phos¬ 
phite present, as is seen in the following experiment. 

2. P/thyl Phosphite and Phosphorus Ojs^hylchloride. —When these 
bodies are mixed together in molecular proportions and gradually 
heated to 120 °, ethyl chloride is given off, whilst free phosphorus and 
ethyl phosphate are left behind— 

7 P(OOtH 5)2 + 3P(002H5)0i* = 6PO(00,H5)3 + 4 P + 6O2H5OL 

3 . Plthylphosphite arid phosphorous add do hot act upon each other at 

200 °. 

4. Phosphoms oxethylehloride and phosphorous add when heated 
together evolve ethyl chloride and hydrogen chloride, free phosphorus 
and phosphoric acid remaining in the retort— 

3 P(O 02 H 5 )Cl 2 + 7 P( 0 H )3 = 6 PO 4 H 3 -4- 4P 4- S 02 H 30 i Hh 8H01. 

5. Phosphorus oxethylehloride and phosphorus trichloride do not act 
upon each other even when boiled together. 

6 . Phosphoms oxethylehloride when heated to 165° in a sealed tube 
is resolved into ethyl chloride, pho^homs trichloride, free phosphorus, 
and phosphoric anhydride— 

15 P(OC 2 H 3 )Cla = I5C3H3CI -b 5POI3 + 4 P + 8P3O5. 

7- Phosphorus oxethyloxyehloride (monefhylphosphorie chloride') when 
heated to 140° in sealed tubes is resolved inte ethyl chloride, phos- 
pborns oxydiloride, and phosphoric anhydride—- 

3P0C00*H5)C1* = 3C3H5OI -h POOI3 + P3O5* • 

8 . JBthyl phosphate and phosphorus oxychToride when heated to 110° 
in a sealed tube combine together to form phosphorus oxethyloxy- 
chloride, in accordance with the equation— 

POCOCaHs)® + 2 POOI 3 = BPOCOO^lELOCh. X R. 

Inaciivne Fermentation Amylic AIcohoL By L. Balbiako 

(^Gassdta chimiea italianOy 229—^239).—^The method employed for 

obtaining this alcohol was founded on Pasteur’s di^x^very of the com- 
]iaxative insolnblHty of the baxiam salt of the acid amyl sulphate 
derived firom the inactive aloohoL In preparing the acid amyl sul- 
iMte from the mbeed alcohols, it was found that the portion of the 
aiei!i^ whieh was riot acted on had the same rotatory power as the 
thus cemfirrmr^ Ijo Bel’s statements oh this sul^ect. The 
salts were aepareded by frational crystallisation, which 
had toaeparforaied from 18 to 20 times before the salt from the inactive 
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alcoliol presented tlie constant solubility at 10® of 9*7 parts in 100 of 
water. Fermentation butylic alcobol was also converted into valeric 
acid and tben into amylic alcobol in tbe ordinary way. This syntheti¬ 
cally formed alcohol yielded a barium amylsnlphate having precisely 
the same degree of solubiliiy as that of the salt obtained from the 
inactive amylic alcohol, so that there can be bxtt little doubt that the 
inactive alcohol is strictly homologous with fermentation butylic 
alcohol, and has the constitution represented by the formula 
CH3.CH(OH3)*CH2.0H3(OH). 

The pure inactive amylic ^cohol was»obtained» from the baiinm salt* 
by digesting it for several hours with a slight excess of dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, and then distilling, when the whole of t he alcohol passed! 
over with the first portions of the distillate. When dried it is a 
colourless liquid, which has no perceptible action on polarised light 
in a column 40 meters long. It boils at 131‘4° with the thermo¬ 
meter in the vapour, and under a pressure of 747 mm. reduced to 0®. 
Its density at 0® is *8238. It dissolves in about 50 volumes of water 
at 14®, and the solution becomes milky when heated to 50®. It was 
found that neither the pure inactive alcohol nor the crude mixture of 
amylic alcohols was altered when heated to 250® either in the dry 
state or in the presence of water. 

The amyl Moride prepared by heating a saturated solution of 
hydrochloric acid in the inactive^alcohol at 105® is an optically inactive 
colourless liquid, boiling at 98'9® under pressure of 733'8. Its 
density at 0® is 0*8928. AmyV hr(yntid& prepared in a manner precisely 
similar to the chloride boils at 120'4® under a pressure of Its, 

density at 0® is 1"2858, Amyl acetate is a colourless, optiesdly inactive 
liquid, prepared by <Msiiilliug a mixture of - acid amyl- smphate and dry 
so^um acetate. It boils at 138*6® under a pressure of 743*5, and its 
density at 0® is 0*8838. Amyl valeraie obtmned, together with some 
valeric aldehyde and traces of valeric acid, by Pierre and Pnchot*s 
method of oxidising the alcohol at a low temperature by mesins of 
chromic acid mixtuio, is optically inactive. It boi^ at 190*8® under a 
pressure of 748, and has a specific gravity of 0*870 at 0®. When 
decoxnposed by an alcoholic solution of potaseiTaou hydrate, it yields 
potassium valerate, from which the inactive valeric acsid may be 
obtained by distilling it with dilute sulphuric acid. WTbten dry it 
boils consi^ntly at 174*1®, under a pressure of 723*5. The salts of 
this acid, having already been examined by Pedler and by Erlenmeyer 
and Hell, were not farther investigated by the author, who hopes, 
however, to be able to continue the study of other derivatives of the 
inactive amyl alcohol. G. E. G. 

* Preparation of Glycol (a Correction). By O. Lxbtskn- 
MAVBS (JDeat. Ghem. Ges, JBer.^ ix, 1472).—The author could formerly 
not obtmn glycol by Demole’s method, but by following strictly the 
instructions of the latter, he has now succeeded. O. S- 

Hednction of Xievulose. By H. D. KBussMAXiSr (Deut. Gh&rn,, 
Qes. Ber,^ ix, 1465——Pure levulose was obtained. by heating 
inulin with water under pressure, and its aqueous solution treaM 
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'with sodixtm amalgam in the cold; at the same time an eqnal quantity 
of pure dextrose was subjected to the same treatment- Both yielded, 
as chief product, mannite, a small*quantity of Bouchardat’s alcohols 
being also formed- C- S. 

Optical Prop^^es of Mannite. By A. Mtjhtz and E. Atjbin 
(GmnpL rmd,^ lxxxaii,'1213).—^Vignon has shown that borax develops a 
dextrogyratoxy;power in maunite. The authors find that metallic salts 
in general, and partictilarly the salts of the alkalis and alkaline earths, 
develop a simikir power- AJkalis,-on the contrary, develop a levo- 
gyratory power. The action is not permanent, for when the salt is 
removed, the mannite again becomes inactive, and if the alkali be satu¬ 
rated by an acid, the levogyratory, power becomes deitrogjratory. 

MaTinit e from various sources was examined, but in no case was any 
sensible difference* observed in its action upon light- 

The various mannites in solution gave a mean deviation of — 0*12; 
ndth bora:^ + -22*34; with caustic soda, -—'3*4. The corresponding 
mtromanxdtes gave a mean deviation of + 12*4. O. W. W. 


Optical ProperfcieB of Starch. By Waltbu Baiht (Fka. Mag. 
[5], ii, 123—126).—The appearance of a grain of starch under the 
mierosco}^ is pretty generally known: it exhibits a spot surrounded 
by a series of fsdnt lines forming closed curves. The spot can be 
shown to be internal, and the lines to be .rproduced by«the foreshoiten- 
of a-eeries of transparent envelopes. 

Under the polariseope, the grain appears to be marked with a black 
car white <» 06 S according as the -N'icol’s prisms are parallel or at right 
angles to each other; it is evident therefore that the light which 
emerges fr^m the starch at points on the cross, is plane-polarised in 
^e plane of jmlarisation of the lower- Nicol, while the light from points 
in the spaces m elliptically polarised, the polarisation being most nearly 
edrcuimr at points most distant- from the cross, since the revolution o£ 
the upper-Skol occasions there the least change in the ilixunination. 

The optical properties of ^ these grains is explained by the author as 
follows. Taking the case of a circular disc, he supposes that the sub- 
^^nceis doubly refracting, with two- axes of elasticity at each point 
in the f plane of the disc, one of them being directed towards the 
centra of the disc- The arrangement of the axes of elasticity in the 
difo is ibetrefore .given by a family of lines radiating from the centra, 
and a &mily of. circles descried about it. Plane-polarised light 
paaei njg th roi^h wch a disc will emerg^ without change along the 
maaieters which He,parallel and perpendicular to the plane of polarisa- 
^0 3^ > fo g the vibration will coincide with one of the axes of elasticity 
^ every point diameters; hut at lattier points the light wifi 

oerarolved rate a vibratien ^paraiiel to each axiis, and as these two 
he lammOty retarded, the light will become elliptically 
and the (ftaage wBl be greatest m tibe middle of the 
whew the axes ara equally inclined to fiie plane of polarisa- 
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to those of an oval disci. AasuTping that the coats are donbly 
re£ractixig» and that one axis of elastieitj at each point is normal to 
the coat, and differs in value &om the other two which lie in the 
tangent plane to the coat> then, in each coat at points where it is not 
foreshortened, the normal axis will he more or less in the direction of 
the ray, and the e£E€>ct of the coat on the light will be little or none, 
since the iangenti^ axes are nearly, if not quite, equal; but where the 
coat is most ibresho^ned the normal axis will be at right angles to 
the ray,-and the effect of the coat on the light will be greatest. Hence 
the effect of the whole grain on the light will be nearly the same as 
that of a section taking in the nucleus and those parts of the coats 
which are most foreshortened. We may therefore conclude that a 
grain of starch really consists of a series of coats round a nucleus, 
each coat being doubly reb^acting, and having one axis of elasticity 
normal and two tangential, and that the normal axis differs more from 
the others than they differ from one another. J. W. 

CMorinated Acetals and some Derivatives. By O. Eret 
{Jenmsche ZeUsokr /. Naturwisseihs&hafiy x, 84—^91).—^The author finds 
that the chlorinated derivatives of acetal (mono-, di-, and tri-ehlor- 
acetal) are obtained in largest quantity by treating a mixture of 2 
parts of absolute alcohol and 2 parts of water with 3 parts sulphuric 
acid and 3 parts of manganese dioxide, distilling ofE two-thirds of the 
liquid, and treating the cooled,distillate with chlorine till it begim to 
be turbid. Monochlor- and dichloracetal are colourless liquids of 
agreeable ”odonr, boiling at 154—^150® and 180® respectively, as stated 
by Patemd. Trichloracetal ciystallises in large white needles, which 
melt at 83® and begin to decompose at 190®. 

IHchZoTiiceiai ^nd Phosjphoriis PentcbcMoride ,—^These bodies act uxk>u 
each oth^ in ihe manner indicated by the equation— 

+ POCl, + C5»a*0L* 

The first of i&ese products is analogous to the compound of alde¬ 
hyde and ethyl chloride which Wurta and Prappoli obtained by the 
action of hydrogen chloride on aldehyde and alcohol. It is intermediate 
between dichloracetal and the compound OsHsOhs which Patemo ob¬ 
tained by the action of phosphoms pentachloride on dichloraldehyde. 

B*. 

Reactions of Acrolein HydrocMoride. By A. Ti^uBEUT 
(Jenaiscke 2eUsclhT, f. N€durm89esh8ohafi^ x, 1—25).—1. With AloohoUc 
Sodium JSi^kde .—^When acr^in hydrochloride is warmed with^ a 
slight excess of sodium ethylate formed by dissolving 1 part of sodipm 
in 9 parts of absolute alcohol, a violent reaction takes place ; 
chloride is separated in large quantitjand a liquid is formed, Scorn 
which, by distiliainon with water and other process^ the fol^wing 
bo^es have been obtained, together with some others yet investi¬ 
gate 

a. Mei€terolein>t formed in aecordance with the : 

CjEEiO-HOl + OjHsNaO = OJEkO + GAO -h NWOl. 
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&. A body formed by tbe replacement of chlorine in acrolein hydro- 
chloride by ethoayl, and hence having the formula— 

GH 3 

05S!ioG 2 —- OB[.OG2Brg« 

COH 

This is a colonrless oily liquid, of peculiar aromatic odour, and bitter 
acrid taste, homing with a blue non-lnminpns dame. It dissolves in 
alcohol, ether, and water. Sp. gr. 0“9S6 at 4®. It begins to boil at 
130% but cannot be distilled without-decomposition. 

c. A thick oily liqnid, of yellow eolonr and nentral reaction, dissolv¬ 
ing easily in alcohol and ether, but not in water, and giving, on 
analysis, numbers agreeing with the formula O 6 H 8 O 2 - This substance 
is decomposed by distillation, yielding at first a large quantity of 
acrolein, and afterwards, the compound CbHio 02 {6) perfectly pure, 
whilst a black carbonised mass is left in tbe retort. 

d. A resinons substance having the composition and properties of 
hexoGrolie acid, Cis^ 24 PB- 

e. A body which agrees approximately with the formula, 

and may, therefore, be regarded as the sodium salt of a monobasic 
acid, GsHuOi (iriacrolic iusid')^ formed by the combination of 3 mols. of 
acrolein with 1 mol. of water. 

2. With Phosphorus Oxychloride and Trichloride .—Acrolein hydro¬ 
chloride is not attacked by phosphorus oxychloride in the cold, but 
when it is warmed therewi^ a brisk reaction takes place, hydrogen 
chloride is evolved in large quantity, and the compound is carbonised, 
and in the end completely decomposed. 

Phosphorus trichloride does not act upon acrolein hydrochloride, even 
when boiled with it- 

3. Acrolein hydrochloride reacts with absolute alcohol at 100% with 
ff>iaxstum hydrate at 140% and with potassium acetate at 180®, but 
none of the products of these reactions have as yet been isolated. 

A. Geniher, in some remarks on the foregoing paper, suggests that 
tbe substance c may be an alcohoUmetacrole/mj analogous to metacrolein, 
formed ihns: 

2 C 3 S 4 O 4” CaTr4O.B[.O02pL6 = OiiHisOg. 

This formula, it is true, accords less nearly with the author^s 
analytical resuli^ but it is more consistent with the mode of formation 
f%f t&,bc>dy, and with its behavionr when heated. J. R. 

Polybasio Ckmponnds of the Acids of Nitr<^en. By P. Mbiss- 
Ksn (J^enaiscke ZoUscikr. f. Naturmssenschc^^ x, 26 — 44 ).—^The anthor 
has sitempted to obtain polybasio ethyl-compounds of trivalent and 
qnnM|uivalent ni^ogen^ by^ the actioh of ethyl mdide on basic lead 
jaiteatee and nitrites, Wt wi^emt succeed tte ethyl-radicle being in all 
canm eiiminated in the form d ethyidhea*: J. B. 

/. 104 ^ 116 ).— 1 . PMosphoms 
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Oxe^j/lchloiride and J^^ospT&orus JP&ntachloride^ —These sxibstances do 
not act upon eaich other at the ordinary temperature, but when they 
are heated together in the water-bath, the following reaction takes 
place: ^ 

P(OC2H5)Ol2 + PCI3CI2 == POOla -h POI3 4 - O2H5CL 

2 . Phosphorus Osxsethylchloride and Phosphorus Peydabromide, when 
heated together, yield phosphorus oxybromochloride, phosphorus tn- 
bromide, and ethyl bromide; 

P(OOaH 5 )Cl 2 + PBraBra = POBrCU + PBrs + OaHsBr. 

3. JStJiyl Phosphite and Phosphorus P&ntachZoride react upon each 
other in the manner indicated by the equation— 

2P(0C32H5)3 + 3 POI 5 = 3PO(OC2H6)Cl2 -h 2 PCI 3 + 3 O 2 H 3 CI. 

4. Phosphorus Oxethyloxychloride and Phosphorus Pentahro7nide 
react to form phosphorus oxy bromochloride, phosphorus oxybromide, 
and ethyl bromide :— 

POCO02H5)Cl2 4- PBr 3 Br 2 = POBrCl* 4- POBrs + OjHsBr. 

The foregoing reactions all reveal the important fact that phosphorus 
pentachloride and pentabromide, in their action on the oxethyJ-com¬ 
pounds of trivalent phosphorus, behave like mixtures of trichloride 
and free chlorine, and of tribromide and free bromine, respectively. 

* X 'O 


Action of Various Bodies bn Nitroethane, By H. Weens r 
(Jenaische Zdtschr.f, Pfodurvdssmschafi^ x, 70—83).—The author has 
examined the action of several substances on nitroethane, with the 
view of obtaining evidence bearing npon the constitntion of that body. 
The only definite result arrived at is that nitroethane is resolved by 
the action of dilute acids (phosphorous, sulphuric, hydrochlonc, sul¬ 
phurous) into acetic acid and hydroxylamine, in accordance with the 
equation— 

4 - H 2 O = CaH402 4- IsTHaO. 3. R. 

Action of Chlorine on Acetonitril. By H. Backunts (JDeut. 
Chem. Ges. Ber.^ ix, 1694),—Chlorine alone does not act on acetonitri4 
and but slowly in presence of iodine, with formation of trichloraceto- 
nitril, O. S. 

Action of ^ik alis on the Chlorinated Acetonitiils- By H. 
Baceunts and B. Otto (JDeut^ Oh&m^ Qes^ Ber,, ix, 1591).—When, 
monochloracetonitril is boiled with milk of lime, it is converted into 
gycolHc acid; dicbloracetonitril yields, under the same conditions, 
dichloraeetic acid, while trichloracetonitril is resolved into carbon 
dioxide and chloroform. Potash acts in a similar way. O- S. 

ft-MonochloropropionitriL By H. Bacxttnts and R. Otto 
Beta. Chem. Ges. Ber., ix, 1592—1593).—To prepare this compound 
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ethyl a-monochloropropionate is shaken with concentrated ammonia 
xmtil it is dissolved; on evaporation the corresponding amide is left 
behind, which crystallises from water or alcohol in glistening scales, 
melting at SO®. On heating it with phesphoms pentoxide, the nitril is 
obtained as a liquid having an irritating smeO, and boiling at 121 — 
122®-, Ammonia converts it again into the amide, and a mixture of 
alcohol and hydrochloric or snlphuric acid into chloropropionic ether, 
while on boiling it with milk of lime, lactao acid is formed. G. S, 

Constitatian of Dichloropropionitril. By H. Backthits and 
B. Otto (jDeicf. Ghem. Ges. ix,1593—^1694).—^When propionitril 

is treated with chlorine, only two atoms of hydrogen are replaced, 
even in presence of iodine or molybdic chloride. The product is a 
liquid boiling at 103—107®. By acting on it with sulphuric or hydro¬ 
chloric acid and alcohol, it yiel& an ethyl dichloropropionate identical 
with that obtained by Klimenko from the chloride, which he pre¬ 
pared the action of phosphorus pentachloride on pyruvic acid; 
from this it follows that the nitril has the constitution CH 3 .CCl 2 .OJNr. 
By the action of ammonia on the ether the amide is obtained, melting 
at 115—116®, and yielding with phosphorus pentoxide the pure nitril 
which hoils at 105®; concentrated hydrochloric acid converts it into 
dichloroprepionic acid, which is a liquid boiling at 190—^195®, and 
smelling like the volatile fat^ acids. It is soluble in water and 
alcohol, but not in strong hydr^hloric acid. C« S. 

On the Ferrocyanides of WyronboflT. By A, Attbbbebo 
(2>eie^. Ghem, Ges, -Ber., ix, 1475—^1477).—^WyroabefE has published 
in the last number of Ann. Ohim. Fhys, a research on these com¬ 
pounds, in which he doubts some of the results of the author’s in¬ 
vestigation on the same subject. In reply it is now shown, that 
WyrouboflTs methods of analysis are faulty and most of his formulae 
and equations full of mistakes. C. S. 

Behaviour of Melam to Sulphuric Acid. By J. H. Jagbb 
(Beui. Ghem, Qes. Ber.^ 1554—^1557).—^Liebig, Knapp, and other 
chemists having obtain^ diSerent results from the action of sulphuric 
acid on melam, it occurred to the author that this might be due to the 
fm^rature at which the reaction took place. 

. 'When six parts of pure concentrated sulphuric acid are added to 
om pRKct of hnely-powdered melam, the temperature rises to 120 ®, 

. llnxiiscl 3 Pi^diateiy sinks again. If the hask is placed on a water-bath, 
the dissolves perfectly, but the temperature never exceeds 100 ®. 

After the*: ^f an hour the liquid is hltered through asbestos 

azHi pzoeij^iiiiiedc by alcohol. The precipitate is bulky, of a diriy- 
w^te ooloitr, and insoluhle, in cold water, thoii^h it is almost entirely 
dteolved by hodwaker. The hot sokitioiiL deposits bn cooling a mass 
«i due neadle-Hha aryataib of meiamms sulphate (C )3 5 UNfi) 2 H^ 04 . 

F 2 x>m this mih the melamiue ia thrown down by oaustie soda 
^ tin alkaline carbonate, and is purified by recxystaUisation. . The 
wigisaat me mSf& t OK 

'' tlae ^firsti-fbarBMgid tiMiiiHaame is 
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converted into ammeline by the farther action of the snlphoric acid, 
with evolntion of lammonia and addition of the elemenie of water. 
^Neither Iiiebig's nor Gerhardt’s ammeiide is formed by the action of 
snlphnrie acid on melam at 100°; at higher temperatnres the author 
obtmned only that of .Gerhardt, 

If the misitiire of sulphuric acid and melam is heated to 150° a 
lively reaction takes place, the mass froths up, and the temperatnre 
quickly rises to 210°. The precipitate obtained in this case by alcohol 
consistis -of Gerhardt^s ammelide. If the nitrite of this body or 
the j&ee substance is dissolved in hot ammonia, fine acicnlar crys¬ 
tals are formed, which, however, undergo decomposition so readdy 
that their composition has not been determine. Gerhardt and 
Gabriel obtained only ammelide from melam and sulphuric acid at 
a higher temperature. The author *has not been able to prepare 
liiebig’s axumelide in any way. The melamine treated with sulpharic 
acid at 150° yields only ammelide. According to Liebig, ammelide, 
06 NflH 903 , should be formed from ammeline .nitrate, but the author- 
could obtain ‘only a body which forms well-crystallised salts with 
acids. G. T. A. 

Structure of Cyanic-Acid. By A. Fleischer Ohem^Oes. 

JBer.y ix, 1459—1461).—^A reply to iNTencki and Claus. C^.S. 

Constitution of Guanayaine and Cyanuric Acid. By M. 
^Neeoki (JD&uL Ghem.‘Qes. Ber., iac, 1552—1554).—^This paper is a 
reply to some comments of Claus on a previous article of the author 
ix, 1008), and . maintains the carbimide nature of cyanuric 
amd. G. T. A. 

Glyoxaline. By ,G. -Wtss (JD&wt- Ghem. Oes. JBer,, ix, 1543— 
1545).—^By acting with • ammonia on giyoxal. Debus obtamed two 
bases, glycosine, C 6 HsN 4 , and glyoxaline, CSH 4 K 2 , the latter being the 
chief product of the reaction. The author is engaged in investigating 
this latter body. The aqueous solution of glyoxaline leaves on evapo¬ 
ration a syrup, which was- submitted to fractional distillation. At ilrst 
a brown liquid with a somewhat. uupleasaut smell passed over, but 
above 250° the distillate solidified immediately to a fiue mass of 
white crystals- A second rectification leaves the base pure. Glyox¬ 
aline forms thick prisms of mother-of-pearl brilliancy, which are 
strongly alkaline, and when warm have a faint fish-like smell, but are 
inodorous wheu cold. It. is easily soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, 
but is not deliquescent when pure. It melts at 88—89° and boils at 
25SC (uncorrected). The vapour-deusity of the free base was found 
to be 2*26 {sdr s=: 1 ). -The author is eudeavouriug to arrive at 
coBstitation of g^lyoxaliae, and will also further examine glycosine if 
ho can succeed in preparing it in larger quantities. G- T. A. 

Besults. of an Sxliaiistive Chlorination of Aromatid Sxih- 
stances. By G, BuorF (DewA Ohem^ Ges* ix, 14^3—1500). 
—=The substances which were examined were first treated with chlo- 
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line at tlie common temperature, then at a higher temperature, and 
the reaction "was finished by heating in sealed *tubes With iodine 
chloride from 100—350® ; in some cases antimony pentachloride was 
also used. 

Diphenylmethane, anthracene, phenanthrene, '^benzylamine, anisol, 
and cresol gave hexchlorobenzene and tetrachloromethane. 

Diphenyltrichlorethane and phenetol yielded hexchlorobenzene and 
hexciUorethane. 

Naphthalene, cymene, oil of turpentine, camphor, thymol, and 
phenol were converted into a mixtnre of hezchlorobenzene, hexehlor- 
ethane, and tetrachlormethane, while azobenzene, diphenylamine, 
resorcin, and chloranil gave only hexchlorobenzene and pyrogallol, a 
mixture of tetrachloromethane and hexchlorethane, but no hexchloro- 
benzecfee. 

Triphenylamine yields, as chief product, perchlorotriphenylamine, 
(CsCl 5 )sN, cxystalli&ing from a hot mixture of benzene and alcohol in 
short white needles, which do not melt at 270®. At the same time 
some hexchlorobenzene was formed. 

Dipbenyl is converted into perchlorodiphenyl, CiaClio, crystallising 
from hot benzene in glistening grains, which do not melt at 270 , 
and sublime when strongly heated. This compound is net ohanged 
by beating it with antimonic chloride to 350®^ or by passing its 
vapour with chlorine throngh a red-hot tube. 

The author has also examined the properties of perchloronaph- 
thalene, which Berthelotand Jnngfieisoh h^ not obtained quite pure. 
It dissolves sparingly in alcohol and glacial acetic acid, more freely in 
benzene, petroleum-naphtha and chloroform, and crystallises in long, 
pale-yellow, glistening, brittle needles, melting at 203®. C. S. 

Tbe Sxha’ostive Actdoixof Bromine on some Aromatic Bodies. 
ByE. G'BSSNSB (^Deui, Chem. 6reff. Ber., ix, 1505—1512).— Benzene, 
G«Hs.—The highest bromine substitution-product yet prepared of 
benzene is the pentabrombenzene, which Kekule obtained by heating 
nitrobenzene with bromine. Bromine containing iodine in solution 
was allowed to drop into cooled benzene; a powerful evolution of 
hydrobromie acid took place, and after a short time a crystalline mass 
was formed. This mass, consisting probably of tri- and bi-brom- 
bemsene, was fused with excess of benzene, and heated at from 80^ to 
100 ®, till on opening the tube only a little hydrobromie acid escaped. 
Aft(^ about ^nrty hours’ heating at nearly 400°, a mass of long pris- 
nuibtic needles was found in the tube. After washing with soda, 
recrystalhsalion from toluene, and sublimation, perhroTnohenzene, 
0$Br«, was obtained in the pure state. In properties it is very similar 
to perchlorobexizesie, but it melts at a much higher point, viz., over 
310®. It ssstaimi ared-heat without sdteration, air being excluded. 
It is moderately soluble in boiling benzene and toluene, easily in 
be^ng aniline and turpentine, with more difficult in boiling petro- 
glacial aoetie and' chlmheiert^ and crystalUses 

ihk eveapf'esse m beautiful'white needles. It is inaelable in alobhol and 
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Toluene^ OsHs-^Hs-—^Beilsteia and Kiihiberg obtained percbloro-. 
benzene by tbe action of antimony pentachloride on toluene at bigh 
temperatures. The bi-brominated tolnene has so far been obtained as 
the highest prodtict. The tolnene Tvas treated jnst as the benzene 
'was previonsly. jThe^^resnlts were analogous to those obtained by the 
chlorinaiaon of folnene: 

OeHs-CHa + 9Br« = CeBr* -h OBr4 + 8HBr. 

Perbromobenzene, CeBrs, thus obtained possessed all the properties 
characterising this body directly derived from benzene. 

A&o-benzene^ —^Azobenzene was treated with bromine in 

presence of iodine, and heated gra-dnally to about 350*^. Porty-five 
hours were required for the complete bromination, no more hydro- 
bromic acid being then given ojff. Nitrogen was given off, and per- 
brombenzene formed: 

CeHs—N = N—CeHfi + llBr* = 2C6Bre -h lOHBr H- N*. 

FJiejwl, CsHg-OH.—^Perchlor- and perbromophenol are known. The 
action of bromine in presence of iodine was now tried at tolerably 
high temperatures (over 220®). The temperature was gradually 
raised. The e-zperiment was conducted in a sealed tube. Perbromo- 
benzene was obtained and oxygen set free. This, however, immedi¬ 
ately combined with carbon, and so escaped as carbon dioxide. 

NapMJudeney OioBt*—^Perchloronaphthalene is known, but up to this 
time the highest bromine substitution-product was pentabromonapbtha- 
lene, obtained by heating dibromonaphthalene with bromine to 160®. 
A quantity of dibromonaphthalene was now heated in closed tubes 
with bromine and iodine to 100®; afterwards the temperature was 
raised to 160® and finally to 360®. Long needle-shaped crystals were 
finally obtained on recrystallising Lrom chloroform. Tins product 
tarn^out to be, qot perbromonaphthalene, but hexbromonaphthalene, 
CioHeBrs. 

HesB^rcmon^phtlhaZene^ OioHsBr«, resembles closely in appearance and 
pro^rties perchlorobenzene, crystallising in delicate needles, and dis¬ 
solving in hot benzene, toluene, chloroform, and aniline; but not in 
alcohol and ether. 

Diphefiylamine^ —^Diphenylamine was treated in the 

cold with bromine. The action was very powerful, streams of hydro- 
bromic acid escaping. When the action became exhausted, the fiuid 
mass, with addition of iodine, was heated in sealed tubes to 100® for 
many hours, and then slowly and gradually to 360®. The final product 
was treated with warm sodiam-hydrate solution, and then tyice re- 
erystallised from chloroform.. In this manner delicate white needles 
were obtained consisting of— 

OiaHBr^oN, probably (0ftH6)3NH. This 
body melts above 810®, and dissolves but ^ghtly in boiling benzene, 
tolnene, and chloroform. In alcohol and ether it is quite insoluble. 

The prismatic crystals obtained in the se^ed tubes at 250® were 
next examined and proved to be 
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Ock^romodi^henylamine^ Oi 2 H 3 Br 8 *SSr. Melting- point = 302—305®. 
More soluble in benzene, toluene, and chloroform than the previous 
derivative, and crystallising from these solutions in small colourless 
prisms. W. S. 

Condez3csations in the Ortho-Group. By A. Labbnbubg 
(Deui, Okem. Oes. Bar., ix, 1524—1530).—The author has observed, 
in a number of researches lately made, that the changes taking place 
in the aromatic ortho-group, are- in many cases difBerent from those 
‘which occur in the other two groups, the removal of certain atoms 
sometimes leading to internal condensations, for which we dnd no 
analogy in the meta- and para-groups. Besearches -were resolved 
upon to determine experimentally the nature of the differences in the 
behaviour of analogous bodies of the ortho-group, and those of the 
other groups. The following are the results of observations already 
made, the majbn bulk of the labour of systematic research in this 
direction having yet to follow :— 

Such internal condensations as were referred to above, were observed 
in the study of the ortho-diamines and their behaviour with acetic acid 
and with nitrous acid. 

By ^le action of ac^ic cuiid^ orthophenylenediamine yielded— 


Ethenylphenylene-diamine, 

H 0^3 

and by the action of nitrous acid it yielded^— 


Amido-azo-phenylene, C«H 4 ^ /N or OeHs —"N 

^ Xjr 




" 1. Oriko-amidapkenol and Aaetic Acid, — Ortho-amidophenol and 
aeelia anhydride, heated together for a long time in a retort with 
reversed condenser, and then distilled, yielded acetic amd, unaltered 
anhydride, and a fluid boiling at above 200°. By tr^tment with 
polai^ till alkaline, drying over potassium carbonate, and rectifying, a 
eMBhaurlesB liquid, boiling at 200° to 201®, is obtained. It has a very 
limiBliar odmr, like that of acetamide, is insoluble in water, easily 
bsMUc ia and yields a compoand -vdiji oaloiam cfalcnide. 

Jusaljim aad Taponr-density' detezmizaatlon lead to- the fijraiala, 
That r^Mstiaa is as follows r— 


H4CZ 

xm 


-i- 2(CAO)tO = + soja*o,. 


^Sjh^kjflwasWsaiioa of tke lody appe^ to Tae, CJStS^^^C—OH„ and it 
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IS tberefoTO ethewyl-amidopli^ri^^ Its spec, grav., at 0® is 1‘1365. It 
soon becomes red on exposure to tbe air. On leavings it for a long 
time in contact witk water, a crystalline compound separates out, 
formed by taking np tbe elements of water: this is aoetamidophenol. 

Etbenyl-amidopbenol is a base; it is easily solnble in dilute hydro¬ 
chloric and sulphuric acids, but its salts are difficult to obtain, 
because they are so easily decomposed in presence of water. The 
sulphate was only once obtained, as an extremely soluble body, the 
aqueous. solution of which, on treatment with ammonia, yielded the 
b^e as ^ oil. If the sulphuric acid solution be slightly warmed, 
acetyl-amidophenol is formed, instead of the sulphate. The chloride 
is more stable than the sulphate. The chloride of ethenyl-amido- 
phenol is obtained crystallised under the air-pump, and then dissolves 
again in water, without alteration. By addition of platinum chloride 
to the hydrochloric acid solution, a yellow, crystalline precipitate is 


obtained of the platinum double salt, (C 8 H 7 NOHCl) 2 .PtCl 4 . This 
double salt is very soluble in dilute alcohol, but splits up at the same 
time into its component parts. 

.OH 

Acet^l-amidopJie7to\ .OgH^O. Easily obtained by warm¬ 


ing the sulphuric acid solution of eih^nyl^amidoplieriol on the water- 
bath. Bight angled, four-sided plates soon separate out, and the 
crystalline mass needs only one re^crystallisation from dilute alcohol, 
to furnish the product quite pure. This body is easily soluble in hot 
water and alcohol, and also in potash; melts at 201°, and distils 
without decomposition, at least in small quantities. Distilled with 
phosphoric anhydride, it jrields ethenyl-amidophenoL 

heating it with concentrated hydrochloric acid in sealed tubes to 
130 , a solution is obtained, from which amidophenol is separated by 
means of sodium carbonate. The following decompotition takes 
place:— 

jm.OO.OH3 

HiOs^ -f* H 2 O = EitOsv + 02H*02. 


Similarly also ethenyl-araidophenol splits up when heated with alco¬ 
holic potash to 120®. Everything was dissolved, and after dilution 
with water, the amidophenol was precipitated by carbon dioxide. 

2. Amida^Jienol (md Se^oit Amd .—Benzoyl chloride and amido¬ 
phenol react upon each other when gently waimed, with liberation of 
hydrocbloric acid. This reaction being complete, the mixture is dis- 
tnied, and the portion which boils between 314° and 317° and soon 
solidifies, is separated. This is almost pure benzeny 1-amidopheu»L The 
fraction boiling lower, viz., between 290° and 312°, can also fee treated 
so as to extract still more of the body. Eor this purpose it is 
warmed ^th soda-solntion, to extract benzoic acid, and the residue is 
repeatedly crystallised from dilute alcohol. 
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colonrless, shining laminae, melii^hg at 103®, and becoming, on long 
exrposnre to the air, of a reddish colour. It is not soluble in water, 
but in alcohol is easily so. These properties agree with those of a body 
obtained by Morse, from amido-phenol hydrochloride and benzoyl 
cMoride. Morse gives it the formula, 06H4(OH)NH.CO.06H5, and 
terms it benzoyl-amidophenol. The author doubts the correctness 
of Morse*s deductions. 

B&tzefhyUamidophenol dissolves in dilute sulphuric acid, and the 
solution can be boiled without alteration. When heated to 120® in a 
sealed tube, with sulphuric acid, this body is dissolved, probably as 
sulphate, but can be precipitate unaltered by much water. Ben- 
zenyl-amidopheuol is a very weak base, and its salts are very easily 
decomposed. It dissolves in concentrated hydrochloric acid, but is 
left behind on evaporation of the acid, as benzeuyl-amidophenol. A 
platinum double salt is obtained by treating the hydrochloiic acid 
solution of the body with platinum chloride. The precipitate is de¬ 
composed by water, but may be crystallised from alcohol by addition 
, of hydrochloric acid, in beautiful yellow prisms, the formula of which 
is (OttH9NOHCl),PtCl4* 

By heating with concentrated hydrochloric acid to 130®, in a sealed 
tube, benzenyl-amidophenol is decomposed into amidophenol and 
benzoic acid, according to the equation— 



Hh 2H®0 sss -)- 07 B[«O 2 « 


The intermediate product expected viz., benzoyl-amidophenol, was 
not obtained. 

3 - Amido]^hmiol and Bhthalio Acid ,—A mixture of phthalic anhy¬ 
dride and amidophenol was submitted to dry distillation, when after 
some time decomposition took place. Much gas escaped, and a small 
quantity of a body distilled over, which soon crystallised. This was 
warmed with soda, to remove phthalic acid, and then crystallised’ 
from alcohol. Its melting point was then 103®, and it consisted of 
shining plates, and was actually benzenyl-amidophenol— 

/OH OO. /O. 

= H*0,<^^^0.0.H, + CO, + Hip. 

This research and the facts following show that benzenyl-amido- 
jphenol may be considered as a condensation-product of phthalamido- 
phmtol» cayphthalauil— 



Phthalyl-aQaidopheuol* Beaizenyl'-aiztidopha^ 

!aiat the formation of phthalyl-amidophenol precedes that of ben- 
s«^s}4^amHopheuol was pmr^ as fonows:—PhthaUc aiihydjide and 
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atioida-plieiiol in molecular, proportions are heated in a retort together, 
at about 220®, The solid mass is then pulverised and extracted with 
dilute alcohol, wherebj crystals are obtained, melting at 220®. They 
are soluble in alcohol and toluene, and have the composition of 
or CuHaJJ^Oa, or 

✓OH 
✓CO. 

>C«H*. 

: 

This oompound is soluble in cold solutions of alkaline hydrate;. in alka¬ 
line carbonate solntions on warming. If the sodium carbonate solution 
of the body be evaporated to dryness, and the residue taken up with 
.absolute alcohohip the cold, and the alkaline solution be evaporated, a 
syrup remains, which on standing, after addition of a little water, de¬ 
posits beautiful-needles. This body was found to be sodium oxypTithal^ 
cmilatej Oi 4 H 3 oITa]Sr 04 . By decomposing with hydrochloric acid, and, 
recrystallising the precipitate which arises, from alcohol, the acid is 
obtained in prisms, with a melting point of 223®. 

.OH 

OxyphtJialanilic acid = HiCs JS 

^OO—CfiHi—OO—OH ^ 

The formation of ethenyl- and benzenyl-amidophenol is characteristic of 
the ortho-compound, as the author has not succeeded in preparing aij^ 
corresponding derivatives from paramidophenol. When paramido- 
phenol is treated with acetic anhydride, just as ortho-amido-phenol was, 
till all the acetic anhydride is distilled off, a decomposition sets in, 
whereby almost the whole mass is carbonised. But if the distilfation 
be stopped, after heating to 160®, and the residue be re-crystallised 
from hot water, with addition of animal charcoal, white crystals are 
obi»med, melting at 160®—161®, and having the formula, OioHnN’Oo, 

o.aHsb 

which is that of diacetyl^amidoph&iol^ H 40 «<^ JBL . By the action 

^C2H30 

of benzoyl chloride on paramidophenol also, dibenzoyhamidophenol. 


benzoyl chloride 
.0,0,H50 






is pbtaiaed. It is a body soluble -mth difSculiy, 


V 


C,H.O ' 
and melting at 231®. 

The author, though so far baying oidy worked with nitrogen-com^ 
pounds, believes these reactions to be of universal significance. Other 
chemists have already observed similar condensations, evidently realis¬ 
able only in the ortho-group, e.p., the formation of coumarin {Perkin), 
^and M piperonal (Fittig). The derivatives of phthalic acid (Baeyer), 
ilie formation of phthalein, and the recently discovered syrdheses" of 
.an&raquinone and its derivatives, all stand in direct connection with 
ilie ortho-potitioTi of the carboxyl-group in phthalic acid.. It appeared 
.important to determine in the next place whether other ortho-corn- ^ 
pounds would yield xeaciaons similar to those furnished by the phenols. 

VOL. XXXI. Y 
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This was found to be tbe case, bodies b^g obtained firom -salieyHc 
acid Mnth properties similar to those which Baejer ^nbes to the 
phthaleins. The formation of rosolic acid from sah^lic aldehyde 
(Idebermann) is also an example of the case in point, il^oin sabcylic 
acid and resorcin by abstraction of water a beautiful yellow dye, with 
fine green fluorescence was obtained. By brommating this, a ^d colonr 
was obtained, communicating a beautiflal tint to silk. Tbe theoretical 
considerations dedncible from these results are being worked oirt. 

Looking at Kekule^s benzene-chain, it will be observed that the sub¬ 
stituted groups in the ortho-compounds, stand in the ^^it^ns of 
neighbouring carbon atoms. In this light Grabe assumed, m the ease 
of such bodies, an intemal “binding together,’^ or condensation. 
Thus he adopted the view of the ortho-position of qninone and naph¬ 
thalene. 

According to this view a close analogy is observable between suc- 
Mcmzc anhydride or pyxotartaric anhydride, and phthaltc anhydride 


CHt-OO. 

iHr-CO^ 

Soccizuc 

•ohydiide. 


CH, 

1 )H—CO^ 

f 

CHr—OCK 
Pyrotartarb 
s^ydiide. 


Phthalic anhjdridd. 


The formula, HOj 


as improbable. 


OH for quinone is regarded by the author 




W. S. 


Preparation of Benaene- and Paratolnene Stilpbydrates. 
By B. SCHII1I.BB and B. Otto (I)euL Ckem, Qes, Ber., ix, 1587— 
1588).—These compounds are readily obtained by adding the zinc or 
sodium-salts of the corresponding sulphinic acids in small quantities 
to a mixture of hydrochloric acid and zinc, which must be kept cold. 

C. S. 


Famtatlon of Benzene* and Faratdinene Bisxilpbide. By 
B. ScHiniiBn and B. Otto Chem^ Ges. Ber-, ix, 1588—1591). 

*^Wlfeen sulphooic and sulphinic adds are treated with nascent hydro¬ 
gen, they generally yie^ besides a sulphydrate, also some disnlphide, 
4 ^foamty of wb^ moreases when the mixture is not kept cold. 
'IBiie'tapsfuati^ of the dianl fhi de m due to the action of the ^pbimc 
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acid on iilie snlpbydxate, for on heating 1 mol. of henzenesniphinic 
acid with. 3 moL of the sulphydrate to 100% the following ruction 
te^es place:— 

OeHs-SOja 4- SOeHsSH = 2(GeBs)28z -h SHsO. 

C. S- 

lodo- and Bromazo-compoiuxds of Benz^ene. By S. Gab bib l 
(Den^. Ghem. Ges. Ber., ix, 1405—1411).—On heating a mixtore of 
13 parts of metabromonitrobenzene, 8 of canstic potash, and 50 of 
alcohol, aaoxydihroTnohenzene^ formed, crystallising from, 

hot acetic acid in pale yellow, broad prisms, melting at 111—^lll'5° ; in 
snlphtLiic acid it dissolves with a yellow colour, which on heaimg 
changes into a blood-red. By the action of hot ammonium sulphide 
it is converted into hyd^azodihromohenzene^ Oi 2 HioBt»N 2 , c:^stallisxng 
&om hot dilute alcohol in short, thick, white, or reddish prisms, melt¬ 
ing at 107—^109®. Eerric chloride oxidises it to azodibroTnohenzene, 
CiaHsBrgl^a, crystallising in flat needles, nielting at 125*5®. The same 
compound is formed by boiling an alcoholic solution of the hydrazo- 
compound for some time with animal charcoal. On boiling the 
hydrazo-componnd with hydrochloric acid, the isomeric dihromohen.-^ 
zidine, CiaHioBr2l72, is obtained, forming small, glistening crystals, 
melting at 151*6—^152®, and forming crystalline salfB. ^ 

When a mixture of 10 parts of pariodo-nitrobenzene, 16 of potash, 
and 100 of alcohol is boiled, {izoxydi-iodahenzene is obtained, crystaUising 
in yellow plates, melting at 199—199*5®. On heating it with alco* 
holxc ammonium sulphide in a sealed tube to 100®, hydraaodi>~iodoben^ 
zene is formed, czystailising in white or yelloiwish needles or plates, 
melting above 100^, and decomposing at the same time. By ^ding 
ferric chloride to its alcoholic solution, or boiling it with animal char¬ 
coal; azod/y^iodohmzefm is obtained in reddish scales, melting at 237®; 
the same compound is formed by the action of hot sulphuric add, and 
separates on cooling from the hlood-red solution in brown ne^es, 
having a steel-blue lustre while in the liquid. 

On boiling 10 parls of meta-iodonitrobenzene with 8 of aledbol, 
and 50 of alcohol, an cbzoxydi4odoh&nz&ne is formed, csKystal&n^ in 
flat, compact, jjale yellow needles. Its hydro-compound forms colonr- 
l^s or yellowish crystals, melting at 89—90®, and the azo-componnd 
csrystalHses in orange-red needles, melting at 150®. C. S. 

the Phthalin and Plithalidein of Phenol. By A. Babtbb 
(Beui. Ghem, €fes. Ber., ix, 1230^—^1239).—PHTHALEisr Gbottp.-^ 
Pheiml^Mhalein .—The preparation of this body has been previously de- 
scdbed by the author. It forms pointed crystals of the triclinic fiysfcem. 
Bltric add acts upon it in the cold to form a product which is don- 
verted by tin and hydrochloric add into amidqphikalmn. ^ The hydro¬ 
chloride of this base forms colourless crystals, which d&i^lve with 
blue colour in soda-ley, and give with sulphurib acid at 170® an anthra- 
quinone derivative, apparently alizarin. 

Teiralmmu^Aihaiein, C 2 QHjoBr 404 , is formed by the adionof bromine 
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in excess on phthalem. It crystallises in short colourless priSros, which 
melt at 220—^230°, and are sparingly soluble in alcohol and glacial 
acetic acid. In alkalis it dissolves with violet colour, which disappears 
with excess of the solvent; but the violet ammpniacal solution is not 
BO decolorised, 

DihromoxyantJiraqmnone, CuHeBr^Os-—This body is formed, together 
with dibromophenol, when tetrabromophthalein is heated to 150*^ with 
20 times its weight of strong sulphuric acid— 

.COCe^H^raOH ^00. 

CyE*< =: CeHiC^ >CJB[»Br*OH + Cja,Br,OH. 

XOCiBEaBrOH ^OCK 


It is thrown down by water from the sulphuric solution as a grey 
. precipitate, which crystallises from alOohol in reddish-yellow needles. 
It melts 207—^208®, and dissolves sparingly in alcohol, forming a 
coloured solution free from fluorescence. The acetyUcom^mmd crys¬ 
tallises in golden-yeliow needles, melting at 189—190®, and subliming 
without decomposition. 

When dibromanthraquinone is heated to 200® with sodium hjditfcte 
for a few hours, and the fused mass is dissolved in water and acidified, 
a brownish precipitate is tlirown down, which, when heated with 
^cetic anhydnde, yields yellow needles identicsd with the acetyl-com¬ 
pound of alizarin. 

The dibromophenol formed in the above reaction sublimes at the 
ordinary temperature in thin laminm melting at 55—56®. 

JFhthalein Mydraie, —^Phthalein, when fused with sodium hydrate, 
yields phthalin, which is not decomposed even when strongly heated; 
but when phthalein is heated to 190® with three times its weight of 
potassium hydrate for 24 hours, a substance is formed which crystal¬ 
lises from water in long needles agreeing in composition with the 
formula CaoHi 404 + 2 H 4 O. 

Diaceiyl-pJitJialein^ Is readily formed by boiling 

phthalein with acetic anhydride. It crystallises from wood-spirit in 
colourless tables melting at 143^. 

Phthalein chloride^ 0 «H 4 (COC 6 H 4 Cl) 2 , is formed by the action of 
phCK^homs pentacMoride at 125® on phthalein. It crystallises from 

f lacial acetic acid and alcohol in beautiful sil^ larninae, which melt at 
fiS—^156®, and sublime without decomposition. It is reduced by 
h^dribdic add. 

Cs>Hib 04 , is formed by the action of dust on 
p^iiailai& dissolved in alcohol It crystallisea in small needles, and 
Jonas with XMtadx a colourless solution which is coloured deep red by 
.po^ t assamaa lerricyBnidc^ phthalein being reproduced. When boiled 
with acetic anhyaxide, it yields an which is diflicult to 

jparify. 

„ body may be obtained either by the re- 

by means of dnc, of tetrabroonophthalein in ammoniacal 
^ pction on phthalin of an excess of bromine in alcohol 

aeei^ add. It caysl^lises readily, melts at 140**, and agrees 
^ ^ ^ Alkalis dissolve it with- 
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out colour- Its acetyl-eoTJi^awiid is crystafline, and melts at 165— 
166^ 

IL PHTHALtOKST GrBOUP. — Phenol-phtkaZidm .—This sabstance is 
formed by the action of snlphuric acid on phthalin. It is thrown 
down by water from the sulphuric solution in the form of an amor¬ 
phous yellowish precipitate, which dissolves readily in ether to form 
a yellow solution with greenish, finorescence. It is not crystallisabie, 
and it oxidises easily in the air, so that it cannot well be analysed; 
bnt the composition of the bromine substitution-compound described 
b^ow shows that its formula is CaoHuOs, and consequently that it is 
formed by the elimination of water from phthalin, into which sub¬ 
stance it is reconverted by heating to 175® with water. It dissolves 
in alkalis without alteration in the absence of air. The formation and 
constitution of phthalidin may probably be expressed by the equa¬ 
tion— 

06H2Br20H 


<=•=< 


.0H(0H)—0«HsBr*0H 
CO—aH,Br»0H 


H 2 O •+• C<P[4 



\ 


G8H2Br80H, 


Tetrc^romf^hthilidin, OaoHi 3 r* 03 » is thrown down by water feom a 
solution of tetrabromophthalin in strong .sulphuric ^d, as a yoEow 
precipitate, which crys^llises from alcohol in yellow needles^ It digr 
solves sparingly in alcohol and glacial acetic acid, freely in ether md 
acetone, and forms yellow solutiox]^ in alkalis. 

Fheml-pkthaJddein .—^Tbis substance is obtained by the oxidation of 
p&thyidin, the .best reagent for the purpose being potassium m»- 
gsknate in j^kafine solution. It crystallises from glaci^ ^etic acid in 
eolouriei^ thin, tabular crystals, and from weak spirit in thin laming 
which melt at 212°, and agree in composition with the formula 
CafSutO^- ^ ^ \ 

Hithalidein dissolves in potash-ley, with yellow cdlonr, and is pye- 
ci|utated from the solution in colourless amorphous flocks by acids. It 
forms a deep violet i^lution with sulphuric acid, the smallest portion 
of phthalidein being enough to colour a large quantity of the acid. Ife 
alkaline solution Is reduced by sine dust, phthalidin being re-formed. 

Diacei^l-phihaltdemj is obtained by boiling phtha- 

lidein with acetic anhydride. It crystallises in small prisms melting 
at 109^ 

PMhaUdein chloride^ ioTemed by the action of phosphorus 

pentaddoride on phthalidein .at 125% crystali^s from alcohol in'Silky 
needtees which melt at 156®. * ^ 

; ^ ^S^idrahtxmofkikalidein is formed either by the action of bromine on 
phthalidem, ot by the oxidation of tetrabrompphthalidin. It Crystal¬ 
lises from alcohol in colourless opaque crystals, which melt above 280®. 
It dissolves in alkalm with yellow, and in sfrong su^hteic acid with 
bine colour. When heated to 140® with sulphuric acid, it helmves Hke 
tetrabromophthalein, yielding dibxomoxyanthzaqninone^ The diaedgri 
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emn^pound, formed by boiling it witb acetic anby- 

dride, melts at 182—183®. 

Oomj^ounds of Pthalidein wUK Phenols .—When a phenol is added to 
the solution of phthalidein in strong sulphuric acid, the colour of the 
solution at once changes from violet to blood-red, and on addition of 
water a red amorphous precipitate is thrown down.^ The compound 
with phenol is an amorphous brick-red powder, which dissolves with 
intense violet colour in alkalis, and is thrown down again by acids as a 
yellowish-red precipitate. Its alcoholic solution, when treated with 
bromine, yields a crystalline substitution-product, soluble with blue 
colour in alkalis. Tetrabromophthalidein similarly combines with 
phenol, as does also phthalidein chloride. The phenol compound forms 
with ammonia at 150—^160° a crysislline substance soluble in alkalis, 
and with Hue colour in strong sulphuric acid. 

The constitution of phthalidein is not yet determined. J. K. 


Some New Phenol Coloiirs. By C. Ruichl (Deu^. Ohem. Qest, 
Ber., ix, 1429).—On heating a mixture of two parts of glycerin, two 
parts of phenol, and three parts of sulphuric acid to 120—130% a dark 
red mass results, dissolving in water with a brownish-yellow colotir. 
Hydrochloric acid produces a precipitate, which after washing and 
drying, forms a dark brown powder, which could not be obtained in 
crystals. It is coloured red by alkalis, and gives lakes with baryta, 
alumina, and lead oxide. It djes wool and silk, and yiel^, when 
heated with aniline, a red colour, which ammonia changes into reddish- 
violet. Colours are also formed by using pjrogallol or thymol in the 
place of phenol. C. S. 


The AcMcix of some Reagents on the principal Organic 
Colonring Matters. By G. Scurati-Makzoni (Gazzetta ehimioa 
italiana^ vi, 268—317).—^The action of various reagents on colouring 
matters varies not only with the nature of the fibre and of the mordant 
employed, but also as to whether the colour is in solution or fixed on a 
fahiic, so that the author has considered it necessary to examine the 
’effect of various reagents, both on solutions and decoctions of the 
vazious organic colouring matters, and also on dyed swatches of wool 
and of cotton mordanted in various ways. The results of this laborious 
invest^atlon are given in an extensive series of tabl^ occupying 48 
pdgea. O. E, G. 


Amsmtia. By R. Gnehh (Deut. Gkem. Qes. Ber.^ ix, 1245, 1429). 
—^is dyestuff consistang of the ammonium salt of hexnitrodiphenyl- 
amine, ps^uoee splendid orange tints on wool and silk, but has the 
mspleaf^uit property of producing blisters on the hands and arms of 
working and causog the fingers and arms to swell. The poison- 
,oiia action is due to substance its^ and not to impurities. 


Of SSLwer NilMte on Bensgrl ifodidew By J. J. tax 

ix, 1454).—Bensaldehyde; 

sued niladc oxide »e formed. ' ,, C. B. 
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Actioix of Potassfnm Cyanide on the Isomeric Orthonitro- 
metrabromobenzoic Acids. Bj J. J. tan BiBnessb (Deut Ohem. 
<?es. jBer., ix, 1453).—^Both are acted upon in an alcoholic solution^ 
but the ^-compound at a lower temperature than the os-acid. 

O. S. 

Aromatic Arsenic Gompoxmds. —^By A. Michaelis (Dew#. 
Ghent. Gee. Ber.^ ix, 1566—^1569).—^The author showed in a former 
paper (BericMe^ viii, 1316) that arsenions chloride by its action on 
mercniy diphenyl, produced phenyl^rseniocldoride^ CeHsAsCh- He 
has since found that, by nsii]^ three or four times the theoretical 
quantity of arsenions chloride, the reaction may be made to take 
at ordinary temperatures, according to the equation— 

2AsCl3 + Hg(CaH5)3 = 2AsChCeH5 + HgCl*. 

Phenyl^arseniocMoride is a colourless liquid which refracts light 
strongly, and is not very mobile. It fames in the air, and boils at 
252—255^. It has a taint unpleasant smell in the cold, but a sharp 
penetratihg odour when warm. It exerts a violent corrosive action 
on the skin. It is not altered by boiling water, but is dissolved by 
alkalis. The compound formed with them can be separated from the 
(potassinm) chloride, as it is soluble in absolute alcohol. The com¬ 
pound is in ail probability a salt G 6 H 5 As(OK)£. By beating this salt 
with concentrated hydrochloric aci<^ phexiyl-arseniochloride is re¬ 
produced. By employing hydrobroznic or hydriodio acid inst©^|^^ 4 ;if 
hydrochloiic acid, phenyl-arsenio bromide and iodide may be 
PhsT^Uarsenioi^ra^ihldridei OsH^AsCh.—This body is easily 
pared by addition of chlorine. It is a. liquid which is decoznp^iiL 
by water, with formatiou of a solid oxycmoxide. Addition of 
water produces— 

* acid, CJELsAsD(OW) 2 ^ —^Tl]& body crystallises in 

long white needles, and is very soluble in hot water. It melts at 168°. 
When this acid is neutralised with ammonia, the addition of silver 
nitrate throws down silver monophenylarsenate, CUB[frAsO(OAg)s as 
a white precipitate soluble with diMcuity in water. It is esa^j soluble 
in ammonia and nitric acnd. 

l>ip^eni^£-arsentochZor^e (phenylcacodyl chloride), (CbH! 9 )«AbC 1 .— 
Dnring the fractional distOlation of znonophenyl-arseniocMoride, a 
residue with higher boiling point is left behind. When purihed it 
forms a thick oily liquid, it does not fume in air, and is almost in^ 
odorous. Its boDing point is higher than that of mercury. It is not 
altered by, and is heavier than water. 

(phenylcacodyl trichloride (CfiB^^^AsOls. 
—Diphenyl-arseniochloride absorbs chlorine eagerly, and forms a 
solid trichlDride, which has a yellow colour, resembling phosphorus 
pratachioride, but it is more stable than this body in presenecof damp 
air and. water. It melts at 174% and solidifies in cryst^. It is 
decomposed by warm water, with formation of a liquid, prol»bly an 
oxychloride, which sufiers farther decom^sition qn boiling. 

Diphenyl^rsinic acid (phenyicacodyHc acid), ( 0 |® 5 ) 2 AsO(OH), 
separates on cooling the filtrate when the last body is decomposed by 
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water. It consists of fine needles, whicli dissolve ^tli difficnlfy 'in 
cold, easily in hot water. It melts at 174®. The solution neutralised 
with ammonia gives on addition of silver nitrate a white precipitate Of 
silver diphenylarsinate {Cr 6 H 5 )*AsO(OAg), which is soluble in 
ammonia and nitric acid. The diphenyl-arseniocompounds correspond 
with the cacodyl componnds of the fatty acid series. The further 
examination of these compounds, and the preparation of the corre- - 
Epondn^ antimony and bismuth compounds, will be immediately under¬ 
taken. Gr- T. A. 

Hew Method of Preparing Benzenesulphinic and Toluene- 
sulphinic Acids. By B. Schix*i»bb and B. Otto (Deut, Ghmi- Ges. 

ix, 1584—1587).—Benzenesulphinic acid, CeHsSOaH, is readily 
obtained by adding zinc-dust to a cooled alcoholic solution of the 
chloride of benzenesulphonic acid. The zinc salt thus obtained is 
well waited with water, in which it is almost insolable, and then 
decomposed by sodium carbonate. The solution thns obtained is con¬ 
centrated and mixed in the cold with hydrochloric acid, which precipi- 
ta^ the benzene-sulphinic acid. In a similar way toluenesnlpbinic 
acid may be obtained. 

Benzenesulphinic acid is also obtained by adding a little water to a 
few drops of benzenesulphonic chloride and then mixing with zinc 
dust. After some time a brisk reaction sets in, and the zinc salt sepa- 
ra^ out. More zinc-dust and chloride are now alternately added, care 
being taken to have the former always in excess. The corresponding 
toluene compound may also be prepared by an analogous process. 

The zinc salts of the two acids crystallise from hot water in small 
nacreous plates, having the composition (C«H 5 S 02 ) 2 Zn HtO and 
(0*H4.CHa.S0a)aZn + H*0. O. S. 

Ba^neilisxtlpliinic Acid. By O. Pauly (Deut Chem. Ges. 
ix, 1596).—This comx>ound is formed by the action of zinc dust 
on a mixture of benzenemetadisulphonic chloride and water. The 
zinc thus formed was decomposed with potassium carbonate, tbe 
solution concentrated, and decomposed with hydrochloric acid. On 
shaking ^is liquid with ether, three layers were formed, the middle 
one consistmg of the disniphinic acid, CaH 4 (S 02 H) 2 , which is almost 
insoluble in ether but freely soluble in water. Its solution first 
dens litmus and then bleaches it, and is easily changed when exposed 
^ Ike air. O. S. 

Besorcindistaplioiilc Acid, By X PiccAiin and A. HumbbI^T 
. OAem. Gcb,, B€T.y ix, 1479—1-^83). This compound is formed 
by adding one^pa^ of resorcin to ten parts of concentrated snlphuHc 
a^. At 150®—160®, mystals sejiarate out, which are dissolTOd by 
w^ Ti g. to 190®y—300®, On coolmg th© disulphonic acid, lai^er crystoils 
wMeh are delM|U€»een^ fredy soluble in water and alcohol, 
with feme ikkmde a ruby.:red colour. When its solution is 
with cltaik a i^i^ ealcito salt is cbtaihed whi^ 

well." On adding to a hot sdiution 
m Mto a cif barwoi cMmridci,A white 
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precipitate, C«H* 


{S} 

I (SC 


Ba 


, is obtained* 
tbe &ee acid tribromoresorein is formed. 


By tbe action of bromine on 
C. S. 


Ethyl-compounds of Salicylic Acid. By C. Gottio (DeuL 
Chem. Ges^ Ber., ix, 147S—1475). Monethylic salicylate, OeH^COH) 
GOa-OsHs, is readily formed by passing bydrocblorio acid into an alco¬ 
holic solution of the acid as long as it is absorbed. It is an oily liquid 
boiling at 226®—228®, and identical with that obtained by distilling 
salicylic acid with a mixture of alcohol and sulphuric acid. When its 
potassium phenate is heated with ethyl iodide to 160®, the diethylic 
ether, C 6 H 4 ( 0 C 2 H 5 )C 03 .C 2 H 5 , is obtained. The same compound is 
formed by heating salicylic acid with potash and ethyl iodide in tbe 
proportions indicated by the following equation:— 

r OTT f ^^2^5 

niT + 2KOH + 2 O 2 H 5 I = CeH^ I + 2E1 + 2 H 2 O. 

ICO.GH \cO.C2H5 

It is a colourless liquid boiling at 160®—165®, and smelling like oil 
of wintergreen, 0. S. 


A Series of Compounds derived &om Aldehyde-ammonite. 
By E». SoHiFF (JSazzetia cMmica italiana, vi, 244—^255}. On heat¬ 
ing to 80® an alcoholic solution containing 1 mol. of phenyl thio¬ 
cyanate and 2 of aldehyde ammonia, and allowing the mixture to 
€KX> 1 > a voluminous white crystalline precipitate is obtained if sufficient 
ahsdbol has been employed. This crystallises in silvery-white needles 
and has the compc^tion Cs 3 H 3 iK 0 O 2 S 2 . As it has l^en found that 
wi 4 )Br and ammonia are eliminated in this reaction, it is most probably 
that represented by the equation— 

20ja[5.C]!rS 40,^^110 = GasHsiTjaTsO^S* -f 2 H 2 O + 

Wram. the results of Nencld’s investigation of the action of aldehyde 
aminpnia on thio-carhamide (sulphurea), it is not improbable that the 
eonstitational formula of tbe body is— , 

CH3.0H(OH).N(GeH0.CS.IGa.GH(OH,).Ii:H.CH(OH8).l^^ 

N(OJB[,)-CH(OH).OHs. 

The substance is not decomposed by dilute acids in the cold, but on 
boiHng it with them, aldehyde is eliminated. It has a bitter taste re¬ 
sembling that of quinine sulphate. When the thioearbanilo-ammo^- 
aldehyde is heated to 150^ with concentrated hydrochloric acid, it is 
decomposed with formation of aldehyde, hydrogen sulphide, and caar- 
bonie anhydride, besides ammonia and aniline. Heated with excess of 
aiei^iksranhydiide at 100 ® yields aldehyde and 

CySioSTgOS or C 6 H 5 .! 5 ^H.GS.B'H,C 2 H 80 . It crystallises id lax^ irides- 
.oent plateSi.' ^ 

fhi treaMng ally! thiocyanate with aldehyde-ammonia as above de¬ 
scribed, a corresponding ally! compound, OieHaiHsSaOa, is obtained 
which melts at 107^—108^ and is readily soluble in chlorofonid, 
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alcohol, OT 'warm ^ater, bat when its aqueous solution is boiled 
decomposition takes place with elimination of aldehyde. The residue 
on evaporation yields a dense syrup of a red colour, which deposits 
crystals of allylthiosinainme, OaHs-^^^H.OS.NHs on standing. When 
the allyl-compoand is heated to 150° with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid allylamihe is formed amorist other products. 

The action of aldehyde-ammonia on ethylic thiocyanate also ^eMs 
a crystalline compound. It forms silvery needles which melt withont 
decomposition at 118°—^119®. Its formula is analogous to that of the 
phenyl-compounds previously described. It is exceedingly soluble 
in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and hot water, somewhat less so in cold 
water. 

The anther has also made experiments for the pnrpose of obtain¬ 
ing an oxythiocarhamide by acting on thiocarbanilide with a solntion 
of hydroxylamine. 

CaH^-HCS + = NH(CeH5).CS.KH(OH). 

A different reaction took place however, for on gently warming the 
liquid the whole of the sulphur was precipitated in the free state and 
a substance was formed wMch crystallises iu needles. It is not im¬ 
probable that the hydroxylamine, ordinarily a powerful reducing agent, 
here has an oxidising a^on similar to that which takes place when 
aldehyde, in contact with it, is converted into acetic acid. 

C. E. G. 

Some Aldehyde-rompounds. By B. Hbpp and G. Spibss 
Chem. Oer. Ber.^ ix, 1424—^1429). On dissolving 1—1-1^ per 
cent, of paraldehyde in cold sulphuric acid, carefully adding bensEO- 
tdtril and then water, afber some hours a white powder separates 
out, czystallming from alcohol in long needles melting at 204°, This 
body is formed according to the equation— 

^ CttHiO + 2GiS^ + H*0 = 

Alkalis and acids resolve it into aldehyde and benzoic acid, and the 
compoilhd is therefore ethidenedihenzamide^ CHs.CH(NH.OO.C 6 H 6 ) 2 i 
which USTencki obtained by the action of aldehyde on benzamide, and 
limpricht, who was unable to explain its constitution, by tr^tiTig 
aldehyderammonia with benzoyl-chloride. The authors cannot ex¬ 
plain how in the above reaction the addition of I mol. of water takes 
place. 

Whsn a mixtare of equal volumes of henzonitril and chloroform is 
treated with j^phuric acid and methylal is gradually added, a reaction 
takes i^ace whl^ most be moderated by cooling— 

OBiO2aH5lSr + HsO == 0 

^ *33x6 me&iened^bemmmide^ OH*(HrH.CO-C^Hfi)s, thus formed crystal- 
hkses ^m alcohol in needles melting at 212°. 

Qb imral and benaomt^ MelidoreikiAeKa^ COI 3 .OH 

myataMi^g from aleohol in needleB about 

aam'deoQ^posed^at .a higher temperaimti^,,while the 
can be ^biimed. Similar compounds are 
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formed bj bromal, butyryl-cLloral, Taleraldebyde, but not by benzal- 
debyde. CJ. S. 

Artificial Oil of Bitter Almonds. By E. Lippmanit and J. 
Hawliczek (DeuL Ohem, Oe$. Ber,^ ix, 1461—1463). The oil 
obtained artificiallT from toluene is identical with the natural. 

O. S. 

HitrobenzoyL By E. Lippmann and J. Hawligzbk { Demi . 
Okem, Qes. Ber.^ ix, 1463—^1465). When 20 volumes of a mixture of 
1 of nitric acid and 2 of sulphuric acid are gradually added to 1 volume 
of oil of bitter almonds, a solid and a liquid product are formed. The 
former is metanitrohenzaldehyde, which when quite pure forms small 
white needles, melting at 58® and forming with acid sodium sulphite 
a crystalline compound. The isomeric liquid body does not combine 
with this salt; it is a heavy, thick, yellow oil, which cannot be distilled 
even in a vacuum, and is converted by oxidising agents into benzoic 
acid; it is therefore nitrobenzoyl, CeHsC0.N02. 0. S. 

On the Naphthalene-snlphinic Acids. By E. Oessnzb 
(Deut. Ohem, Oes, Ber., ix, 1500—1505). a^NapMTialene-sulphinie Acid, 
Cw»H 7 S 02 H.—solution of the o-naphthalene sulphonic chloride in 
ateolute ether was gradnally treated in a retort with sodium amalgam 
until an excess of the latter remained, the retort with condenser being 
arranged so as to cause the return of all coudeused products. Heat 
was applied rill a sample of the solution left no residue ou evapo¬ 
ration ; ten to twelve hours are generally required for this. The 
reaction being completed, the ether is distilled off, and the xesidae, 
oonsisring of the sodium-compound of the (Z-anlphinie ■ acid and 
sodium chloride, is dissolved in a moderate quantity of water, hydro- 
dblDrie acid is added in excess, and the solution concentrated by 
evaporation. On cooling and standing for several hours, most cu 
the o-naphthalenesulphn^ acid separates out as a crusty mass. 
To purify the discoloured acid its Imrinm salt is repeatedly prepared 
and decomposed by dilute sulphuric acid, the precipitated barium 
sulphate retaining each time a portion of the colouring' matter. 
Lastly, the aqueous solution of the acid is boiled with lead carbonate, 
filtered, and the resulting lead salt decomposed by hydrogen sulphide. 
The precipitated sulphide carries down with it all remaining impuri¬ 
ties, so that the evaporated filtrate now yields the pure white crystal¬ 
line sulphinie acid. The pure acid forms beautiful white, string 
scales, which melt at high temperatures, dissolve with difdculty in 
water containing hydrochloric acid, much more easily in pure water, 
with moderate facili^ in alcohol, and sparingly in ether. 

The sulphinie acid is decomposed at 180° by dilute hydrochloric 
amd, with formarion of naphtl^ene and sulphurous acid (sul^mr 
d£D:^e and water), , . 

O10H7SO2H -J- H3O = CioHb + H2SO3. 

.In aqueous solurion the o-naphthalene sulphinie acid combines 
directly with bromine, and appears to form a brominated sulphinie 
.acid. . , 
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The salis of a-acid form silky scales or needles, and are for the most 
p 3 trfc easily solnhle in water and alcohol. 

a~Potassium salt (potassium sulphinaphthalate), OioHtSOsEI + 
jHaO.—Small, white, silky scales, which in concentrated aqueous 
solutions form stellated pproups. 

OL-Barium salt (CioH 7 S 02 ) 2 Ba 4 - 1 -|H 20 .—^Fine, silky needles, only 
slightly soluble- 1 part of salt dissolves in 201 parts of water at 14'" 
and in 50 parts of boiling water. 

a-Lead salt (CioH 7 S 02 ) 2 Fb 4 - HoO).—^The water is given up at. 
200^, the salt becoming greyish. . The salt crystallises from aqueous 
solutions in long, branching, silky needles; it is also soluble in 
alcohol. 

(t-ISilver salt, CioHiSOsAg.—^White scales, easily soluble in water 
and alcohol. Can be heated to 200®, or a higher temperature, without 
alteration. 

B^Naphth<ilen 0 -^l^ini 6 Acid.r^The /3-naphthaIene sulpho-chloride 
is easily acted on by sodium amalgam (in a pasty condition). With a 
concentrated ether^ solution the reaction is completed for the most 
ps»rt at ordinary temperatures, which is not the case with the o-com- 
pound. The decomposition took place completely after long heating 
on the water-bath. The sodium salt of the /3-naphthalenesulphinic 
add is obtained, together with sodium chloride, as a crystalline powder. 
It is easily extracted by alcohol and isolated. The aqueous solution 
of the salt treated with hydrochloric acid precipitates the /S-sulphinic 
acid directly. It is a white, crystalline powder, nearly destitute of the 
glistening appearance characteristic of the a-substance. In alcohol, 
ether, and pure water the ^-substance is not difficult to dissolve, but in 
dilute hydrochloric acid it dissolves but slowly. It melts at 105° and 
xa-soltdihes at 84°—86°. The j 8 -acid is more easily decomposed by 
dilute hydrochloric acid than the a-acid, viz., at 150*. Sulphur dioxide 
and naphthalene are liberated. 

fi^Poiassiu7n salt, C 10 H 7 SO 2 K 4- ^H 20 .—^White, faintly glistening' 
scales, easily soluble in alcohol, very soluble iu water. 

fi-Barium salt, (GioH 7 S 02 ) 2 Ba.—White, faintly glistening, slightly 
soluble needles. X part of the salt requires 21*5 parts of water 
of 15°, or 16 parts of boiling water, for solution. It is moore soluble 
than than the £&-compound. 

’ salt, (OioH 7 S 02 ) 2 Ca 4 -3HaO.—White, shining, crystal- 

Hw powder, easily soluble in water and alcohol 

^Metgnesktm saM, (CioH 7 S 02 ) 2 Mg 4- 6 H 2 O-—Shining scal^, more 
eoliadbie in alcohol than in water. 

When bromine vapours are passed over an aqueous solution of the 
^-naphtlmlenesniphinic acid, a white powder is separated, consisting 
of a bromme-^-naphlhalenesalphim acid. The,1^rium salt of this 
acid fturms a white, graradar powder, insoluble in alcohol, difficultly 
soluble in water. An estimation of the l^rium contained therein gave 
result required formula ^.C|oS^rSOs)sB^ 

Attempts to cdnv^ #ie <^bmdes ^ isomeric naphthalenedisul- 
iuto. frnitiees. 

^ arMhf'^to^bbhiin' the h^memaphthafe^ 

ac^ &omL ^ bromonaptibaJhim-sidp^ by treatment with 
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sodium axoalg'am, just as Otto sought to do. The sodium salt of the 
hromonaphthalenesalphoiiic acid was treated with phosphorus penta- 
chloride, whereby a sticky turpentiue-like mass was obtained. This, 
by repeated boiling of its ethereal solution with animal 9 harGoal, 
yielded a solid substance, which was repeatedly recrystallised from 
ether, and was finally obtained in beantifiil white needles, melting at 
115®—^116°. This turned ont to he, however, a cJilorO’-napMlialene^^ 
su^hobromidef and not the expected bromo-naphthalene snlphochlo- 
ride. It is considered that^ first, the hromosulphochloride is formed, 
and then, and on exchange of the halogen-atoms taking place, the 
chlorosulphohromide, thus— 

OioHeBr.SO^OlTa + PCh = CioHfiBr.SO^Ol + UTaOI + POOh 
CioHeBr.SOaCl = OioHeOLSOsBr. 


Chlorcmajplitlialene-^stilpMnic Acid^ CioH 6 Cl.S 02 E[.—^The bromide just 
described was dissolved in absolute ether and treated with sodium amal¬ 
gam. A lively reaction ensued in the cold, and a deposition of crystal¬ 
line substance took place. After treatment with water, decomposition 
with hydrochloric acid, evaporation to dryness, and solution in alcohol, a 
free halogen-sulphinic acid was obtained. By evaporating the alcoholic 
solution the sulphinic acid separated partly in crusts, partly in an oily 
condition. It was purified by repeated preparation of its barium salt, 
and decomposition of this salt by dilute sulphuric acid, and was finally 
obtained in delicate needles by crystallising from alcohol. 

A substance, in small quantity, was crystallised out of the alcoholic 
mother-liquors from the crude oily chloro-naphthaleuesulphinio acid 
in white, shining scales, and this was found to he a small qnantity of 
£E-naphthalene8ulphinic acid. Its formation was due to the presence 
of traces of moisture. 

' Safium Gklorona^JiihalenesnlpMte^ (CiJ3!6ClSOa)3Ba -f — 

t^repared by adding barium chloride to an aqueous solution of the 
bhIoro-naphthalenesxLlphinic acid; at first a milky turbidity arises, and 
after some time a precipitate, which crystallises from boiling water in 
shining scales, and is the pure barium This compound is almost 

insoluble in alcohol. W. S. 

Some Derivatives of or and iS-Napbthoic Acid. By O, 
Hausamann (J3ew#. Chem, Oea. jSev., ix,.. 1513—1523 ).—^^NapMhcm 
; i3.0ioH,00 

—Equivalent quantities, of ^-naphthoyl 

^, C10H7CC/ 

chloride and calcium j8-naphihoate dried at 120% were heated so long 
^ 150—160% that the odour of naphthoyl chloride had disappeared. 
jThe product was pulverised, wash^ with water to remove calcium 
ohloride, dried, and finally recrystallised from benzene and ether. 
Beautifol silky plates or needles are thereby obtained, melting at 133® 
-—184®. ^ The body is veiy solnble in hot benzene, ^luble in hot ether, 
dighidy in cold eiher* Boiling water converts the anhydride gradually 
into tlm B-naphthoic amd; boiling alcohcfi into the ethyl ether of the 
acid. 
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a. CioHtOO^ 

^S-Naphthoic anhydride, yO ,—^Prepared hy tlie same 

^ . CioH,CO^ 

process as the 02 anhydride, from the «-naphthoyl chloride and 
the potassium jS-naphthoate. It resembles the 82 compound, and 
crystallises in deKcate Needles, melting at 126®, and, when once fused, 
remains fiuid for a long time. 

jS.OioHT. 

82 '-iyinapMhylkebo 7 ie, /CO.—^This ketone was prepared by 

distilling dry calcium ^-naphthoate. Naphthalene first passed over, 
and then a reddish-brown oil, which quickly solidified. This mass 
was redistilled, giving a yellow crystalline mass, which, by recrys- 
taHising from chloroform and ether, yielded white silky leaflets. It 
melts at 164®—164®-5. It dissolves easily in chloroform, with difficulty 
in alcohol, and more in ether. Mixed with soda-lime and heated in a 
tube from 300®—350®, it gave naphthalene and )S-naphthoic acid. 

Brom^ cc^Oyannaphihaletie, C«»H«BrCN.— a^Oyanna^hthcdene was dis¬ 
solved in carbon disulphide, and the right proportion of bromine 
gradnaUy added, hydrobromic acid being meanwhile liberated. The 
mass was now heated till no more hydrobromic acid was liberated, 
and the carbon disulphide distilled oS, when a fluid residue reibained, 
soon solidifying. The mass washed and digested with cold alcohol, 
left a fine white powder. By recrystallising this from hot eth)^, 
chloroform, or glacial acetic acid, yellow needles were obtained; these, 
by sublimation, were obtained quite white. Melting point 147®. 

Strongly heated, the brominated nitril decomposes, with liberation 
of ammonia. 

Brom- p^OyariTiaphthalene, ^-CioH^rON.—Prepared and purified in 
the same manner as the a-compound. Beautif nl white, bro^ needles. 
Melting point = 148®—149®. By chloroform and benzene it is easily 
dissolved, only slightly by cold ether, spirits of wine and glacial 
acetic acid, but readily by the same liquids when hot. 

Brom^ a^Naphthmc acM a-CioHiBrCOjH.—The oubromocyanide was 
heated for several hours to 140®—^150® with alcoholic sodium hydrate. 
The reaction was so completed that, after driving off the aJLco!]^!, the 
mass remaining was quite dissolved by water. In this solution, hydro- 
ehlorio acid in excess produces a white fiocculent precipitate, which, 
after washing and drying, was recrystaUised from hot alcohol or glacial 
acetic add, ^dding white crystalline grains, and, on sublimation, 
needlee melting at 14S®. This acid does not dissolve appreciably in 
boiling water; it dissolves slightly in cold alcohol, ether, and glacM 
arotic acui; wi& moderate facility in the three latter liquids, if they 
are hot; easily in hmizene. By heating the brom- ^eyanonaphthalene 
with soda fw isb .hmg time, a brominated nspbihamide is obtained, 
in yellow fiock^ cijstdlidng firom hot alcx>hol in yellow needles. By 
several crystalllmtamiS the body is obtained in wmte needles, melting 
ai 240®—241®. This body is insoluMe in alcohol and alkalis, soluble 
hi. hoSiBg alcohol and e&mr. By farther heating with 'soda^fime; 

^ ^ a' imosnine determination, it is eonddeoOd 

foamula Ct^UBrOONHs* ^ 
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Ma1^ohrom(mapM1iamide^ OioHaBr-CONH^.—By still more strongly 
heating with dilute hydrochloric acid or alcoholic potash, ammonhi 
and the brom- a-naphthoic acid, melting at 242®, are obtained. The 
so-called saponification process of the brom- a-cyannaphthalene in¬ 
dicates two distinct phases of the reaction:— 

CioSsBr.Ol^ “t" EE 2 O CioB[fiBr.COIsrBC 2 

OioB 6 Br.OOl!^B !2 “t* 0 x(>HBBr. 0 O 2 H -f* NEC 3 . 

Brow- ^-naphthoic aoid^ /S. CioHeBr.COaH.—This acid was prepared 
from the brom- jS-cyannaphthalene exactly as the brom- ^naphthoic 
acid was prepared from the brom- rx-cyanide. The brominated jS-acid 
separates from alcohol or glacial acetic acid in white grains, subliming 
in beautiful needles, melting at 256". 

The brom- jS-naphtboio acid is scarcely soluble in boiling water; 
slightly soluble in alcohol, ether, and glacial acetic acid when cold; 
easily in the same liquids when hot. From the brom- jS-oyannaphthelene 
also a body was obtained, which is, doubtless, brom- p-naphthamide. 
By fusion with caustic alkali, both bromonaphtboic acids were attacked, 
and new crystallisable acids formed, doubtless oxynaphtboic acids. 
The isomeric bromonaphtboic acids were also directly prepared from 
the naphthoic acids, in the same manner as bromobenzoic acid is ob¬ 
tained from benzoic acid. 

Monohromonaphtltmc Acids from the Silver^Naphthoates hy means of 
JBromine .—^The silver salts of both the naphthoic acids were placed in 
a closed vessel in the sunlight, or, in default thereof, in a warm place, 
and exposed to the action of bromine vapours, till no more absorption 
took place. The silver salts were extracted with ether, and the solu- 
tLons evaporated; a yellow residue then remained, consisting in both 
cases, partly of a sofid, partly of an oily body, which soon solidified. 
The crude acids thus obtained were dissolved in soda-solution; the 
solulioiis decolorised with animal charcoal, and thep precipitated with 
barmm chloride. , The barium salts were dissolved in boiling water, 
and, on addition of hydrochloric acid, the isomeric brothonaphthoic 
aci^ were precipitated in yellow flocks. By repeated recrystallisation 
fhom glacial acetic acid and sublimation, the acids were obtained in 
white needles. The tx-acid melted at 242*^; the jS-acid at 256". 

The formation of the^ acids is thus illustrated:— 

OioHtCO.OAg + Br* = Olo!EL^CO.OBr + AgBr. 
C»H,COOBr = OioHeBr.OO.OH. 

The above acids were also ^ obtained by heating the one or other of 
the naphthoic acids with bromine and water for 8— 10 hours, at 
150"—160". The easiest method, and the one giving the best yield, 
is as follows:—One or other of the naphthoic acids is dissolved in a 
little boiling acetic acid, and to the hot solution the equivalent pro¬ 
portion of bromine is adde^ together with a little iodine. On cooling 
the solution, the crude acids crystalK^ out, and are purified by one 
re^stallisation. By this method these isomeric mouobromonaplithoio 
acids may easily be obtained in quantity. The salts of these acids arc 
as a role, less soluble than the corresponding naphthoates, and at 150" 
lose idl their water of crystallisation. 
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. The barium arid calcium salts dissolve in hot water with difficulty, 
but when they are once dissolved, the solutions must be strongly 
evaporated before separation takes place. 

oL-FatcLssium saZ^, GioHeBr-OO.OK -h .^Amorphous white mass, 
easily soluble in water; insoluble in alcohol and ether. 

^-Fotassium salt, OioHfiBr.GO.OK -h 2J H 3 O. — Amorphous, and 
rather more soluble in water than the a-compound. 

GioHsBr.OO.O 

a^Cedcium salt, >0a + 1 -|H 20 .—^Crystallises in fine , 

CzoHfiBr.CO.O^ 

white grains. Soluble in 66 i parts of water at 20®. 

CioHeBr.CO.O 

^Calcium salt, jQa -h SH 3 O.—White granules, re- 

Ci^^HfiBr.CO.O^ 

quiiing 5,000 parts of water at 20®, for solution. 

CioHfiBr. C O. O. 

a^Barium salt, \Ba + 3HaO.—Crystallises in beAu- 

CioHcBr.CO.O'^ 

tiful white needles. Soluble in 59 parts of water at 21®. 

CioHfiBr.CO.O 

^-Barium salt, \Ba + SHaO. — Beautiful needles, 

CioH^Br.OO.O^ 

soluble in 4,300 parts of vrater at 21®. 

Silver salts, CwHsBr.CO.OAg.—Obtained as flocculent precipitates, 
forming, when dried, white anhydrous powders. 

Tribromch^-Naf^ikoic acid, C 10 H 1 Br 3 .OO.OH.—0-naphthoic acid was 
gradually heated in sealed tubes to about 350®, with iodised bromine, 
the tubes being occasionally opened to let out hydrobromic acid. Slight 
decomposition ensues at the above temperature, naphthalene and car¬ 
bon dioxide being formed. A brown solid mass is thus obtained, 
which is finely pulverised, and repeatedly boiled with dilute ammonia, 
in which (as well as soda and potash) it is soluble with difficulty, espe¬ 
cially if the alkalis are in excess. By saturating the clear ammoniacal 
extract with hydrochloric acid, yellowish-brown fiocks are precipitated. 
These were washed, and re-dissolved in boiling dilute, ammonia.' " On 
cooling, small silky needles of the ammonium salt were obtained. By 
hydrochloric acid the bromiuated acid separated out, and was then re- 
crystallised from hot glacial acetic acid. This acid is-soluble with 
some difficulty in cold alcohol, ether, or glacial acetic acid, far more 
soluble on heating. On cooling, it separates in white grains. In 
■ynsii^ it is almost insoluble. acid melts at 269® to 270®, and 

Buhlimeis in fine needles, the residue partially carbonising. The yield 
of acid, owing to the splitting up of the reaction on hrominating, is not 
great. The ammonium, potassium, and sodium compounds form beau- 
^nl needles or leaflets, almost insoluble an cold water, with difficxxlty 
4m. hcitw . .. 

CWa[ 3 Brs.C 6.0 

?Elie eam^pcmmd^ 7 was obtained, by pre- 

. s* OioH*Br».C! 0 - 0 ^ 

aanmoniiuga salt with banvMri ohk>ri^ as a white aril|y<^ 
jpewder, insoln£%e m wsiter-^. ' . 
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Tetrahronw^ a- and ^-na^hthoic cudds ,—One molecule of naphthoic 
acid was gradnall 7 heated to 350° with 4—5 molecules of bromine, 
and some iodine. Carbon dioxide and bromonaphthalenes were formed, 
and a mass obtained, which was extracted with dilute ammonia or 
sodium hydrate; the dissolved acids were precipitated by hydrochloric 
add, and puriHed by recrystallisation from bolHng alcohol and glacial 
aoetic acid. Thus were obtained 

Tetrahromo^ tx^na'pMhoio acid, OioH 3 Br 4 . 000 H. — Small granular 
,^ystals, melting at 239% and subliming in fine needles, often grouped 
in down-like masses. This acid dissolves best in glacial acetic acid. 
In boiling alcohol and ether it is moderately soluble, scarcely at all 
in cold benzene. Insoluble in pnre water; dissolves in alkaline water 
with difficulty. 

The tetrabrorm* ^^najphtJioic acid melts at 259° to 260% and sublimes 
in fine needles, with partial carbonisation. G-lacial acetic acid is its 
best solvent. By precipitating the a- and ^-ammonium salts with 
barinm chloride, the barinm salts were obtained- They are white 
powders, insoluble in water. After drying at 120% they possess the 
following formula:— 

O 10 fi 3 Br 4 .CO.Ov 

CioH8Br4.CO.O/ 

The author is now investigating the oxidation-products of the bromo- 
naphthoic acids. W. S. 

^mthesis of Xndigo-BIue. By A. Ehmeblino and 0. Bnc^ler 
Ch&m. Bar., ix, 1422—1424).—The authors obtained some 
years ago traces of indigotin from nitro-acetophenone; but Wichelhaxis, 
on repeating these experiments, got none. The nitro-componnd which 
the authors used was a syrupy liquid, and remained so for weeks; they 
have since tried to obtain it again, but without success. But even the 
syrupy nitito-product did not always yield indigo-blue, the formation 
of which seems to depend on a certain temperature, on the kind of 
zinc-dust used, and so on. If the authors had known that in con¬ 
tinuing their investigation they would enconntmr so many difficulties, 
they would not have published their first results. 

Indigotin can, however, be obtained from indol, which, as Baeyer 
and one of the authors have shown, can be obtained synthetically from 
nitrocianamic acid. C. S. 

Preparatioxi of IndoL By O. Englbr and Janecke (Beut. 
Chem. Ges, Ber., ix, 141T—1414).—Eluhne has shown that indol is 
formed when albumin is distilled with potash. On using this method 
. -Wlie authors found that blood and egg-albumin yield 0'25 per cent., 
casein and gluten only O'l per cent., and gelatin and keratin only 
traces. From tbis it appears that the yield is the smaller the more 
kraely-combined nitrogen the proteid contains; but on distilling with 
potash the residue of blood-albumin after its treatment with baryta 
or hydrochloric acid, hardly any indol was formed. C, S. 
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Properties of Indol. By 0- Brgleb and Janeokb (JDeuL Ohem. 
Oes. Ber., ix, 1414—^1419).—^Nencki has shown that indol obtained by 
the pancreatic fermentation of proteids yields indigoiin (besides^ other 
bodies} when treated with ozone. Indol from indigo behaves, in the 
same way, while that obtained by heating aJbnmin with potash does 
not give a trace by this method. The two compounds differ also by 
thedr melting points; indigo-indol melts at 52®; albnmin-indol, after 
repeated crystallisation from water, at 85—86®. Both compounds 
have, however, the same molecular formula and the same oharaeteristio 
smell. From this it appears probable that the true indol, which is an 
ortho-compound, is converted by fhsion with potash, into the isomeric 
pseudo^indoL 0. S- 


Bosaniline and Fnchsine. By A. Wxtrtz (J. Pharm. GMm. [4], 
xadv, 18-^24).^—^This paper describes the indnstrial preparation of 
fuchsine by the ordinary processes, and also by Coupier^s process, in 
whdch no arsenical compounds are employed. In this, crude aniline, 
nitrobenzene, hydroohloTic acid, and iron are heated together. The 
iron acts as a carrier of oxygen from the nitrobenzene to the aniline. 
The product contains 25 per cent, of aniline; bat after it bas' been 
treated witb water and saturated with lime, the aniline is distilled off 
with the water; while the oalcinm chloride, which is formed by the 
addition of the lime, precipitates the hydrochloride of rosaniline. 

B. B. 


Bffect of Temperature on the Power of Solutions of Quinine 
to Rotate Polarised Bight. Suggestions regarding the Prepara¬ 
tion to be used when Quinine is employed as a Medicine. By 
John 0.1)BAPEB(Aw2cr. J, of Sd. [3], xi,42—4?).—The polariscope 
employed by Prof. Draper in these experiments was fitted with a glass 
tube 220 mm. in length; this tube was provided with a water jacket 
which could be maintained at any given temperature; the observa¬ 
tions were made with the sodium fiame. The quinine used, was the 
pure alkaloid carefully dried over sulphuric acid; of this 1 gmm was 
dissolved in 50 c.e. of 9? per cent, alcohol. 

The average of 200 oteervations on four such solutions at 25® O. 
gave a = — 6“789®, whence 



a X V 
X X 


X 100 = 


— 6-1F89 X SO 
220 X 1 


X 


100 = - 164-30®. 


The average of 200 observations on the same solutions at 4?® O. 
gave a = — 6-245® and [a]. = — 141-93®, it foHows that for a rise of 
temperature of 1 deg]^ [aj, decreases 0-562. 

of Variaiion^ in the Praporium of Alcohol in the Solution.—A 
^ solution simi lar to the above was prepared, and 100 readings made at 
temperatures between M® and 50®, the m^m value of a was — 6-05® 
aA 35®; the solution was then diluted with 60 c-o. of the same alcohol. 
The aiteiage 100 readings at similar temp^tu;]^ was cl =z ^ 2-61® 
at 8®". TOda second eolation was then diluted again with 100 ac. of 
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alcoliol; tlie mean of 100 readings was now a = — 1*2?® at 36®, From 
these. T£dnes we obtain— 

For the first solution .... [a]^ = — 137*50® at 35® 

„ second „ .... [a]y = — 118*64® at 86° 

„ third „ .... [a]y = —115*45® at. 36®. 

Hence the dilution hy alcohol of the soluiaon of quinine lessens its 
power of rotation. 

Experiments on a series of solutions made with undried quinine 
gave the same.result. 

Qumzne combined with Sviphurw Acid. —^The solution was imade by 
placing one gram of dried quinine in 30 c.c. of water, adding just 
sufiScient sulphuric acid to dissolve it, and then maJdng up to 50 c.c. 
with distilled water. The results were— 

[a]y = — 258-18® at 21® 

[a]y = — 243*86° at 43®. 

One degree therefore causes a difference of 0*65° in rotation. 

JBffeot of Variation in the Proportion of Water. —The solution was 
diluted to the same extent as in the previous experiments with quinine 
and alcohol, the results were as follows :— 

For the first solution .... [a]y = — 250*70® at 81^® 

„ second „ .... [ajy = — 235*45® at 32® 

„ third ..My = — 234*54® at 31|®. 

The <5onclusion8 which may he drawn are— 

(a.) Union with the acid imparts to the-alialoid a greatly increased 
power of rotation. 

(d.) The aqneous solution of sulphate shows the same changes 
under the infiuenoe of temperature as the alcoholic solution of the 
alkaloid. 

(c.) In both dilution causes diminished rotation. 

Since the rotatory power of quinine is so much increased by union 
with acid, may not its physiological action be al^ increas^, and 
the sulphate be a more powerful and certain medicine than the pure 
alkaloid? F, D. B. 

Transformatioii of the three Bromocinchoxiines into the 
Corresponding Oxyhases. By A. Kopp (Arch, PJmrm. [8], ix, 34 
—41).—By treating the three bromine derivatives of cinchonine— 
OaoHagBrHaO; G 4 oH 45 Br 3 H 402 ; and CjBoHstBr2K3P—^with caustic potash, 
the three following oxyhases have been obtained, viz., 
04 f]iH 49 E 402 (^ 0 H )3 and 

These substances, when dissolved in a mixture of 2 vols. chloroform 
and 98 per cent, alcohol, rotate the polarised ray to the right, but 
not to so great an extent in cinchonine itself. M. M. P. M. 

On an Alkaloid found in Damaged Turkey Com and in 
Mildewed Maize Bread. By T. Bauoi^ArsXiXii and E. 

(Gacz^ta <Smnic€b UaUaTM^ vi, 240—^244).^—^In the lower parts of Lorn- 
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bardy it bad been observed that tbe peasants were very subject to a 
fatal disease, 'pellagra^ which slowly destroyed the vital powers. As it 
was known that those who were attacked lived chiefly on maize bread, 
which becomes mildewed with extraordinary rapidity, it was natural 
that the origin of the malady shonld be sought for in the bread. 
Lombioso fonnd that an extract of maize bread attacked by Penicillium 
Mmdis induced in animals symptoms analogous to those of pellagra, 
and Dupre obtained from damaged maize a substance which gave the 
reactions of an alkaloid. 

PVom the singularity of the facts hitherto observed, the authors 
w^ere led to undertake an investigation of the subject, and for this 
purpose a considerable quantity of maize bread was flowed to become 
mildewed, and one portion examined immediately after the fungus had 
begun to appear, whilst another was left until the fungus was com¬ 
pletely developed in every part. An alkaloid was obtained in both 
cases, hut it was far more abundant in the latter. The alkaloid was 
extracted by Otto’s modification of Stass’s method. The ethereal 
solution on evaporation left a white or slightly yellowish TOsidne, which 
quickly became coloured, especially when heated. It is insoluble in 
water, but soluble in dilate acids, being thrown down again by alkalis 
or alkaline carbonates as a white flocculent precipitate. It is soluble in 
alcohol and in ether, the ethereal solution yielding a white precipitate 
with an ethereal solution of tartaric acid. The free alkaloid bas a 
very bitter taste, and contains nitrogen, but is so readily alterable that 
no analysis could be made of it. A solution of the alkaloid in concen¬ 
trated ^phuiio acid gives with oxidising agents an intense blue color¬ 
ation very similar to that obtained with strychnine; it is distinguished 
from the latter, however, by the beautiful violet colour which is pro¬ 
duced by the a^ion of bromine vapour on its sulphuric acid solution. 
Ferric are without action on the alkaloid. G. E. O. 


Jaborandi (Pilcx^ipus pinnatus). By Bbxest Hakdy (J. 
Pharma CMm. [4], xxiii, 95—100).—The physiological action of an 
infusion of the leaves or stem of PUocarpus pinnaius on the glands, 
heart, and pupil is opposite to that of atropine. A dose of 3 or 4 
grams diminishes the amount of uiine, lowers the proportion of urea 
in the urine, raises its percentage of urea, and increases perspiration. 

The author h^ extracted fronx this plant au alkaloid which he calla 
^ocarpine, and which appears to be its active principle, by the follow¬ 
ing processesAn aqueons, and then an alcoholic extract of the 
leaves and stems is diluted with water and precipitated with ammo- 
niacal lead acetate; the liquid is filtered; the excess of lead removed 
with sulphuretted hydrogen; and the uncrystallisable acetate of pilo¬ 
carpine obtained by evaporating the filtrate. On addition of mercuric 
^^Icride an insoluble double salt is formed; the mercury is removed 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, and the hydrochloride of pilocarpine 
decomposed by addition of ammonia in presence of chloroform; the 
;cdihweforii!^ on eyapoxaiimi, leaves ptw pilQcar|n * 

n®n^hbd is to evaporate the infusion of the leaves of the 
m sgrmp, xuix wi^x magi^ia, evaporate to d^ness, extract 
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with chloroform, evaporate the ehloroform, add water, and finally 
evaporate in a vacnnm. 

Pilocarpine is a viscous substance giving crystallisable salts with 
hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric acids; the hydrochloride crystallises 
in long needles iradiating from, a common nucleus; it forms a double 
salt with platinic chloride. 

Pilocarpine has a physiolo^cal action similar to that of the extract, 
and shows the same antagonism to the action of atropine. 

The exposed heart of a frog, into the foot of which some solution 
was injected, ceased to beat, but recommenced on addition of some 
drops of atropine sulphate. In a similar manner the injection of a 
salt of atropine stopped a salivary flow produced by pilocarpine in 
a dog. 

10 kilograms of the leaves of pilocarpus dislilled with water, yielded 
52 grams of a colourless transparent essence with fragrant smell. On 
fractionation it gave two liqnids, one boiling at 178° and the other at 
250**, and at a higher temperature a slightly greenish liquid, which 
solidified to a transparent mass. The essence, named pilocarpine, has 
the specific gravity 0*852 at 18®, and is a terpene, its formula being 
OioHis. Its rotatory power is (oc)o = 1*21. When hydrochloric acid 
gas is passed throngh pilocarpine mixed with 4- or 5 times its volume 
of ether, it is rapidly absorbed, and yields a colonrless crystalline 
product, melting at 49*5°, of the formula OioHi8-2HCL It crystallises 
at once if a small crystal of terebenthene hydrochloride be placed in 
its solution. With ferric chloride it gives a pink colour, which changes 
to violet, and finally to blue. A liquid hydrochloride of the same 
formula is produced at the same time, but no trace of camphor. 

A mixture of the two hydrochlorides was treated with nitric acid in 
a small retorfe, according to BertheIot*s process of testing for camphor. 
JSTo ring appeared in the neck of the retort, showing that the hydro¬ 
chloride contained no trace of camphor. 

The essence of j}£loeafy?us appears to resemble the isoterpenes, and 
to be analogous to essence of lemon. W. Br- 

A Substance in Beer resembling Golcbioine. By H. van 
Q-Bi*i)BB3sr (ArcA. JPharm. [8], ix, 32—S3).—From, a mixture of 
genuine hops and the gummy matter of teer a substance giving the 
reactions of colchicine was obtained: this substaxice was wi&hout 
poisonous action npon rabbits. M, M. P. M. 

Gelatin Considered as a Bedneing Agent. By G. Bizio 
(Goiszetta chzmica italzaTia, vi, 255—258).—On adding an excess of 
mercuric chloride to a solution of gelatin acidulated with hydrochloric 
acid, a fiocculent precipitate is produced which soon agglutinates and 
sinks to the bottom of the vessel as a dense layer. This swells up in 
pure water to a transparent jelly which subsequently dissolves. On 
adding potassium hyd&ate to this solution and allowing it to stand, 
metallic mercury is precipitated in a finely divided state as a grey 
powd^ar.: the reduction is greatly :^ilitated by heatang the l^tdd t6 
100®. The solution of gelatin and mercuric chloride when aUowed to 
stand for a month or more deposited mercurous chloride. On adding 
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potassimn liydrate to a solution of gelatin mixed witli a little fieslily 
precipitated mercuric oxide until the latter was dissolved, and then 
hating’ as before, metallic mercury was deposited in a finely divided 
state. The mercuric chloride can he completely separated from the 
gelatin hy submitting a solution of the precipitate to dialysis. 

O. E. G. 


Besearches on Ha e m a tin, By P. Cazeisteuve (J. JBhanrm. Ohim,^ 
xxiv, llfi—^120).—^The author prepares pure hsematin by treating 
1 litre of defibrinated blood wiib 2 litres of a mixture of 3 parts 
ether, and 2 parts alcohol of 85**. After 24 hours, the liquids having 
been stirred fix>m time to time, the ethereal solution is decanted off 
and replaced hy a fresh quantity of liquid containing 2 per cent, of 
oxalic acid. This dissolves out the colouring matters, and on the addi¬ 
tion to it of ether holding ammonia gas in solution, to exact saturation 
of the oxalic acid, hsematia is precipitated. The precipitate is washed 
successively with ether, alcohol, and water, and the residue is finally 
treated with ether saturated with hydrochloric, hydrobromic, or hy- 
driodic add, wheoa. it yields characteristic crystalline compounds. The 
formation of crystals of hydrochloride of heematm (die hemin of 
Teichmann) is an important indication for chemico-legal cases; and 
the paper describes die manipulation hj which a blood-stain not 
larger than a pin’s head may be made to yield the ciystals by which 
the presence of blood may be proved- B. B. 


Bssence of AcMllea Ageratrmi (limn.). By S. be Luca (X 
JPharm. OMm. [4], xxiii, 105—106).—This plant grows in Italy and in 
Provence. It used to be i^commended as a remedy for worms in 
children, hut is now cultivated only .as an ornament. When its leaves 
are rubbed between the hands, they emit an odour resembling that of 
camphor. It contains most essence before it flowers. The essence 
extracted by distillation with water has the specafio gravity 0*849 at 
24®. It boils at 166—182®, the thermometer remaining stationary 
between 180 and 182®. This fraction consists of a substance of the 
formula C^HmOs. It is not oxidised by contact with oxygen, even in 
presence of platinum-black. It gives a milky emulsion with acid 
sodium sulphite, which becomes clear after several days. It does not 
soHdify at —18®. With chlorine it tums slightly reddish, aud on neu¬ 
tralisation of the hydrochloric acid with sodium carbonate and caustic 
potash, a brown insoluble liquid floats to the top. This liquid, after 
omlSlalion, was left in contact with solid potassium hydrate, and 
original essence was reproduced. The same result was obtained by 
treading the essence with W, E, 


ApipL By B. T. 0*»iOHTSH {Dma, Oh$m, Gets, JSer,, ix, 1477— 
—Pure 9fkA or parsley-camphor forms long, white, hritHe 
needkf^ melting at 30° and boifing at about 300®. On boiling it with 
potash, it is converted into a body crystallising in.pecurlj, 
ArnoMfi |ditt i 8g mrfthagat §8:5^ and con taining , as a mean of ihree oom- 
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it ^-elds oxalic acid and a body crystallising from alcohol in long, 
brilliant, yellow needles melting at 114® and dissolving gradually in 
boiling potash with an intensely purple colour. O. S. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


On the Influence of Temperature on the Bespiration of Cold-^ 
blooded Animals. (Introduction to the following Experimental 
Work of Hugo Schulz.) By B. Pfluger (PflUger^s Archiv.f. Pk^ioh^ 
xiv, 73—77).—In this note the author criticises the experiments, few 
in number, on which depends the generally accepted theory that in 
cold-blooded animals the tissue-metamorphosis increases with the 
temperature. He finds that it rests only on a few general ideas, the 
most interesting of which is that there exists a certain lowest limit of 
temperature which does not kill the animals but suspends life, aud 
for several months renders the consumption of oxygen and the excre¬ 
tion of carbonic acid nil. The estimation of this temperature he regards 
as one of the most important tasks. E. O. B. 

Ou the Belatiou between Tissue-xaetamorphoeis and Body- 
temperature in Amphibia, by Hugo Schulz (^I^uger^s ArMa.f. 
Physiol.^ xiv, 78—91).—The author describes at length the appa- 
ratizs (resembling in principle that used by Regnault) by which he 
estimated the amount of carbonic acid excreted by frogs at diflerent 
temperatures. The body-temperature of the frogs was taken before 
and after each experiment. Of these there were sixteen, lasting several 
hours each. 

The result of all the experiments is:—^That the tissue-metamor- 
phc^sis of frogs stands in (&rect relation to their temperature. At a 
body-temperature of 1® the fzog exhales so little carbonic acid, that it 
is not even certain that any is produced. ' The animal is no doubt at 
what Pfliiger calls the limit of the dissociation-temperature the 
temperatuie at which dissociation takes place) ; at £^m 38 to 35® G., 
however, the tissue-metamorphosis of the frog is as great as that of 
man, and would therefore at 37® probably greatly exceed the same, if 
the organism of the cold-blooded animal permitted so rapid a re¬ 
placing of tissue as the ^eat consumption requires. The upper Hmit 
of temperature for frogs is, he finds, about 35 • The figures resulting 
fi?Qm the estimation of the oxygen prove the same law with eoual 
certainty. E. 0. B. 

On the Influence of the Snrroimding Temperature on the' 
TSssue-metamorphosis of Warm-blooded Animals^ By Gui- 
SJBrPB CoLASAHTi (^PJlilger^s Archw^ f. Physioh^ xiv, 92—124)-—As 
the result of numerous experiments on guinea-pigs, conducted with 
every precaution to secure hermetic closure of the apparatus, which 
was a modification of that used by BegnaxUt, the author arrived at the 
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foBowing conclusions:—Gruinea-pigs consume at a temperature of 
18*8® O., per kilo, of weight and per hour, 1127 c.c. (1*612 gmm) of 
oxygen, and exhale 964'15 c-o. (1*896 gram) of carbonic acid. In 
guinea-pigs, under normal conditions, the average proportion between 
the oxygen contained in the exhaled carbonic acid and the oxygen 
absorbed = *86, and this proportion remains constant at different 
temperatures. With decrease of the temperature of the air a guinea- 
pig consumes for 1® C. per kilo, of weight and per hour 37*23 c.c. 
more oxygen, and gives off 38*66 c.c. more carbonic acid. In starving 
anmals the proportion between the oxygen contained in the carbonic 
acid exhaled and the oxygen absorbed is smaller, but still constant at 
different temperatures. The author finds that in the starving state 
the temperature is regulated by the production of beat almost as 
energetically as in other conditions. His experiments confirm the 
fact that consumption of oxygen and formation of carbonic acid are a 
measure of the tissue-metamorphosis, aud that the production of heat 
is projwrtional to the consumption of oxygen and the formation of 
carbonic acid. The increase of tissue-metamorphosis is by no means 
confined to the time immediately following the sinking of the tempe¬ 
rature of the air, but occasionally increases so much after several hours 
that the internal temperature of the animal is considerably raised. 
During digestion guinea-pigs exhale marsh-gas and hydrogen, hut not 
at all, or veiy slightly, when starving. The author thinks that guinea- 
pigs ^neither al^rb nor exhale nitrogen, but does not speak with 
decis^on on this point. E. C. B. 

A Contribution to the Theory of Fever. By Guiseppe Oola^ 
SAKTi iPfliigef^s Archtv.f. Physiol., xiv, 125—^127).—During one of 
the experiments described in the last paper, a guinea-pig became 
fevearish, and further experiments on this animal showed that on 
lowering the temperature of the air, there was only very slight increase 
in the consumption of oxygen and excretion of carbonic acid. The 
author also found that in the guinea-pig suffering from fever the tissue- 
metamorphosis considerably exceeded that of a normal animal, in 
spite of flie former being in the starving state. E. C. B. 

Kesearcffies on the Bones of a Carnivorous Animal. By M. 
ScHBODT (Landw. Yersuehs.-Stai., xix, 349).—^Aeby observed that, 
durmg the ignition of fossil-ivory, a certain amount of carbonic acid 
is expelled, which cannot afterwards be restored by treatment with 
aanmonium carbonate, and he was led firom this to re^rd bone-phos¬ 
phate as a compound of somewhat complicated composition containing 
more ihan three molecules of lime. This view was afterwards op¬ 
posed by Wibel, who, believing that there were no grounds whatever 
for Aeby^s auppoaitioh, maintained that bone-phosphate was nothing 
more than a mixtmre of phosphate and calcic carbonate. The 

aothor of this paper now deaotil^ experiments to prove that there is 
cvm sufiScient hme present to Justify WibeTs conclusion, but that 
ife p hosi^bprie acid partly exist as bibasic phosphate. . 

. of a dog wm for the experiments. Besides the 

carbonic acid was determined both in. 
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tTie raw bone and in the asb, and the difierence between tbe results was 
added to tbe amount contained in tbe latter. On deducting from tbe 
total amount of lime tbat required for tbe saturation of tbe carbonic 
acid, and combining tbe remainder with phosphoric acid to form 
tricalcic phosphate, there remained an excess of phosphoric acid un¬ 
accounted for. The following example may serve to illustrate this:— 

A sample contained in 100 parts 6" 10 carbonic acid, 62’51 lime, 
0*83 magnesia, and 39*74 phosphoric acid, tbe difference 0*82 corre¬ 
sponding to 1*42 per cent, ffuorine. 

6*10 per cent, carbonic acid requires 7*76 per cent, lime for tbe 
formation of calcium carbonate. 

0*88 per cent- magnesia requires 0*98 per cent, phosphoric acid for 
the formation of magnesic phosphate* 

1*42 per cent, fluorine requires 1*49 per cent, calcium for the forma¬ 
tion of calcium fluoride. 

There is left 42*66 per cent, lime and 38*76 per cent, phosphoric 
^id, and as 42*66 parts of Hme require only 36*06 parts of phosphoric 
acid for the formation of tricalcic phosphate, there remains 2*70 per 
cent, phosphoric acid in excess. 

This excess of phosphoric acid was found in every experiment, and 
the author explains it by supposing the bone phosphate to be partly 
bibasic and partly tribasic. H. H. B. S* 

Urea in tlie Blood* By P. Pic abb (Gompt, rend.^ Ixxxiii, 1179). 
—^Arterial and venous blood were extracted at the same moment from 
a healthy dog, the quantities were weighed, and the urea determined 
in them. It was found that the arterial blood contained a larger 
qiwmtity' of substance decomposed by Millon^s reagent than venous 
Hood, this difference disappearing entirely after exposure to tbe air 
for 16 or 20 minutes* 

1000 grams of arterial blood contained 1*45 gram. 

1000 groins of venous blood contained 0*80 gram. 

A specimen of arterial blood gave 0*8 gram in 1000 grams when 
the estimation was made immediately, and 0*6 gram after one hour. 

These figures show that there is a destruction in the blood of part 
of tbe substance found by Millon’s reagent. It is also found that the 
numbers remain the same after the first destruction, and that if 
arterial and venous blood are both allowed to stand, and then tbe urea 
determined, tbe numbers obtained are nearly equal. 

From these figures the author infers that there are two different 
substances in arterial blood, both decomposed by Millon’s reagent; 
the one is eminently destructible, and disappears almost completely in 
the capillaries; the other, on the contrary, is stable, and exists in the 
same quantity in both arterial and venous blood. The first has not 
yet been stuped; the second is probably nrea. 

c* w. w, 

Cbemical Obaracter of tbe Pigipaemt of the Negro SMn* By 
F. P- Flotd (jOhem. News^, xxxiv, 179).-r^The cuticle £t6ra vanous 
negro subjects, after being carefully washed with water, sdcohol, and 
ether, , was ignited, and after weighing the ash, the iron therein was 
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determined. The percentage of ash averaged 2*40, which is nearly 
double that contained in the cuticle of the white man; the iron 
amounted to 2*28 per cent, of the ash, also nearly twice the quantity 
in the white man’s cuticle. The presence of a considerable quantity 
of iron in the black pigment is therefore most probable, as is also the 
supposition that this pigment is a product of the alteration of the 
colouring-matter of the blood. 

The brown or black pigment appears, from the author’s experiments, 
to onginate in the outer layer of true skin, its production being 
probably connected with loss of vitality of the cells,, and to accompany 
these cells all the way to the surface. The author suggests that the 
chemical modification of the red blood-corpuscles may be dependent 
on feebleness of circulation in ihe superficial capillaries, the frets 
concerning diseases to which negroes are specially liable being in keep¬ 
ing mth this supposition. M. M. p. M. 

I^enol-forming Suhstaziee in Human XTrixte. By E. Sal- 
sow ski (Dewi. Chem. Ges, Ber,, ix, 1595—1597).—In a case of peri¬ 
tonitis, accompanied during life by obstruction of the bowels, the 
urine was tested for indican by means of hydrochloric acid and bleach¬ 
ing powder, which showed that a large qtmntity was presented, and 
at the same time the smell of chlorophenol was observed. On distfiling 
the urine alone or with acetic acid, no phenol volatilised; but on dis¬ 
tilling with hydrochloric acid, a distillate was obtained, in which 
bromme-water prodneed an abundant precipitate, varying during eight 
days from 0*2425 to 1*5575 grams per litre, while according to 
J. Munk, normal nrine gives only about 0*004. When during the 
illness the quantity of indican diminished, that of the phenol decreased 
also, and vice versd. That the phenol-forming substance is phenyl- 
snlphuric acid appears probable, as, after treatment with hydrochloric 
acid, the quantity of sulphuric acid was increased. The precipitate 
produced by bromine is possibly not entirely due to phenol, but 
perhaps also to pjrocatechin, which, according to Baumann’s researches} 
might be present in urine containing indican. 

On injecting indol into a rabbit whose urine contained only traces 
of indican and phenol, these compounds soon made their appearance, 
but disappeared almosb entirely when the injections were discon- 
tmued. O- S. 

Guanine in Pig^s Urine. By Bomekico Pecilb (Idehig^s 
Afimdefi, dxxsdii, 141—144).—The author has analysed the urine, of 
a pig exclusively on bran, and in an u^ealthy condition. The 
urine was of a bright yellow colour,. slightly turbid, and had at first 
^ a frint acid reaetioii, but quickly became strongly alkaline, and depo¬ 
sited a bulky sedin^nt. Its sp. gr. was l''Q24 at 18®. The inorganic 
matters in 100 c;e. of the urine were as follows 

Sodiumchkmde^..___..... 0*106 gram. 

M suiphafr*,.....-- 0*113 „ 

~ Cbilduna phee|diale, CJSaH^fPOi)* -. - • 0*096 ,, 

llegnmiumpho^^ 0*177 „ 
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Sodium phospbate, NaHsPO^. 0*568 gram. 

Potassium phospbate, KI]^PO* .... 0*310 „ 

Pliosplioric acid, H 8 PO 4 . 0*355 „ 


Tbe urine was found to contain also 19*98 grains of urea, 0*0034 
gram of xantlime, and 0*0068 gram of gtuinine per liter. It was free 
from uric add, and contained traces ozily of creatinine. The author 
thinks it possible that guanine is a constant constituent of the urine of 
even healthy animals. He is experimenting on the subject. 

J. B. 

The Natural Poison of the Human Corpse. By M origgia 
{Oaaz. chim. vi, 319).—Another series of experiments has been 
made, supplementing those noticed in this Journal (^1SS’’6, ii, 647) ; the 
following are the chief results obtained:— 

1 . The poison exists even eighty days after death, in the corpses of 
men who have died of diJfferent diseases, and have been buried during 
rather warm weather, and in a warm place. Putrefaction advanced 
to this point seems therefore to generate the poison in comparatively 
large quantities. 

2 . The chemical purification, performed at the proper time, furnishes 
a visceral extract, free from the poison. 

3. The poison may be extracted by various methods; ether removes 
it both from an acid and i^m an alkaline solution. Amyl alcohol is 
to be recommended, but not ethyl alcohol. 

4. If the alkaline visceral extract contains sfacyohuine, pure ether and 
amylic alcohol separate a certain amount of this body, together with 
the natural poison. 

5. In legal cases it is better not only to use the whole of the viscera 

for one experiment, but to add the brain to them. P. D. B. 

Spectrosccjpy of the Colouring Matters of Blood* By H. 
W. 'VoGEi* (Deut, Ohem. Oes. Ben, ix, 1472—^1473).— A. reply to 
Gauge. 0. S. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Experiments on the BespiraMon of Plants. By Lt- IItschawi 
(Lcmdw. Vermchs-^StaLj xix, 321—^340 ).—A series of experiments on 
the infinence of light and heat upon the respiration of plants was carried 
out some time since by WolkofE and Mayer, Their results showed 
that the intensity of respiration is to a certain degree proportionarto 
the temperature, that most conducive to it being about 35^ C., a tem- 
p^cature considerably higher than that found to be the most favourable 
to the growth of the plant. These experiments were afterwards fob 
low^ up by Mayer alone, who determined the ** respiration-curve ” 
for wheat at the period of germination, and onwards during the sub^ 
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sequent growth of the plant. He employed for this purpose essen¬ 
tially the same method as that used in his earlier researches carried 
ont in conjunction with.Wolkoff, a description of which has already 
been given in this Journal (page 417, vol. i, 1876). This method was 
not, however, free from defects. In order to determine the respiration- 
curve for the whole period of the germination of an etiolated plant, it 
was necessary to employ fresh seedlings for every experiment, so that 
the plants had continnally to be changed; and further, as the small 
capacity of the apparatus did not permit of the respiration-intensity of 
larger parts being determined by direct observation, it was only 
possible to estimate it in this case by considering the loss in weight 
of dried snbstance. 

In the experiments described in this paper the plants were kept in 
the respiration-apparatus during the whole of their development, and 
the amount of carbonic acid gas produced every day was carefuDy 
determined. This was done by drawing a continuous stream’ of air, 
■firstly through a U-tube filled with potash, then through the cylinder 
containing the plants, and lastly throngh a tube charged with 75 c.c. 
of baryta-water of known strength. Every 24 hours this tube was 
emptied and re-filled, provision being made for doing this without 
detaching any part of the apparatus. The baryta-solution was drawn 
off into a small stoppered bottle, in which it was allowed to settle, and 
when the barium carbonate had completely subsided, 25 c.c. of the 

. isr 

clear liquid was removed by a pipette, and titrated with a — solution 

of nitric acid. From the difference in the strength of the.baryta-water 
before and after use, the quan-tity of carbonic acid gas given off during 
the 24 hours was calculated. The first experiments were made with 
wheat plants, and in connectiou with the respiration of carbonic acid 
gas, measurements of the stalks were regularly taken. 

The following table shows the results of one of the experiments 
made in this manner:— 


Fe'bmarjr. 

COa in mil- 
ligrama. 

Temp. 

Ifaxch. 

CO 3 in mil¬ 
ligrams. 

Temp. 

17 

13-86 

21° O. 

1 

49-50 

21° 0. 

18 

19-14 


2 

49-50 

99 

19 

32-34 


3 

49-60 

99 

20 

37-62 

99 

4 

42-90 

99 

21 

42-90 

99 

6 

41-36 

99 

22 

44-88 

99 

6 

38-66 

99 

2S 

46-86 

99 

7 

38-00 

99 

24 

47-52 

99 

8 

30-36 

99 

25 

48-18 

99 

9 

28-38 

99 

20 

48-88 

99 

10 

26-74 

,9 

27 

50-16 

99 

11 

21-12 

99 

28 

48-50 

99 

12 

18-48 

99' 

29 

49-50 

■ W 

13 

15-18 

99 

^ AS dher CTperimentB made with 

wheat-plants gave similar results. 

llierefore, rises rapidly at the commencement of 

germina- 
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tion, reaches its maximum height on the 11th day, remains for a few 
days quite steady, and then graduallv falls again. These results 
agree with those obtained in quite a different way by Mayer, and on 
comparing them with the daily measurements of the plants, the same 
relation can be seen between the curves of respiration and growth as 
that observed by him, viz., that the former reaches its maximum after 
the latter. 

Experiments were then made with Yicia faba, but the results were 
quite different from those obtained with wheat. One experiment 
was commenced on January 17th, and continued until February 5th, 
but throughout the whole time the carbonic acid fluctuated only 
between 19T4 mgrms. and 23*74 mgrms., and even these slight differ¬ 
ences can be explained by the variations in the temperature. Other 
experiments gave the same results. Kotwithstanding, therefore, the 
vigorous growth of the plant, the respiration of carbonic acid continues 
always the same from the very commencement of germination- 

The effect of pure oxygen gas upon respiration was next tried. For 
this purpose the cylinder of the apparatus was filled with bean-seed¬ 
lings, and air and oxygen gas alternately passed through it. The 
results show that the qnantily' of carbonic acid produced is precisely 
the same in either case. The following are the results of one of the 
experiments; the temperature ranged from 21°—23° 0.:— 


CO 2 in mil¬ 


ligrams. 

9.35 a.m. after 1 hour in atmospheric air. 26*40 

10.40 „ „ in oxygen gas. 24*42 

11.45 „ „ in atmospheric air. 24*42 

12.50 p.m. „ in oxygen gas ... 23*76 

1.55 „ „ in atmospheric air. 24*42 

3,0 „ „ in oxygen gas. 25*65 


Nnmerous other experiments gave all similar results. 

The following are the results of some experiments on the influence 
of temperature on respiration 

23 bean-seedlings were placed in the apparatus. Temperature, 

20° O. 

During 1 hour in atmospheric air.. 39*60 mgrms. CO 2 . 

„ „ in oxygen gas . ... 89*60 „ 

The tempemture was gradually reduced to 6° G, 

During 1 hour in atmospheric air...... 21*22 mgrms. CO^. 

„ „ in oxygen gas . 21*22 „ 

The temperature was farther reduced to 2° G. 

During 1 hour in atmospheric air.. — . 10*56 mgrms. GOj. 

„ „ in oxygen gas . .. 10*56 

„ „ in atmospheric air_... 10*56 „ 

„ „ in oxygen gas . 9*90 

The temperature was then gradually raised to 18^0. 

During 1 hour in atmospheric air. 32*34 mgnns. OO 2 . 

„ „ in oxygen gas . 31*68 „ 
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Tliese experiments sHow that an increased snpply of oxygen gas has 
no infixieiice upon, the re^iration. of carbonic acid, either at the lower 
or higher temperature, and this was also found to be true for tempera¬ 
tures of 30® and 35^. H- H. -B. S. 

On the Dependence of Plant Respiration upon Temperature^ 
By Adolf Mayeb (Ijandw^ YersucTis.^Stai.^ xix, 840—349).—Experi¬ 
ments were made with Triticmn vulgare, with the object of determin¬ 
ing the ‘‘respiTation-cnrve ** of a germinating plant at increasing 
temperatnres. WolkofE and Mayer’s respiration-apparatus was used, 
the quantity of oxygen consumed hy the plants being taken as the 
measure of respiraiaon. 

The results show that respiration commences at temperatures much 
lower than the minimum required for growth, even in fact below 0® O., 
and that it rises proportional to the temperature far above the maxi¬ 
mum of growth, ceasing only with the hfe of the plant.. These experi¬ 
ments therefore prove the.truth of the conclusions deduced indirectly 
from the results of the author’s former researches. (Lamdw^ Yetsuchs*-^ 
BiaLf xviii, 277; Joum, Oh&m, Sbc*, 1876, voL i, p. 419). 

H. H. B. S. 

Action of Carbonic Oside on Plants. By A. Stutzeb {Beut. 
Chem- Qe$, Ber.^ ix, 1570—1671).—Young and well-formed plants of 
Brassica and TrUicum were exposed to an aimosphere of carbonic oxide, 
but after a lapse of 30—40 days, no new leaves appeared. Atmospheric 
air, freed from carbonic anhydride, and mixed with 3—4 per cent, of 
carbonic oxide, also failed to promote vegetation. Other experiments 
with a mixture of CO -1- Ha also gave negative results. Hence it 
would seem that chlorophyll has not the power, as Baeyer suggested, 
of combining directly with carbonic oxide, but probably a direct con¬ 
version of carbonic anhydride into carbohydrates takes place in the 
cells containing chlorophyll. ©. T. A- 

Gomposition of Leaves. By P. Fltche and L. Grandeatt 
(Ann. Ohim, Fhys. [5], viii, 486-—511).—The leaves of four trees, the 
acacia {Bohiniti pscwdo-acacfa), the wild cherry (Cera^us avium), the 
chestnut {Ga^anea vulgaris), and the birch (JBestvla alhd^, all of which 
grew on a cballiy so^ were collected at different times of the year and 
examined mierbscopic^y and chemically. 

^ The chlorophyll was found in the spring leaves already in con¬ 
siderable abundance; it remained in full quantity during the summer, 
and in the autumn was completely destroyed aud replaced by a brown 
substance. 

The stardb. wderwent analogous changes, but it did not form so 
early and was in no case entirely destroyed. 

The following table gives the composition of tlie fresh leaves:— 
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Species. 

Date of 
oollectioii. 


Ash referred 
to the 
substance. 

Nitrogen. 

Ash referred 
to dry sub- 
stauce. 

1. Acacia. 

May 2 

73-6 

2*83 

3*69 

6-26 

II. id. 

I 12 I 7 3 

64-1 

2-76 

2*81 

7-75 

lU. id. . 

Sept. 7 

86-7 

4*15 

1*68 

8*22 

IV. id. 

Oct. L3 

55*4 

6*16 

0-70 

11 -74 

V. OheTTv. 

April 28 

70*0 

2*32 

2-00 

7*80 

VI. id. . 

July 3 

60*23 

2*77 

0‘95 

7*30 

vn. id.. 

Sept. 7 

64*4 

2*89 

0*84 

6*39 

Tin. id. 

Oct. 2 

54*2 

3*28 

0*11 

7*24 

IX. Birch .... .. 

April 30 

67-6 

1*24 

2*51 

3*84 

X, id. . 

Sept. 14 

54*0 

1*95 

1*28 

4*30 

XI. id. 

Oct. 9-15 

60*25 

2*28 

0*49 

4*68 

XII. Chestnut .. 

May 1 

72*0 

1-28 

2*12 

4*60 

xin. id. 

Sept. 16 

57 *0 

2*00 

0*70 

4*75 

XIV. id. 

Oct. 12 

44*8 

2*38 

0*62 i 

4*55 


The ash of the leaves was also .submitted to analysis, the results of 
which are given in the following teble:— 



Species. 

0 

.Pi 


1 




A* 

J 

Q 

0 

3 - 

,-5 




mM 

0 


W 



a , 

m 


6 

0 

1. Acacia .. 

21 *16 

20-82 

9-67 

30*60 

6-37 

0*91 

trace. 

3-72 

7-29 

trace. 

5-08 

n. 

id. .. 

8*69 

48*64 

11*02 

19*20 

5*71 

1-43 

id. 

1-67 

3^3 

id. , 

2X-62 

m. 

id. . 

6*31 

72-97 

S-60| 

6*62 

3-91 

1-21 

id. 

2-05 

2-42 

id. 

31 -66 

rv. 

id. 

1*90 


6*16 

3-25 

1*34 

1*46 

10*64 

1-68 

2-13 

id. 


V. Cherry..,.. ; 

15 *80 

30-67 

7-82 

32*78 

1 89 

0-95 

4*42 

1*41 

4-34 

id. 

L7*^ 

VI. 

id... 

8*20 

38-06 

18-38 

17-80 

6*44 

1*29 

5*62 

1-76 

2-46 

id. 

20-07 

vn. 

id. -_: 

5*93 

44*70 

14-29 

12-15 

9*33 

1-17 

7-39 

2-72 

1*36 

id. 

20-48 

vm. id. 

3*81 

44*05 

17-79 

11*82 


1-19 

13*25 

2-30 

0*79 

id. 

23-88 

IX. 

Bhroh. 

17-46 

28-72 


25*64 

0-43 

0-72 

15*87 

1-73 

5*19 

id. 

7-92 

X. 

id. 



11 -68 

7*22 



21*48 

2-75 

2*75 

id. 

16-90 

XI. 

id. ..... 

8*63 

50-76 

16-41 

2-88 

4-57 

1*18 

9-81 

2-54 

3-21 

id. 

18*20 

XII, 

Chestnut.. 

19-31 

18*41 

9-16 

31*86 

2-39 

0-50 

11 *84 

1-59 

4-98 

id. 

7-34 

XIII. id. .. 

9-22 

39 06 

7-11 

16-95 

5-31 

1-33 

16-64 

1*95 

2-42 

id. 1 

10*05 

xrv. id. .. 

8*36 


6*90 

10-52 

•2*69 

2-17 

12*62 

4-67 

i 

2*75 

id. 

13*22 


From these numbers and from other considerations, the authors 
deduce the following general laws:— 

1. From the time of the bursting of the buds to their fall, the leaves 
of trees accumulate dry matter. 

2. They lose a part of their nitrogen, which is reabsorbed, while 
the proportion of ash increases. 

8. The proportion of phosphoric acid, ^phuxic acid, and potash 
diminishes in the ash. 

4. That of the lime,, iron and silica increases. 

5. Nfo law can be established for the magnesia, soda, and man- 
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6. TEe leaves of trees of different species require for their con^ 
stitution nearly equal quantities of water. 

7- They require xinequal quantities of nitrogen and of ash, 

8. The proportions of the different elements in the ash varies in 
different species. 

9. It follows from the last three propositions that some trees take 
much more from the soil than others. 

10. Dead leaves do not make a good manure; nevertheless their 

removal is very deleterious to forests. ' O. W. W. 

Presence of Stigar in tlie Leaves of Beets. By Oorenwinber 
(OompL rejid,^ Ixxxiii, 1238).—The ribs contain the principal part of 
the sugar in the leaves; 100 c.c. of the juice from these ribs con¬ 
tained 2‘086 grams of glncose, and the ribs themselves contained 
1*607 per cent, of glucose. The leaves contain also* a small quantily 
of ciystallisable sugar. It was found that beets having large leaves 
contained a larger percentage of sugar than those with small leaves, 

o. w. w. 

Silica in Grasses. By P. B. Wibsor (Am. J. of 8cL [3], xi, 
373—375).—In the straw of wheat grown on land to which infusorial 
earth containing diatomacese had been applied, the author found the 
siKceous shield sharply and distinctly defined in their original forms 
as they occur in the infusorial earth, except that the larger discs 
(Aciinocyehis^ ^Ehrenhergii^ and Actinoptyehus undulatus) were absent in 
their perfect condition. The author infers that plants take up silica 
only when it is present in a state of fine subdivision, and that the appli¬ 
cation of silicates as fertilizers is useless, since we have no reason to 
believe that plants have the power of separating silica from its com¬ 
binations. Bi. B. 


Analyses of Boots of Pilix Mas. By Kruse (AtcJi. Fharm, 
B], ix, 24—32.)—The roots were gathered in the neighbourhood of 
”'olmM during April, July, and October, 1874. 


Dried at 100°, 

April. 

July. 

October roe 

Moisture. 

15-7 

13-4 

13*5 p.c 

Ash of roots dried at 100®.. 

2-2 

2-5 

2'5 „ 

Aqueous extract.. 

36-4 

25-4 

36-8 „ 

Alcoholic do.. 

27-3 

26-1 

39-5 „ 

Bthereal do. .. 

10-3 

12-4 

11-5 „ 

Petroleum spirit extract .. 

9-3 

8'4 

9-1 „ 

Amy lose .. 

28-2 

227 

15-4 „ 

Tannic acid by precipitation 1 
with copper acetate .... J 

^ 4‘6- 

6-9 

5-9 „ 

Tannic acid by precipitation 1 
with lead acetate .. J 

}• 9-2 

9-8 

117. „ 

Filix-red.. 

5-2 

6-9 

7-8 „ 

Gum and albumin........ 

5*5 

2‘3 

21 „ 


WWiAr ftcfid could not be estimated. 


M. M. P. M. 
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Chemicsd IBEaxnination of FiilX'^ling (Iiycoperdon solidmn) 
from CMna. By J. Ii. EZeiiXiEB (Ghem. Hfews^ xxadv', 168).—This 
sabstance ogcbts in China, Japan, and several American States. That 
from China TPSQaa described in - JECanhury^s Chinese Mcuteria Medieci. It 
is described as resembling a rontid tuber, with a rough black exterior, 
growing on the roots of fir-trees, and supposed to be a disease of the root 
caused by a fungus. The white internal substance is slightly soluble 
in alcohol and in water, and the solution yields a fiocculent precipitate 
with lead acetate. It dissolves more freely in sodium carbonate, and 
gives with acids a precipitate of peetic acid. 

In America it is called “tuckahoe,” or Indian bread. A sample 
described in the Report of the United States Department of AgricuUtire 
has the following composition:—iN'itrogenous matter, 4*09; ash, 1*61; 
starch, 81'80; water, 12'50- Dr. John Terry investigated it, and 
stated that it is composed of a substance called sclerotin^ which was 
subsequently called pectin by Braconnot, B. T. Brown, chemist of 
this depaximent, gives the following analysis: — Moisture, 14‘16; 
glucose, 0*93; gum, 2*60; pectose, 17*34; nitrogen, in an insoluble 
form, 0*36; woody fibre, 64*45 ; asb, 0*16 == 100. 

As all the specimens of Fuh-ling subjected to analysis, were of 
American origin, the author has analysed a specimen from GHna. 


Sol. in water, ^ 
== 4*63 per cent.^ 

Ihsol. in water, / 
8103 1 


Glncose ..... 

Gum, with a trace of acidi ..* 

Albnminoldmatter (calculated from ilitro- 

. gen)..... 

Pectose (estimated by difieiCBce).. 

Cellnlose (insoluble in sodium hydrate). 

Miueial matter, soluble iu water .. 

„ insoluble' . . .. 

Water ..... 


0-87 

2-98 


0*78 

77*27 

8'76 

0*08 

3-66 

10*70 


Analysis of asb from 100 gi'ams. 

KgO. CaO. MgO. VesOg. 

^(•675 2-192 6*109 11*376 11*808 


.. lOO-OO 


SOg.' ■ ‘ Cft.' '' ' SiOg* 

19*781 1 * 58 ? • 1*643 41*771 = 100 


The crude ash coutaiued 2*813 -par cait. of carbonic anhydride, 
2*209 of charcoal, and S0*S46 of sand. The sand is probably derived 
from the soil bang forced into the plant by the growth of the fringus. 

W. it. 


2 A 


Toi.. xm. 
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Composition of Batable Mnsliroams. By A. y. 1 j53^cfs- 
HiLDBUEaHATisEsr {ArcJi, JP^harm. [3], ix, 133—^146). 


CalcTiIisted on fresli snbstsnce. 




1 


■ 

1 

P=t 

. 'S o 

Fibre. 

Fidfcttlizia hepatks .... 


85-00 

1-59 

0-94 

0':12 

11-40 

1-95 

' 2. dayftxiar bot^s. 


89'35 

1 *21 

0*66 

0-29 

7-66 

0-78 

3. Polyporxts OTium ... ^ 


91 -00 

1-20 

0-21 

0-86 

4^3 

2-00 

4. Bdletros grannlatus. •.. 


88*50 

1-61 

0-75 

0-23 

7-49 

0-82 

5. Agaricus mellens...... 


86-00 

2 -2^^ 

1-06 

0 -73 

9-14 

0-81 

6. Bolettzs boyinas.. 


91-34 

1*49 

0-52 

0-41 

S‘'52 

0-72 

Agancod nmtabllis.... 


92*18 

1-40 

0-46 

0*17 

4-47 

0-62 

8. BdetnB eiegans. 


91-10 

1-88 

0-68 

0-14 

6-57 

0-60 

9. Aganu3ti8 eaporatus.. •. 


90 67 

1*91 

0-56 

0-19 

5-52 

0-67 

10. Boletus luteus. 


92*25 

1-72 

0-49 

0-29 

4-45 

0-80 

11. Agaiicua ulmarius .... 


84-67 

4-02 

1-94 

0-49 

7-^ 

0-96 

12. Bo. piocnrus .... 


84-00 

4-65 

1-12 

0-67 

8*55 

1"11 

13. Bo. oTcades. 


91-75 

2 93 

0-87 

0-19 

3-69 

0-67 

14. Bo. pzimulus »... 


89 '25 

4-11 

1*61 

0*14 

4-08 

0-81 

15. Bo. excoiiatus .. 


91 *25 

2*69 

0-88 

0-45 

4 41 

0-82 

16. Xiycoperdon boTista . • 


86*92 

6*62 

1*20 

0-41 

3-42 

1-43 

Bolet^ edulis. 








18. Canthtereliis dbarias .. 



— 

— 

— 

.... 

— 

19. Cataria flaya. 


—» 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

-— 

20C Moreh^la osoulenta... 





— 


— 

2B TubeTcilariuin .... .«. 


.... 

—. 


— 


— 

22. MoFubeUa coTiica. 


—. 

... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23. HelTeBa esculenta .... 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24. Agaiicua Oampestiis «. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25- Feal....... 


62-30 

16 *60 

4*48 

16*60 

... 

... 

26»Beer. 


54-00 

17*80 

5*56 

22*60 


_ 

2^. Xientils.. 


14-50 

23-80 

3*00 

2*60 

52-00 

6 9 

28. Pease .. 


14*30 

22-40 

2-50 

2-50 

51-60 

9-20 

29. Rye meal. 

wheat do.. 


14 -00 

10-50 

1*60 

1-60 

70*80 

1‘50 


12 -60 

11-00 

0*70 

1-20 

73*00 

0-70 


[80-00 

2*^ 

1 

r 0-12 

2-14 

0-93 

31., Tazious cabbages .... 


to 

[93-00 

to 

5-63 


1 ^ 

1 0-17 

to 

11 -24 

to 

1*81 



[81-00 

1-00 


0-10 

8*40 

1-0 

3SL Tacados toxzups ...... 


to 

to 


to 

to 

to 


[92-00 

1-60 


0-20 

15-40 

1-70 
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Oaleulated on Bxj substanxie. 



1 

M 

Pd 

1 

J 

Oarbooy* 
dtates and 
extractive. 

1 

iJ Fistulina liepatica. 

10-60 

6*33 

0*81 

69*26 

13*00 

2 . Clavaria bot^iis ... 

S. Polypopus ovium . 

12*32 

6-23 

2-80 

71-80 

6*86 

13*34 

2*33 

9-60 

52*51 

22 *22 

4. Boletns granulatizs.......... 

14*02 

6-42 

2-04 

70-89 

7-18 

5. AgaiieiiB melleus. 

16*26 

7-50 

6-21 

65-25 

5-78 

6 . Boleims boYinns... 

17 *24 

6*00 

4-80 

63 *65 

8-31 

7. Agaricus matabilis ... 

19-78 

6*46 

2*40 

62-71 

8-70 

8 . Boletus elegaus.. 

21*21 

6*00 

1*60 

64*45 

6-74 

9. Agaricus caporatus... 

20*58 

6*02 

2-11 

59*02 

12*32 

10. Boletus luteus. 

22*24 

6*39 

3*80 

57 -25 

10-32 

11. Agarieus ulmarius.. 

26*26 

12 *65 

3*20 

61 -63 

6-26 

12 . Do. procums. 

29*08 

7-00 

3-60 

53 *39 

6-93 

13. Do. orcades ... 

35 *57 

10-57 

2-40 

43*34 

8*12 

14. Do. primulus.. 

38 *32 

15*00 

1*38 

87-77 

7-68 

15. Do. excoriatus .. 

30*79 

4-34 

5*14 

60-36 

9*37 

16. Dycoperdou borista .. 

50-Si 

9*18 

3*20 

26 *05 

10*93 

17. Boletus eduHs. 

22*82 

6*22 

1-98 

62-43 

6-55 

18. Oantbarellia cibaxius ... 

23*43 

8 19 

1-38 I 

67-68 

9*47 

19. Clavaria flava. 

24*43 

9-75 

2-13 

66-75 

6*94 

20 . Morcbella eseuleuta 

33 *90 

9*74 

1*71 

48-07 

6-58 

21 . Tubercxlarium.. 

36 -32 

9*73 

2*48 

28-00 

^ 28-31 

22. HordbeHa couica... 

36*25' 

8*97 

1-52 

44*11 

6*20 

23. Helvella esculenta.. • 

26*31 

— 

2*25 

53*52 

6*89 

24. Agarieus campestris .... • .. 

20*63 

5*30 

— 

— 

— 

2B5. Veal.... 

44*03 





36. Beef.... 

88*70 


— 

_, 

_ 

27. Xieutils.. 

27-83 


— 

_ 


28. Pease ... 

26*13 

— 

— 

—- 

'_ 

29. Bye meal... 

12*20 

1*86 

1-86 

82*82 

1-74 

30. P^eat do. . 

13-62 

0*80 

1-87 

88*52 

0-80 


f 14-9 


fi*5 

80*2 

9*2 

31. Various cabbages. 

to 

► — 

\ to 

to 

to 

.36 *9 
’ 5 -4 

• 

l6-4 

58*3 

19*3 

32. Various tuimips. 

< to 
.12-8 






These analyses show the relative ztonzishmg power of the various 
mushrooiuB as compared mth other good smtexials. li.ilL'P.M. 


2 A 2 
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Analytical Chemistry. 


Disintegration of Silicates. By C. Stockmann* (^ZeUschr. Anal. 
Gh^. 1876, 283—285).—^The difficulty sometimes experienced in 
removing the fused mass of silicates from the crucible may be over¬ 
come, and the objectionable practice of suddenly cooling the crucible 
and its contents discontinued, if the whole be allowed to cool gradually 
and then slightly heated sufficiently to melt Ihe Hm of the cake- Upon 
cooling the cake is easily removed, or it .may.be. covered with water 
and slightly heated, when it immediately loosens. F. J- L. 


Application of the PerrosopyrogaUic Ileagent to the Esti¬ 
mation of Bicarbonates in Waters. By E. Jacquemin (X Fharm. 
Ghim. [4], xxiii, 412—419).—The reagent is-prepared by mixing equal 
volumes of solution of pyrogallie acid, 5 grams per litre, with solution 
of -ferric chloride, 2 grams per litre. The liquid gradually becomes • 
turbid by the deposition of purpurogallin, but. this msi^y be removal 
by filtration, and the preparation will thus. be .available for use for a 
fortnight. About 10 c.c. may he mixed with 250 c.c. of the water te 
be analysed, and the nornpial acid added' from a graduated pipette. 
The presence of bicarbonates is indicated by' an intense bine-violet 
colour, ammoniacal salts being absent, fplr. they .also impart the like 
colour. When the decomposition of the bicarbonates is nearly complete, 
the blue colour becomes feebler, and the termination of, the reaction is 
marked by an abrupt change of tint to light-brown; B. B. 

Quantitative Estimation of Metals by^ Electrolysis* By F. 
Wrights ON (^Zeitsclir. Anal. Ohem., 187’6,*’297—‘306)*.—-Portions of 
normal solutions of thie metals, after addition of nitric acid or ammo¬ 
nia, were diluted with water to 200 c.ci,’ and'then precipitated on 
platinum by a current from a thermopile. .The strength of the current 
was such as to yield, by the decomposition of water, 100 c.c. of mixed 
gas^ in an hour, ^ . 

The results obtained are as follows ;— 

A,. jCbpper.—The metal is completely prepipitted, but in order to 
get <x)Trect results, the current must not be stopped whilst the metal 
is in contact with the acid. To obviate this, the liquid should be 
njphbned off and the metals well washed with water at the same 
time. 

b. tmd ATdimony. —^More or less antimony was always prei-- 
cipitated together 'with the copper. 

c. Nick^ imd Copper^ —Pure ammoniacal solutions of nickel gave 
good results. In a mixture of nickel and copper dissolved in nitric 

the ooppre was nearly palpitated, 1”189 per cent, being found 
instead of 1-2055 per cent. (This resuit Is vitiated by the presence 

amn^oninm ohloride.) The solution is then strongly epni^ntrated, 
acfid added, and the whole evaporated until no nitric acid 
Ammonia is imw added to the residue, the whole made up 
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to 200 C.C., and tlie nickel precipitated, 1*868 per cent, being found 
instead of 1’885 per cent. 

d. Cadmium. —practical result. 

e. Zinc. —^ISTo practical result. 

/. GohaU. —^Tbis may be estimated in exactly tbe same manner as 
nickel, and gives good results. 

g. Nickel and Gohalt. —One experiment only was tried, whicb gave 
no result. 

Ji. Oc^per and Nickel in a Smelting Product* —Three estimations of 
copper gave 26*29 per cent., 26*35 per cent., and 26*20 per cent, re*- 
speetively. Only one estimation of nickel was made. 

i. Nickel and Iron. —Both metals are completely separated simul¬ 
taneously. F. J. B, 

Pluorese^in as an Indicator in Titration.—^By P. Kbuger 
(Deut Chem. &es. Ber.^ ix, 1572).—^Fluorescein loses its fluorescence in 
presence of tbe slightest trace.of an acid, and regains it immediately 
on addition of an alkali. The appearance and disappearance of the 
fluorescence is more marked in coloured solutions (if the colour is not 
too deep) than in colourless liquids. The action is not prevented by 
carbon dioxide, but it is inapplicable in, presence of free acetic acid, 
which itself dissolves fluorescein with fluorescence. Fine white pre- 
mpitates, such as barium sulphate, mask the appearance of, the 
fluorescence, and must be allowed to settle before the reaction can 
be deterxnmed. . G, T* A; 

* I>eteo^on of Free Sulphur. By Max BosENFEiiO (ZeitBchrs 
Amdl Ohem.^ 1876, 294).—A small quantity of the substance to be 
tested having been finely ground is sp^ad out over the inner surface 
of a flannel, and then brought in. contact with, a hydrogen flame. ,If 
dulphur is present the flame is, coloured' blue. In , a note to this paper 
Freseidus states that selenium and tellurium treated in a simitoi; 
manner give respectively a light blue and greenish-blue eoloration to 
the flame, and consequently somewhat interfere with , the detection of 
sulphur in iheir presence. . F. J* L. 

FstizziatioB of Potassium as Acid,Tartmte. By P. Casa- 
KAJOB (Chem* New^y xxxiv, 242—245).—In order.to find the quantity 
of potassium in a compound it is in the first place necessary to add a 
lax^ quantity of tartaric acid, not more, however, than three times as 
much as the quani^ty of material weighed for analysis. 10 c.c. of 
decinormal solution contain 47 centigrams of potash (equivalent to 
39 ceuitigrams of potassiam),and r^uke about 2 grams of tartaricacsd^ 
The liquid, after the addition ’of this acid, is stirred sufficiently to make 
a mbcture of the solutions, when the crystals begin to deposit 

almost immediately. Alcohol should be added as soon as the liquid 
becomes clear* It is best to add at first only a small qi:^titj—^ual 
in volume to about onertenth of the liquid in beaker. After stirring 
and leaving the mixture at rest for five miautes, the whole of the 
alcohol is added, in quantity .suMcient to make the whole liquid in the 
beaker contain at least 60 per pent* of alcohol in volhoaCf. .After, th^ 
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deposition of crystals lias stopped, tlie contents of the beaker are 
quickly thrown on a filter, and the residue on the filter is washed with 
alcohol of 60 per cent, until the filtered liquid ceases to show a red 
colour with litmus. The precipitate after this is ready to be washed 
down into a beaker, and the cream of tartar in water placed under a 
burette. If the operation has heen carefully conducted, it will take 
exactly 10 c.c, of the decinormal potash solution to turn the liquid 
from red to blue. 

The condition of a solution containing only potash and water is a 
Tery rare one in chemical analysis. Regarding compounds with potas¬ 
sium, it was found that by exactly neutralising 10 c.c. of a decinormal 
soIuMon with sulphuric acid, and then adding 2 grams of tartaric acid 
as before, a Tery slight precipitate will be obtained, even after standing 
for hours, or whatever quantity of alcohol may be added. If, instead 
of stopping at neutrality, an excess of acid is added, tartaric acid 
does not produce the least turbidity. Hydrochloric, hydrobromic, 
hydriodic, nitric, and phospboxic acids behave in the same manner as 
si^phuric acid. These aci^ are strong mineral acids, whose affinities 
for potassium are so great that although the acid tartrate is less soluble 
than any of their potassic compounds, they yield only a small portion 
of poteu^ium to tso^tario acid. If, therefore, a weaker acid than tar¬ 
taric acid was chosen to combine with potassium, it would not prevent 
the production of an abundant deposit of acid tartrate* Acetic acid 
was found incapable of preventing this precipitation. 

Ssalts of sodium in a solution containing €0 per cent, of alcohol do 
not prevent the precipitation of cream of tartar. The sulphate, 
nitrate, chloride, iodide,. bromide, tartrate, and acetate seem equally 
powerless to prevent formation of the precipitate. This is an 
important showing that it is possible by means of soda or its 
carbonate to separate the fixed bases accompanying potassium, and 
likewise ammonia, which forms a very sparingly soluble tartrate, and 
may, in presence ^ soda, be driven offi by heat. 

Instead of the addition of acetic acid, as above suggested, it is 
better to add acetate of sodium, which, if a strong mineral acid is 
present in excess, forms a sodium salt by acting on the acetate, and 
fiberates a corresponding quantity of acetic acid. When tartaric acid 
is afterwards added, and a quantity of acid taitrate is precipitated, 
the strong mineirad acids set free react on the acetate, and acetic acid 
is again liberated. This action goes on until ali the potassium has 
be^'p^edpitated as acid tartrate, and all the strong mineral acids 
crigmally combined with potassium have been <x>mbined with sodium^ 
and a correspendh^ quantity of acetic acid has been set &ee. The 
qaaatiiy of indium aostate used is equal to the quantiiy of tartaiHlo 
aotid. 

Tb© process abew described is not idways advisable, as the strength 
of the almhdi laay inaosse cases interiere with the results. 

the of 6ugaar4aoiises §&t potasuum, strong 

Alaoliet eanhot be beea^^ they omitam ^hslmmee which 

^^iadhesiw in. presence oif shrong alt^hoL 

ao^ to ■!<! e.c. of' titrated potMh 

' to- precipibito ^ Ike'- potassium, a certain- pertim ^wMl' be 
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deposited, bat another part, althoagh converted into cream of taarto, 
will remain in solation. If the precipitate is thrown on a hlter with^ 
oat the addition of alcohol, and freed from tartaric acid hy washing 
with water, a farther loss will take place. If instead of using pnre 
water to dissolve the tartaric acid and wash the precipitate, we nae a 
Kqaid iaaeapable of dissolving cream of tartar, the loss wfid be very 
mnch reduced. This can easily be done by using a saturated solution 
of acsid tartrate, and washing the last portion of this solution on the ^ter 
with a small quantiiy of alcohol of 60 per cent. There will then 
remain one cause of error, due to the water introduced with the 10 c.c. 
of titrated potash solution, which may with sufficient appro3:iiaation be 
considered as 10 c.c, of water. To estimate the quantity. Chancel’s 
table must be used, and by supposing that the temperatui^e of the 
liquid is 25 ^*, it will be found that^ at that temperature, 100 c,c. of 
water will dissolve 67 centigrams of acid tartrate, and therefore 10 O-C- 
will dissolve 67 milligrams, equivalent to 16J milligTOms of potash, 
and consequently to 0*35 of 1 c.c- of decinormal solution. Tf we have 
operated with care we shall find that we can account for the original 
10 c.c. of potash solution within one-tenth of a c.c. The results, how¬ 
ever, are not nearly so accurate when salts of sodium are present, and 
there is always a deficiency of acid tartrate precipitated. A sxiEmll 
quantity of alcohol wats found to overcome this difficulty, hut by using 
too much alcohol, as mnch as 10 per cent., the results are t<K> high. 
3 per cent, has been adopted as the stren^h of the alcohol that 
gives the best results, and as the quantities of acid tartrate dissolved by 
3 per cent, alcohol vaaies with the temperature, the author was led to 
make Out the following table, giving grams of cream of tartar dissolved 
at a certain temperature in 100 o-cu of water with 3 per cenfc of 
alcohol;— 

0 ® = 0-21 15 ^ != 0-37 30 ^ = 0*60 

S*’ = 0-25 20"* s= 0-45 35’ « 0^75- 

10^ 5=: 0-32 >26’ = 0-54 40® = 0*84 

D, B. 

On a Qniek Method of Xniiao in Wmimm of 

Magnesia^ and on the Application of Magnesia to the 
tion of Sugar-iiqnors. By G. BsBUAau and !#• BnanAHK (Ctewpt- 
rmd^ Ixxsdii, 1239).— In consequence ef ^ isosoluhai^ of magxM^a 
ia solutions of sugar, it can easily b© separated frcnn lime by preei|a- 
tai^n as hydrate in a solution containing sugar, and the lime may be 
estimated in the filtxateu Both substance may then be weight as 
anhydrous oxides. ^ ^ 

It was tbund that with 3 to 6 grams of magi^xa per litre of jime, 
the de&csation was ijeariy complete, and tto juice filtered with g^seat 
By nsiug* magneflia instead of lime, a yield was eUehied of 
6 o* 7 perceutr more tlw*. usuaL The quality m the sugar was also, 
greatly improved. : ' 

.The magnesia was used as hydrate, carbonate, and dhpsplmt^ but 
the hydrate was found to be preferable. By the use of magne*da 
neoessiiy for employing carlK>nie acid to.throw down the excess is 
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obviated, since the magnesia does not form a sncrate, and any excess 
of it that «nay be added remains in the scum. C. W^. W. 

Precipitation of Iron and Alumina by Sodium Acetate. By 
M. JuNGCK (^ZeitscJiT, AnaX, Ohem,^ 291)-—All difficulty in the wasb-^ 
ing of this precipitate may be prevented by neutralising the liquid 
before precipitation, dilnting with warm water, and then adding a 
large excess of sodixqai acetate. The resulting precipitate rapidly 
subsides after boiling, consists of large flocks, and may be easily 
washed. F. J. Xi. 

Method foz^ detecting the Adulteration of Lead Iodide. By 
B. Albssanbei and C. Coistti (G^g^etta cMmica italicmai vi, 322). 
Several mixtnres were made, similar in appearance to lead iodide, 
with those substances which are most easily employed in the falsiflca- 
tion of that article, such as chromate and carbonate of lead, barium* 
sniphaie, «&c. These mixtures were then submitted to the action of 
various reagents, from which potash and ammonia were selected, since 
with these the presence of chromate is most easily detected. A portion 
of the mixture containing chromate is heated with a little potash in 
solution, when it becomes reddish, owing to the formation of barium 
cbrotnate; if a little more potash be added and the mass warmed, a 
yellowish liquid is obtained, with or without solid residue, according 
as barium sulphate was or was not originally present. 

whole method of procedure is given; the several tesijs would 
take as much time as a complete analysis of the substance. 

F. D. B. 


On Pko^horiis as a Test for Xodates. By Pollaoci 
(X Pharm. OMm, [4], xxiii, 1?8—180). Come ascribes the reduc¬ 
tion of iodates by phosphorus to the acids of phosphorus which are 
formed. The author proved by experiment that these acids are with¬ 
out action, and that the virtual raducing agent is the phosphorus 
itself, which, even in the amorphous state, acts so violently as s<nne- 
tizUes toT produce an explosion. W. fi>. 

Metliod oif Testing for Xmpnilties in FotEUssinm Iodide. 

Lx PAG a (X* Pharm. Chvm-. [4], xxiii, 261—263). The novelty bl 
method {Consists in dissolving out all potassium iodide from the 
sample with 90 per cent, alcohol, and testing for the im-' 
ibdate, sulphate, chloride, and bromide of potiae-? 
the residue, by the ordinary processes. . W. B. ' 


Nefvr Test for Acids and Alkalis, By F. FeAbault (X* OMmt: 
Fkeatm. [4}^ 263^264). The author uses potassium and^sixliuzQ 

pteunmtee^ wlmh have a bright red colour,^ and turn gr^nish-yellow 
whte tareat^ wi& th& weakest acids« Filler-paper so^ed in a solu- 
tMLof ooaksum may be used for the same purpcKse, and sray 

iNdroutageously raplam a .. W* B. 

.. ' iAl' xgitm ta 

■ By B.H. 
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[3j, xi, 204—206). The author’s experiments show that the presence 
of silicic acid does not interfere with phosphoric acid estimations hj 
the molybdic method, M. M, P. M. 

Zinc for Analytical Use. By R. D. Bohaxnout {Ghem. News^ 
xxxiv, 190), Zinc which is to be used for reducing ferric salts in the 
volametrio estimation of irpn by permanganate, must be free from iron 
and carbon. The author precipitates a solution of commercial zinc in 
hydrochloric acid with sulphuretted hydrogen, filters, oxidises iron, and 
precipitates with ammonia, a little zinc also coming down, separates 
the filtrate and throws the zinc chloride, mixed with sodium and 
diluted with sodium chloride or zinc oxide, into a clean, hot earthen 
crucible* The sodium must be quite free fi^m adhering naphtha. An 
excess of zinc chloride must be employed* M. M. P- M* 

Recovery of Uranixiin Residues. By A. Gawalovski {Zeitschr. 
Awl, GJiem,f 1876, 292—294). The uranium phosphate* having been 
collected upon a filter, is washed once or twice so as to separate the 
greater portion of the soluble salts; it is then added to a saturated 
solutiou of ammonium carbonate, in which it dissolves, any portion 
that remains undissolved soon disappearing upon the addition of a 
slight excess of ammonium carbonate or on slightly warming. Should 
a sediment remain the liquid is filtered. To the clear solution 
ammonia is now added in excess, and then magnesia mixture, and 
whole left for 10 or 12 hours, when the phosphoric acid will be pre-, 
cipi^i^d and may be filtered off. The solution is eveiporated.to half 
its original bulk, hydrochloric acid added in excess, the whole brought 
to the boil so as to coxnpletely expel carbonic acid, and then ammouia 
ibree i^m carbonic acid added in excess. The precipitated mramum 
is filtered off, well washed, and may then be dissolved in hydrocKpriq 
or nitric acid for use* . . » 

The author perfecting a similar method for the ^quantitative, 
determination of uranium. - Fi. Xt. 

A ITew Reagent for the UetecMon and l^stimalion of 
(jlnccffie. By A, SoiiPAiki ehitnica . vi, 322)*^ 

The author, after reviewing rapidly the inconveniences presented by 
the reagent of Fehfing and JBaarraswil, iBConveniences not wholly 
removed even by tbe exhaustive wcurk of lisgrauge, passes to iAm 
description of the meth<^ of preparation and of the properties of his 
new reagent, . , . . . - 

\ 416 grams of potassium bicarbonate (best commercial), 15 gi^ms 
of ibp^ic cupric , carbonate (dry), and 1,496 grmns of distilled water aiss. 
together for about 6 hours on a sand-bath in a poreelam) 
liquid. heii3g ^always maintained at the same ley^;^Ahe. 
is attacked by the alkaline carbonate, carbonic aasAydamiui 
is evdlv^ and the liquid b6<3Qm^ greenish; if the liquid is allowed, to 
.the cupric carbonate dissolves rapidly, but id 
ta^ed on addition of wateir. When the evolution of c^boUici anl^ 
diide has n^rly ceased,; the liquid is made up to its o3^oal voloz^ 
with *the. heat is then discontinued, and..a£ber 
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filtering, tbe whole is concentrated down to 800 c.c. In winter this 
reagent often deposits crystals of - potassic bicarbonate : this, however, 
is easily remedied by redncing it only to 1000 c.c. if it is for use in 
cold weather. It is not reduced by the action of light, or by the car¬ 
bonic anhydride of the atmosphere. It is. unaltered by prolonged 
boiling, and may be evaporated to dryness at a gentle heat, leaving a 
Hue substance which is attacked by glucose. 

No precipitation takes place on the addition of water, unless so 
much is added that the colour entirely disappears; the solution diluted 
with 15 times its volume of water remains unaltered in the cold, but 
is decomposed after long boiling, but without reduction; when diluted 
with three times its volume of water, it is unaltered by boiling. Finally, 
when a solution of bicarbonate of potash is coloured with a few drops 
of the reagent, the liquid may be boiled and even evaporated to dry¬ 
ness without decomposition. 

. The reduction by glucose is more easily carried out when the liquid 
is heated lhau when it is cold. In the latter case 20 times as much 
sugar is required to complete the reduction within 24 hours. 

This reagent is as sensitive as Fehling’s; It is zmt reduced hy 
tartaric add, but on boiling it with tannic acid, reductibn is apparent. 
Uric acid forms a green precipitate of urate of copper; the same is the 
ease with healthy urine, but ^ the latter contain glucose, redueticm of 
the reagent takes place. The author, however, is not in a position to 
asaert the possibility of distinguishing morbid urinal seoretiGns by this 
means. 

The reagent is reduced by formic acid, levulose, and lactose, but is 
unaltered by a solution of potato-staroh; it would appear also that 
the purest saccharose and dextrin are without action upon it. 

In order to test for glucose, it is not necessary to have the soluiion 
previously prepared; a crystH of potassium bicarbonate and a trace of 
cupric carbonate are dissolved in the liquid to be tested, which is then 
evaporated to dryness. If glncose is present, yellow spots will be 
obsi^ed ^ if not, the residue will be of a blue colour. 

The reagent, to which the name of potassic-GUjpro-hicarhonaie is 
^ven, may be used in quantitative analysis in the same manner as 
FHiIing^s test. F. D. 

Estixnati<m of AIooIloI by the Boiling Point. By H. Sal- 
Lunon (JT. Ptera. OMm, [4], xxiv, 33-^5).—^The author has studied 
TTHbI^b ebnlhosoope, as to the value of its indications of the amount 
of alcohol in wines and spirits. He finds that the solution of sugar, 
gum, tartra^ in these liquids, lowers the boiling point, ^^le 
aoetio r^daes it. For these reasons, and because the indications 
ef the hmtriimeait-iiahle to variai^ne from changes of etxno- 
spheado pncfaewe md other eauees, he mudh px^rs tibie process of 
esthosatiion fcy . 

'KiS ' ' ■ > * . , > ’ , . I J , 

T JLXiairy’B Tte* Jbir tbo Pm^igr tof COiioroibma* By 

Mesmsi, 'Xxapbr^ 194:).—^The author hol& 'that'«maii>qute^' 
' bb mm. impsxvty in idbtlasofsiSch t 

vnlatale. oQs ebtained, in the purificaticm of 
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do tiof; give a blue colour with Davy's molybdic acid test, and that 
the produdaon of this colour in chloroform points only to the presence 
of aleohoh M. M. P. M, 

Antlu^eene Testing. By P. Versmann (Ohem. News, xxsiv, 
177,191, 201),—^The author’s test is as follows :—Boil 1 gram of the 
Staple for 4 hours with IS grams of chromic acid dissolved in 10 e.c. 
of glacial acetic acid and 10 c.c, of water; allow the solution to stand 
for 12 hours; collect the crystals which form on a small filter, allow¬ 
ing the liquid to drain ofi completely; wash with boiling water nntil 
the filtrate is colourless; dilute to 600 c.c., and after 2 hours collect 
the powdery precipitate which has formed on a second filter, and wash 
well. Treat the crystals and powder with permanganate and potassium 
hydrate as in the usual test; collect each separately; dry and weigh. 
Take the melting and solidifying point of each. The crystals are to 
be considered as pure anthraquinone. Experiments are detailed which 
appear to show that the powder may be considered as anthraquinone 
if its melting and solidifying points lie between 270® and 280®, but 
as useless impuriiy if these points lie above or below those limits. 

The two main conditions to be fulfilled in producing a pore anthra¬ 
cene are strong and repeated pressure aud repeated washing with the 
solvents usually employed for removing impurities. No anthracene 
yielding less than 20 per cent, of crystals by the above test should, 
sa;^ the author, be found in the market. M. M. P. M, 

Antbxaeeiie-testizig. By O, Caspers {Ohem, News, xxxiv, 211). 
—^l^he idcohol aud carbon disulphide processes were intended to 
indicate merely the insoluble portion of the mixed hydrocarbons sold 
M aaptbracene, and are now disused. 

I&e author objects to .multiplying the amount of anthraquinone 
found hy the bximsing process bj 0‘856; the anthraquinone is really 
the valuable product obtainable ^m anthracene, and the hydrocarbon 
would soon find its market value if estimated according to the ahthxa- 
quinone obtainable from it. He also criticises Versmann’s naethod of 
efitinialang antbraoene as anthraquinone, and asserts that, the melting 
points of his anthraquinones not being constant^ no dependence can be 
placed,, on the method. The whole of the anthraquinone does not 
crystallise out from glacial tac^tic acid, and the powder precipi¬ 
tated on addition of water does not consist of pure anthraquinone. 

W. B. 

Aotipn. of Iodine on Camunic Acid and on Haema4^ By 
A. PuBBAULr (J. Phasrm, Ghim, [4], xxiii, 338—34^)).—^Iodine, or 
putasdlnm iodide, in presence of alkalis, destroys the red ocdour^of 
Iteoture of cochineal mid that of hssmatin, the colouring spatter of 
logwood. The author propels to replace Penny's process and others 
by deploying this reaction in testing carmine, in deteroiiaing htemat 
m logwood, and in estimating iodine. The iiiSe of very dilute 
soiutioBs is recomzuended as exhibiting the reactiem vrith. the greatest 
distbictDiaas, - " . . , 
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Testmg of Oils. By A. Pinohor (J. Pharm. OMm. £4], xxiv, 
29—33).—The aathor proposes to use for each kiud of oil (or other 
liquid) a special areometer, the graduation on the stem of which shall 
mark the immersions of the instrument at each degree of ordinary 
temperature, when placed in a pure sample of the particular oil. ^ A 
small thermometer is made to form part of the instrument itself, so 
that £he temperature of the Hquid in which it is immersed is at once 
indicated. R. R. 

The Reagents for Alkaloid Separations. By R. Godbffboy 
(AroA Pharm. [3], ix, 147).—^Antimony trichloride forms white or 
yellow precipitates in hydrochloric acid solution of aconitine, atropine, 
quinine, cinchonine, piperine, strychnine, and veratrine, but not .of 
caffeine or morphine. 

Similar solutions of aconitine, piperine, strychnine, and veratrine 
are precipitated (yellow or red) by ferric chloride; atropine, quinine, 
cinchonine, caSeine, and morphine are not precipitated. 

M. M. P. M. 

Rstimation of Barley in Oatmeal. By Pattinson and Stead 
(OAsm. News, xxxiv, 194),—he first method depends upon thoroughly 
mixiug the sample, sifting it, making a quantity into a paste with 
water, examining nnder the microscope, and counting the number of 
barley granules in a givto field. By comparisou with standard meals, 
the amount of barley may be very accurately determined.. Por 
.carrying out the process, the details of the original paper must be 
consulted. 

The second process, which the authors employ along with the first,' 
consists in siftmg the meal and picking out the hard particles of barley 
from the coarser portion, by the aid of a lens and the finger-nail. Both 
methods give good results. M. M. P. M. 

Buttet* Analysis. By 0. Estcourt {Ghem, N&ws, xxxiv, 264—^ 
255; XXXV, 10).—^In ascertaining the presence of, and estimating the 
quantity of foreign fat in butter, either by the fatty acid or by the 
ordinary specific gravity method, several difBlculties present them^ 
j^lves^ the former being objectionable on account of the possible l<^s 
in manipulation and the time occupied, and the latter on account of 
the extreme care necessary in taking gravities at so high a tempera^* 
ture Os 100^ P., by means of the bottle. (A degree more-^^-lese^Ai^ 
quite equal to O'h in the gravity.) The author was, therefore, led to 
try whether the density of ^ts Could be taken by mea 3 QLS of a specific 
g^vi^ 'baliiiscfe. wurk 2 ]^ immersion, the tube Xats 

being kept at a eenstaiit temperature. The waters ;or steam^baihLiw^^ 
iBoend to answes^^ with the only inoonvenienoe that the. steam omif 
stonily deposited osa the beam of the balance. , 

Mtotoary to devise meihod.free from this The btoh 

these detorminahhnerib'simpiyaeylmdex^.f&'ind^ly 

endsi ‘Jbi .top^ or cnwcai^'-end^.'two holes are cut,, cme 
^ permiitiaag escape of .steam,' &c,tlie 

{3 inches by 2 inches), into which is fixed a ..smaller 
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oval tube closed at the bottom only/and resting inside the large 
cylinder. 

The large cylinder is filled with water, the small tube with paraffin, 
in which are immersed the tubes o£ fat and a thermometer. Heat is 
applied to the onter cylinder, and when the thermometer indicates 
the constant temperature, the specific gravity is taken by immersion. 
Specific gravity beads may also be used, at l^ast, as indicators of the 
pnriiy or impurity of the butter under examination. AH that is 
necessary is a large beaker kept full of water boiling, and supporting 
in it the tnhes full of the fat to be examined. 

Three beads, one of which wonld fiioat just under the surface of pure 
butter-fat, one just under the surface of a 50 per cent, mixture, aud 
one under the surface of heef-fat (all tested at boiling heat of water), 
would at once give an approximate idea of the amount of adulteration 
of the sample in which they were tried. The author then advises, as 
the best practical method of estimating fairly the percentage of adulte¬ 
ration, that, after the gravity has been obtained, a determination be 
made of the fatty acid. D. B. 

HvposTilpIiite of Soditun (SOaNaa) as a Reagent in the 
Analysis of the Colouring Matters of Dyed Stufife. By Gr. 
Scutabi-Manzoni i^Qa^zetta chimica italiana, vi, 318).—From many 
e^eriments detailed in a former memoir, it appeared probable that 
this substance would be a valuable reagent in the examioation of the. 
nature of a' colouring matter. Among natural dyes the blue from 
indigo, the violet and red from litmus, and the red from Brazil wood, 
Sffe the only ones .which are as sensitive to this test as the blue, violet, 
md red derived from other substances. A cloth dyed with litmus is 
bleached instantaneously, even in the cold, by a solution of hyposulr 
pbite, A cloth dyed with Brazil wood is bleached after a very short 
time. Another^ which had been dyed with indigo over another colour, 
was digested with hyposulphite, and after some time exhibited the 
under eolonr only. The reaction is facilitated by rendering the Kqnm* 
alkaline with potesh or soda and by beating, but not to boiling. The 
rapid oxidation of this bleaching reagent renders it of little value in 
the determinatibn of the amonnt of litmus in the commercial substance 
and in tinctures. F. D. B. - 

Estimation of Wool in Yam. By K. J, Batee (Zeitschr, Anal, 
Gh&m,^ 1876*, 205—207).—About 0"5 to 0*8 grm. of the material, 
having been dried at 100^ to give the moisture, is digested in the cold 
for 12 hours, with 200 c.o. of sulphuric acid (4 vols. of acid to 2 of 
water). ‘ The liquid is then poured off, and the substance further 
iareoted with a like quantity of acid for four or five hours. This^viriil 
completely dissolve all the cotton present. The two liquids are now 
diluted, each with six times its bulk of a mixture of equal Volumes of 
water and alcohol, and then filtered- . If the original material weie 
coloured, the products of the colouring matter must be washed out 
with hot absolute alcohol- The substance is subsequently washed 
with boiling water until &ee from a(pd, dried at 100% and weighed. 
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The weig^ht, less 2 per cent., gives the, amount of wool. The colouring 
matter in coloured fabrics amounts to about 3§ per cent. 

P. J. L. 


Technical Chemistry. 

Deacon's Process for thte Preparation "of Chlorine. By K. 

JuBisCH {DmgLpolyL Jl, ocxxi, p. 356—384).—This process has not 
been found to answer the purposes of the bleaching powder manufac¬ 
turer, so well as to place it in the position of pre-eminence which at 
first it was expected to fill. The reason of this is, that the clay-balls 
soaked in copper solution, after a comparatively short period of 
activity, lose their power of decomposing the hot hydrooMoric acid 
gas. This period of activity, moreover, becomes shorter the oftener 
the balls are firesbly soaked with copper solution. Thia drawback, 
added to the costliness of the plant required, gives the advantage 
to Weldon’s process. 

The author attempts to solve the problem as to what the causes are, 
wherely after a cer^in time, the clay-balls saturated with copper-salt 
lofse their capacity for decomposing hydrochloric acid gas. Manufac¬ 
turers xusing this process found that nearly the same quantity of 
bleaching powder was obtained, whether they worked quickly or 
slowly. This quantity amounted to about 600 tons of powder per 
ifiO tons of saturated clay-balls, with about 1 per cent, of copper. 
This amount being obtained, the decomposition of the hydrochloric 
acid sank to about from 10 to 20 per cent., so that the process had to 
be stopped, in order to fill up with freshly soaked balls. The copper 
solution for soaking the balls contained 3 parts by weight of cupric 
sulphate to 1 part sodium sulphate. The temperature employed in the 
process in Newcastle was 450° to 500°; in Widnes, 390° to 415°. It 
was found that, at the end of a perfod of activity, the loss of copper by 
volatilisation only amounted to firom 15 to 25 per cent., and therefore 
the inactivity of the balls must be traced to some other causes than 
this mere loss of copper. The most probable chief cause is considered 
to be the gradual envelopment of the copper salt on the balls, by foreign 
maotivp substances, carried along with the gases. Th^ impuritieB 
arise choefiy ftom the impure sulphuric acid used in the deoomporing 
pToe^ss. Amongst these the sulphates of iron and alumina^ chloride 
of iron, and arsenic compounds are the moei} abundant. 

has founds in taie decompoBition by heat of common sjsdt with 
Hie eomnmn sulphuric acid containing arsenic, that, ih the first eighth 
pert of the hydrocHorte acid parong over, Hkere sm contained 50 per 
eeiri. the total ars^Eiio of Hie sulphuric acid, and in the first half 
^ibeiest the whole of this j^rs^e. snass oi .acid sulphate in the 

sallr hake-pot, befinre shoring through into the furnace, was found to 
feom armxc- 

aril infiuence was foinni in the sulphuric acid evaporated. 
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and carried over from the pot or furnace. It was found that, when 
sulphuric acid was most abundantly present, the decomposing action 
wa* speedily reduced. It would therefore be better that the salt 
should be decomposed at lower temperatures, say 20° to 100®. The 
objection to this would be that the cast-iron of the pots would suffer, 
the salt could not be completely decomposed, and the work would be 
slower. On testing the gas at different stages of the process, it was 
found that, in the early stages hut little sulphuric acid passed over, but 
towards the end of the boiling of the charge, the amount passing over 
began to be large. It Is recommended therefore to use only that gas 
which comes off in the early stage, and is consequently freest from 
sulphuric acid. The furnace gas is also not so safe to use, because it 
contains, besides a maximum of sulphuidc acid, also most of the other 
volatile compounds which were contained in the sulphuric acid. 

Hurter has found that the quantity of chloride of lime which can 
he manufactured in a given time, under ordinary conditions, is propor¬ 
tional to the amount of bases (ferric and aluminium oxides) contained in 
the clay of the balls. A highly silicated clay gave the worst production. 
It is therefore, says the author, a question of life or death for the pro¬ 
cess, whether the sulphuric acid can be removed from the gas, or, 
failing this, a large quantity of basic matter introdnced, to as 
carrier for the active decomposing substance. Some experiments are 
next described with an apparatus in which an attempt is made to 
r<^liseihe Deacon’s process on the small scale. In a more recent 
paper this apparatus is, however, acknowledged to have yielded results 
from which comparisoim cannot be drawn. 

Hateenclever and Sarfeori found that solphurio acid vapours, in 
contact with hot aluminitim sulphate, decompose, giving sulphur 
dioxide, steam, and oxygen. Aluminium sulphate is found largely as 
a <fonstituent of the enveloping matter collected about the clay 
The sum and substance of all the experiments tried was to show 
that stilphurie acid in the gsuseous form, exerts a chemical action 
dtning the process, very darning to the latter, and also that an 
envelopment of the clay balls with which the apparatus is charged, by 
non-actite substances, gradually takes place. These two infLuences 
together contribute chieny to the failure of proc^ of decomposi¬ 
tion- W* S. 

JTbfo hy Ahsira^c ^.—More recently Jurisch has written (^Dingt. polyt, 
ccxxii, 366—370), acknowledj^ng the probable inadequacy of the 
apparatus with which hie experiments were tried, as a reproduction 
of Deacon’s process on the large scale. He adds further, that he 
took as a measure for the activity of the apparatus, the magnitude of 
the percentage deoomx>osition of the hydrochloric acid into chlorine 
and waters forgetting that the absolute quantity of chlorine produced 
in the given time may also just as well be regarded ^ a. measure of 
thfe activity. With respect to the conclusions arrived at as to the 
extent of the damage done by the volatilised sulphuric acid, and the 
enveloping substances referred to, Hurter has stated that these condu- 
sitms are very questionable. 

The magnitude of the decomposition of the hydrochloric acid into 
chlorine and water, expressed in per cents, of the weight of hydre^ 
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cbloric acid employed, is mamly dependent on three variable circum¬ 
stances 

1. The proportions in the mixture of hydrochloric acid .,gas and 
air. 

2. The velocity of the current of gas. 

3. The temperature of the clay halls and of the gas, 

1. The proportions in the gaseous mixture of hydrochloric acid and 

air vary between 20 and 60 per cent, by volume of bydrochlor 
rie acid in the mixture. Hurter has .shown that the decomr 
position falls with a smaller proportion of air, and rises with 
an increased proportion. 

2. On increasing the velocity of the current of gas, other things 

being equal, the decomposition falls, and recovers with a 
.decreased velocity. 

3. By raising the temperature, the decomposition is increased, and 
. vice versdy other circumstances remaining constant. 

It was in taking into account the above conditions, and realising the 
whole in a small laboratory reproduction, that the element of doubt 
arose as to the applicability of the results arrived at. 

Hurter states that he has already tested the ei^aot of the pr^ence 'of 
sulphuric acid (as prepared by Jurisch, in his small apparatus) in the 
gaseous current, and found it not injurious. He is also of opinion 
that sulphuric acid is injurious only in the same degree as arsenic and 
antimony axe, in acting upon the copper, and forming inert sub¬ 
stances. But Jurisch's experiments are insufficient to show that the 
sulphuric acid possesses an injurious induence whilst in the state of 
gas. W. S» 

HxtracMoxi of Silver by means of Calcium Thiosulphate. 
(DingL poJ^* X, ccxxii, 17?—^180),—The ores are in the first place 
subjected to a chlorinating process, after which they are brought into 
rou^ wooden tubs which are 1*2 m. high and 2*7 m, in diameter, 
ISach tub holds about 2 tons of ore, and is famished with an agitator 
and a closely-fitting cover with two ventilators for the conveyance of 
steam and sulphurous acid. The tubs are filled with the ore and the 
latter, treated with Hunt and Douglas’s liquid (consisting of sodium 
chloride and ferrous chloride)- The mixture is then agitated, and at 
the same time sulphurous acid and steam introduced. The whole of 
the cupric oxide present in the ore is thus dissolved by the ferrous 
chloride. The reason for the addition of'sulphurous acid is that the 
ferrous chloride would otherwise be converted into ferric chloride by , 
the oxidising ingredients present in the ore, and the copper would 
then be precipitated. The cupric chloride in presence of sodium 
chloride converts the whole of the argentic sulphide present in the ore 
into the chloride. After having agitated the mixture in these tube for 
five hours, the solution is allowed to settle and then drawn pfE. The 
we a^in filled with water, steamed and agitated. After tw> 
houxs^ washing with hot water, the apparatus is again stopped and the 
drawn off. Craleium thiosulphate is now added from a Xe- 
placed above the tubs, and after agitation for four hours at 
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the mi3:f7are is allowed to settle and the clear silver solntion. drawn off* 
In the case of ores being very rich in preoiotis metals it is advisable 
to repeat this operation before washing with warm water at 40®- 
Finally the tubs are emptied. 

The solution containing the sodium chloride and ferrous chloride is 
passed through a filter iu order to separate mechanical impurities, and 
is then run into tanks filled wiih. iron filings, where the copper in 
solution is precipitated and the solution brought back to its former 
condition. The washings are evaporated to 15® B., and have to 
undergo a similar treatfpient. The silver solntion is placed in large 
precipitating vessels, treated with calcium sulphide, agitated for a few 
iniuutes, and left to deposit. The liquid is then run into the re¬ 
generating vessels and treated with snlphurous acid, which converts 
the whole of the excess of calcium sulphide used into the thiosulphate. 
The washings from the treatment with calcium thiosulphate are 
worked up in a similar manner. When the precipitate in the precipi¬ 
tating vessels is from 125—^150 mm. high, it is washed with hot water, 
dried, and roasted in a small reverberatory furnace at a low tempera¬ 
ture, ‘Until all the sulphur has been driven offl Fluxes are added if 
necessary, and the temperature is raised until the whole mass is in a 
state of perfect fusion. The slags are then removed, and the pure 
metal skimmed off and put into forms. If the slags contain more 
than 20 ounces of silver per ton they are worked np again with the 
ore. ’■ , ' ' 

The following is a list of the costs for working one ton of iore, 
^^clusive of the costs for grinding and chlorinatingIiaboui^ 1“S/ 
dollar,li fuel, 1'13 dollars; chemicals, I*60 dollars; roasting m;id 
fusings >1*20 i^Ilars; total, 5*80 dollars. T). & , 

' '' 

^ of StOpiioeyamates in Ck> 2 ]Qimereial By B;. 

TSti&^74%t(^ATch. Pharm, [3], i4:,,41—^4f6).—-Crude soda oontaius, 
iaviesra^,, about I* a per cent, of sodiuin sulphoc^nate and 0*8 per cent, 
of sodirtm fenrocyanide. The finer salt is probably formed by the 
action of sodium BtLlphide upon sodium cyanide, both of which are 
always pr^Ont in crude ley. The stilph^yauate is present i 2 aC*con- 
stderably larger quantities in the last quantiti^ of soda Which sepamte 
from the mother-liquor. The author estimates the quantities of 
sodinm ferrocyanide and sodium sulphocyauate annually turned out 
in the ^da-salts of a work naaking ISyOOO HIbs. soda daily, as equal to 
6,500 and 8,250 kilos. lespectively* ■ M. M, P. M. 


J"., ooxxi, 390.)— A. new method 
^ preparation of alum has been describe by J. Zimmeimann. J 
mw.;piateHal contained:—^Alumina, 17 to 18 per cenk; jpb 

2,^ 5 cent.; silica, 50 per cent.; water, about 30 per 

the ^r, this substance contains about 7per cent, of Wafer. 
with sulphuric, acid it loses 22*65 per cent%^ of 
il^23 per cent, of potash, dissolved by the sulphuric aci-dE. 

The material is mix^d with sulphuric acid of 1*525, specific gravife*. 
and allowed to stand for three to foiu? w^ks, 
vpn. .xxad. ' ^ ■’ ‘ 2 b^' 
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solution concentrated, and the alnm-powder precipitated by addition 
of potassium or ammoiUTim sulphate. W. S. 

So-called Plastic Dinas-crystal. By 0. BisCHOrF (JDingL jpohfL 
X, ccxxi, 845).—^The sample operated upon by the author was ob¬ 
tained fi*om the Bonner Portland Cement Works of. Drs- Rieth and 
O’Brien. It is a faint greyish, heavy powder, the bulk of which con- 
msts of fine colourless gritiy partades, with coarse angular fragments 
of quartz both white and yellow. The coarser particles constitute 
about 24 per cent, of the whole. On digestion with water, a small 
quantity of lime is extracted, giving a faint alkaline reaction to the 
solution. On treatment with hydrochloric acid, a few hubbies of gas 
escape, apparently proceeding from the coarser particles. If a quantity 
of the substance is tempered with water, a paste is obtained which 
moulds well in a few hours, and gradually becomes as hard as clay. 
If the paste he made as stiS as dough, then left to dry in the air, and 
finally dried at a temperature gradualiy rising to 170% the linear 
shriiiking of the mass amounts to from 4‘5 to 5 per cent. 

yfheji the completely dried and tolerably solid xnass was heated to 
bright redness, it became as hard as stone and sinterii^d, but still 
somewhat inclined to absorb moisture. It had a spotless unifinmi 
y^owish-grey colour, and a granular structure. In the mass the 
coarser particdes of quartz were still perceptible. The mass was free 
from cracks, and remained quite unaltered in volume. It had, neither 
shrunk nor swollen. 

When the heat was still further increased, so as to be sufficient to 
melt platinum, the sample was found to be strongly glazed outside, 
but inside was full of cavities. When the material was very finely pul¬ 
verised, and then strongly heated, it fiised to a frothy glass, the out¬ 
side glazed and shining, but. inside it is quite full of round holes. The 
substance dried at 100® contained : 

A 4 O 3 . PesOa* CaO. ^ Xosb od heating 
, (water). 

4-66 2-62 1-08 3*96 = 99*80 

The valuable properly of this substance is, that when completely 
chied, it ipay be burnt without alteration of volume, does not crack, 
said neither shrinks nor swells out. It has also great plasticity wA 
wpacity for moulding. W. S.,, 

Max^anese Bronze. (Dingl. X, ccxxi, 834.)—This & ^ 
alloy of brdina^ bronze and manganese, which has been veiyisuce(@sj&:* 
^*By appH^ in ihe Woolwich cannon foundry. The details of its • 
l ato u froture are not yet known. The manganese has the effect of 
rid ding the Ibsronsie of all oxides, and conferring upon it a hbmo- 
densely-granolar structure, and thus increased strength, 
with gxea^ tenacity and hs^hess. A tolerably large ingot 
mauganese-ha^^ exhibited on &acture ;a fine-grainfed struc- 
of'steels Tkm hardness of the bronze can 'be still further' 
eoIoiir':ie like that'of good cannon-metal, but more 
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lustroTis, and gold-like. At a red-keat tke kronze can be forged, 
rolled into bars and plates, and drawn into wire and tubes. Experi¬ 
ments proved tbat a bar of one variety of this bronze possessed nearly 
equal capacities of absolute firmness and extensibility to those of bar 
iron of medium quality, whilst its limit of elasticity was higher. 
forged samples surpassed the best bar-iron in firmness and extensibility, 
and in these respects they stood on an equal footing with steel of soft 
qualiiy. W. S. . 

Asli of hard Carbon from Coal-gas Retorts. By W. tan 
SiidoTEN (JJhem, News^ xxxiv, 190).—This carbon is weU snited for 
laboratory furnaces in which a very high temperature is required. 
The ash varied from 0*36 to 3*77 per cent.: the ash of the last men¬ 
tioned specimen consisted of— 

SiOa. PegOa, Na^O. LigO. 01. 

42-0 47-0 8-57 tmco 3-72 = 101-29 

M. M. P. M. 

Composition of an Iron Deposit. By 0*. Patbrson (Ohem, 
News^ xxxiv, 198).—The deposit was from an open drain on liochar- 
moss, bordering on the Solway Pirth. Large quantities of this deposit 
are seen upon the surface of this district. The deposit was dried at 
100 % and then gave the following numbers:— 


Organic xnatto 
+ RgO. 

E'csO®, 

FeO. 

OuO. MgO. SO,. 

P,0,. 

60*74 

43-29. 

3-58 

0-61 O-IO 1-29 

0-18 


‘ is. 

Soluble SIO. 

t. Sand. 



0-15 

0-31 

0-65 = 100-80. 

M. 

M. P. M. 


Effect of Snlplxate of Alimuna on Sewage. By A. MoD. 
Graham Neias^ xxxiv, 197).—^The author holds that the addi¬ 

tion of sulphate of alumina to sewage causes the precipitation of phos¬ 
phoric acid, albuminoid substances, and the fatty acids of soap, together 
with suspended matter. M. M, P. M. 

Experiments on the' Alcohol from Barbary Figs. By 
Ballard (/- JPkarm . OMm . £4], xxiii, 100—105).—The juice ex¬ 
pressed 33 kilograms pf B^bary figs weighed 11 lalogramsir 

It had an insipid sweet taste, and a sharp unpleasant smell; its colour 
■yras brownish-red. Its specific gravity was 6 ® B.; it contained acid 
j^uiralent to 2*8 grams of sulphxiric acid (H 2 SO 4 ) in 1000 c.c,, and 
grams of sugar per litre* It was left to ferment at 26® for, 8 days. 
Tjfe fermentation stopped in a bottle exposed to a temp^atnre of 46 ^ 
but re-commenced at a lower temperature. The r^ults^aore given, 
in the following table:— 
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Temperatixre 


Add 

Sugar Alcohol p.c. 


of liquid. 

l>en,i<7. 

p.c. 

p. litre. 

at IS''. 


1st day.. 

.. 26® 

1-044 

2*8 

125 

— 

— 

2nd ,, .. 

26 

1-042 

2*8 

125 

— 

Liqnid dear. 

Srd „ . • 

.. 25 

1-041 ■ 


— 

0 

Fermentation 

begun. 

4th „ .. 

25 

1-0S9 

— 

— 

— 

In progress. , 

5tlx . • 

.. 26 

1-02S 

7*8 

66 

— 

Active. 

6th „ .. 

.. 26 

1-006 

7*8 

4 

4*1 

Slower. 

7th „ .. 

25 

1-004 

— 

0 

4*2 

ISTone. 

8th „ .. 

25 

1-003 

9*8 

— 

4*2 

— 


Two days after fermentation liad stopped, tlie liqTiid was distilled 
froTXL a water-bath. The alcohol, after one rectification, showed 86% 
was colourless and very mobile, had a smell of Mrsch, and a pleasant 
fruity taste, with, a slight empyrenmatic taste, which diminished on 
keeping. ; 

In a second experiment, 10 kilograins of juice were obtained from 
21 kilograms of figs. Ite s]^cific gravity was 1*007 to 1*047; its 
acidity 5*6 to 8*4 grams, and its contents of Angar 6 to 14 grams per 
Htre. After two months, its colour had nearly disappeared, and its 
surface was covered y?ith a pellicle of mycoderma; its specific gravity 
was 1*007 ; alcoholic strength, 4*2 ; acidiiy, IS per cent. 

6*8 kilograms of figs, in a third experiment, gave 4*1 kilogranis of 
jidce; during fermentation, the foliowm^ changes were observed;— 


Xst day * * •» 

Specific 

gravity. 

1-047 

Aeid 
peer litre. 

1-4 

Sugar 
per litre. 
140 grams 

Alcohol p.c. 
at 15% 

2nd.„ «■ «• 

— . , 

1-9 

— 

— Liquid became 

.3rd • 

_ 

s-i 

■_ 

cl€»ar. 

— Fermentation 

4iih gjf • #.. 

r 

4-2 

- 

visible. 

— Fermentation 

5thL „ *. •» 


5-6 

■ _ 

in progress, 
— Active. 

6th „ •»•» 

— 

7-0 

, 


7th „ . •. • 

— 

7-5 

— 

—p Slow- 

8th „ 4... 

1-007 

8-5 

0 

4*5 None. 


Wrom tibiese experiments it is seen that Barbary figs contain A opn-^ 
proportion of grape-sugar; that they yield about two-thrc'tte 
of their weight of juice, which is thoroughly fermented iia a week, ahd 
oontalhs about, 4*6 per cent, of absolute alcohol, or 3*47 grams 
cent. But theory demands 6*8 to 6*6 grams per cent., or ah volume 
6*S to 8*0, Whence arises this loss of alcohol ? Ihe juice, evapora^4 
water-bath, ^ve 45 p.c. of extract, which, treated wit^ 

€dcohol, yielded S4 grams of manmte. The jRiee had iiua 
';^^^|be^gonemanni^o.as as alcufiioHc&rment^tiou^thefor^ 
OTOrgeticof the two. ' 

'view of "hindering this mamdtic feimeniatiozL,'three expe- 
'iBaade,, In the first case, 1 gram of tannin per litre was 
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added; in the second, 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid; and in the third, 
3 c,c. of STilphTirio acii The temperatnre was kept at 30®. The fer¬ 
mentation tegan on the second day. In 5 days, the first two liquids 
contained 4*5 and 6‘2 per cent, of ^cohol; in 18 days, the last sample 
contained 4*5 per cent, of alcohol. Thus it is seen that mannitic fer¬ 
mentation can be converted into alcoholic by^addition of tannin or 
hydrochlorio acid. From 100 litres of jnice, representing 160 kilo¬ 
grams of figs, 7 to 7^ litres of 85 per cent, alcohol can be made. 

It thus appears that these figs, which grow on the rockiest soils of 
Algeria without cultivation, may be used profitably as a substitute for 
roots or cereals in manufacturing alcohol; the extraction of the juice 
is easy, its fermentation is spontaneous, and the residues may be used 
^ food for cattle. ' W. R. 

The use of Phosphoric Acid in the Manufacture of Beet- 
sugar. By O. Tibrans jpolyt. X, ccxxi, 389).—The employ¬ 

ment of phosphoric acid is strongly to be recommended, especially in 
cases where a considerable amonnt of non-saccbarine matter exists in 
the beet-juices. At the commencement of the process of working np 
the beet-jnice, the phqsphoric acid has little influence: it may,, indeed, 
act injuriously, in causing the juice to foam too strongly, and evaporate 
tnrbulently. 

Comparative experiments at the end of September fmd Februaiy 
yielded the following results:—^At the end of September, 2 litres of 
phosphoric acid of 20 per cent, were added to the separation-pan con¬ 
taining 1,300 litres of juice of 10*23 per cent, of sugar, according to 
Brix's^ table. The composition of mud obtained, compared with a 
mud obtained in a second experiment without using phosphoric add. 

Without phoephcme 
acid. 

.50-25 
18-06 

. 1-27 

Ash_ :. 15-86 16-34 

Organic matter. 18'591 ...... 19-08 

Nitrogen in the above 0*44 / 0*46 

The beets themselves gave the following results 
Quotient, 86*87. 

On 10 pa^ of sugar, 15*11 parts non-sugar. 


At the end of February, the following experiments were repeated— 
(1) with, and (H) without, pbosphorie acid; 4 litres of plioisphoric 
acid Were, however, employed to 1,300 litres of juice. 

* ISToie hy Ahstraetor,^ —^Brix*s table is one constructed, upon the .basis of 
r^tzonship of the specific gravity to the centeshnal content of sugar in saccharh^; 
solutions. 


Per cent. 

Brix - == 18*13 
Sugar.. = 15'75 

Non-sugar s= 2*38 


was as lojuows 


>hoiic 


' Water 50*97 

Carbonic acid ...... 13*28 
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Beet Jmee to te 8^a/raied, 



I. 

II. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Brix . 

. 9-71 

9-22 

Sugar. 

. 8-75 . 

8-01 

ISTon-sugar. 

ISTitrogen in the above . 

. 0*96 

1-21 

. 0-073 

0-068 

Separated Jmte. 



I. 

n. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Brix . 

. 8-89 

8-05 

Sugar---- 

. -8-23 

7-11 

hTon-sugar.... • , 

.. 0-66 

0-94 

Bitrogen in the above . 

. 0-029 

Mud, 

0-028 


r 

n. 

Water... 

47-77 

60-33 

Sugar.............. 

1*66 

1-86 

Carbonic acid .. . • •« 

11-36 

i6-96 

Ash.. 

18-49 

12-29 

Organic matter...... 

25-72 

18-56 

Bitrogen in the above 

6-87 

0-88 


The beets employed in the abot^e esperimsiits contained;— 

Per cent. 

Bris. IS* 78 QnoHent, 80*16. 

Sngar . • •. 12*65 On 10 of sugar =5= 24*74 non^stigar. 

I^on-sngar*. 3*13 

These comparative experiments show that the phosphoric acid is 
employed with advantage, where the working of the jnioe is t^dered 
difiSoult hy the presence of much non-saccharine matter^ Gibrans 
ccaisideTS that so mndbi phosphoric acid ^onld be add^ diet ihe 
altaliai ty shall not fall - below 0*03 to 0*025 in the separated beet- 
Jtd^. M the prepoitian is increased farther, little on no inore precipi- 
taMon of oa^anic matto takes place in the sepeoration-lime, phosphate 
of Hme is nmiecesSEtrily formed, the jnic^ acquire a tendency to 
foam on boding down, and this tendency increases still more in the 
vacanm-pan. , g 

. to df^onsltete the Conversion of Sugar when 

aIMA to J^rmen^ Must ahd Marc of Grapes. By Bous- 

,JP%g. [5]., vii, 433—451).—Attempts'to pre-' 
wines have h^erto heefn tinsnccessfn}, owing probably 
lomwledge of the essential constitnenie of natural 
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'wines. But an attempt was made so long ago as 1776 to raise the per¬ 
centage of alcohol in wines by addition of sugar before fermentaiaon. 
This produced a depreciation in tbe demand for Burgrindy wines, for 
the sugar added was prepared by boiling starch with dilute sulphuric 
acid, and the bye-products gave a disagreeable flavour to the -wines. A 
compact was therefore made among the vine-growers to discontinue this 
practice. Some of them, however, did not agree with this change, but 
maintained that sugar prepared from the cane, or from beetroot, was 
not prejudicial to good wines. One of tbe reasons for adding sugar 
Vras to counteract the acidity of wines, arising from the presence of 
acid potassium tartrate, and also from succinic, acetic, malic, and other 
free acids. These acids cannot be neutrsdised by alkalis, or by alka- 
Klie earths, for their salts have a disagreeable teste. Neither is the 
acidiiy. really counteracted by addition of sugar. There is only one 
means of lessening this acidity, viz., by addition of water. This is, 
of course, useless in the ease of good vintages, but when a bad vintage 
takes place, a drinkable wine may often be made from a very bad wine. 
This was done by the author in 1856. The acidity of the wine was 
equivalent to 9 grams of snlphuric acid per liter—double of what is 
.the case in favourable circumstances. The author diluted each hecto¬ 
liter of must with a hectoliter of water containing 20 kilograms of 
white sugar in solution. After a year the wine was ready for use. Its 
acadiiy was equal to 4'7S grams of sulphuric acid por Uter, and the per- 
centege of alcohol was 8. 

The price of a hectoliter of this wine was 22 ficancs, while that of the 
most ordinary was 60 francs. 

, It would be advantageous to use sugar from grapes themselves, 
instead <jf cane sugar, for it would contain the essential flavouring 
matter of the wine. The vine contains more sugar than any other 
plant except the Ago^e americana. 

I'rom experiments on the amount of sugar converted into alcohol 
by fermentation^ the author discovered that, on addition of sugar, 
82 per cent, of the sugar was concerted into alcohol; the remainder was 
converted into saccinio acid and glycerin, and probably some of the 
alcohol was destroyed by the action of ferments, such as Myeode/rma 
aoeti and Mycodefma ttmL 

Joseph ^ussingault has experimented on the actual yield of alcohol 
from the sugar contained in various fruits, and constructed the follow¬ 
ing table, -the theoxe^oai: yteld beisg expressed by 100. 


Alcohol. 

White grapes from Lampertsloch. 91. 

Bed.... ...... 91 

CSderapples . ..-.... 89 

„ 90 

„ 89 

Wild cherry .. 92 

Black cherry........... . 88 

Small yellow plums (mirabelles) ... • •. 48 

,, ff 9f 1 71 
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Alcohol, 

Damsons...;« 91 

Juice from ditto . 94 

»» 99 78 

Sorbs. 90 

Honey,.*, .. 91 


From these experiments it appears that to obtain 1 liter of absolute 
alcohol, 1‘477 kilos, of sugar ate necessaiy; in practice, 1-802 Hlos. 

A comparison is also given of the acidi'^, amount of alcohol, water, 
and fixed residue in wine, and in the juicei of the marc to which sugaf 
has been added. W, R. 

Preparation of Anthraqxdnoiie by the Action of Chloride 
of Lime Solntioh and a Metallic Salt on Anthracene. By 
A. Hbunigbs {BingL polyL J., ccxxi, 351). The anthracene need 
contained 40 per cent, of sublimed anthracene. A portion of this was 
mixed with 10 per cent, of manganese chloride, >nd the mixture was 
stirred up with water to a thick paste and heated nearly to boiling. 
Into this a solution of chloride of lime was slowly run. The precipi¬ 
tated oxide of manganese, being finely divided and uniformly mixed 
wi^ the anthracene, acted as a carrier of oxygen from the chloride of 
lime to the anthracene ; after three hours all the anthracene was 
oxidised. The metallic oxide was extracted with sulphuric acid, and 
the crude quinone purified by sublimation. It was found that this 
quinone contained cMorine. An effort to form dichloranthraquinone 
by employing still more chlorine in a repetition of the experiment was 
nnsnecesdW. On fusing the product with potash, no alizarin was ob¬ 
tained, but on treating it with sulphuric acid, a brown humus-like body 
separated out in small quantity, and the anthraquinone remained con¬ 
taminated with chlorine. Instead of manganese chloride, platinum 
and cobalt chlorides were next employed- The anthraquinone ob¬ 
tained was in each case contaminated with chlorine. In the case 
of the manganese chloride, the action is most expeditious^ but most of 
the chloiine-product is thus obtained at the same time* Cobalt chlo¬ 
ride acts very slowly, and a smali quantity of the anthracene is not 
oxidised to anthraquinone, and must be separated therefrom by alco¬ 
hol. After cobalt chloride ferric chloride acts most energetically, 
then cupric chloride, less strongly platinum chlorida It appears that 
the ddorine is net contained in the anthraquinone, but is a chlorinated 
, bye product. 

For fhe preparation of anthraquinone by the action of nitrates on 
miblimed anthracene, equal parts of anthracene and nitrate of iron 
mokiteiied with water and exposed to a temperature of 100®. 
After 12 hoTM "Sie conversion into anthraquinone was complete. 
This aaitlnaqirinoaas was found to be contaminated with nitro-pro- 
duets. 10 grams eff anthracene gave 3 grams of sublimed anthraqui- 
The preparatiDn of anthwMjuinone was next attempted by'the 
dioxide and dilute sulphuric acid on sublimed 
'The mai^gan^ -was finely pulverized and passed through' 
hy w«%ht of the man^ese powder arid 
■ intimately znixed, moistened wifli water, and then 
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treated with a mixture of equal volumes of sulphurio acid and water. 
A Kvely reaction commenced^ and later on this was assisted by warm¬ 
ing on the water-bath. After 12 hours all the anthracene was con¬ 
verted into anthraquinone. Sulphuric acid was added till all the 
zaanganese was dissolved. IVom 100 grams of anthracene 110 grams 
of anthraquinone were obtained. The crude quinone obtained as 
above could only be purified by sublimation. 

The research was made in the hope of hitting upon a cheaper method 
of oxidising anthracene than by means of chromic acid. The oxida¬ 
tion with chloride of lime and a metallic salt is not recommended as 
a manufacturing process, as the chlorine product formed makes it 
difficult to purify the anthraquinone, and this product yields no alizarin. 
Metallic chlorides give too little anthraquinone. From nitrate of iron 
too little is obtained,, and this is impure, from the presence of nitro¬ 
compounds. The only objection against the method with sulphuric 
acid and manganese dioxide is that the crude quinone obtained cannot 
be puriEed by the wet method. A purification by means of sublima¬ 
tion appears to present technical difficulties: it is just a question if 
these can be removed. W. S. 


Black-blue Colour for Paper. By A. Abadie (JDingl. jpolyt. J,, 
ccxxi, 391). The author has obtained nine kinds of black-blue dye for 
common kinds of paper, arranged according to their respective dep'&i 
of tint, ftom the brightest, a greenish-blue, to a very beautiful glow¬ 
ing black-blue. It is not to be forgotten that this colour is used for 
badly-bculed and unbleached stuff, aud all the commonest varieties. 
The quantities given underneath are sufficient for 100 kilos, of dry 
p^er." Alum or joduminium sulphate must not be employed for .the 
|n?eeipitation of the resin or fat soaps; cupric sulphate answers instead, 
smd. quantity of size employed must therefore stand in r€ght pro-> 
pmrtion to the amount of cupric sulphate used. 


Sfb. 


Kilos. 

• ta-oo 

' 1'25- 
2. ^ 2-50 
50 
0-75 
50 
50 

as 
00 
00 , 
6<S 
fl-00 
4. < 2*00 
t6-00 


* 'fl'2 

2. J 2-S 

Lo-s 

fO-7 

i 

Lo-s 

ric 

; li-i 


Cupric sulphate. 
Campeaehy extract. 
Uuprio sulphate. 
Campeaehy eextraot. 
Bone-black. 

Cupric sulphate. . 
Campeaehy extract. 
Comxnon-^t.: 
Bone-black. ^ 
Cupric sulphate. 
Campeaehy extract. 
Bone-black. 

Cupric sulphate. 
Campeaehy extract. 
Pyroligneous acid. 




Kq. Kilos. 

,1*50 Opprio sulphate. 
3-00 Campeaehy extract, 
2*00 Bone-h^k. 
r 1'50 Ouf&ric sulphate. 
j 3-00 Campeaehy extract.. 

2’00 Bone-black. 

_8*00 Pyroligneous acid, 
g f 8"00 Cupric sulphate, 

• 4’00 Campeaehy extmcjt- 

4*00 Cupric sulphate. ,i 
6‘00 Campeaehy 

■ ' ' W. B. 


Bafid. Destmetiozi. of l>inen doths. (Dinfi. oodpxi^ 
386); A niuaber of napkins and tablo-dotlis -w&m Woded 
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Professor BirnlbaTim of Karlsrulie, by an hotel proprietor for ex- 
aminatioii. Afber only one and a half year’s use they had become 
extremely tender and worn. On exaTpination with the microscope it 
was found that the threads were strongly encrusted, and the inorns- 
tation was further found to consist almost entmely of calcium car¬ 
bonate. The effect of this mineral matter between the fibres of the 
cloth would be to wear them away by the excessive friction thus 
induced. The question next following was, who had introduced the 
substance into the material, the seller or the buyer P The manu- 
jGaoturer having handed over a quantity of the cloth, the amount of 
ash in a weighed portion of this was determined, and found to vary 
from 0’S2 to 5’34 per cent., whilst the ash in the above-mentioned 
damaged doth amonnted to 0*38 per cent. Hence the increase of 
mineral matter must be due to some treatment on the part of the 
buyer. 

It accidentally occurred to Bimbaum that in many hotels a practice 
is prevalent of freshening up the napkins by siifiply moistening with 
lim^water and pressing. The coating of lime thus thinly spread 
over filnre of the cloth gives it a somewhat hard feeing and a 
certain finished appearance, which makes the articles appear as if they 
had been ;^Bhly washed. By repeated use of thi^ method the cloth 
c^jdrady^eoomes very much tendered. 

I of linen cloth which had been thus moistened with lime- 

r, some thirty times and then dried again, washed with soap 

.'from time to time, and then again moistened with lime-water, ex¬ 
hibited exactly the ** tender” properties which characterised the cloths 
in question, A warning is accordingly given against the adoption of 
such a finishing process. 

The crystals of calcium hydrate formed in the fibre of the cloth 
rupture the cells, and thus weaken the texture; the absorption of 
carbonic acid leads to an increase of bulk, and thus further damage 
ensu^; and finally, the caldam carbonate formed acts injuriously, as 
it increases the Iriction. Thus by mechanical means alone much 
damage is done,. quite apart from the effect induced by the caustic 
action, of the calcium hydrate. W*^S, 


Ganses and Prevention of Stains, Spots, and other defects 
in, Dyed GlothSa (JHngh polyt. J., cexxii, 180—182). — ^These defects 
in dye^ 3QCiaterials are mostly due to a bad treatment of the cloth, which 
is sufficiently washed when taken out of the soap bath. The 
existeBC» stams or spots before dyeing may easily be proved by 
passing it through hot water several tunes and observing whether the 
water is abscidbed by every part of the cloth. . If such is not the case, 
it is best for &e dyer to. return the cloth, so that it may be fulled 
' again. Dark spots, which are often found in dyed cloth, are mostly 
to be attributed to some iinregularities in the shrinking operations with 
sfeam, and are due to the steam carrying condensed water into the 
^lind^s. It is therefore necessary to work the steam at a 
f; that of three atmospheres, in order to have less 

find to use which is not largely contaminated^ with 
! The drymg operations are very often the (^use 
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of these defect}, and it is best to dry the materiaL in* a centrifugal 
machine, and not to leave it exposed to the water for a very long 
time. B. 

The Solution of Caontchoxic. (Di'ngL polyt. coscxi, 891). 
Heeren has determined the solubility of 12 important Hnds^ of 
india-rubber in benzene. The samples were first worked between 
hot rollers, then cut into thin strips; these were treated in small. 
fiasks with some benzene and allowed to stand for some time. . The 
addition of benzene was then gradually continued, with frequent 
shaking, till all the samples had attained a very tenacious con¬ 
sistency. This same degree of consistency it was sought to attain 
in the case of all the samples. This being done, small quantities of 
the solutions were weighed out in tared watch-glasses, and then allowed 
to evaporate in a heated drying chest; the residues wero finally weighed. , 
The following nnmbers were thus obtained:— 


Guajaquil. 

Percentage content 
of solution. 

_ 20-0 

^ Or, 100 of benzol 
bad taken up 

25*0 caoutchouoi* 

Para.. 

_ 17-0 

20-0 

' 

Carthagena .. • 

_ 161 

18-0 

9f ' 

Borneo. 

_ 13-8 

16-0 

>»' 

Africa . . 

_ 12-7 

14-5 

ff ^ " 

Ceara. 

.... 12*0 

13*6 


Mozambique. •» 

.... 11-S 

18-0 

»f 

Bangoon ..... 

_ 9-1 

.10-0 

J9< 

Quisembo 
Africa-knokels . 

_ 9-0 

9-8 

9% 

- 8*6 ■ 

9-4 

99 

Africa-niggers - 

.... 7-8 

8-5 

99' 

Madagascar •.. 

.... 5-7 

6-0 

99 *. 


Of Course since the coinciding of the degrees of density of the thick 
finids obtained is merely a matter of measurement by the eye, ilie 
results can be looked upon only as approximating to the trxith. 

W. 8. 

_ ■ ^ 

, The Piresent State of the Bice-starch Mazmfia^ure. By M. 

Aoluno (Bingl. polyt: Jl, ccxi, 543—548).—^Alth^gh the methods 
already described (p.- 675 of la^ volume) seemed to yield a starch- 
product of fine quality, the American method is undoubtediji to be 
preferred on account of its simplimty. The rice is Soaked in caustic 
80 ^ of If*® B. for 18 hours, durdng which Mme the mixture is occa- 
sidnatly agitated. The liquor is then drawn ofE and runs out through 
a long, fet, slightly-inclined shoot, on which a slime contaaiiiBg 
starch is thus deposited.’ The residual rice should be soft epiough to 
allow of being easily crusbed 4>©tween the fingers; it is^ wash^ 
pC^tffcedly with water, in order to remove the slime, and thcb iUade Tip 
iato^a thin pulp the addition pf a dilute solution of scdat. 

The pulp as it comes from the mill is agitated for absmt mS: hjmrs, 
when the mass is left at rest for 12 hours, which . 

separ|^on 'of the gluten, but at the same time thicfcerff the mass 
B^paratinig some clear liquor, which is remov^ by means of a 
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The thick pu^ is worked throtie^h a centrifxip^l machine, and is thus 
jM|«rated, according to the specific gravity of its ingredients, into 
mrce products (1) white raw starch, which is deposited at the sides of 
the drum, (2) a layer of greyish-white glnten-staroh covering the 
fotmer, and f3) a dirty-yellow alkaline solution of gluten, which may 
he mixed with the solufeon used for soaking a fresh quantity of rice. 
The centrifugal machine is situated on the ground floor of the building, 
which is divided into three floors. The white, solid raw-starch is 
taken to the third floor, where it is treated in larsre vessels with a 


dilute soda-solntion. The starch milk is theu pas'^ed through a cylin¬ 
drical siev’l^, runs into large washing vessels placed on the second floor 
the building, and from these it is drawn off into the depositing 
tanks on the gronnd floor. The time allowed for depositing is from 
34 bouT^. After this the liquid is syphoned off, tbe residue 

treatecF with a 'ftmall quantify of water, and refined by means of cen¬ 
trifugals. For tHs purpose the author recommends the use of a cen- 
'brifugal machine, consisting of a cast-iron cylinder 1 m. high and 0*9 m. 

diameter, and of 4 deep copper drum of the shape of a boiler, in the 
middfe ^ which a copper cone open at the bottom rests on a conical 
spin^d'lliiied into tbe middle of tbe cylinder. The inner walls of the 
drum a^^'nded into six narrow vertical partitions, and the bottom 


h«MS two small openings. It is advisable to wash the prodnot again 
after having expelled the liquor by means of this* machine. The 
washed mass is drained on cloths ploced on wooden boxes. The 


further treatment of the product is similar to that already described, 
the starch obtained being in rays. The residue left in the washing 
tanks (second floor) consists principally of gluten starch, cellular 
tissue, and unground rice-particles. It is treated with water, the 


mixture passed through a sieve, allowed to ferment, and the separated 
rice-particles brought hack to tbe mills. The so-called third product 
left in the centrifagals during their first working has to undergo a 
similar treatment, while the liquor (caustic soda), which is obtained 
as filtrate, is used up for soaking a fresh quantity of rice. The fer¬ 
mentation with decomposed wheat-gluten, and the separation of the 
undisBolved substances, is tbe same as that previously described. 

In conclusion, it is noteworthy that the waste liquors resulting from 
the starch wsshihgs still contain a large quantity of starch in sus¬ 
pension, which may be got out by leaving tbe liquors at rest for some 
time large cement reservoirs, when a mass is deposited which ie to 
be treaflsd with water, passed through a sieve, then through a oentri- 
fopi^ machine, treated with a determined quantity of strong sulphurous 
add, allowed io settle, washed repeatedly, and finally sifted. In this 
mwner a perfectly pure product is obtained. Instead of sulphurous 
amd, sulghitea of sodium or calcium maybe advantageously used. The 
waste liqu6r, after having been used for soaking pm^ses, is treated 
with hydroohlonc acid, whidi separates the gluten. The separation 
of gluten may ajtao he effected in a very satisfactory manner by means 
of magneinum chloride, and it is remarkable that, with the use of a 
qnantHy of this salt, the greater poriion of the caustic soda 
I maaliinred. B, \ 
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X,— On Sigh Melting Points^ with Special Iteferenoe to those of MetaXlio 

Salts. Partn. 

By Thomas OabnblIiET, D.So. (Lond.), P.O-S-, Demonstrator in 
the Ohemical Laboratory of The Owens College. 

In my first paper on this subject (Ohem. Soo. Jom^^ p. 489, April, 
1876), I described a method for determining the melting points of 
bodies which fose at temperatures too high for a mercurial thermo¬ 
meter to be used. The present communication contains some pre¬ 
liminary experiments with reference to another method I ha'vfe em¬ 
ployed for attaining the same end. This depends on the following 
principle:— 

If three metallic salts, A, B, and 0, which fuse at difierent tempe¬ 
ratures, such that A fuses before B, and B before O, be arrar^ed on- a 
cold block of smooth iron, and this be placed in a muffle kept at a 
constant high temperature, and if as be the number of seconds which 
elapse between the melting of A and B, and y the number of seconds 

between the melting of A and C, then the ratio ^ is approximately 

constant for the same three salts, whatever inay be the temperature of 
l^e muffle, provided only it is considerably higher than that at which 
O fuses. 

In the present paper I shall give the results of some experiments I 
have made on this question, and afterwards, in Part III, I propose to 
describe a method of determining high melting points based on the 
above principle. 

The experiments I am abont to detail were originally made solely 
with the idea of furnishing a further proof as to the correctness of 
the oonclnsions arrived at by the specific heat method; hnt it soon 
occurred to me that they would lead to a process which might 
be employed with advantage in actually determining high melting 
XX>inis. 

The blocks of metal used were either of steel or of wrought iron^ 
and of the form shown in the accompanying drawings. Figure (1) 
is a ^ont view of one of these blocks, froxn. which it is seen to be a 
kind of open oblong box, placed on its side. The salts, whose melting 
points^^ are to be observed, are arranged on the floor (a h c d)^ at 

voii. XXXI. 2 0 
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eqttal, distances apart, and in the positions represented by A, B, and 
0. In order to prevent the most fusible salt, A, from, running when 
liquified on to B, and also B from coming, on melting, into contact 
"with C, the fioor (^ah o d) plants upward from (a d) to (h c), so as to 
form an inclined plane; by this means each salt on fusing tends to 
* run down the plane and not across it, and thus does not interfere with 
^he other two. 

Three of these blocks have been used in the experiments given 
below, which I shall distinguish respectively as Block I (made of 
steel, w^ght 850 grams); Block II (of wrought iron, weight 350 
grams; and Block HI (also of wrought iron, weight 50 grams). 
Though they differed somewhat in shape, I shall only give details 
with respect to Block HI, since it is the one I have found most con¬ 
venient, and is that which I have used to determine high melting- 
points. 


40 --> 



These details are clearly shown in figures (1) and (2), where the 
measurements are given in millimeters, and of which the latter is a 
section parallel to (m n o The whole is made out of one piece of 
metal, with the exception of the end plates (m«»op), which are 
bolted on to the rest; this prevents, to a great extent, the cracking of 
the block on sudden cooling in water, which wonld otherwise be very 
liable to take place were the block to consist of a single piece. By 
adopting this form of block, the radiation from the sides of the muffle 
directly on to the salts is obviated as much as possible, so that they 
are always at the temperature of the metal; while, at the same time, 
they can be readily seen, and the moment of their melting noted. 
The iron of which the blocks is made should not firoth when raised tb 
a high temperature, or, at any rate, not after having been heated 
several times. 

In the expeiiments made to prove the constancy of the ratio 

the three salts. A, B, G, were arranged on the block as described, 
and the ;whole was plao^ in a muffle-furnace kept at a constant 
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temperature (a Pletelier’s gas-maffle was found to answer best, though 
in some cases a large muffle-furnace, heated bj coke, was employed), 
then, by means of a watch, the exact moment at which each salt 
melted was observed, and the results so arranged as to show th^ 
number of seconds which elapsed between the melting of A and B, 
and between that of A and 0. Let as be the former value and y the 
latter, then, by repeating the experiment with these same salts srt 

different temperatures of the muffle, it was found that ^ was approxi¬ 
mately constant, whatever that temperature might be, provided only 
it was considerably above that at which C fuses. After each expe¬ 
riment, the block was cooled in water, and the door well cleaned by 
scraping with a knife and rubbing with sand and water; this was 
especially necessary in the case of insoluble salts, such as lead chloride, 
silver chloride, <fco. Only a very small quantity of each salt (about 
0*5 mgrm.) was used in each determination, and as nearly as possible 
the same corresponding point taken as that at which the salt fuses, 
since all salts do not melt quite suddenly, the quantity above men¬ 
tioned often taking three to five seconds. I have found it best always 
to take, as the true melting point, that at which the whole of the 
small portion of salt became fused. During an observation, the mouth 
of the muffle was closed by an iron plate, in which there was a small 
opening sufficiently large to allow of the block and its contents being 
seen. 

Table I, containing 20 series of experiments with different salts, 
shows some of the results obtained. In the first horizontal line of 
each series, the letters BS B®, B®, indicate which of the three blocks 
mentioned above was used in that particular experiment, and m that 
the numbers immediately below it were obtained by using a large 
muffle heated with coke; while, in all other cases, a Pletcher’s gas 
muffle was employed. In the third horizontal line is given the time 
(as) which elapsed between the melting of the first body and the 
second, and in the fourth line the time (y) that elapsed between the 
melting of the first and third, while the fifth line shows the ratio 



Prom the values of (as) given in the third line, an approximate idea 
may be formed as to the relative temperatures of the muffle in the 
different experiments, for the higher this temperature was, the less 
will a? be, and vice versd. 


2 c 2 
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Table I— conMnued. 


XIX. 

B3. 

BK 

Mean. 

XX. 


BK 

Mean. 

TlCl.. 

KOI . 

NasOOa. 

Katio. 

0 

135 

198 

1-47 

0 

140 

204 

1-46 

1-46 

KI. 

KOI . 

KaaOOa. 

Batio. 

0 

76 

146 

1*92 

0‘ 

86 

164 

1*91 

1-91 


An inspection of this table sbows that the ratio is approxi¬ 
mately constant, and in several of the series, extending over a vsdde 
Mnge of temperature, it is almost quite constant. Only those values of 

however, are strictly comparable, which were obtained by using 

the same block, but nevertheless in almost all, whatever the size of 
the block, the ratio is as nearly constant as could have been expected 
from the nature of the case; those got by means of Block II are, 
however, as a rule, somewhat higher than the others. The numbers 
given in the columns headed by «?, can be considered as only fairly 
approximate, since it was difficult, if not impossible, to keep a large 
muffle heated by coke for any length of time at a constant high tempe¬ 
rature. Even in those series in which the ratio appears to vary some¬ 
what considerably, it is quite evident, on comparing the values given, 
that this variation does not depend on the temperature of the muffle, 
except, perhaps, in the case of sodium carbonate and potassium 
chloride, which fuse at a pretty high temperature, and therefore 
approached too nearly to that of the furnace. It is probable that 
these variations are due to errors of experiment, since it is difficult, as 
already mentioned, always to hit exactly the right melting point in 
every case, and the time, too, cannot be noted correctly to within one 
or even two seconds. 

The following table gives a comprehensive view of the mean ratios 
obtained in Table I, together with a number of others, for different 
salts not shown in the latter. The two salts placed at the head of 
each column are the first two of each set, while the third is given in 
the first column; thus the ratio of the three bodies—sulpbur, lead- 
cbloride, and potassium chloride, is 3‘33, and that of sulphur, potas¬ 
sium chlorate, and lead-chloride 1*78. 
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In order to compare together the ratios obtained with different salts^ 
they must all be reduced to the same scale- Thus, if *13 in the second 
colninn be increased to 0*96, and all the numbers in that column in 
the same proportion, and likewise with the other first eight columns, 
numbers are obtained which, in the same horizontal line, are almost 
identical. By calculations differing somewhat from those in the case 
of the first eight, the ratios given in the remaining columns may be 
reduced to valties (reckoning from sulphur) which, on the same hori¬ 
zontal lines, are nearly identical with each other and with those in the 
preceding eight columns. This is seen in Table III, p. 375, which 
shows that reckoning from sulphur, the same value is obtained for the 
salts given in the first column, whatever the salts placed at the heads 
of the succeeding columns may be, provided we always represent the 
ratio between sulphur and potassium nitrate and any other third 
salt by one and the same number. 

R-om these results and those given in Table I, it follows that the 
principle stated in the beginning of this paper is true, and borne out 
by experiment. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that these numbers really refer to 
the rise of temperature of the block itself, the salts being merely used 
to indicate when the metal had attained a certain temperature. 

The meaning of the approximate identity of the numbers in the 
same horizontal lines of the above table, t?^ 1 he seen from what is 
given in Part IH, in which I propose to show how this time-principle 
may he employed in the determination of high melting points. 

Part in. A ** Time Method ” for the Determination of High Melting 

Poinis^ 

In Part H, I have proved that the ratio between the differences of 
the times of melting of any three given salts remains approximately 
(kinstant, whatever may be the temperature of the surrounding en¬ 
velope. I shall now proceed to show what service this principle 
renders in the determination of high melting points by a process which 
I shall term the ‘‘ Time Method,” in order to distinguish it from the 
“ Specific-heat Method ” described in a former communication. It is 
not, however, a perfectly independent one, hut presupposes that the 
melting points of a small number of salts are already known, and 
these salts I shall call ** Standard Salts.** They are nine in number, 
viz,, sulphur, silver nitrate, potassium nitrate, potassium chlorate, 
thaUittm chloride, lead chloride, potassium iodide, potassium chloride, 
and sodium carbonate. The melting points which I have assigned to 
th^ae bodies are those, which have been obtained by means of the 
sp€ksl&5-heat process. 
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In what follows I shall give (1.) The determination of the “ time 
values ” of these nine standard s^ts. (2.) A description of the “time 
method ” for determining high melting points and results obtained by 
it. (3.) An account of the service which it renders in favour of the 
correctness of the results obtained by the specific-heat method. 

§ 1. Determination of the Time Values of Nine Stemdard ScdtSm 

By the “ time value ” of a salt I rnean the time which elapSes 
between the fusing of that salt and of sulphur, when, under the same 
conditions, ten seconds elapse between the melting of sulphur and of 
silver nitrate. 

The following example will make this clear:— 

In a number of experiments the results given below were obtained, 
when the three bodies, sulphur, silver nitrate, and potassium nitrate, 
were placed on one of the blocks mentioned in Part II, and their 
times of melting above that of sulphur noted. 


s. 

0 

0 

n 

0 

AgNO, . 

27 

39 


65 

KNO3. 

72 

106 


170 


Here it is seen that the time which elapsed between the melting of 
sulphur and of silver nitrate varied in each case. Let us suppose, 
however, that it was the same in eveiy instance, viz., ten seconds, then 
the time between the melting of sulphur md of nitre will be constant 
also. Por if in the first case 72 seconds elapse between sulphur and 
nitre, when there are 27 between sulphur and silver nitrate, then there 
will, by a simple proportion, be 26* 7 seconds between sulphur and 
nitre, when there are 10 seconds between sulphur and silver nitrate. 
If this calculation be made in every case, almost exactly the same 
number is obtained for the time wMch elapses between sulphur and 
nitre, thus:— 


s... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

AgNO* . 

10 

10 

10 

10 

KKO3. 

26'7 

27-2 

26*7 

26 7 


That this should be so follows from the principle stated in Part II. 
The mean of a large number of experiments (from, which the four 
given above have been selected) shows that 26*8 seconds elapse 
between the melting of snlphur and of nitre, when 10 seconds elapse 
between the melting of sulphur and of silver nitrate. This number, 
26'8, is then the “ time value ” of potassium nitrate. 
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Again, tlie following are some of tlie experimental numbers ob¬ 
tained for snlpbur, potassinm nitrate, and potassium chlorate :— 


S. 0 0 0 

JOrOg. 29 41 51 

KClOs. 34 47 69 


If now in each of these cases the time between sulphur and nitre 
be represented by the number obtained above, viz., 26’8, we obtain 
the following, the figures in the third line being almost constant:— 


S. 0 0 0 

KNOa. 23 *8 26 “8 26*8 

KClOa.. 31*4 30*7 31*0 


The mean of a number of experiments yields 31*0 as the time in 
seconds which elapse between sulphur and potassium chlorate, when 
26*8 elapse between sulphur and potassium nitrate, or 10 between 
sulphur and silver nitrate. This number SI, then, is the time value 
of potassium chlorate. 

As a last and more complicated case, I will give the following, with 
the*three salts, nitre, potassium chlorate, and thallium chloride : 


KNOs. 0 0 0 

KCIO3. 8 10 11 

TlCl. 34 41 47 


If in the above the times be reckoned from 26*8, the time value of 
nitre, instead of from zero, and if the time between nitre and potas¬ 
sium chlorate be taken as constant in each case, viz., 4*2, then the 
following numbers are obtained :— 


KNO 3 ...... 26-8 26-8 26-8 

KCIO 3 .. 31*0 31*0 31-0 

Tiai . 44-6 44*0 44-7 


In a similar manner from a series of experiments the mean valne, 
44, was obtained for the time which elapses between the melting of 
sulphur and of thallium chloride; 44 is, therefore, the time value of 
the latter. By proceeding in this way almost the same time values 
are arrived at for a given salt, whatever the other two salts used to 
obtain it may be, provided the values attached to them are on the 
same scale as that which represents the time between sulphur and 
sslvefT nitrate as 10 seconds. 
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Tlie time Talue of any salt may also be derived from tbe ratios 

given in Table II, Part H, by using the equation = r ^ Tvbere x 

and y have the signification there attached to them, r being the ex¬ 
perimental ratio given in the table above mentioned. Thus, on refer¬ 
ring to that table we find that the value of r for sulphur, silver nitrate, 

and potassium chlorate = 2'?2: therefore in this case= 2*72; and if 

a? = 10, then y = 27-2, which is the time value of potassium nitrate. 

Again, the value of r for the three salts, lead chloride, potassium 
chloride, and sodium carbonate, is found from the table to be 1*60, 

therefore = 1*50. ITow, if the time values of lead chloride and 

X 

potassium chloride be 69 and 197 respectively (these numbers being 
found by previous experiment), then x = 138, and, therefore, y = 
(1'50 X 188) = 207, or sodium carbonate melts 207 seconds after 
lead chloride ; and since the latter melts 66 seconds after sulphur, 
therefore the time value of sodium carbonate = (207 4- 69) = 266 
seconds. 

If all the ratios ^ven in Table II, Part II, be thus converted into 
time values, we obtain the numbers which are represented in Table I 
(p. 379) 

As will be. seen from this taUe, almost the same time value is ob¬ 
tained for a given salt, whatever the other two salts used may be. But 
the table shows also that the higher the melting point of the salt the 
greater is the difference between these values; this, however, could 
only be expected from the nature of the case, since the higher the 
melting point the nearer does it approach to the temperature of the 

muffle, and therefore the ratio ^ does not strictly hold when that 

melting point becomes pretty high. 

The natnre of the other two salts employed appears. to have no 
infiuence on the result at all, or at any rate it cannot be detected in 
the table. 

The numbers given above are the mean results obtained with the 
three drSerent blocks mentioned in Part II. I have thought it best, 
however, in the experiments in paragraphs 3 and 4, to make use of 
those time values only which have been arrived at by employing the 
same block as that used in making these experiments. They are as 
follows, the second <^lumn giving the corresponding melting points:— 
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Tabte it.* 


Salt. 

M. P, 

Time 

value. 

s. 

133 

0 

AffNO,. 

2a3 

10 

ENOs... 

368 

26 *8 

KClOs... 

388 

31 

cnci.. 

453 

44 

PbCIa.. 

524 

56 

KI ... 

.668 

108 

Kd. 

^770 

180 

NaeCO^ .. 

854 

241 




If now in tlie above table tbe melting points of tbe different salts 
be made to represent tlie abscissae, and tKe time values tbe ordinates, 
a curve (A) similar to that shown in Figure I is obtained. 

By interpolation the table given below has been constructed, in 
which the columns headed I give the time values, and those marked 
II the corresponding melting points. 


Table EEL 


I. 

n. 

I. 

II. 

L 

IL 

I. 

IL 

0 

il8 

21 

320 

42 

443 

63 

652 

1 

129 

22 

328 

43 

448 

64 

555 

2 

140 

23 

337 

44 

453 

65 

559 

3 

151 

24 

345 

45 

460 

66 

863 

4 

163 

25 

363 

46 

466 

67 

S66 

5 

174 

26 

362 

47 

472 

68 

570 

6 

185 

27 

sro 

48 

478 

69 

674 

7 

196 

28 

374 

49 

484 

70 

578 

8 

208 

29 

378 

50 

490 

71 

584 

9 

221 

30 

382 

61 

496 

72 

587 

10 

23S 

31 

388 

52 

SOI 

73 

591 

11 

241 

32 

393 

53 

607 

74 

594 

12 

249 

33 

398 

54 

512 

75 

598 

13 

257 

34 

403 

55 

518 

76 

601 

14 

265 

35 

408 

56 

524 

77 

604 

15 

273 

36 

413 

57 

529 

78 

608 

16 

281 

37 

418 

58 

533 

79 

611 

17 

289 

38 

423 

59 

538 

80 

614 

18 

297 

39 

428 

60 

541 

81 

617 

19 

304 

40 

483 

61 

545 

82 

619 

20 

311 

41 

438 

62 

548 

83 

622 


* The mdtihg points in tHs table are a fenr degrees higher then those given in 
Fart X, owing to an ecror having been discovered (subsequently to the publieation of 
that paper) in the value of the calorimeter there employed. 

.TOL. xxxj- 2 n 
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Table III— continued. 


I. 

n. 

I. 

II. 

I. 

II. 

I. 

II. 

84 

624 

124 

691 

164 

749 

203 

803 

85 

627 

125 

693 

165 

760 

204 

805 

86 

629 

126 

694 

166 

752 

205 

806 

87 

632 

127 

696 

167 

753 

206 

808 

88 

634 

128 

697 

168 

765 

207 

809 

89 

637 

129 

699 

169 

767 

208 

811 

90 

1 639 

130 

700 

170 

758 

209 

812 

91 

641 

131 

702 

171 

760- 

210 

813 

92 

642 

132 

703 

172 

761 

211 

815 

93 

644 

133 

705 

173 

762 

212 

816 

94 

646 

134 

706 

174 

763 

213 

817 

95- 

648 

135 

707 

175 

765 

214 

819 

96 

649 

136 

709 

176 

766 

215 

820 

97 

650 

137 

710 

177 

767 

216 

821 

98 

652 

138 

712 

178 

768 

217 

823 

99 

654 

139 

713 

179 

769 

218 

824 

100 

656 

140 

714 

180 

770 

219 

825 

101 

658 

141 

716 

181 

772 

220 

826 

102 

659 

142 

717 

182 

773 

221 

828 

103 

661 

143 

719 

183 

776 

222 

829 

104 

662 

144 

721 

184 

776 

223 

830 

105 

664 

145 

722 

185 

777 

224 

832 

106 

665 

146 

.724 

186 

779 

225 

833 

107 

667 

147 

725 

187 

780 

226 

835 

108 

668 

148 

726 

188 

782 

227 

836 

109 

670 

149 

727 

189 

784 

228 

837 

110 

671 

150 

728 

190 

785 

229 

839 

111 

673 

151 

730 

191 

787 

230 

840 

112 

674 

152 

731 

192 

788 

231 

841 

113 

676 1 

153 

733 

193 

789 

' 232 

843 

114 

677 

154 

734 

194 

791 

233 

844 

115 

679 

155 

.735 

195 

792 

234 

846 

116 

€80 

156 

737 

196 

793 

235 

847 

117 

681 

157 

738 

197 

795 

236 

848 

118 

683 

158 

740 

198 

796 

237 

850 

119 

684 

159 

741 

199 

798 

288 

851 

120 

685 

160 

743 

200 

799 

239 

852 

121 

687 

161 

746 

201 

801 

. 240 

853 

122 

688 

162 

746 

202 

802 

241 

854 

128 

690 

163 

748 






§ 2. A Description of the Time Method for Determining Sigh Melting 

Doints and Results, 

'For tMs purpose ilie time value of tlie salt, whose melting point is 
required, is found experimentally, and then by referring to Table III, 
we discover the corresponding melting point. 

In order to determine the time value, the given salt was placed 
tc^etb€^ with two of the standard salts on block III, heated in the 
mixfBe, and the times of melting noted in the manner already described. 
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From tlie numbers so obtained tbe time value can be calculated just as 
in tbe case of tbe standard salts tbemselves. 

Tbe followiDg table represents the results arrived at by this method 
in the case of thirteen different salts. Under each salt is given in 
the first column the standard salts used, and in the horizontal lines 
headed the time values found by experiment, while in those 

headed “ M.P.” are shown the melting points corresponding to these 
values as found by referring to Table HI. 


Table IV.— Merc^rw Ohlcnride. 



Silver JBromide, 



SandPbOl2 .... 

1 

rT.T. . 

L M. P. 

48 

478 

49 

484 

45 

460 

, 46 
466 

47 . 

472 

S and KCIO 3 .... 


FT. V . 

LM. P. 

46 

466 

45 

460 

47 

472 

—- 

46 

466 

EOlOs and PbCls. 


FT, T . 

LM. P. 

49 

484 

44 

453 

47 

472 

48 

478 

47 

472 






47 

472 


2 » 2 




































. 384: OAENirCiLUT ON HIOH HHEIiTING POINTS 



Silver Iodide^ 



B and £C1 
•SandPbOl^ 
KClOa and PbClj 


ffT, V. 
1M.P. 
roj. V, 
tM.P, 
fT. V, 
1 M,P. 


103 

96 

91 

102 

98 

661 

649 

641 

659 

652 

98 

101 . 

86 

103 

97 

652 

65a. 

. 629 

661 

650 

100 

Ill 

96 


102 

656 

673 

649 

— 

659 




99 

654 


Galdum Bromide- 



Biihimn Carbonate, 
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Sodiwni Broiihide. 


S and KOI. 

S and PbOls ■. • • 
KZ and KOI .... 


f T. V. 

! 160 

150 

145 


148 

\ M. P. ...... 

^^28 

728 

722 

— 

726 

/T. V. 

160 

157 

160 


169 

\ M- P. 

743 

738 

743 

— 

741 

fT. V. 

151 

149 

148 


149 

\M. P.. 

730 

727 

726 

- 

727- 


Mean 


fTlV.. .. 
1M. P. .. 


15a 

731 


OcbLdum OMoride, 



Tliese results may be compared more easily m tbe following table, 
in wbicb tbe salts whose melting points have been determioed by this 
method are shown in the first column, while the standard salts 
ezxjplojed are placed at the heads of the succeeding columns ;— 





























Table V. 
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Mean. 

t-<0'^iS'^o»Jt>-e!iooooi-HoafT»«ai>03oaoocraecii-Hi-i\a—twa 

®'*S®^co'^^'^^^^'*^S^o2SS§?3SiSSSS535o 

KI. 

KOI. 

1 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 I i i M 1 1 M 


d'd ■ 
gw 

i 1 1 1 i 1 I 1 1 I 1 M 1 1 [SS 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 1 

1—1 CO 



1 ! I 1 1 1 1 1 1 iSg1 1 1 1 1 1 M 1 1 1 1 1 ] 

i 

.j 

'i 

i 

1 

1 

a 

gs 

• • i > ' liSS t !fS! ! 1 1 1 t 

m 


M 1 I 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 t§|S§g|fS|g1(11 


I ( 1 1 i 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ig^ig 

"•1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 iggsgsi 


It i 1 1 iSS 1 1 M 1 M t 1 ) U I [ 

CO CO kO 

-O 

I 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 1 ! 1 1 1 1 1 

n 

■ ®i 

} 1 1 M M f 1 1 t 1 t 1 1 1 M 1 1 n 1 

CO 

' 

, ^ an an a>* an* a'e? a^ a & a>- a h e a' e 4 a 


m 

i W SZi -<t 64 -<4-<Sz5 o 
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’ In Table YI are given tbe valnes obtained by tbe’ “ time ” and 
specific heat” methods respectively, from which it is seen that 
almost the same mean melting points result from both. 


Table VI. , 


Salt. 

€ 

cf 

% 

AgBr. 


S 

•< 



o 

w 

1 ^ 

O 

iS 

i 

i 

s 

Sz; 

f 

i 

Time method .. 

320 

345 

453 

472 

490 

591 

654 

707 

609 

733 

731 

745 

815 

Specific heat \ 
method .... J 

315 

345 

453 

466 

477 

554 

661 

710 

729 

783 

742 

758 

811 

Bifierence .... 

+ 5 

0 

0 

+ 6 

+ 13 

+ 37 

-7 

- 3 

-SO 

0 

-11 

-8 

+ 4 


Of the two methods, I consider the one depending on specific heats 
to be the more accurate, since the results obtained by it for the same 
salt agree more nearly among themselves than do those arrived at by 
the time method, while the exact point at which the salt melts is 
more easily seen in the case of the former. The same method, too, is 
to be especMly preferred, because it is entirely of any 

fixed melting joints ; whereas, in the time method, the melting points 
of the standard salts, as found by the other method, have to be 
assumed, so that the results which it yields are not wholly independent 
ones. 

§ (3.) Service r&ndehd hy the Time Method m favour of the Correct¬ 
ness of the MesuUs ohiained hy the Specific Heat Methods 

In my first paper on the subject of high melting points, I mentioned 
that the results there obtained did not, especially in the case of those 
salts which fuse above 800® O., agree at aU well with those given by 
Braun in his paper on “ The Electric Conductivity of Eused Salts.” 
This being the case, any point which bears at all on the question in 
favour of either the one or the other of these two sets of values is of 
importance, and such is ofBered by the results yielded by the time 
method; for though the actual melting points obtained by it are not 
entirely independent ones, yet the time values of the salts are. So 
that, if two curves be constructed iu which the same time values are 
represented hy the abscissss of both, while the ordinates of each curve 
respectively represent the corresponding melting points as found by 
the specific heat method and by Braun, then they will have the 
form shown in Figure I, where the continuous line (A) is that got 
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PBSKIN ON THE FORMATION OF OQXJMARIN, 


froza tHe specific iieat results, and tite dotted one th&t fz^zoi 

Braun’s numbers. From this, it will be seen that the former curve 
is almost quite regular, while the latter is somewhat irregular, which, 
it may safely be said, would not be the case were Braun’s melting 
points correct. It is irregular, too, in a way which shows that at 
least some of his melting points cannot be tra^, for Braun’s curve 
(B) first rises gradually from 100® 0. to 580®, then turns some¬ 
what suddenly upwards, continuing to be rathei'steep up to 730®, at 
which point it again turns and becomes much less so^ Kow this is 
contrary to what such a curve ought to be, for the higher the melimg 
poii^t, the steeper the curve should become, the more rapidly 
ought the time values to increase, becanse tha temperature of the 
surrounding envelope is the more nearly approadbed. On the other 
hand, the curve derived from the melting points chained by the 
specific heat method is perfectly in accord with principle. 


XI .—On the Wormation of Oimmarin cmd of dynamic and of other 
Analogous Acids from the Aromatic AJLdehydes. 

'Ey W. H. Pbbkiw, F.R.Ss; 

In ISTovemher, 1875 (Chem. News^ voL xxxii, p. ^8), I brought before 
the Society a short preliminary account of the|^ experiments on this 
subject in which I was then engaged. Since then I have been further 
WCrking in the same dfrection, and will now git^e an account of my 
results up to the present time. 

These experiments were at first commenced with the hope of 
obtaining some light upon the peculiar reactiolis hy which the con- 
marins are formed. It will be remembered t!|at in the process by 
which 1 succeeded in preparing these bodies, t]|e products employed 
weire the sodium-derivative of the hydride of salicyl and the anhy¬ 
drides of the fatty acids {Joum. Chem, Soc., xxi; 53). 

It is known that when acetic anhydride aSb upon the sodium- 
oompouhd of the hydride of salicyl, acetate of sodium and hydride 
of aceto-salicyl are produced Ohem, Soc,^ xxi, 181), the former 

having the composition— I 

OOH 

i,H4COCjasO). ■ ' 

~ i d^en ol i c hydrogen of the aldehyde havia^ been tins replaced 
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AND OF CDjmAKIC AND OTHER ANADOOOUS ACIDS, ETC. 889, 

by acetyl, this substance would consequently liave the properties of an 
ordinary aldehyde. 

This being the case, it appeared probable that the next part of tbe 
reaction in the formation:'**df“ coumarin took place between the ajde-- 
hydic group, the sodium acetate, and the acetic anhydride, the re¬ 
sulting product then splitting up into acetic acid and coumarin. ^ 

It was obyious that neither the hydride of aceto-saHeyl nor the 
hydride of salic^l would yield coumarin if heated with acetic anhydride* 
as they are known to form other compounds with this substance. 

Oliem. 8oc,y xxi, 183, and xx, 587.) ' 

A quantity of hydride of salicyl was, therefore, boiled with acetic 
anhydride and sodium acetate, and then treated as described in my 
paper already ref erred to, when, to my surprise, I found that coumarin. 
had been produced in quantity. 

Thinking it unlikely that the sodium of the acetate used could have 
replaced the phenolic hydrogen of the salicylic aldehyde and thus have 
influenced the reaction, I was induced to try similar experiments with, 
other aromatic aldehydes, the first I selected being benzoic alde¬ 
hyde. • 


Acans feom Bsnzoic Albehtbe. 

I .—Cirmamic Acid, 

On boiling this aldehyde with acetic anhydride and sodium acetate, 
chemical action took place, but much more slowly than when hydride 
of salicyl was employed; nevertheless, after heating the mixture for 
about a day, a good deal of change was found to have taken place, 
and on separating the sodium acetate with water, and treating the 
oily residue with an alkaline carbonate, a considerable quantity of an 
organic acid dissolved, which, when precipitated by an acid and 
purified by crystallisation from dilute spirit, was found to be pure 
cinnamic acid. Similar operations were then made in sealed tubes, a 
temperature of about 180° O. being employed and continued for five 
or six hours. On opening the tubes, carbonic anhydride escaped,* and 
on examining the solid crystalline mass, it was found to contain^ 
cinnamic acid in large quantities; in some experiments as much as 
B4t per cent, of acid has been obtained from the benzoic aldehyde 
employed. 

To procure the cinnamic acid in the pure state by this process. 

* The formatiou of carbonic anhydride in this and in the other analogous opera¬ 
tions described in tbis paper is believed to be due to the decomposition of the 
o-rganio acid, by heat, this gas and a hydrocarbon resnlting, wbicdt ip. this case would 
be cinnamene. 
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I liave found it convenient first to toil the product of the reaction 
with water in a retort; by this means, any unconverted aldehyde is 
separated, being carried over by the steam. The residue is then allowed 
to cool, during which time the crude oily cinnamic acid solidifies, and 
any dissolved in the aqueous saline solution crystallises out. It is then 
collected on a filter, washed from sodium acetate, boiled with sodium 
cai*bonate, and after cooling, filtered from the oily impurities which 
are always present. On acidifying the alkaline solution, the cin¬ 
namic acid separates as a white pasty crystalline precipitate; this is 
further purified by two or three crystallisations from dilute alcohol. 

Experiments have been made in which the sodium acetate has been 
replaced by other salts, such as sodium valerate, and also by lead 
acetate, but in all cases cinnamic acid resulted, the formation of the 
acid being apparently due to the anhydride employed, and not to the 
acid of the salt used. f 

The following are the results of the analysis of the cinnamic acid 
obtained by these methods :— 

I. *2465 of substance gave 
*657 of CO 2 and 
•122 of H 2 O. 

II, *264 of substance gave 
*7013 of OO 2 and 
•1322 of H 2 O. 

III. *244 of substance gave 
*6535 of OO 2 and 
•llSofHgO. 

IV, '3684 of substance gave 
*9815 of CO 2 and 

•184 of H 2 O. 

Experiment. 

Theory for CgHsOo. I. 11. III. IV, 

Carbon . 72*97 72'70 72*88 73*04 72*73 

Hydrogen •.. • 5*47 5*49 5*60 5*40 5*54 

The substance employed for Ho. I was prepared with sodium acetate 
and acetic anhydride. In Nos, H and III, the sodium acetate was 
replaced by sodium valerate, and in No. IV by sodium butyrate. 

The proportions I, have generally employed are one of sodium salt, 
two of aldehyde, and three of anhydride. The amount of sodium salt 
is important. I have found that hj reducing it to about a fourth part 
of the aldehyde used, that only 50 per cent, of cinnamic acid was 
obtained;, but when it was increased to the same weight as the 
.aldehyde, the yield was not greater than when half that quantity was 
used. 
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The prodxLot found in the sealed tubes after heating, is a clear pale- 
brown fluid which, on cooling, becomes a solid or semi-solid crystalline 
mass, through which small pale-coloured opaqtLe nodules separate; more 
particularly when sodium valerate is used in place of acetate. Some 
of these were separated by the addition of acetic anhydride, which 
dissolves out the crystalline substance consisting apparently of the com¬ 
pound of sodium acetate and acetic anhydride. After being further 
washed with fresh anhydride, the product, consisting of these opaque 
masses, was obtained moderately pure. It was freed from anhydride 
under a bell-jar over potassium hydrate, and then at 100“. 

This substance, when treated with water, decomposes, yielding 
cinnamic acid and sodium cinnamate. It dissolves in strong aqueous 
ammonia without forming cinnamide. On analysis, it gave the fol¬ 
lowing numbers:— 

L *317 of substance gave 

'070 of Na 2 S 04 = 7'12 per cent, sodium. 

H. *456 of substance gave 

•102 of ]Na 2 S 04 = 7*24 per cent, sodium. 

Erom these results the product is undoubtedly a compound of 
sodium cinnamate with cinnamic acid, OgH 7 N’a 02 ,C 9 H ;802 (which re¬ 
quires 7'2 per cent, sodium}, corresponding to the already known acid 
potassium benzoate, 07 HaK 02 ,C 7 H^O 2 . 

II.— JPhen^lcTotonic Acid, 

Cinnamic acid having been so easily produced by the process just 
described, I naturally made further experiments in this direction, sub¬ 
stituting other anhydrides for acetic. The following results were 
obtained when propionic anhydride was employed. 

Sealed tubes were charged with one part of sodium propionate, 
two parts of benzoic aldehyde, and three parts of propionic anhy¬ 
dride, and then heated to 180° for six or seven hours; the tubes, on 
cooling, contained a nearly solid mass, consisting of two kinds of 
crystals moistened with an oily product. On opening the tubes, car¬ 
bonic anhydride escaped. 

The product of this reaction was mixed with water and boiled in 
a retort until oily matter nearly ceased to distil off. The residue 
was left for some time until quite cold, and then thrown on a filter 
and washed with cold water to remove sodium propionate. It was 
then boiled with a solution of sodium carbonate, filtered from a small 
quantity of neutral oil, and treated with ether to remove the last traces 
of this product. The clear alkaline solution was afterwards heated, and 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, which caused a copious white preci¬ 
pitate to separate. When cold, this was collected on a filter, washed 
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•with, cold "water, and then twice crystallised from alcohol, after which 
it was snbmitted to analysis. 

I, *268 of substance gave 
•7267 of CO 2 and 
-161 of H 2 O. 

II. *2785 of substance gave 
•767 of OO 2 and 
•156 of 

Experimeat. 

Theoiy for CioHioOg. I. II. 


Carbon *... 74-07 73-86 74-12 

Hydrogen... 6-17 6-33 6*19 


This acid is, therefore, phenyl-crotonic acid— 

CicHioOa = CaH5.CJB:4.CO(OH). 


In one operation, sodinm acetate was employed in place of sodium 
propionate, but the same result was obtained. 

Phenylerotonic acid melts at 82® to a clear oil, but as the tem¬ 
perature foils, it becomes a beautifully crystaUine mass. It is easily 
soluble in alcohol, especially when hot, from which it separates as 
the solution cools in transparent oblique crystals. It is also slightly 
solnble in boiling water, and crystallises from it on cooling in fine 
needles. 

^Bcurivm salt, CsoHzsBaOiAq. When boiled with a solution of barium 
hydrate the acid dissolves, and on cooling deposits this salt in beauti¬ 
ful fem-like crystals ; these were collected, washed, and recrystallised. 
It is a beautifully white salt, and when examined by the lens, the 
crystal app^tr to be plates. Cold water dissolves it to a small 
extent only. The crystals become opaque when dried in the water- 
oven, from loss of water of crystallisation. It gave the following 
numbers on analysis. The combustions were made with lead chro¬ 
mate 



I. -2805 of substance dried at 160® 0- gave 
•636 of CO 2 and 
. -1047 of H 2 O. 

11. -1408 of substance dried at 150° 0. gave 

-0712 of BaSOi. 


Experiment. 


Theoiy for 

1 . 


Carbon... 

sa-28 

. 62-01 

-- 

Hydrogen.... 

3-92 

4-15. 


Barium.« 

29-84 

■— 

29-73 
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III.— Ph^nylangeUc Add, 

This acid was discovered by Fittig and Bieber (^Zeitschr, f, Ohem., 
1869, p. 332),, they obbained it by heating butyric chloride and benzoic 
aldehyde in sealed tubes to 120—130® for a long time. It is produced 
easily by heating butyric anhydride, butyrate of sodium, and benzoic 
aldehyde to 180® in sealed tubes. The proportions I have used cor¬ 
respond to those for the preparation of phenylcrotonic acid already 
given. The purification of the crude product from the sealed tube was 
also conducted in a similar manner. The specimen analysed was twice 
crystallised from alcohol. 

•235 of substance gave 
•6455 of GOs and 
•146 of H 2 O. 

Theory for O11H12O2. Experiment. 

Carbon .. 75*00 74*89 

Hydrogen. 6*83 6*90 

It is therefore phenylangelic acid— 

OuHisOa = C 6 Bt, 04 H«.CO(OH). 

It melts at 104® to a colourless liquid, and on cooling, crystallises in 
Small needles (Fittig and Bieber give the fusing point as 81®). It 
is very soluble in alcohol, and is deposited from this solvent in small 
white needles,- but the mother-liquors on standing sometimes give 
beautiful transparent solid crystals several millimetres in diameter. 
It dissolves‘easily in hot petroleum spirit, but only to a small extent 
when this solvent is cold. • It also dissolves slightly in boiling water, 
from which it is deposited on cooling in white crystals. When boiled 
with water it is carried over to a small extent with the steam. 

In one experiment ten grams of oil of bitter almonds gave e%ht 
and a half grams of this acid before crystallisation from alcohol. 

If isobutyric anhydride and sodinm iaohutyrate be heated with 
benzoic aldehyde, a oiystalline acid is produced; it has not yet, how¬ 
ever, been much examined. 

Silver salt, —On addition of silver nitrate to a solution of iihEe 
sodium salt of phenylangelic acid, a white precipitate is formed sHghtlj 
soluble in cold water. 

Ohloride of Phenyiangelyl^ OuHiiO,01.—A mixtmre of phenyiangelic 
acid and phosphorus pentachloride, in the proportions of one molecule 
of each, was gently warmed: chemical action set in energetically, with 
evolution of hydrochloric acid, and the mixture became fiuid. The 
product was heated in an oil-bath to 140®, and dry air passed through 
it to remove the phosphorous oxychloride. The resulting product was 
a pale yellow oil. With water it gradually decomposes, forming a 
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crystalline mass of pRenylangelio acid, and witli alcoTiol it produces 
an oily ether. Its composition was determined by converting it into 
the amide. 

Phemjlangelamide, CuH,3(]SrH2). — The preceding chloride when 
shaken with-strong aqueous ammonia, jdelds a yellowish-white solid 
product which, when washed, dried, and dissolved in boiling alcohol, 
separates out on cooling in very beautiful prismatic crystals. It gave 
the following numbers on analysis :— 

I. ’2795 of substance gave 
*7685 of OO 2 and 
•2005 of H 2 O. 

II. *2516 of substance gave . 

*6945 of CO 3 and 
*168 ofH^O. 

Experiment. 

Theory for CnHiiOCNHg). I. ^ II* 


Carbon. 75*45 74*98 75*28 

Hydrogen. 7*42 7*97 7*42 


INo. n was first crystallised from alcohol, and then from petroleum 
spirit. 

Phenylangelamide is easily soluble in alcohol, but rather difficultly 
so in petroleum spirit. Boiling water dissolves it to a small extent, 
from which it crystallises on cooling. It melts at 128°. 

Products of the Action of Succinic Anhydride and Sodium Succinate on 

Benzoic Aldehyde, 

Having obtained the results already described, by acting upon 
benzoic aldehyde with the anhydride and the corresponding salt, 
of monobasic acids it was thought that it would be interesting to 
make similar experiments, using anhydrides of dibasic acids. 

For this purpose succinic anhydride was selected, and heated with 
sodium succinate and benzoic aldehyde in sealed tubes, to about 180®, 
for seven or eight hours. The product was a brownish-red sticky 
substance, and on opening the tubes very large quantities of carbonic 
anhydride escaped, the product at the same time swelling xtp to a 
spongy mass. 

The product had no smell of benzoic aldehyde; when boiled with 
water it fused to a red-brown thick oil, a pale yellow solution being 
formed. The oily product after repeated boiling with water became, 
on cooling, a brittle mass, solnble in alkalis. 

The aqueous solution on cooling, after standing for some time, de¬ 
posited nearly colourless crystals, which were in the form of beautiful 
leafy plates, or long needles; these were collected, well washed with 
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water, and afterwards boiled in water. At first the crystals fused to 
an oil, but after some time almost entirely’dissolved. The solution was 
filtered and allowed to cool, when it deposited beautiful white needles 
of the new product. This substance gave the following numbers on 
analysis:— 

I. *254 of substance gave 
•690 of COa and 
•mofHaO. 

II. *256 of substance gave 
*694 of COa and 
*144 of HaO. 

Experiment. 

The formula O10H10O2 requires I. II. 


Carbon. ?4*0? 74*08 73*91 

Hydrogen. 6*17 6*16 6*25 


This substance, which is an acid, has therefore the composition of 
phenylcrotonic acid already described. It is, however, very different 
in properties ; I have therefore named it isophenylarotonio acid. 

The formation may be expressed thus, leaving out the succinate, 
the presence of which is necessary, but its action at present not 
understood. 

G4H4O3 ■+• CtHsO CioHioOa COa ^ 

Suodnio anhydride. Benzoic aldehyde. Isophenylcrotonio add. 

Isophenylcrotonic acid melts at about the same temperature as its 
isomeride obtained from benzoic aldehyde, propionic anhydride, &o., 
viz., at 83—84®, and when strongly heated it gives off vapours of a 
suffocating character, somewhat like succinic acid. The fused acid 
on cooling solidifies to a beautiful crystalline mass. It is excessively 
soluble in alcohol. 

iSilver sali^ CioHflAgO«.^—A portion of the acid was mixed with 
sodium carbonate in the proportions of two molecules of acid to one of 
carbonate. On heating the mixture the acid dissolved with effer¬ 
vescence. Silver nitrate was added to this solution when cold, in small 
quantities, and the resulting precipitate filtered off. The filtrate was 
then mixed with an excess of silver nitrate, which caused the formation 
of an extremely bulky and very curdy precipitate. After standing for 
some time, with repeated stirring to ensure oornplete mixing, it con¬ 
tracted somewhat in bulk. It was then collected on a filter, thoroughly 
washed with cold water and dried. On analysis it gave the following 
humbers:— 
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I. ‘383 of substance gave 

'154 of silver = 40*2 per cent. 

II. '3535 of substance gave 

*1415 of silver = 40*02 per cent. 

Tbe formula OioHgAgOa requires 40*14 per cent, of silver. 

It is proposed to continue tbe investigation of tbis acid, in order to 
obtain a more complete account of its history, and to endeavour to 
produce some of its bomologues by tb© use of other dibasic anhy¬ 
drides, &o. 

^Having obtained tbe foregoing results with benzoic aldehyde, experi¬ 
ments vrere made in a similar manner with 

Ouminic 

Cinnamic 

Anisic 

and Metbylsalicybc aldehydes. 

The foRowing results were obtained. 

Acids from Oijminio AiiDehydb. 

I. OumenylacryUc or Isopro^pylpli&tiylacrylio Add. 

The cuminic aldehyde employed in the following experiments was 
obtained by simply fraotioning, oil of cumin, the presence in it of a 
small quantity of oymene being of no consequence. 

A mixture of the aldehyde with dry sodium acetate and acetic 
anhydride in the proportions of two parts of aldehyde, one part of 
sodium acetate and three parts of acetic anhydride, was heated in 
.sealed tubes to a temperature of 175® for five or six hours; the result¬ 
ing product on cooling was a pale brown radiating crystalline mass, 
and on opening the tubes, carbonic anhydride escaped, but not in very 
large quantities. 

The solid product, when boiled in a retort with water, gave a distil¬ 
late containing a small quantity of unchanged cuminic aldehyde. 
-When this had ceased to come over, the distillation was stopped. The 
remaining product in the retort was a brownish oil mixed with an 
aqueous fluid, the former on cooling solidified to a crystalline mass, 
and the latter deposited fine white needles. The entire product was 
thrown on a filter and washed with water. It was then boiled with a 
s^ution of sodium carbonate, in which it mostly dissolved, leaving but 
a small quantity of a neutral brown oil. On filtering the alkaline 
•solution and acidifying it with hydrochloric acid, an acid separated as 
a nearly white precipitate, which was collected, washed,, dried, and 
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then purified by two or three crystallisations from alcohol. At first 
the crystals were o£ a somewhat drab colour, but a few recrystallisa¬ 
tions rendered them perfectly white. By this process I have obtained 
fifty-five per cent, of crystallised acid from the aldehyde employed. 
It gave the following numbers on analysis:— 

I. *223o of. substance gave 
*618 of CO 2 and 
•154 of H 3 O. 

II. *2595 of substance gave. 

*720 of CO 2 and 

*174 of H 2 O. 

III. ’252 of substance gave 
*698 of OO 2 and 

*168 of H 2 O. 

Experiment, 

Theory for Ci2Hi40<* I. II. III. 

Carbon. >5*78 75*36 75*66 75*55 

Hydrogen. 7*86 *7*65 7*43 7*41 

This acid I propose to call cummylaoryUo acid— 

Cx2Hup2 = 06H4(asH7),O2H2.OO(OH). 

It ciystallises in beautiful pure white needles, which appear to con¬ 
sist of oblique prisms. It is freely soluble in alcohol, and in hot glacial 
acetic acid, but in boiling water it is only slightly soluble. 

At 157—158® it melts, forming a clear fiuid, which solidifies to a 
crystalline mass on cooling. When heated until it boils, carbonic 
anhydride is given off, a hydrocarbon being formed at the same 
time. 

Gold fuming nitric acid dissolves it, small crystals of a nitro-acid 
soon separating out from tbe solution. This, when freed from nitric 
acid, crystallises from alcohol in yellow needles. 

Oumenylacrylic acid is not rapidly acted upon by an aqueous solu- 
tiou of chromic acid, even when boiling; it is, however, gradually 
decomposed, and an oil distils' over, having the odour and properties 
of cuminic aldehyde. 

A solution of this acid in carbon disulphide, when treated with 
bromine, deposits crystals of a new derivative, which is decomposed 
when heated with alkalis. This is under examination. 

Cinnamic acid, when treated with hypochlorous acid, yields phenyl- 
chlorolactic acid. A similar experiment was made with cuinehylacTylic 
acid, hut on passing chlorine into its alkaline solution, it became 
turbid, and oily products containing chlorine sep'^raiei out. 

VOL. XXXI, 2 B 
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Ammonimn salt —solution of oumen^lacrylic acid in aqueous 
ammonia, when evaporated in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, dries up 
to a mass of silky asbestos-like crystals, which give off ammonia with 
caustic alkalis. This salt is not easily soluble in water. 

Sodium salt —Obtained by boiling the acid with the theoretical 
quantity of a solution of sodium carbonate. It quickly dissolves, with 
evolution of carbonic anhydride, and when evaporated in a vacuum the 
solution dries up to a white mass, very indistinctly crystalline. It is 
moderately soluble in water, but^ precipitated from its solution by 
sodium chloride; when strongly hfeated a good deal of a hydrocarbon 
distils off. Hydrochloric acid precipitates the cumenylacrylic acid 
from this salt as a beautiful snow-white flocculent powder. 

Oaldum salt, C24H260a04.* This is obtained by adding calcium 
chloride to an aqueous solution of the sodium salt. It comes down as a 
white crystalline bulky precipitate, which is collected, washed with cold 
water, and crystallised from boiling water. In this manner it is ob¬ 
tained in small but beautifully white needles. It is difficultly soluble 
in water; dried in a vacuum it gave the following numbers :— 

I. *297 of substance gave 

*0955 of 0aSO4 = 9‘45 p.c. calcium. 

II. ’416 of.substance gave 

•137 of 0aSO4 = 9’68 p.c. calcium. 

The formula OuHaiOaOt requires 9'S8 p.c. of calcium. 

This salt whmi heated to between 90® and 100® in air free from car¬ 
bonic anfaydridej rapidly increases in weight owing to the absorption 
of oxygen until an amount of that gas has been taken up equal to 
About one atom. On decomposing this oxidised salt with, hydroohloriq 
acid, a white easily decomposible acid is obtained; which is now under 
inTestigation. It is believed to be oaiyixm^ylaorylie add, OkHmOs.’ 

Bffirivm salt .—Obtained by double decomposition. It is a white 
powder, apparently slightly oiystalline. Sometimes it conglomerates 
to a plastic mass when boiled with water, in which it is slightly 
soluble. 

SbronMum salt, —Similar to the barium salt, being 

a white powder slightly soluble in>ater. A specimen dried in a vacuum 
gave on analysis 17*62 per cent, of strontium; the above formula 
requires 17'42 per cent. 

Copper saU. —^This is oWadned as a beautiful green precipitate on 
adding a solnfaon trf copper sulphate to the sodium salt. 

The feme salt is precipitated as a bulky light brown product on 
adding iron pei^ldiide to a solution of the sodium salt. 

Stiver sidt, CuHuAgOa.—On adding silver nitrate to a hot solution 
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of the sodmm salt, a copiotis and bulky precipitate forms; after a short 
time this contracts, and when viewed under the microscope is seen to 
.be crystalline; when dry it is extremely electric.- It gave the follow¬ 
ing numbers on analysis i — 

1. *368 of substance gave 

133 of silver = 36'14 per cent. 

II, '258 of substance gave 

•094 of silver = 36‘43 per cent. 

The above formula requires 36'36 per cent, of silver. 

Ghloride of Cumenylacryl, C 13 H 13 OCI.—Cumenylacrylic acid when 
heated with phosphorus pentachloride (in the calculated proportions) 
rapidly changes, the mixture becoming fluid, and hydrochloric acid being 
given off in abundance. On distilling off the oxychloride of phos¬ 
phorous by heating the product to 130° in an oil-bath, and finally by 
passing dry air through it at the same temperature, the liquid becomes 
pale red, and exhibits a blood-red fluorescence. This coloration is 
undoubtedly due to some slight decomposition, caused by over heating. 

When cold, the chloride of cumenylacryl solidifies to a beautifully 
crystalline mass, fusible at about 26°. On exposure to the air, the 
moisture soon reconverts it into the acid. On mixing it with alcohol, 
heat is evolved, and an oil heavier than water is produced; this is 
undoubtedly the ether. 

The formula of this substance was determined by converting it into 
the amide. 

Cumenylacrylamide^ 0i3Hi8O(NHr3).—Aqueous ammonia acts qnickly 
on the chloride of cumenylacryl, producing a white powder, insoluble, 
or nearly so, in water. Thiq, when washed and dried, was purified by 
crystallisation from alcobol, in which it is moderately soluble. In this 
manner it is obtained in beautiful satiny plates, not unlike flakes of 
sublimed naphthalene. It gave the following numbers on analysis;— 

'272 of substance gave 
■7575 of CO 3 and 
•196 ofHaO. 

Theory for CiaHwOCNHa)* Experimeut. 

Carbon ... 76*19 . 75-95 

Hydrogen .. 7*90 8*0 

This amide melts at 185—^186°, and when further heated, distils 
with apparently but little decomposition, though small quantities of 
ammonia are given off. 


2 B 2 
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Boiling- aqneons potasTi does not decompose it, nnless the solution 
be a saturated one, when ammonia is freely given ofE. 

JSydrocumenylaGrylio or GumeTi/ylprojpionio Acid, —^To a quantity of cu- 
menylacrylio acid, mixed with about 15 times its weight of water a sufid- 
cient amount of sodium amalgam (containing 2 per cent, of sodium) was 
added, to form its sodium salt. The mixture was frequently agitated. 
The acid then gradually dissolved, very little hydrogen being given off; 
excess of sodium amalgam was afterwards introduced, and the mixture 
left for several hours until hydrogen was pretty freely evolved. After 
the separation of the amalgam, the solution was acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, which precipitated the new acid in a crystalline con¬ 
dition. It was collected, washed with water, and pressed between 
bibulous papeiis then dissolved in warm glacial acetic acid, and the 
solution filtered from a small amount of an amorphous insoluble 
product. To the clear filtrate water was added by degrees, which 
caused the new acid to separate in satiny scales, enough water being 
eventually added to cause nearly the whole of the acid to separate. 
After standing for several hours, it was collected on a filter, well 
washed with water, dried in a vacuum, and then fused. On analysis, 
it gave the following numbers :— 

. *2627 of substance gave 
•7176 of COaand 
•194of HaO. 

Theory for OiaHxfiOa. 

Carbon.. 75’0 

Hydrogen. 8*3 

The production may be expressed thus 

C6H4(C3H7).02H2.C0(0H) -|- H® = CeH4(03B[7),02H4.0O(0H), 
OumenylaeryHc acid. Hydrocumenylacrylio acid. 

BydrocmnenylacryUe Acid fuses at 70° to a clear oil crystallising vety 
beautifully on cooling. It is very soluble in hot alcohol, petroleum- 
spirit, and glacial acetic acid, but insoluble, or nearly so, in water. 

It dissolves in boiling sodium carbonate, forming a clear solution of 
its sodium salt. 

The barium and calcium salts are white precipitates, which when 
rubbed with a glass rod, become tenacious. 

The copper-salt is a bright blue-green precipitate. 

Silver salt, GizHisAgOz ,—^This was prepared by double decomposition 
Vith the sodium salt and sOver nitrate, rejecting the first portions thrown 
down. It is a white precipitate, nearly insoluble in water. Dried in a 
vacuum,,and then at 100% it gave the foUowing numbers on analysis 


Uxperiment. 

74-48 

8-19 
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I. *4025 of snbstanc© gave 

•145 of silver i= 36*00 per cent. 

II. *3082 of substance gave 

•111 of silver 36*05 per cent. 

Theory for the above formula requires 36*12 per cent, silver. 

Isqprppylcimiamene, or Isqprqpylmnylhemsene .—^When cumenylacry- 
lic acid is gently boQed in a bulb-tube with a long neck, into which a 
side delivery-tube is fixed, the heat being so moderated that a ther¬ 
mometer placed in the upper part of the neck does not indicate more 
than about 200 — 210 ®', a colourless oil distils over, and eventually 
scarcely anything is left in the bulb-tube. This oil, when washed 
with aqueous potash, dried over solid potash, and fi.nally distilled 
from sodium, begins to boil at about 190®, the greater portion coming 
over between 195—200°. A specimen collected between these tem¬ 
peratures gave the following numbers:— 

*2256 of substance gave 
*747 of OOa and 
•205 of HaO. 

Theory for OuHm. Experiment. 

Carbon. • . . 90*41 90*3 

Hydrogen. . 9*58 10*0 

The formation of this substance may be expressed thus:— 

OaH*(CaH0.O,H,.OO(OH) = + 00*. 

Isopropylvinylbenzene has a pleasant fragrant odour. It resinifies 
when exposed to the air, and seems to be easily changed, forming a 
tenacious product which probably corresponds with metacinnamene. 

II .—Oumenylorotonio Acid- 

On heating a mixture of two parts of cuminic aldehyde, on© part of 
sodium acetate, and three parts of propionic anhydride in sealed tubes 
for about five or six hours to 180®, a viscid product was obtained, which, 
on cooling, became a pale yellow crystalline mass. This, when boiled 
with water in a retort to remove unaltered cuminic aldehyde, left with ‘ 
the solution of sodium propionate an oily body, which, on standing, 

^ became a crystalline mass. This was collected, washed, dissolved in 
dilute boiling sodium carbonate, and filtered through a wet filter to 
separate it from a neutral brownish semi-resinous impurity 9 the clear 
solution was then boiled and acidified with hydrochloric acid, which 
caused the new acid to separate as an oil, solidifying on cooling to a 
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crystalline mass. Tliis wafi waslied and crystallised from alcoliol, 
from wliiclL it separated in crystalline nodular masses. Subse¬ 
quently, it was found better to use petroleum-spirit as tbe solvent; 
from this it crystallises in beautiful oblique prisms. The above 
process has usually given about 50 per cent, of pure acid from the 
aldehyde employed^ It gave the following numbers on analysis :— 


L *267 of substance gave 
•723 of COa and 
•179 of 

H. ’280 of substance gave 
•786 of OO 2 and 
•198 ofHaO. 

Experiment. 

Theory for CisHiaO^. I. H. 

Carbon. 76*42 76*72 76*6 

Hydrogen . 7*84 7*73 7*86 


It is, therefore, <yumemflcrotonic add^ 

OisHieOa == C6H4(0 sH0.0,H4.0O(OH). 

Cumenylcrotonio acid melts at about 90—^91°. On cooling, it 
crystallises, and then swells up in a most remarkable manner into 
leaf-like scales. It is easily soluble in alcohol and in boiling petro¬ 
leum-spirit, though but little so when the solvent is cold. 

Silver eedty OisHisAgOa. —quantity of cumenylcro.tonio acid was 
dissolved in a solution containing the theoretical weight of sodium 
carhonate* A few drops of silver nitrate were added, and the re¬ 
sulting precipitate filtered ojT; excess of silver nitrate was then added 
to the filtrate, which caused a copious white curdy precipitate to form, 
rendering the fiuid semi-solid, but by stirring and after standing for 
some time, it became more dense. It was collected on a filter, washed 
with cold water in which it is nearly insoluble, and dried. It is of a 
very pure white colour. On analysis, it gave the following numbers :— 

I. ‘SOI of substance gave 

•104 of silver = 34*55 per cent. 

H. *2355 of substance gave 

•0815 of silver = 34*6 per cent. 

The above formula requires 84*72 per cent, silver. 


HI.— Qwffi&tyli&i^gdic A-cid* 

A mixture of cmninic aldehyde, butyric anhydride, ^d sodium 
Imtyra^,^ m proportions corresponding to those used for the previous 
acfids^ was heated to 180® for five or six hours in a sealed tube. 
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The product was a thick pale-brown fluid, and on opening the tube, a 
little carbonic anhydride was given off. In a second operation, 
sodium acetate was substituted for butyrate. As in the other experi¬ 
ments, the products were purified by distilling ofE the unchanged 
aldehyde with water and dissolving the crude acid in sodium car¬ 
bonate (having previously washed it with water to remove the saline 
matter), then precipitating the acid from the filtered solution, and 
finally crystallising two or three times from alcohol- The resulting 
product gave the following numbers on analysis :— 

I. -SIS of substance gave 
*880 of OO 2 and 
•229 of H 2 O. 

II. *258 of substance gave 
-727 of GOa and 
•190 of H 2 O. 

E^x^eriment. 

Theory for 0 i 4 B[i»O 2 . L II. 


Carbon. 77*06 76*68 76*90 

Hydrogen . 8*25 8*11 8*18 


(Analysis II was made with, the product in which sodium aeetjate 
was employed.) • 

This acid is, therefore, cvmmylangelic acid, 

Ox^HlsOa = 08H4(03H7).04H6.00(0H). 

It melts at 123®. Alcohol dissolves it freely, especially when hot, 
and on cooling deposits it in colourless needles. 

^ Aoins FROM Cinnamic AnnuHYDB. 

In most of the following experiments pure cinnanio aldehyde was 
used, prepared from oil of cassia or of cinnamon, by means of a bisul¬ 
phite. (The pure aldehyde was found to boil at 247—248®.) Oil of cin¬ 
namon, however, if of the best quality, answered the purpose very well. 


I .—Otnnamenylacrylic AcwJ- 

A mixture of two parts of oinuamic aldehyde, three parts acetic 
anhydride, and one part of sodium acetate, heated to 160—^167® in 
a sealed tahe^ yields a brown product, which, on' cooling becomes 
a radiated crystalline mass. On opening the tube, carbonic anhy¬ 
dride escapes. On mixing the product with water, the saline matter 
dissolves and leaves a resinous substance, which, when boiled with 
sodium carbonate, only partially dissolves. The ^kaline solution, 
alter filtration, when acidified with hydrochloric acid| gives a white 
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precipitate o£ tte new acid, whicli is purified by crystallisation from 
alcohol, and then from petrolenm-spirit, 

A fiask, with a condensing-tube, may be used with advantage 
instead of a sealed tube, in the preparation of this acid, heating it by 
placing it in a paraffin-bath. The amount of resinous matter pro¬ 
duced is always large, and up to the present time I have been unable 
to obtain more than twenty-five per cent, of this acid from the alde¬ 
hyde employed. It gave the following numbers on analysis :— 

I. *2665 of substance gave 
•713 of 00a and ' 

•141 of HaO. 

. II. *3415 of substance gave 
*948 of OOa and 
•180 of HaO. 

Experiment. 

Theory for CuHio 02 . I. II- 


Carhon. 75*85 76*81 75*71 

Hydrogen. 5*74 6*09 5*83 


I propose to call this acid cinnamenylcLcrylio^ giving the name 
cinnamenyl to the radical OgH? = OsHg.CaHa, which is related to 
cinnamene in the same manner as cumenyl is to cumene— 


CuHioOa = OgHa-OaHa-OOCOH). 

Cinnamenylacrylic acid melts at 165—^166®. It is easily soluble in 
alcohol, from which it crystallises in thin plates. In petroleum- 
spirit, it is difficultly soluble, but crystallises from it better than from 
alcohol. 

When hoHed in a retort with aqueous chromic acid, it gives a distil¬ 
late containing an oil which appears to be cinnamic aldehyde. 

The acid, when heated and boiled, decomposes, yielding an oil 
which burns with a very smoky flame. 

Sodium salt .—Cinnamenylacrylic acid dissolves slowly in a dilute 
boiling solution of sodium carbonate, and if theoretical quantities 
employed, the solution, on evaporation, dries up to a white, almost 
amorphous mass, not very soluble in cold water, 

Oaleittm salt .—^This is obtained by adding calcium chloride to a 
solution of the sodium salt. It is obtained as a white precipitate, 
dissolving to a small extent in boiling water, from which it separates 
in small glistening crystals on cooling. 

Barium sdZL —^Barium chloride gives, with the sodium salt, a white 
X^recipitate slightly soluble in water, and separating from the boiling 
solution on cooling in small needles. 

Magn^um sedt —^Magnesium sulphate added to a dilute solution of 
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the sodium salt produces a white milky precipate, which almost imme¬ 
diately redissolves, but on standing, the salt is deposited in a crystalline 
state. 

Silver salt^ OnHeAgO^. —Obtained by double decomposition as a 
white, somewhat curdy, precipitate, slightly soluble in water, and 
blackening gradually in sunlight. It gave the following numbers on 
analysis :— 

1. -4265 of substance gave 

•1635 of silver = 38*83 per cent. 

II. *309 of substance gave 

•119 of silver = 38*51 per cent. 

The above formula requires 38*07 per cent, of silver. 

Lead salt^ a white curdy precipitate. 

Copper salt, a pale green precipitate. 

JB'erric salt, a pale brown precipitate. 

Chloride of Omnamenylaoryl, O11H9OCL —Cinnamenylacrylic acid, 
when heated gently with phosphorus pentachloride, is rapidly acted 
upon with evolution of hydrochloric acid, the mixture becoming fluid. 
On cooling, the chloride separates out in small crystals, rendering the 
product nearly solid. 

Ctnnamenylacrylamide, OiiH‘oO(]S’H 2 ).—On agitating the above chlo¬ 
ride with strong aqueous ammonia a white product, insoluble in water, 
is obtained; this, when washed and dried, crystallises from alcohol in 
flat needles like benzoic acid. It is rather easily soluble in alcohol. 
On analysis it gave the following numbers:— 

•2596 of substance gave 
"725 of CO 2 and 
•ISlofHaO. 

Theory for 0iiH90(NH2). Experiment. 


Carbon. 76’30 76*19 

Hydrogen. 6*85 6*46 


SydrocinTbamert/ylaorylie acid. On treating cinnamenylacrylic acid 
with sodium-amalgam by degrees (the acid being suspended in a large 
excess of water) it dissolved; excess of amalgam was then added, atul 
the mixture allowedL to stand about twelve hours. The clear solution 
was then decanted, acidified with hydrochloric acid, and agitated with 
ether. The ethereal solution thus obtained left the new acid on evapo¬ 
ration as an oily fluid, which was analysed and gave the following 
numbers:— 

•2695 of substance gave 
•7365 of 00* and 
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Theory for O11H13O2* Experiment- 

Carbon . 75-0 . 74-52 

Hydrogen .. 6-81 6*68 

Silver saUby CiiHiiAg02.—This is a white precipitate, and gave the 
following numbers on analysis:— 

•400 of substance gave 

•1505 of silver = 37’62 per cent- 

The above formula requires 38*16 per cent, of silver. 

The analytical results obtained with this acid are not so satisfactory 
as could be desired, but I bad but little product at my disposal. The 
numbei*s, however, indicate that only two atoms of hydrogen united 
with the einnamenylacrylic acid, and not four, as was thought 
probable. 

If the formula given be correct, this acid is isomeric with phenyl- 
angelic add. 


IL OinnamenylcTotonic Acnd* 

In the preparation of this acid the proportions used were six grams 
of sodium propionate, fifteen grams of cinnamic aldehyde, and fifteen 
grams of propionic anhydride- The mixture was heated in a sealed 
tube to 160—165^ 0- for about six hours. On opening the tube only 
a small quantity of carbonic anhydride escaped. The product was 
boiled with water to remove volatile products, and allowed to cool, then 
thrown on a filter to separate sodium propionate, boiled with sodium 
carbonate, and the resulting solution filtered* The new acid was then 
precipitated with hydrochloric acid, washed, crystallised once from, 
alcohol, and finally twice from petroleum spirit. The above quantities 
yielded five grams of acid. It gave the following ^umbers on analysis ;-*-*• 

'271(> of substance gave 
•7585 of 00a and 
•158 of HjO, 

Theory for Experiment. 


Carbon. 76*69 76*31 

Hydrogen. 6*39 6*48 


This add is therefore cinTiomeivylcrotomc acid,_ 

Ci2Hi30a = O 8 H 7 .C 3 H 4 .OO (OH). 

It melts at 157—^1^8®. It is nearly insoluble in cold, and diffi¬ 
cultly in hot petroleum spirit. T'rom this solvent it ciystallises in flat, 
oblique, transparent prisms, which become opaque on keeping. It is 
easily* soluble in alcohol. 
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Sodimn salt ,—^The above acid dissolves slowly in a boiling dilute 
solution of sodium carbonate. On evaporating it in a vacuum it forms a 
distinctly crystalline product only moderately soluble in water. 

Calcium salt .—This separates from tbe sodium salt on the addition of 
calcium chloride, as a j3.occulent white precipitate, which dissolves if 
boiled in a very large excess of water, and crystallises out on cooling 
in groups of minute needles. 

Barium salt .—Obtained by double decomposition, is a flocculent 
precipitate, difficultly soluble in boiling water. It is deposited from 
its aqueous solution on cooling in minute crystals, which, when seen 
with a lens, appear like crystals of benzoic acid. 

The magnesium salt is a crystalline body more easily soluble than the 
two preceding. 

The ferric salt is a pale drabish-brown precipitate. 

The copjper salt is a very pale green precipitate. 

Silver salt, Ci3HnAg02.—This is of a pure white colour, slightly 
soluble in cold water, and but slowly acted upon by light. It gave the 
following numbers on analysis :— 

I. *410 of substance gave 

*149 of silver 36*34 per cent. 

II. *4056 of substance gave 

*1476 of silver =: 36*37 per cent. 

The above formula requires 36*6 per cent, silver. 


IIL Omnamenylangelic Acid. 

The products used in the preparation of this acid were employed in 
the proportion of one of sodium butyrate, two of cinnamic aldehyde, and 
three of butyric anhydride, and the sealed tubes were heated to 160—165® 
for about six hours. The resulting substance was boiled with water 
until oily products ceased to distil over. The residue in the retort 
was allowed to cool, and the crude acid collected on a filter and washed 
with water, boiled with sodium carbonate, the solution filtered, and the 
acid precipitated with hydrochloric acid. It was then dried and crys¬ 
tallised from petroleum spirit. On analysis, however, it did not give 
satisfactory numbers. It was then further purified by conversion into 
the calcium salt, which was boiled with water, thrown on a filter, and 
washed with hot water. The salt was then decomposed with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the product washed, dried, and crystallised from petroleum 
spirit. There was first formed a bulky mass of minute cryst^ils almost 
filling the liquid; in a few hours, however, they changed, becoming 
brilliant and occupying a small space. They were very beautiful when 
viewed under the microscope. 
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The following niunbers were obtained on analysis :— 

I. *254 of snbsiance gave 
•7177 of 00 * and 
•1544 of H*0. 

n. •2388 of substance gave 
•673 of 00* and 
•146 of H* 0 . 

iExperiment* 

ITheory for C13H14O2 I. II* 

Carbon. 77'22 77-04 76*84 

Hydrogen.. 6*93 6*75 6*79 

It is, therefore, cinnaTtienylangelio aoid ^— 

. := C8Ht.04H6.00(0H)* 

This acid melts at 126—127®. It is easily soluble in alcohol, but 
not very freely so in petrolerun spirit. 

Silver salt^ O 13 H 13 AgOa.—On adding a small quantity of silver nitrate 
to a solution of the sodium salt of this acid, a precipitate forms, but 
rodissolves in the excess of the sodium salt. On adding a large 
quantity, however, a white precipitate is obtained, shghtly soluble in 
cold water. It gave the following numbers on analysis :— 

I. *316 of substance gave 

*1105 of silver = 35*08 per cent. 

II. *218 of substance gave 

*0766 of silver = 35*06 per cent. 

The above formula requires 34*96 per cent, silver. 

Aceds from Anisic Aldbhyub. 

I. Meihylparoxyphemjlacrylic Add. 

A mixture of two parts of anisic aldehyde, two of acetic anhydride, 
and one of sodium acetate, heated to about 170° in sealed tubes for eight 
hours, gave a dark-coloured product, and on opening the tubes carbonic 
anhydride escaped. The contents of the tubes were boiled with water 
in a retort until the distillate was nearly free from oil, tlie residue was 
then allowed to cool, and the crystalline product collected on a filter 
and washed from saline matter. It was then boiled with sodium car¬ 
bonate, filtered through a wet filter to remove neutral oily products, 
aud the new acid precipitated with hydrochloric acid. After being 
washed and dried, it was twice crystalUsed from alcohol. It gave on 
analysis the following numbers 
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I. •283 of substance gave 
•696 of CO 2 and 

•145 of H 2 O. 

II. *205 of substance gave 
*5065 of OOs and 
•105 of H 2 O. * 

Ezperim.ent. 

Theory for C10H10O3. I. IT, 


Carbon. 6?-41 67*07 67*33 

Hydrogen. 5-61 5*69 5*66 


It is, therefore, metliylj^aroxyphenylacryJic acid ^— 


O 10 H 10 O 3 =: CeH4(CH3O)3.C2H2.0O(OH). 

and, therefore, the methylic derivative of paracoumaric acid, which is 
paroxyphenylacrylic acid. 

Methylparoxyphenylacrylic acid melts at about 171°. It is mode¬ 
rately soluble in alcohol, from which it crystallises in very pale yellow 
needles. It also dissolves rather freely in hot glacial acetic acid. In 
boiling water it is soluble, but only to a small extent, this solution on 
cooling deposits the acid in small white crystals. 

On heating till it boils, decomposition takes place, an oil having a 
strong but pleasant odour of fennel being produced; when cooled it 
solidifies to a crystalline mass. It is most probably a homologue of 
anethol, and produced thus :— 

0,Hi(OCB:,).aH2.OO(OH) = + CO,. 

Methylparoxyphenylaoiylic acid. New body. 

Methylparoxyphenylacrylic acid, when boiled in a retort with dilute 
chromic acid, is slowly oxidised, and an oil distils over, which is appa¬ 
rently anisic aldehyde. 

Sodium salt, CicHgHaO^.—^This is obtained by boiling a weighed 
quantity of the acid with the theoretical quantity of a standard solu¬ 
tion of sodium carbonate. It is deposited on cooling as a white mass, 
appearing under the microscope to consist of minute crystals with a 
satiny lustre. It is rather difficultly soluble in water. An analysis of 
the crystals dried in a vacuum gave the following result:— 

•S28 of substance gave 

•117 of sodium sulphate. = 11*67 p.c. 

The above formula requires 11*50 p.c. of sodium. „ 

Calcium salt ,—Obtained in the form of transparent needles on 
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adding calcittm chloride to a weak boiling solution of the sodium salt, 
filtering, and leaving the mixture to cool, 

IBarium salt .—^Prepared in an analogous manner to the calcium 
salt, is obtained as a crystalline precipitate. 

StronUum salt .—Deposited from its boiling aquebus solution on 
cooling in small crystals, more soluble than the barium salt. 

Copper salt .—Obtained by double decomposition. It is a pale bluish- 
green precipitate, 

W&nric salt.— A. brown precipitate. 

Silver salty OioH^AgOs. — K dilute solution of the sodium salt was 
treated with silver nitrate until a small quantity of a precipitate was 
produced, and not redissolved on stirring; the solution was then 
filtered, and silver nitrate added in excess. The pure white pre¬ 
cipitate then produced was collected, washed and dried in a vacuum. 
Jt gave on analysis the following numbers:— 

I. -3137 of substance gave 
•1185 of silver, 
n, *3815 of substance gave 
•588 of CO 2 and 
•1118 of H 2 O and 
'144 of silver. 

Expeiizaent. 

Thcoiy for OioHaAgOa. I. II. 


Carbon . 42’10 -— 42'03 

Hydrogen . .. 3*16 — 8’23 

Silver.. 37*89 37-77 37-74 


This salt is slightly soluble in water. 

Chloride of Methy^aroxyphenylaoryl .—^When methylparoxyphenyl- 
aerylic acid and phosphorous pentaohloride are heated together in a 
fia^ by means of a water-bath, chemical action quickly sets in, hydro¬ 
chloric acid is evolved, and the mixture becomes fluid. After removing 
the phosphorous oxychloride by heating the product in an oil-bath to 
120—130®, and then passing dry air, the new product is left as a 
somewhat dark yellowish oil, which ou cooling solidifies to a beauti¬ 
fully czystallme mass, fusing at about 50®. 

^When mixed ^th alcohol it reacts with evolution of heat, and pro- 
duci^ the ether, which is a pale yellow viscid oil heavier than water. 

MethyTparox^hefifyla^ OioH« 03 (N’Ha).—The chloride just 

described when mixed with alcoholic ammonia becomes hot, and 
deposits crystals. On evaporating off the alcohol and treating the 
residue with water, a white product is left. This was purified by 
crystallisation from water, and gave the following numbers on 
andysis:— 
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I. ‘2619 of substance gave 
•648 ofOO^and, 

•156 ofHsO. 

IT. *3266 of substance gave 
•808 of COs and 
•178 of HaO. 

Experiment. 

TheoTj for CioECgOaCNH^. I. II. 


Carbon. 67*70 67*46 67*47 

Hydrogen. 6*21 6*6 6*1 


This amide melts at 186®, and crystallises on cooling. It is de¬ 
posited in scaly crystals from alcohol, in which it is very soluble. It 
is not easily soluble in water, and the crystals obtained from this 
solvent are very small. 

HydrometliylparoxypTisn/ylacrylic Aoid or Methyl^aroxypTLenylprophtilc 

Acid. 

One part of methylparoxyphenylacrylic acid was mixed with fiftr 
parts of water, and sodium amalgam containing two per cent, of 
sodium, added by degrees, the mixture being constantly agitated- When 
the acid had dissolved, excess of amalgam was added, and the mixture 
allowed to stand twenty-four hours. The clear solution was then 
separated from the mercury and acidified with hydrochloric acid. A 
copious white crystalline precipitate separated, which after standing 
for several hours, was thrown on a filter, and washed with cold water. 
It was then purified, by solution in boiling water, and filtering from a 
small amount of insoluble impurity- On cooling, the new acid was 
deposited in featheiy crystals. 

This product gave on analysis the following numbers:— 

•2746 of substance gave 
*669 of OOs and 
*166 of H 2 O. 

Tbeoiy for O10H1SO3. . , Experiment. 


Carbon.. 66*66 66*44 

Hydrogen.. 6*66 6*73 


This acid melts at 101®. Its formation may be expressed thus— 

C6H,(OOH3),02H2.00(OH) -f H 2 = C6H4(OCEt),O2H4.0O(OH). 

Hydromethylparoxyphenylaciylio aeid. Hydromethylparoxyphenylaojylio acid. 


Two parts of anisic aldehyde, three parts of propionic anhydride, and 
one part of sodium propionate were the proportions used in the prepara-* 
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tion of tliis arid. The mixture was heated in sealed tubes to about 
170—^175® for six honrs. The product when boiled with water to re¬ 
move unconverted anisic aldehyde, was left as an oily layer, solidifying 
on cooling to a crystalline cake. The aqueous solution containing the 
sodium propionate also deposited the new acid in beautiful thin plates. 
The crude product after being washed with water was boiled with 
sodium carbonate, which dissolved most of it, but left a good deal of 
neutral oily matter. The solution was filtered^ but as it was milky, it 
was found necessary to treat it with ether; it was then boiled and 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, which caused the new acid to sepa¬ 
rate as a white precipitate. It was collected, washed, and crystallised 
from alcohol. On analysis it gave the following numbers:— 

*2865 of substance gave 
*719 of COz and 
•161 ofHaO. 


Theory for OuHigOg. Experiment. 

Carbon. 68*74 68*46 

Hydrogen. 6*24 6*25 

This acid is therefore meihifljparos^phenylcrotomc, 

OiiHnOz = C6H4(OOH3)p CsBCt-COCOH). 

It melts at 154®* W hen heated to boiling, it decomposes, yielding 
an oil which has the odour of oil of anise, and when cooled becomes 
crystalline. There can be scarcely any doubt that it is anethol; it 
is under examination. The decomposition may be expressed thus: 

C,H*(0CH,).C3H..G0C0H) = C,H*{0^« + CO*. 

Methyloxyphenylcrotonic acid. Anethol. 

Methyloxyplenylcrotonic acid is moderately soluble in alcohol, and 
crystallises from it in beantifnl transparent rectangular plates. 

Caloiwm salt .—On adding calcium chloride to a dilute solution of 
the sodium salt, a crystalline precipitate forms, which dissolves on 
boiling, and is deposited on cooling in Small white needles. 

Bcmnm salt.- —Prepared in an analogous mapner to the calcium 
sal-. It crystallises from its boiling aqueous solution in thin brilliant 
plates. 

8Sh>ersdli, 0„H,iAg6s.—This is prepared by adding silver nitrate 
to the sodium salt, filtering ofE the first portions of the precipitate and 
then adding an excess of silver nitrate. The salt which comes down 
as a aaiiiiy erystaUine precipitate, is slightly soluble in cold water but 
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more so in hot water ; from the latter it crystallises on cooling in fine 
needles; it is only slowly acted npon by light. It gave the following 
numbers on analysis:— 

I. ‘3800 of substance gave 
•138 of silver = 36*82 p.c. 

H. *3775 of substance gave 
'136 of silver = 36*02 p.o. 

The above formula requires 86*12 per cent, of silver. 


III. MethyljparoxyjpJi^nylcmgeli& Add. 

A mixture of sodium butyrate, anisic aldehyde, and butyric anhy¬ 
dride in the proportions corresponding with those employed in the pre¬ 
paration of the preceding acid, was heated in sealed tubes to 180° for 
six hours ; the product was boiled with water as in the previous cases, 
and the crude acid, after washing, dissolved in an alkaline carbonate, 
and filtered from oily impurities. The boiling alkaline solution, when 
acidified, deposited the new acid as a white precipitate, part of which 
fused in the hot fluid. It was then crystallised from alcohol four times. 
In one experiment sodium acetate was used in place of sodium butyrate ; 
the product, however, was not considered to be quite so good, as 
there appeared to be minute crystals of another acid present; these, 
however, disappeared on repeated crystallisation. Analysis I, was 
made with this preparation. 

I. *2832 of substance gave 
•721 ofOOaaud 
*168 ofHaO. 

II. *3165 of substance gave 
•807 of OO 3 and 
•188 ofH, 0 . 

Experiment. 

Theory for O12H14O3. I. II. 

Carbon.. 69*9 69*43 69*54 

Hydrogen . 6*79 6*58 6*61 

This is therefore meiliyl^paroxyjplmiylangelic add — 

O 13 H 14 O 3 = O6H*COOH8)^04He,0OCOH). 

It melts at 123—124° to a colourless oil, and on cooling crystallises 
in a most beautiful manner. It crystallises from alcohol in needles. 

If heated until it boils, it decomposes and gives an oil similar in 
odour to the oil of anise. It is probably another homologue of auethol, 
and formed thus: 

VOL. XXXI. 2 F 
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(3b^i(OCH3).C4H,.00(0H) = + CO*. 

■ MethylparoxyphenylangeHc acid. New product. 

.Acids pbom Methylsalictlic Aldehyde. 

.1. jS*.— Methylorthox^hmylaorylio Acid. 

'Two parts of hydride of methyl salioyljisliree of aceiic anhydride, and 
one of sodium acetate, were heated in sealed tubes to about 180® for 
six hours. The contents of the tubes on cooling-consisted of two distinct 
products, one forming small groups of crystals as fine as pin-heads, 
the rest being a radiating crystalline massu On opening the tubes, 
carbonic anhydride escaped. The solid product was boiled with 
water in.-a retort as usual, and the crude acid remaining collected on a 
filter, washed with water, dissolved in boiling sodium carbonate, and 
then filtered through a wet filter, the clear solution, on being acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, deposited the new acid as a nearly white pre¬ 
cipitate. It was collected, washed, and finally purified by crystalli¬ 
sation from alcohol. It gave, on analysis, the following numbers:— 

I. *283 of substance gave 
•?005 of OO 2 and 
*141 of H^O. 

H. *2935 of substance gave 
*723 of OOa and 
•iSOofHsO- 

Theoiyfop OioHioO*. 

Carbon.. 67*41 

Hydrogen .. . Srfil 

This add is, therefore, or Vficthyloc^wiYwt/tio 

ueid — 

OioHjoOa = 06H4(OOH3 )o.C2Hb.OO(OH). 

It melts at 182-—1S3®. When heated until it boils, it decomposes, 
yielding an oil, having an odour very unlike that obtained from the 
pam-acid, but somewhat similar to that of coal-tar naphtha. 

It is moderately soluble in alcohol, and crystallises from it in small 
hard prisms. 

When fused with potassium hydrate, it first becomes yellow, appa¬ 
rently owing to the formation of coumaric acid, but when further 
heated, it yields salicylic acid in abundance. 

When heated with phosphorus pentachioride it decomposes, yielding 
a chkiride. This, when i^^ted with ammonia, is converted into 

• The leflBoa why this acid is called ^-adld will be seeu teth^ on in this paper. 


Experiment. 

r. u. 

•67-SO 6M6 

5-S7 5*66 
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methylorfclioxyplienylacrylamide, crystallising, from -alcohol in needles. 
It fuses at 19*1—192®. 

Calcivm salt is obtained'as a white precipitate, becoming crystal¬ 
line on adding calcium chloride to a solution of the sodium salt. 

JBaHum salt: similar to the above. 

Oo^er salt: a green precipitate. 

J^errio salt: a pale brown precipitate. 

BUver salt^ OioHgAgOs.—^Obtained by adding silver nitrate to a 
solution of the sodium salt. It is a white precipitate, and gave, on 
analysis, the following numbers:— 

I. ‘301 of substance gave 

•1185 of silver = 37*? per cent, 
n. ‘3145 of substance gave 

•118 of silver = 37*52 per cent. 

The above formula requires 37*8 per cent, of silver. 

II.— MethyloHTwxyjpheTi/ylcrotonic Acid, 

Seventeen grams of hydride of methylsalioyl, twenty-four grams of 
propionic anhydride, and twelve grams of sodium propionate, were 
heated in sealed tubes to 165® for five or six hours. The product, on 
cooling, was a pale-brown crystalline mass. On boiling it with water, 
some unchanged hydride of methylsalicyl volatilised with the steam, 
leaving in the retort an oily product, which on cooling, gradually 
solidified. It was washed from saline matter, and then boiled with 
sodium carbonate. The solution was filtered from a small quantity 
of neutral oil, boiled, and acidified with hydrochloric acid. The new 
acid separated as an oil, but on cooling solidified to a crystalline cake. 
When cold, it was washed, dried, and crystallised from petroleum 
spirit. This operation yielded thirteen grams of crude acid before 
crystallisation. It gave the following numbers on analysis ;r— 

I. *281 of substance gave 
•705 of COa and 
•157 ofH^O. 

IT. *2565 of substance gave 
•646 ofCOjjand 
•1445ofH20. 

Experiment. 


Theory for OnUiaOs- I. II. 

Oarbon. 68*74 68*42 68*68 

Hydrogen. 6*25 6*20 6*26 


This substance is, therefore, meihylotiTboxyphenylorotomc addy 

OiiHi*Oa = 06H4(OOH3)®OaBU.OOOH. 


2 F 2 
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It melts at 104—^106®. It is very soluble in alcohol and benzol, not 
very mncb so in petroleum spirit, but from a boiling solution in this 
solvent it is deposited on cooling in large leafy crystals arranged in 
fern-like groups. When heated in a watch-glass, it fuses to a clear 
oil, and on cooling, crystallises, forming small circular discs, radiating 
from the centre, and as these increase, they crack with such force as to 
cause the watch-glass to emit a distinct sound each time. The crystal¬ 
line mass often shows colours somewhat like those of mother-of-pearl. 

Calcium salt —This comes down as a white crystalline precipitate 
if calcium chloride be added to a solution of the sodium salt. If the 
solution be very dilute, it crystallises in beautiful groups of satiny 
needles; it is more soluble in hot than cold water. 

Barium salt, 02aH2aBaO6.—On adding barium chloride to a boiling 
solution of the sodium salt somewhat dilute, this compound on cooling, 
separates out in needles. It is rather soluble in cold water. The 
crystals appear to contain water of crystallisation, as they change in 
appearance on drying over sulphuric acid. A specimen dried at 100® 
gave the following numbers :— 

'134 of substance gave 

•060 of BaS 04 = 26*32 per cent, of barinm. 

. The above formula requires 26*39 „ „ 

Silver saU, OuHnAgOs.—Silver nitrate, added in small quantities 
to a solution of the sodium salt, gives a white precipitate, which, on 
stirring, dissolves almost entirely; but excess gives a pure white pre¬ 
cipitate, which, during washing, contracts to a small bulk, and appa¬ 
rently becomes crystalline. It is slightly soluble in water. On analysis, 
the following number was obtained;— 

*239 of substance gave 

*08626 of silver = 36*08 per cent. 

The above formula requires 36*02 per cent, silver^ 

m .—MethyloHhoxyphenylamgeliG Acid, 

A mixture of one part of sodium butyrate, three of butyric anhydride, 
and two of hydride of methyl salicyl, was heated in sealed tubes to 166^ 
for about seven hours. The resulting product was a viscid liquid, and 
on opening the tubes, a good deal of carbonic anhydride escaped. After 
boiling with water as usual, the residue in the retort contained an oil 
which on standing for some hours partially solidified. It was sepa¬ 
rated from the aqueous solution of . sodium butyrate, and boiled with 
a solution of sodium carbonate, which dissolved the new acid, but left 
a oonisiderable quantity of neutral oil, which was removed from it by 
means of ether. 
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The alkaline solution was boiled and acidified with hydrochloric 
acid: the acid then separated as an oil, but solidified on cooling. 
It was collected, washed, and again dissolved in sodium carbonate, 
using about the calculated quantity necessary to form the sodium 
salt, and converted into the calcium salt by the addition of calcium 
chloride. This salt came down in a plastic state, adhering to the 
sides of the vessel, but on cooling, the liquid was filled with small 
crystals, which appeared as fine needles. 

The calcium salt was collected and washed several times with cold 
water, and then decomposed with hydrochloric acid. The acid thus 
obtained was twice crystallised from alcohol, from which it separated 
in hard needles, about three-quarters of an inch in length. It gave the 
following numbers on analysis:— 

'255 of substance gave 
'6515 of CO 2 and 
•157 of H 2 O. 

Experiment. 

Theory for C12H14O3. I. II. 

Carbon . 69*90 69'67 

Hydrogen . 6'79 6*83 

This is therefore methylorthoxy^lienylmgelic acid — 

C 12 H 14 O 3 = C6H4(0CH3)^C4H6.C0(0H). 

It fuses at about 105®, is very soluble in alcohol, but much less so in 
petroleum spirit. 

Acids obtained from Ooumarirb* 

As all the aromatic aldehydes experimented on, with the exception 
of the hydride of salicyl, yield an acid when treated with acetic anhy¬ 
dride and an acetate, there could be no doubt that the formation of 
coumarin is preceded by that of an acid. This acid would, of course, 
be an ortho-oxy-compound, and would, therefore, readily split up into 
water and an anhydride, which would be coumarin. This agrees with 
the views of the constitution of that substance proposed by Fittig 
{Gh&m. NewSf xix:, 73). 

But coumarin, when treated with potassium hydrate, yields two 
compounds of the same composition. The first, which was examined 
by B. ’Williamson (Journ, Clh&m, 8oc.^ xxviii, 852), is obtained by 
simply boiling coumarin with an aqueous solution of the alkali; the 
second is produced in the same manner, but employing a higher tem¬ 
perature. 

The first compound, when decomposed with an acid, yields coumarin; 
the second, ordinary coumaric acid. 
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liTow it appeared dpubtfxil wKiob of these two alkaline compounds 
represented the acid of which coumarin is the anhydride, because it 
was possible that this acid might* be so unstable as to split up into 
coumarin and water as soon as it was liberated; and, on the other 
hand, that coumaric acid, on account of the high temperature at 
which it is produced, might be an alteration-product, and not the true 
acid. 

R. Williamson’s metallic deriTatives must have the constitution 
OeH 4 (OR)®. 02 H 2 .CO(OR), which is the same as that of a coumarate, 
unless they be regarded as molecular compounds, which I think is un¬ 
tenable. 

If this constitution he' correct, it is evident that these substances, 
by treatment with methylic iodide, might be expected to yield the 
compound, C 6 H 4 (OMe)®.C 2 H 2 -CO(OMe). 

This should be tbe methylic derivative of an acid already described 
in this paper, namely, methylorthoxyphenyl acrylic, and by treatment 
with potassium hydrate should be decomposed into its potassium-salt. 

Experiments were made in this direction with the following 
results:— 

A quantity of an alcoholic solution of the compound obtained by boil-. 
ing coumarin with sodium hydrate was treated with iodide of methyl 
in a sealed tube and heated to 100® for about three hours. On opening 
the tube, the reaction was found to he complete. The alcohol was 
distilled o£E and ' water added; this caused an oil to separate ixi 
quantity. 

On distilling this oil it was found to boil at 278—280®, very little 
coming over on||^either side of this temperatxu’e. It was analysed, and 
gave the following numbers:— 

I. •2588 of substance gave 
•6495 of CO 2 and 
•142 ofHgO. 

II. *273 of substance gave 
•6882 of CO 2 and 
•1565 of H 2 O. 

Tbeoiy for CuHisOa- 

Oarbon . 68*75 

Hydrogen. 6*25 

This substance has therefore the composition of the methylic deri- 
T^tive of inethyiortlxoxyphenylaoryHc acid, and may be written thus, 
0^(OOH8 ),OjH^OO(OCH#), and is formed from the sodium com- 
poand simpiy by tbe substitution of that metal by metbyl. It is tbe 


tBixperunent. 

I. 11. 

68-44 68-71 

6-09 6-37 
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metliylic etiher of an, acid I propose to call «-^»e^Ay2Ior^ilio^BJ(pAe»^yZaor^/Z^c 
acid, 

A portion of this etherj before it had been distilled, was boiled with 
alcoholic potassium hydrate, which decomposed it, and after adding* 
water and boiling off the alcohol, hydrochloric acid was added in 
excess; this cansed an oily substance to separate, which crystallised 
very beautifully on cooling. 

This acid was also prepared in a different manner. A quantity of 
the compound obtained by boiling cohmarin with sodium hydrate was 
dissolved in alcohol and mixed with only enough methylic iodide to 
combine with half the sodium: the mixture was. heated in a sealed* 
tube to 150® for five or six hours : the resulting product was a pale-- 
coloured fluid. The alcohol was distilled off, and on cooling a syrupy 
mass was obtained, and on dissolving it in water only a trace of oily 
product was fotind to be present; this was removed with ether. The 
clear aqueous solution was boiled and acidified with hydrochloric acid; 
the new acid then separated as an oil, but solidified to a crystalline 
mass on cooling. 

It was not found practicable to purify it by crystallisation from 
alcohol, but after trying various solvents, ordinary acetic acid (about 
50 p.o.) was found to answer the purpose. After crystallisation from 
this acid, it gave on analysis the following numbers ;— 

’2458 of substance gave 
‘608 of 00a and 
•1245ofHaO. 

Theory for OioHioO*. Experiment. 

Carbon . 67*41 67’45 

Hydrogen -... - 5*61 5*62 

This compound then has exactly the composition of methylorthoxy- 
phenylacrylic acid, and when fused with potassium hydrate also yields 
salicylic acid, but in other respects it is entirely different. It melts at 
88—89®, the other at 182—183®, and is very much more soluble in 
alcohol, <&c. This is why I have called it a-methylorthoxyphenyl- 
acrylic acid. 

This new acid is moderately soluble in ordinary acetic acid, and 
separates from it, on cooling, in beautiful glistening crystals, which 
generally lose their lustre on drying. 

Sodium salt .—Obtained by boiling this acid with the theoretical 
quantity of sodium carbonate. It is excessively soluble in water, and 
dries up to a gummy mass. 

Copper sodt: bright yellowish-green precipitate. 

FerHo' salt: pale brown precipitate. 

Silver salt, OioH 9 Ag 03 .=This comes down as a white crystalline pre¬ 
cipitate on adding silver nitrate to the sodium salt. The filtrate from 
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this deposits a small qnaistity of salt, on standing, as a white powder, 
which when seen under the microscope is composed of distinct crystals. 
It gave on analysis the following nmnbers:— 

T. *4118 of substance gave 
•1668 of silver = 37*83 p.o. 
n. *6102 of substance gave 
*1927 of silver = 87*76 p.c. 

The above formula requires 37*8 p.c. 

Action of Heat on some of the above Goimiann Derivatives, 

These substances are modified in a remarkable manner when heated. 
If a mixture of an alcoholic solution of the compound obtained by 
boiling coumarin with sodium hydrate be mixed with metbylic iodide 
in about theoretical quantities, and heated in a sealed tube to 160°, 
instead of 100°, the product after removal of the alcohol, <fcc,, is an 
oil as in the other case; but when decomposed with alcoholic 
potassium hydrate, yields the salt of an acid which fuses only at a 
high temperature. 

Moreover if the oil produced by heating the sealed tubes to only 
100° C. (and which produces a very fusible acid, a-methylorthoxy- 
phenylacrylic acid), be heated alone in a sealed tube to 160—166° for 
a few hours, and then decomposed with alcoholic potassium hydrate, 
it yields the same difiBcultly fusible acid. On examining the oil 
which was purified by distillation and used for analysis (p, 418), it 
was found to give on decomposition a mixture of the fusible and difii- 
cultly fusible acids; therefore by the influence of heat alone this sub¬ 
stance is changed. 

This difficultly fusible acid was purified by crystallisation from 
alcohol and submitted to analysis. 

I. *261 of substance gave 
*6466 of CO 2 and 
•182 of H 2 O. 
n. *206 of substance gave 
*606 of 002 and 
•105 ofHgO. 

Theoiy for CjoHioOs- 

Carbon.. 67*41 

Hydrogen. 6*61 

It has therefore the same composition as the easily fusible one, 
but its melting point is 182—183°. It is in fact identical with the 
acid obtained by treating the hydride of methylsalicyl with acetic 
anhydride and sodium acetate, and called in this paper ^^methylorfch- 
<nEyphenylacrjlic or methylcoumaric acid. 


Experiment. 

I. II. 

67*64 67*31 

5*61 6*68 
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The easily fusible op a-acid on being heated to its boiling-point, and 
then purified by crystallisation, was found to be changed, and con- 
■verted into the /3-acid fusing at 183®. 

It has been seen that the methylic derivative of the a-acid is con¬ 
verted by heat into that of the j8-acid. Neither of these compounds 
are acted upon by alcoholic ammonia at 100®, and of course if the 
temperature be raised above 150®, the reaction virtually takes place on 
the /3-Gompounds. On heating a mixture of either of these substances 
to 200® for 10 or 14 hours, with alcoholic ammonia, the product on 
cooling deposits crystals: these were collected, recrystallised, and 
submitted to analysis. The following results were obtained: 

I. ‘282 of substance gave 
•697 of COi and 
•169 ofHaO. 

II. -2745 of substance gave 
•6795 of OO 2 and 
•157 of H 2 O. 

Experiment. 

Theory for OjoIl 902 (NH^. I. IL 


Carbon . 67-79 67*41 67-5 

Hydrogen ... 6*21 6*26 6-35 


This substance is therefore ^-methylorthoxyphenylaorylamide. 

OioH^OaCNHa) = C6H4(OH30)®,02H2,CO(NH2). 

It is moderately soluble in alcohol, from which it crystallises in 
beautiful white needles. It melts at 191—192®. 

Action of PentacKloriie of PJu^sphorus on a-MethyloHhoxyphenylacrylie 

Acid, 

When this acid is mixed with phosphorus pentachloride, chemical 
action sets in with energy, and the mixture becomes fluid, hydrochloric 
acid being abundantly given oS. The product, when treated with 
ammonia, yields an amide insoluble in water. This, when crystallised 
from alcohol, was found to be ^-metbylorthoxyphenylacrylamide. The 
aqueous filtrate from the preparation of this amide on being acidified 
with hydrochloric acid gave a white precipitate of an acid, which was 
purified by crystallisatiou from alcohol. It gave the following num¬ 
bers ;— 

•2415 of substance gave 
•594 of OO 2 and 
•121 ofHaO, 

Theory for CjoHCioOa. Experiment. 

Carbon . 67’44 '67'08 

Hydrogen . 5-61 6'66 
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This acid fuses at about 188% and is therefore ^-methylorthoxy- 
pbenylacrylio acid. 

An analogous experiment was made in which carbon disulphide 
was mixed with the phosphorus pentachloride and the acid, to keep 
the temperature low, but the result was the same. 

We therefore see that heat and also powerful chemical action con¬ 
vert the a- into the /8-compounds. 

Hut why are these substances isomeric and not identical ? Of 
course it is evident that two acids having their composition might 
exist thus: 


06H4(OH)o.OaH3.CO(OMe), 

which is orthoxyphenylaorylate of methyl, or in other words, a couraa- 
rate of methyl, and • 

C«H4(OMe)^C,H2.CO(OH), 

methylorthoxyphenylacrylic acid, or methylcoumaric acid. 

Both of these compounds would form metallic derivatives, and at 
first sight this might be thought to be an explanation of the difElcuIty, 
but I think it is not consistent with experiment. 

As already stated, if the methylic ether of the a-acid which is pro¬ 
duced at low temperatures, aud of course yields the a-acid when 
treated with alcoholic potassinm hydrate, &c., be heated to 150®, it is 
changed into the j8-methylic ether and yields the jS-acid. 

The methylic ether of the ot-acid has all the hydrogens of its 
hydroxyls replaced by methyl, so that the effebt of heat cannot cause 
any change of position to take place in this respect, and there is no 
ground for supposing that the alkali in one case should remove the 
methyl from the phenolic position, and in the other from the OO(OH) 
group, experiment always showing that the phenolic is the more diffi¬ 
cult to influence of the two. 

Again, when the alkaline compound of coumarin obtained by boiling 
coumarin with caustic alkali is treated with enough methylic iodide to 
remove half the metal, a salt of the os-acid is produced. In mixed 
compounds, I believe that the metal replacing phenolic hydrogen, is 
much more readily acted upon, than that replacing hydrogen in the 
00 (0B[) group. 

If the a-acid were the methyl ether of orthoxyphenylacrylic acid, 
C«H*(OH)^0^H^,0O(OM;e), 

.we should expect it to give with phosphorus pentachloride methylic 
chloride and the chloride of orthoxyphenylacryl; in fact, to behave 
like oil of gaultheria under similar oircumstant^s; but instead of this, 
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it is converted into the chloride of the (3-aoid, yielding, with ammonia, 
the amide. 

These acids being both derived from conmarin, which is an ortho- 
componnd, are necessarily ortho-acids, which is also seen by their yield¬ 
ing salicylic acid when fused with potassium hydrate; and if coumarin 
be the anhydride of coumaric acid, it is difEicult to understand that 
there can be any difference of structure in the group which represents 
the radicle of these acids, viz.:— 

0gH4(0H)^02H2. 

so that it appears probable that we must seeh for an explanation of 
their isomerism from other sources than that of position. 

From the formation of the a-acid there can be no doubt that the 
metallic compounds of coumarin examined by R. Williamson are 
salts of an unstable acid, isomeric with coumaric acid. 

I hope to investigate this subject more fully, and to make analogous 
experiments with the homologues of coumarin. 

Appended is a table showing some of the differences of properties 
between the methyl-para and a- and |S-methylorthoxyphenylacrylic 
acids. 



I, 

II. 

III. 


Methylparoxy- 
phenylacrylic acid. 

/9-Methylorthoxy- 
pheuylacrylio acid, i 

a-Methylorthoxy- 
pbonylacrylic acid. 

Fusing points .... 

171°C. 

182—18S°0. 

88—89*0. 

Colour of ferric salt. 

Brown precipitate. 

Pale-brown preci- 
pitate* 

Pale-brown precipi¬ 
tate. 

copper „ 

Pale bluish-green 
precipitate. 

Q-roen precipitate, 
yellower and 
darker than I. 

A bright yellowieh- 
^een precipitate, 
darker than I and 
II. 

1 p.o. solution of*] 
sodium salt, with V 
OaCl 2 and BaOlg J 

A oiysballine white 
precipitate. 

— 


2i p.c. solution of "| 
sodium salt, with > 
CaOlaandBaplaJ 

Ditto 

A white precipitate. 





A p.c. solution 
of this sodium salt 
deposits a large 
quantity of the 
salt on cooling in 
wliite satiny orys- 
talline masses. 

A 2i p 0 . solution 
of the sodium salt 
remains clear on 
cooling; the salt 
is only deposited 
on concentration, 
when it separates 
in crystals. 

The sodium salt is 
excesswely soluble 
in water, and, when 
evaporated, dries 
up to a gummy 
mass. 
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Tlie formation of tlie acids from the aromatic aldehydes by the use 
of an anhydride and a metallic salt is not easy to understand. 1 will 
take the formation of cinnamic acid as a typical case. 

This acid has already been obtained from benzoic aldehyde by the 
action of acetyl chloride, by Bertagnini, and also by heatings a mix¬ 
ture of this aldehyde and acetic acid in the presence of hydrochloric 
acid or a small quantity of zinc chloride, by Hugo Schiff; and there 
is no donbt that there is a certain amount of analogy between these 
reactions and the one under consideration, the remarkable part of the 
latter being the absolute necessity of the presence of a metallic salt. 
If the reaction succeeded without this it could be easily accounted 
for thus— 


2 O 7 H 6 O + C 4 H 6 O 3 = 2aH803 + HsO. 


this reaction taking place in two phases, thus— 

I. OeHs-COH CH3.CO. CeH5.OH.OH.OO. 

+ >0 = >0 + 2 H 3 O. 

CeHe-COH CHa.CO'^ CeHs. CH.CH.CO^ 

2 mols. benzoic aldehyde. Cinnamic anhydride. 

IL CeH5.CH.CH.CO. 

>0 + H2O = 2C6H5.OH.OH.CO (OH). 
CeH5.CH.CH.C0-^ 

Cinnamic anhydride. Cinnamic a^id. 

Of course if we suppose that only half the above quantity of ben¬ 
zoic aldehyde takes part in the reaction, instead of getting cinnamic 
anhydride we should get acetooinnamic anhydride— 

CoH6.0H.CH.CO^ 

CH^-CC/ 


which afterwards would decompose with the water produced in the 
reaction into acetic and cinnamic acid. 

But we know that benzoic aldehyde does not act in this manner 
when heated with acetic anhydride, but yields only the diacetate of 
faenzylene— 


OeHsOHj 


(OOsHsO), 

(OOgHsO). 


It is possible that the formation of this substance precedes that of 
the acid, and I am about to make experiments in this direction j but if 
this be the case, it is difidcult to understand why sodium acetate, or 
any analogous salt, should cause this compound to decompose into 
acetic, and cinnamic acids; all we know is that the product of the 
reaction contains, when cold, an acid cinnamate. 
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I have not obtained any satisfactory results by the use of valeric 
anhydride and a valerianate on the aromatic anhydrides, but the 
formation of valeric coumarin would make it appear probable that 
new substances may be produced in this manner. 

The acids described in this paper have been named as belonging to 
the ordinary acrylic series ; those obtained by the use of acetic anhy¬ 
dride are certainly such, but it is doubtful if those produced with 
other anhydrides are strictly so. Acrylic, crotonic, and angelic acids 


are nsualljr written.— 

OH.CHs, 

CH.OsHi 

OH.OjHe 

CO(OH) 

OO(OH) 

1 

00 (OH) 

therefore the phenylated acids should be— 


OH.COH.OeHs) 

qH.(0aH,.06H») 

CH.( 0 sH.. 06 H») 

CO (OH) 

OO(OH) 

c!o(OH) 

Phenyl aeiylio. 

Phenyl crotonic. 

Phenyl angelic. 

instead of ;which they are— 


CH.(OH.OaH») 

qHs.( 0 *H*. 0 ,H*) 

CHa(0sH*.0,H5) 

do (OH) 

dO(OH) 

do (OH) 

if we assume, as is most 

likely to be the case, 

that the oxygen of the 


aldehyde removes two atoms of hydrogen from the methyl of the pro¬ 
pionic or butyric anhydrides, and does not attack in any way the CH 2 in 
union with the.OO(C)H). Fittig and Bieber {Jahresb. 1869, p, 584) 
write their phenylangelic acid thus: C 6 H 5 . 0 fi[. 0 H.CH 2 .OH 2 .CO(OH), 
which is the same as the above; but so long as acetic anhydride is 
employed tiue acrylic acids will of course be obtained* Thus the alde¬ 
hyde of a-toluic acid (phenylacetio) should yield with acetic anhy¬ 
dride a true phenyl crotonic acid— 

OH.CC2H3.CeH5) 

c!o(OH) 

and the aldehyde of phenylpropionic acid a true phenylangelic acid— 

OH.CC3H5.O3H3) 

CO(OH) 

In the experiments in which I employed succinic anhydride and a 
succinate with benzoic aldehyde (the reaction does not take place with¬ 
out the succinate), the oxygen of the aldehyde must have combined 
with the hydrogen of one of the OH* groups in the anhydride (unless 
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it removed one of hydrogen from each, which is not probable), and 
therefore at first produced a dibasic acid, constituted thus— 
CO(OH)—OH 2 —C—CO(OH) 

which, when giving up carbonic anhydride, wonld yield— 

OH,—0—00. (OH) 

(Sh-CsH, 

This acid would thus be phenylmethylacrylic or isophenylorotonic 
acid— 


CHs 


f {oh, 

COOH 

Methacrylic acid. 


c/CH, 

J I 0H.0,H5 
OOOH 

Phenylmethacrylio acid. 


The acids obtamed with cinnamic aldehyde belong to the CnH 2 n — 
iiCO(OH) series, of which phenylpropiolio aoid was previously the 
only representative. 

following is a list of the acids described in this paper, those in 
italics being previously known:—> 


Acids frow, JBenzoic Aldehyde, 

Phenylacrylic or tymnamio .. 

Phenylcrotonio. 

Isophenylorotonic ... 


O9H8O2 

OioHioOis 

OioBCioOg 

CiiHiaOi 


Acids from Cuminic Aldehyde, 
OumenylacryUc or isopropyloinnaanio .. 0»Hu0, 

Hydrocnmenylacrylio. 0,ja:»0, 

Hydroenmenyloro tonic. 0 mHh0» 

Hydroeumenylangelio ..... Oj^HieOs 

A<iids from Anisio Aldehyde. 

Methylparoxyphenylaorylio. OioHwO, 

Hydromethylparoxyphenylaorylio. 0 jiHi,O, 

Methylparoxyphenylcrotonic. OuHuOs 

Methylparoxyphenylangelio . OisHwO, 

Acids from MethylsalioyUo Aldehyde amd Cowmomn. 

........ .0,,H„0, 

0-MethylorthoxyphenylacryHc. OwHidOs 

Methyiorthoxyphenyicrotonio.*_ 

M^ylorthostyphenylangelic... •.. 
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Acids from Cinnamic Aldehyde. 


Oinnamenylacrylio . OiiHioO^ 

Hydrocinnamenylacrylic... OiiHis02 

Ginnamenylcrotonic. 0i2Hi2O2 

Oinnamenylangelic .. . . OisHiiOg 


XII.— Pigmentum Nigrum^ the Bloch Colouring Matter contained m 

Hair <md Feathers. 

By Bi. Hodgkinson and H. C. Sorbt. 

Colourless feathers or hair dissolve completely in w^m dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid forming colourless solutions. 

Black or dark brown feathers, &c., when so treated, yield a brown 
or red solution, and leave a black, amorphous substance, insoluble in 
acids and alkalis, and having a composition somewhat approximating 
to that of albumin. 

These solutions in sulphuric acid give most decided absorption 
spectra, and by employing acid of certain strength, sevex’al distinct 
spectrum-giving substances may be to some extent isolated. 

The fea;thers of the common rook are the best source of this pig¬ 
mentary substance, containing about 1 per cent. In brown feathers, 
such as partridge-tail feathers, the amount of black pigment does not 
exceed 0'2 per cent. 

A mean of 10 analyses of pigment from several species of Oorvus, 

gave. 0 65'4 H4'2S 17 8*5 

Oiconia alba (mean of two) •, 56*5 4*8 8*6 

Oorvus pica ( „ „ ) .. 49*6 4*8 7*6 

The composition of ogg-albumin is very similar, the difference being 
mostly in the nitrogen and additional sulphur:— 

Albumin. 0 53*6 H 7*0 N 16'6 S 1*6 

and that the pigment is derived from albumin is not improbable. 

Pigmentum nigrum is, however, with difficulty decomposed by strong 
acids, excepting strong nitric acid, and only slowly acted upon by bro¬ 
mine, forming a body soluble in water, giving absorption at the blue 
end of the spectrum. 

It yields only traces of ammonia when ignited with soda-lime. 

Prom the analyses the formulas OiaHwNaOa, or OgHslSrOA, may be 
deduced, but as the pigment does not appear to form any definite com¬ 
pound, the formulsB cannot be proved. 
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XIII .—On tfie Gorrosion of Lead hy Water, 

By G. Bischof. 

Some eiglit montTis ago a tube was passed, in my laboratory, wbicb 
is supplied with water by the New River Company, into the slate 
cistern, so as to act as a syphon to supply some apparatus with water. 
The external surface of the tube inside the cistern was therefore alter¬ 
nately exposed to the action of air and water, according to the level of 
water in the cistern. 

Recently I noticed a white efflorescence on the greater part of the 
tube inside the cistern. An adjoining cistern of sheet lead with a lead 
overflow pipe fixed into the bottom shows nowhere any such corrosion. 
On cutting the tube it became evident that it is a composition tube, 
that is to say, a lead tube containing some antimony. On analysis it 
was found to be composed of:— 


Lead. 98*3 

Antimony,. 1*7 


100*0 

Although the external diameter of the tube is only ^ inch, 0*29 gram 
of efflorescence was obtained per foot by gentle rubbing. This dried 
at 100® 0. contained 1*02 per cent, of sulphuric acid, corresponding 
with 4*1 per cent, of sulphate of lead. The remainder, excepting 
1*18 per cent, of a residue insoluble in nitric acid, is carbonate of lead. 

The alternate exposure to air and water appears not essential to the 
corrosion, as I have observed a similar effect when the same tubing 
remained constantly under water. The interior of the tube has also 
been corroded, although of course no permanent efflorescence could be 
formed, owing to the rapid flow of the water. 

The frequent practice of plumbers of using composition tubing in 
connection with water-supplies is, therefore, highly reprehensible, 
being fraught with considerable danger to the health of those using 
ihe water for drinking or cooking. 
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The Effect of Heat on Voltaic Circuits completed by an 
Electrolyte. ByW. Hbllbsbk (Oomjpt, rend.^ Ixxxiv, 8S—85).— 
Du Monoel has shown that when one pole of an electrolyte is heated, a 
thermo-electric action sets in, causing a cnrrenfc, in which the hot pole 
is positive. This action may be intensified by heating the upper part 
of a tube filled with a solution of copper sulphate, in the interior of 
which a slip of copper is sealed, while a similar slip is introduced in 
the lower portion. The hot liquid remains at the surface and ooppei‘ 
deposits on the upper electrode. If magnetic spirals be used, the 
thread of which consists of copper tubes, through one of which cold 
water is passed, while superheated steam is blown through the othei*, 
magnetic effects are produced, which explain the magnetic condition of 
the earth by referring it to its unequal temperature. If the smoky 
flame of a paraflSin candle be used as electrolyte, and a current frorri 
40 Leolanch6” elements, or 30 biohrome elements be passed across 
it, the negative wire becomes coated with a deposit of carbon, which 
has a tendency to arch over to the positive pole. If the two deposits 
be brought hear each other, a series of biulliant sparks, resembling 
the electric light, passes between the two poles. If a long wire, rolled 
parallel to another on a coil, be substituted for the short wire which 
usually connects the interrupter of a Ruhmkorff’s coil with its con¬ 
denser, a strong spark, depending for its length *on the size of the con*» 
denser and the nature of the insulation (mica is the beet insulator) 
passes between the two ends of the wire, if they are kept slightly 
apart. It has tension enough to pass through several millimeters of 
air, when produced by one Bunsen’s cell, a medium-sized coil, and a 
secondary wire 10 meters long. W, R. 

Electric Conducting Power of Water. By P. Kohlrausoh 
(JDmgl, jpohjt J*., ccxxii, 288—284).—^The water was prepared in as 
pure a sta^ as possible b;y distilling it from potassium permanganate, 
caustic potash, and potassium bisulphate, in order to destroy organic 
compounds and retain acids and ammonia. The product thus obtained 
was redistilled through a platinum condenser and collected in a 
platinum dish, in which the resistance was at once determined. The 
inner surface of this dish formed one electrode, and a smaller dish 
concentrically attached formed the other. The mercury-rosistanoe of 
the intermediate space had been determined experimentally. Although 
the conducting powers (/«) thus obtained varied considerably, it was 
never more than 1*3; the smallest value the author obtained amounted 
for 22® to h X lOio 5= 0*72, It cannot, however, be supporod that this 

VOL, 2 0 
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3 a.Tinib©r represents the true electric conducting power of pure water, 
as a quick distillation increased the conducting power, probably by 
liquid portions being carried over mechanically, while too slow a dis¬ 
tillation could not be allowed, as the distillate began to assume a 
greater conducting power, even when left for some time in the 
platinum dish. Although the water obtained in the above manner 
may represent one of the purest qualities ever prepared, it cannot be 
supposed that it was perfectly pure, and consequently the value 
Jc = 0’000000000072 cannot be regarded as more than a superior 
limit. Practically, however, this number undoubtedly indicates thai 
water is a galvanic non-conductor, as we can easily estimate that a 
column of the above water of the length of 1 mm. represents the same 
resistance that would be ofFered by a copper wire of the same diameter 
and of a length equal to the diameter of the moon’s orbit. Commercial 
absolute alcohol exhibited a conducting power four times as great as 
that of the above water. !Redistiliation brought the alcohol to 
h X lOio = 0‘84; ether showed h X lOio <0*01. 

The author gives a few examples showing how delicate an indication 
of the pnriiy of water is afforded by its conducting power. By 
leaving it at rest in the platinum dish under a well-closed bell-jar, the 
conducting power of a distillate of ft X lOio = 0*77 rose in five hours 
to 1%5, in twenty hours to 3*5, in eighty hours to 8 * 6 , and in forty-four 
days to 30- Tobacco smoke increased its conducting power in a short 
time very -considerably. One miUioneih part of H 2 SO 4 or HNOs 
(i.e. one drop in about 60 litres) increased the conducting power of 
the water ten times. While the conducting power of water distilled 
through a platinum cooler was h X lOio == 2*4, it was equal to 7*3 
when a glass vessel was used. 

Various samples of snow and rain-water gave conducting powers 
between h X lOi© = 4'1 and 19*8. 

These results show how it is that former observations gave higher 
figures for the condaicting power of pure water. On the other hand, 
it may he perceived how convenient and sensitive a test for the purity 
of water is afforded by its conducting power. D. B, 

Belation between the Absorbing Powers of Bodies for Heat;^ 
and ^eir Ohexoical Equivalents, By M. Aymoistwht (JSult 8oe, 
CMm. [2], xxvi, 535—540).—The paper describes the experimental 
researc3ies and theoretical coufiderations which have led the author to 
the following conclusions:—1, The atomic absorbing power is con¬ 
stant for elementary substances, dissolved in the same medium, or 
entering into combinations chemically analogous. 2 , When the tem¬ 
perature of a source of heat of a given kind is raised, the absorbing 
powers of the bodies receiving the radiations from that source are all 
lowered in the same proportion. E,. E, 

On the Else of Temperature occasioned by passing Steam 
into Saline Solutions, and on the Temperature of the Vapours 
:^m Saline Solutions- By F. G. O. Muller Ohem. Ges. Bar., 
1629—1632).—^It is shown that saliue solutions into which steam 
is passed begm to boil at temperatures considerably under their 
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maximum boiling point, and tbat this maximum point is attained but 
slowly; also that the temperature of such boiling solutions is higher 
the more slowly the boiling proceeds. A thermometer placed in the 
vapour arising from these liquids does not register more than 100 ®. 
This is not, however, to be regarded as the true temperature of the 
vapour, inasmuch as in the act of condensation latent heat becomes 
sensible and acts upon the thermometer. M, M. P. M. 

Specific Weights of Gases—^Lecture Experiment. By P G. 0. 
MiiLLBE (JDeut, Ghem. Oes, Ber.^ ix, 1626).—The weight of a given 
volume of air may be determined by boiling a little water in a half¬ 
litre flask closed with a well-fitting caoutchouc stopper carrying a 
tube drawn to a fine orifice; sealing off the tube; cooling the flask with 
ice, and weighing; then admitting air and weighing again. If dilute 
sulphuric acid be employed instead of water, and if the boiling be 
continued until fumes of the acid begin to come off, an almost perfect 
vacuum may be obtained in the flask. In this case the neck of the 
flask must be drawn out before the experiment, and sealed ofl at the 
proper moment. Having determined the weight of a given volume of 
air, the weight of the same volume of any other gas may be deter¬ 
mined by passing a current of the gas through a tared flask, chasing 
the flask and weighing it; the difference between the weight of the 
flask full of air and the weight of the same full of the gas to be deter¬ 
mined gives the weight of the latter. M. M. P. M. 

On the Errors resulting from the Application of the Law of 
Mixture of Vapours^ in the Determination of their Density. 
By L, Troost and P. Hautefbuillb CGom'pi, rend,, Ixxxiii, 975— 
977),—The vapour-density of certain substances has lately been deter¬ 
mined by applying Dalton’s law on the tensions of mixed gases, toge¬ 
ther with Boyle’s and Gay-Lussac’s laws, to a mixtuie of the vapour 
of the substance with air or even with another vapour, as in the case 
of Wurtz’s experiments on the vapour-density of pentachlorid© of 
phosphorus. It has been sho\vn in previous communications (^OompL 
rend,, Ixxxiii, 220 and 233, also p. S3 of this volume) that the appH- 
oation o£ those laws must result in a considerable error in the vapour- 
density of the substance 5 experiments have now been made showing 
the extent of this error. 

Known weights of silicinm and carbon chlorides were introduced 
into a modified form of Gay-Lussac’s vapour-density apparatus, and 
the volumes and pressures measured at 100®. As the proportion of 
carbon cbloride was increased, the tension of the vapour of the silieium 
chloride diminished. 

The vapour-density of the silicinm chloride calculated by means of 
the theoretical vapour-density of the carbon chloride increased from 
6*27 to 8'20, while the vapour-density of the silieium chloride, when 
measured in the absence of any other vapour, was found to vary only 
between 5*94 and 6*00. 

This is the explanation of the varying densities found by Wurtz for 
the vapour of phosphorus pentachloride diffused in the vapour of the 
trichloride. Even when the vapour is mixed with air, tl»o error is 

2 0 2 
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very considerable, altbongh of course mucb less than in the case of a 
heavy vapour. This is shown by experiments made on a mixture of 
phosphorus pentachloride and air, in which the calculated density 
varied from 6'14 to 6’15. F. D. B. 


On the Quantile of Heat absorbed by certain Substances. 
By M. Atmonnet (^Oompt. Ixxxiii, 9?1—973).—The quantities 
of heat absorbed by solutions of metallic salts in water, of iodine and 
sulphur in carbon disulphide, and of many organic liquids have been 
measured, and the results are given. The coefficient of atomic absorp¬ 
tion (u) is calculated by the formula:— 


a 


AE 

DN 


where A = the coefficient of absorption, 
E = the atomic weight. 

D = the density, 

N = the number of atoms. 


The following table gives the values of (a) and (A) :— 


YaHous I/i.quid8^ A. a. 

Sodium sulphocarbonate Na^CSa-DHaO.. 0*8087 8*74 

Water.. 0*8020 8*61 

Amyl alcohol . 0*7752 3*49 

Acetic acid:. 0*7281 8*43 

Ethyl alcohol... 0*3992 3*41 

Methyl alcohol .. 0*6879 3*42 

Chloroform . 0*2516 3'86 

Turpentine... 0*5805 2*58 

Toluene. 0*4938 2*38 

Benzene. 0*4866 2*39 

Suhsicmces dissolved in Water, 

Ferric chloride .. 0*9329 4*32 

Strontium chloride. 0*9014 4*07 

Acid potassium sulphate.. 0*8926 4*00 

Zinc chloride .^...... 0*8591 3*99 

Sodium chloride. 0*8557 3*97 

Zinc bromide. 0*8423 8*93 

Zinc iodide... 0*8356 3*91 

Barium chloride . 0*8289 3*81 

Ammonium nitrate .. 0*8221 8*71 

Calcium chloride. 0*8054 3*65 

Water... 0*8020 8*61 

Manganese chloride. 0*7852 3*47 

^uibstances dissdVoed in Oarion Disulphide, 

disalphide. 01208 1-21 

. 01200 1-24 

STilplior....... 0-1185 1-18 
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From this table tbe following conclusion is drawn :—Tbe coefficient 
of atomic absorption is constant: (1) for all substances dissolved in 
tbe same liquid; (2) for all substances^f similar obemical constitution. 

F. D, B. 

Dissociation. By A. Horstmann (JDeut, Ohem. Qes. Ber,, ix, 
1625—6).—Tbe author’s experiments were carried out with ammo¬ 
nium carbamate. They lead to tbe following results:— 

1 . Dissociation is not carried so far in presence of one of the pro¬ 
ducts of the action, as it is in a vacuum. 

2. The decrease in dissociation becomes greater as tbe pressure of 
that product of the action wbicb remains in excess, increases; tbe 
laws regulating tbis decrease in dissociation may be formulated matbe- 
matically. 

3. Tbe tension-decrease of each constituent of tbe compound is 
equal for tbe same pressure, provided tbat the molecule of the com¬ 
pound contains equal numbers of molecules of each constituent 
(sal ammoidac, for instance). 

4. If, on the other hand, more molecules of one constituent are 
present in the compound than of tbe other (ammonium carbamate, <&c.), 
then the action of each constituent varies, dissociation being decreased 
to a greater extent by the presence of that constituent, the largest 
number of molecules ox which are present in the compound. 

5. Dissociation is decreased by the same constituent in the same pro«< 
portion at all temperatures, provided that tbe pressure exerted by the 
constituent in excess stands in the same proportion to the dissociation- 
tension m mcm as corresponds with tbe temperature of the experiment. 

M. M, P. M* 


On tib.6 Soft and Senai-flnld States of Aggregatilon. Bege* 
lation and KeciystaUieation, By L. Pfaunulbr (Wien, Ahad, 
Ber,f Ixxiii, 249—266).—This paper consists of four divisions. In the 
first of these, tbe author discusses tbe definition and classidcation of 
semi-solid bodies, which he divides into three classes—(1) plastic 
bodies; (2) really soft bodies; and (8) mixtures of these two groups* 
He defines a body aa soft, when it undergoes a change of form by 
bending, pressure, or tension, without breaking or tearing, and will 
retain its new form after the cessation of such force. Should the 
change of form be produced by the weight of the body itself, it is 
called semi-fluid, but no great distinction can be drawn between the 
two conditions of soft and semi-fluid. Plastic bodies the author 
classifies as those bodies which are soft by virtue of being mecha¬ 
nical mixtures of small solid particles with particles in the state of 
what he calls real fluidity, as for instance, wet' clay. These bodies 
are characterised by the possibility of a mechanical separation, so that 
the degree of softness cannot bo actually changed by temperature, 
but only by the different proportions of the component parts. Beal 
soft bodies he describes as homogeneous, and as divisible into two sepa¬ 
rate groups, namely: (I.) Simple chemical substances, as phosphorus, 
or pure combinations, as ice, and (2.) Intimate mixtures 
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(perhaps molecular combinations) of solid bodies, or of solids with 
liquids, as mixtures of resin or resin with turpentine, oil, &c. 

The second division consist^ of hypotheses on the occurrence of 
melting, and on the existence of semi-fluid conditions. In this, the 
author considers (1) the process of melting; (2) the perfectly soft 
condition ; (3) the temperature of softening, melting, and solidifying ; 
(4) the phenomena of bending of soft bodies; and (5) the adhesion 
of soft bodies. 

With regard to the process of melting, the author thinks the ideas 
previously held on this point to be imperfect: for, according to these 
notions, should heat be applied, say, to a piece of phosphorus, if all 
the molecules were similar in material as well as in position and 
conditions of motion, the gradually-introduced heat would only raise 
the temperature of all the molecules up to the melting point. From 
this point, should further heat be added, it can melt only the mole¬ 
cules nearest to the sonrce of this heat. If, now, we introduce only 
a portion of the heat necessary for melting the whole body (the body 
being isolated from external heat), we should then have a piece of 
solid and a quantity of liquid phosphorus both at the melting point. 
The true conditions of melting, however, the author thinks to be 
carried on in a different manner, as this pre-snpppsed similarity of 
molecular conditions cannot be arrived at, especially in the case of 
amorphous bodies, which he regards as irregular and different; he 
also considers that the temperature of the molecules is always 
different and changing, the total temperature remaining the same 
so long only as no fresh heat is introduced. If, now, heat is applied 
gradually, the mean temperature rises, and at last a point is reached 
when the molecules which have attained their highest activity leave 
the solid and assume an increasing motion in' the liquid state. With 
regard to the “ soft condition,” the author says that the body is first 
soft and then semi-fluid, and that bodies in the so-caUed soft state of 
aggregation, are mixtures of solid groups of molecules with liquid 
ones, that is to say, moving molecules which are constantly changing 
places with the solid ones. 

With regard to regelation and recrystallisation, after mentioning 
some of the arguments used by Faraday, Forbes, Tyndall, Helmholtz, 
and others, tbe author goes on to state that his present ideas ( Wien, 
JJcad, Ber* Bd., lix) are nearly identical with those which he held 
formerly, and bear the same relation to the theories advanced by 
J. and W. Thomson and Helmholtz. 

The two opinions can stand side by side; :|egelation could still be 
possible, according to the author’s theory, where no ;pressure is at 
hand, or where this (as in the case of other bodies besides ice) pro¬ 
duces no lowering of the melting point. The latter, furthered by the 
ice melting, increases also the tiumber of the fluid molecules and must, 
therefore, help the action of regelation. A pull, instead of pressure, 
acts in an opposite manner, thus impeding the change; therefpre, 
perhaps, the only point of contradiction which appears to exist 
betw^n the experiments of these physicists and the author’s present 
theory may be withdrawn, viz., that regelation can be brought 
'alsout only through pressure and not by tension. The explanations 
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wWch the author attempts in this paper have, he sajs, one and the 
same principle for their foundation, namely, ivhat he calls “ the 
variation of separate molecules, and through that the possible con¬ 
currence of the same,” He has already shown (^Pogg. Jv^elborndy 
182) that this principle may be brought into close relation to the 
principle of natural science, which he terms the struggle for exist¬ 
ence (Kampf urns Dasein). This shows itself most plainly in the 
phenomena of bending in soft bodies and of regelation; if the mole¬ 
cules of a body be brought into a crushed position or strained circum¬ 
stances by external inhuenoes,—variation, concurrence, or agreement, 
enable it to conform to these circumstances or position. The most 
important molecules under these conditions, are those which are 
most freely movable; by their means, the position of the molecules 
which are crushed to the greatest extent is determined, and they can 
be replaced by others more favourably situated in the mass. The 
changeability and mobility made possible by the variation of the 
molecules, and the property of fitting and conforming thereby brought 
about, the author believes to play a most important part in the 
unorganised, as well as in the organised world. He suggests that 
physiologists might find in this transference of molecules the expla¬ 
nation of the changing of organs in suiting themselves to niew circum¬ 
stances and new functions. He brings forward the idea that the 
motion of molecules is brought about as if they were conscious of a 
purpose, or led by one common idea; this, of course, he only suggests, 
but considers that they seem to follow one law,, that of the increase 
of entrophy- J. M. T. 

The Application of the Principle of Dissimilar Molechles 
to the Explanation of the Phenomena of Supersaturated 
Solutions, Superfused Bodies, Spontaneous Explosions, and 
the Gradual Crystallisation of Amorphous Bodies. By 
L. Pfaundubk {Wien. Ahad. Per,, Ixxiii, 2te Abth. 574—683).— 
In the commencement of this paper, the author refers to the ideas 
promulgated in his former paper, published in the same journal 
( Wien. Ahad. Per., Ixxiii), bearing considerably on the questions he 
raises in the present communication. (L) With regard to the 
solidification of supersaturated solutions, he thinks that before a 
crystal can be formed in one of these solutions, a certain number 
of molecules must be below the temperature at which the crystals 
begin to form, ihe time occupied before this takes place being directly 
proportional to the strength and temperature of the solution. For 
instance, before a crystal of sodium sulphate can be formed in a super¬ 
saturated solution, a quantity of the molecules which are, at all 
events, partially Associated in the solution,” must meet in such 
a manner as not only to form the compound NTaaBO^.lOHsO, but 
also with so little energy and in such a state of aggregation, as to 
form and remain as a crystal molecule.” The author takes into con¬ 
sideration supersaturated solutions of gases, which he thinks have 
been proved to exist, in these, he considers that when a solution 
or liquid is heated, before ebullition can take place, certain molecules 
attain a critical point, at which they move freely to and fro in the 
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liquid without the formation of bubbles till several meet. In this 
case, he entertains the idea that a liquid at the boilings point, without 
bubbles, may have a higher boiling point than when the evolution of 
bubbles takes place. With regard to the ^adual transformation of 
bodies from the amorphous to the crystalline state, the author con¬ 
siders that the former is necessarily not so stable a condition as the 
crystalline; in all bodies, difference of temperature ocour^ when, 
in amorphous, bodies, cei*tam molecules will move more freely than 
others, as in the case of the gas-molecules in supersaturated gas 
solutions; these, he thinks, will gradually assume the Crystalline 
form, this transformation eventually extending through the whole 
mass, and being materially assisted by external shocks, &o., as in the 
case of steel anvils, Ac. The author concludes with the supposition 
that the reasoning concerning this gradual change from amorphous 
to crystalline structure may find application in certain geological 
changes. J. M. T. 

On 9upersatorated Saline Solutions. By J. O. Gbbnfell 
(F ree, See., xxv, 124J.—The author has made many experiments by 

placing drops of the solutions on different surfaces in various positions, 
and from the results he draws the following conclusions:— 

1 . Exposure to air and dust has no effect on some supersaturated 
solutions. 

2. The sulphates are the most sensitive. Exposure of a clean glass 
plate for half-an-hour to the air of the laboratory, caused nearly all 
the drops of sodium sulphate put upon it to crysi^lise at once, whilst 
the same plate, recently cleaned, is quite inactive. 

3. Even the sulphate are unaffecl^d by the dust of the open air, and 
generally hy that of ordinary rooms. 

4. Anhydrous salts, or modified salts, sometimes new, are produced 
by the spontaneous evaporation of the solutions in drops. 

6 . Drops can be rapidly touched on their surface with crystals of 
tibie same salt without crystallising. 

6 . Greasy surfaces, whether films or lenses, have no effect. 

7. The shape of the vessel has, sometimes, a material influence on 
the possibility of obtaining a supersaturated solution. 

8 . Air aand dirty surfaces are active on salts which apparently 
cazmot exist in air. 

9. Scratching .a hard surface will .cause a particular solution to 
oaystolliSe. 

The authmr, also, made experiments on hyperacid sodium sulphate, 
NaHs(S 04 }s, and on the solubility of decahydrated sodium sulphate in 
watear.' 

He finds that when this latter salt is added, little by little, to water, 
at 89®^ it is po^ibk to dissolve 600 parts of salt in 100 of water, and 
when the solution is h^ted^ very lifcfle salt is deposited, until a tern* 
peiature of^ 70—80® is reached, when a coinous precipitate is suddenly 
formed, as if ^ it had^ been the 10-atom salt in solution at first,' which 
underwent dissociation at a temperature of about 80®. 

c. w. w. 
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Molecular Volumes of Sulphates and Selenates. By 

O. Pettbrbson Ohem^ Qes, JBer.^ ix, 1676—1678).—The 

moleonlax volumes of crystals obtained from mixtures of sulphates and 
selenates were calculated from analyses showing the proportion ^ of 
sulphuric to selenio acid. The magnitude of the number expressing 
the molecular volume seems to rise and fall with the greater or less 
proportion of selenio acid in the compound. The author throws out 
the suggestion that the isomorphism of selenates and sulphates arises 
from an internal inter-crystallisation of the molecules. G. T. A. 

Iiecture-experiment to show the Increase of Weight on 
Burning a Taper. By Victor Meter (JDeuL Ohem, Oes, Ber,^ 
ix, 1666—1668).—^A taper is fixed at the bottom of a lamp-glass 
suspended from one arm of a balance, and containing pieces of caustic 
soda at the upper part, kept in place by wire-gauze. The apparatus 
is counterpoised either by. a weight or by a similar arrangement in 
which the taper is not lighted. G. T, A. 

Behaviour of Palladium in an Alcohol-fLame. P. WoHiiER 
(BeuL Ohem. Ges. Ber,, ix, 1713—1715).—On heating palladium in 
the form of sponge or foil in a fiame of alcohol or coal-gas, it becomes 
coated with a thick layer of soot, forming a spongy mass. On burning 
this away, the palladium remains as a skeleton, even when foil has 
been used, and is quite brittle- 

Spongy palladium does not act on ethene at 100®, or any tempera¬ 
ture below red heat, but at this temperature carbon separates out, and 
hydrogen is formed, although without using palladium the ethene was 
not changed. On marsh-gas, palladium does not act at all. When 
palladium is fused in a carbon crucible, it does not take up any carbon, 
and the above phenomena are pi*obably due to the peculiar action of 
hydrogen on the metal. In conclusion, an apparatus is described, 
by which the occlusion of hydrogen by palladium can be easily shown. 

0. S. 


Note on a Manometrlc Apparatus, with reference to a 
Recent Paper by M. Cailletet. By Migwon and Rouart (Ooin^t 
Tend., Ixxxiv, 188).—This apparatus is composed of an iron or steel 
reservoir containing mercury, and a glass tube indicating the move¬ 
ments of the liquid, the two parts of the apparatus being connected 
by an adjustable joint. 

If the manometer is for low pressures, the reservoir is oval and 
made of thin metal, but if the apparatus is for high pressures the 
reservoir is circular and very thick; the pressure acts from the interior, 
and the indicating mercury is placed in an exterior envelope. In this 
class of apparatus temperature plays an important part, for the heat 
and the pressure both tend to raise the mercury in the gauge, but in 
many cases these two effects need not be separated, as for instance in 
measuring the tensions of vapours. 

This apparatus, however, can bo made to separate perfectly the 
effect of heat from that of pressure. This is done by placing in the 
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mercury an indifEerent substance, sucb as glass, porcelain or metal, 
wHoh by its expansion balances the expansion of the mercury and the 
vessel containing it. 0. W. W. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Does Ozone combine with. Free Nitrogen in Presence of 
Alkalis to form Nitrites and Nitrates? By M. Bebthslot 
(Gompt. r&nd,^ Ixxxiv, 61—64).—Schonbein stated in 1849 that this 
reaction takes place in presence of lime-water. But Schonbein’s lime 
contained a considerable quantity of nitrates; he was correct in his 
statement, provided the ozone was prepared by slow oxidation of 
phosphorus. In Berthelot’s experiments, ozone prepared from oxygen 
by the electric discharge did not oxidise nitrogen in presence of chemi¬ 
cally pure baryta-water; but air ozonised by phosphorus yielded a 
trace of nitrate, less th^of a milligram. It appears therefore, 
that Schonbein was correct in stating that nitrous compounds are 
formed during oxidation of phosphorus, but free ozone yields hardly 
a trace in presence of alkalis and nitrogen. W. R. 


Synthesis of Water: Lecture Experiment. By F. Q. 0. 
Muller (JDeut. Chem. Ges. Ber.j ix, 1627—1628).—The orifice of a 
Daniell’s burner for the oxyhydrogen flame is passed through a cork 
into a bottomless test tube, the lower part of which is drawn out, and 
passes through a cork into one limb of a U-tube, To the other limb 
of this tube is attached a piece of glass tubing bent twice at right 
angles and dipping under water. 

The Daniell’s burner communicates with gasometers containing 
oxygen and hydrogen; the gases are ignited, the apparatus is adjusted, 
the D-tuhe being surrounded with cold water, and the outflow of the 
gases is regulated so that no bubbles of gas escape from the U-tut) 0 . 
The water produced is weighed, and the volumes of hydrogen and 
oxygen used are read off from the indicators in the gasometers. 

Other gases may he burned in the apparatus, and the products 
absorbed by suitable means. The combustion of eth;ylene, or of carbon 
monoxide, is an interesting lecture experiment. The carbon dioxide 
is absorbed in a tube containing soda-lime and calcium chloride, and 
commuiLicating with the U-tube. M. M. P. M. 


Apparatus for Demonstrating the Manufacture of Sulpliuric 
Acid. By K, Heumann (Brnb, Oliem. Oes, Bar., ix, 1737—1738). 
-—The sulphur is burned in a porcelain boat, which is isiserted into a 
short glass-tube, through which a current of air is passed by an 
aspirator. The mixture of sulphur dioxide is then passed throtigh a 
glass-cyUnder filled with coke, and then successively through three 
gl^s-globes, the first of which contains a small basin with nitric 
The three globes are provided with tubes for passing steam into 
the au^uric acid formed, which then runs back into the cylinder, 
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winch acts as a GHover’s tower. The gases escaping from the last 
globe pass through a second cylinder (G^ay-Lussac) filled with coke, 
over which sulphuric acid runs and then enter a glass-bulb to show 
that all nitrous fumes are removed. 0. S. 

Action of Dry Gaseous Hydrochloric Acid on Stilphates at 
Various Temperatures. By 0. Hknsgbn (Deut, Ohein. Oes, Ber,, 
ix, 1671—1676).—Potassium sulphate (K2SO4) is not acted on by dry 
gaseous hydrochloric acid till the temperature rises to 100®, and com¬ 
plete decomposition does not take place till a dull red heat is reached, 
when sodium chloride and sulphuric acid are formed. 

Anhydrous soditim sulphate is acted on in the same way, but a still 
higher temperature is needed. Hydrated sodium sulphate (lOHaO) 
on the other hand is converted into sodium chloride by a stream of 
hydrochloric acid gas at ordinary temperatures, and even at — 17® 
the decomposition takes place, though slowly. 

, Anhydrous lithium sulphate (Li^BO^) behaves like the correspond¬ 
ing alkaline sulphates, but Li2S04 4- H2O is decomposed at ordinary 
temperatures. 

Calcium, barium, and strontium sulphates are all nearly completely 
decomposed at a dull red heat. Anhydrous copper sulphate (CuSO*) 
is rapidly attacked by the gas, and appears to form an addition-pro¬ 
duct, CUSO4 4- 2H01. In dry air over caustic soda this body passes 
into the anhydrous sulphate, but in ordinary air it first becomes 
greenish and then forms the five-atom blue salt. The sulphate is 
either not attacked at all or only very slightly by hydrochloric acid 
gas at a strong heat. The hydrate, OuSOa + H 2O, behaves in the 
same way as the anhydrous salt. Possibly in this case the reaction is 
0 uS04,H20 4* 2H01 = CUSO 4H2OI2 4- H2O. 

' In the case of the anhydrous sulphate one might suppose such a 
decomposition as the following to take place, CuSOi 4- 2H01 « 
✓01 

01—Ou—O—S02<C , analogous to the formation of chloro- 

X0H)2 

chromic acid. No doubt the body, formed by the anhydrous sulphate 
and hydrochloric acid plays an important part in the production of 
chlorine by Deacon’s process. G. T. A. 

Dissociation of Sodium Bicarbonate at 100®. By V. XJkbain 
(Bulk Soc. Ohim, [2], xxvi, 440, 441).—^Bicarbonate of sodium enclosed 
in a flask and maintained at the temperature of 100®, does not under¬ 
go decomposition. If, however, a current of air be made to pass 
through the fiask, decomposition takes place with rapidity. This is a 
case of UiKiSociation, and, as usual, the decomposition cannot proceed 
unless the gaseous products are removed, or their tension kept below 
the tension of dissociation of the compound, which for sodium bicar¬ 
bonate at lOO®, is about 22 centimeters. These facts are pointed out 
in relation to the views held by A. Gautier on the decomposition of 
alkaline bicarbonates in blood (see Oh&m,. 80 c. */., 1876, ii, 602). The 
author, in opposition to Gautier, maintains that when the dried plasma 
is subjected to a temperature of 100®, the sodium bicarbonate is not 
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decomposed, each particle being enclosed as by a varnish, and there¬ 
fore nnder the same conditions as the salt in the closed flask. jELc 
cites in support of his position direct experiments with powdered 
bicax'bonate to which albumin, gum, or sugar had been added. 


Note on a Crystallised Compound of Salt and Water. By E. 
Bbvan (Chem. News, xxxv, 17).—Sodium chloride crystallised from 
its solution in hydrochloric acid, deposits crystals having the per¬ 
centage composition KaOl = 94*5, HaO =: 6'48. 

These contain only a slight trace of hydrochloric acid, and break 
up after a short time into the anhydrous salt and water. 

E. W. P. 


Composition of certain Phosphites. By An. Wubtz {Gompt, 
rend,, Ixxxiii, 937—940).—The question whether phosphorous acid 
should be represented by the first or the second of the following 
formulfid:— 



>OH 


Unsyimnetrical. 


Symmetncal. 


having lately come under discussion, the author is induced to publish 
analyses of the following salts, which were made in his laboratory in 
1869. 

These anatyses show that calcium phosphite is expressed by the 
formula PHOaOs; neutral barium phosphate by PHBaOs; acid 
barium phosphite by P 2 H 4 Ba 06 . 

This last salt the author represents by the constitutional for¬ 
mula— 


y-O—Ba—O 
P^OH HO^P 
\OH ho/ 


derived from symmetrical phosphorous acid, which contains trivalont 
phosphorus.’*^ P. D. B. 


Action of Calcium Sulphate on the Sulphates of the Alkalis. 
By Ditte (Oompt. rend,, Ixxxiv, 86).—Gypsum, in fine powder, 
©esnbines directly with potassium sulphate, to form small white 
nacreous plates, themselv^ composed of groups of fine transparent 

• It might, however, be equally well represented by the formula— 

Bv yO— ^Ba— Ov yBE 

EoXo- 


dadved from nnsymmetrical phosphorous acid. G[?he phosphorous others afiord 
of both znodific-aluons, via., symmetrical ethers formed by the action of 
w g.y., + SC} 2 HfiOH »« 3H01 + ^(OOaHs)#; and u’nsymtnetri- 

Prhaai^ phosphines, + O* 
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prismatic needles radiating from tlie same point. The reaction takes 
place more slowly with ai^ificially prepared calcium sulphate, or with 
anhydrite. The formula of the double salt is 2 CaS 04 .K 8 S 04 . 3 H:i 0 . 
It is decomposed slowly by water. 

If a little sulphuric acid be added to the mixture of the two sul¬ 
phates, the calcium sulphate is deposited, and after standing for 48 
hours is converted into flat transparent prisms, of the formula OaSO^. 
ISI 2 SO 4 .H 2 O. These crystals lose their water, and become dull when 
heated. 

Calcium sulphate combines in similar circumstances with rubidium 
sulphate, to form transparent needles grouped in stars. Their formula 
is 2 CaSO 4 .RbaSO 4 . 3 H 2 O. 

Ammonium sulphate also combines to form long four-sided needles, 
decomposed immediately by cold water, of the formula 0 aS 04 (NH 4 )a 
SO4.H2O. Neither sodium, lithium, magnesium, nor thallium yield 
double salts. W. it. 

Preparation of Lithium Carbonate and some New Com¬ 
pounds of Lithium from Lepidolite. Fy F. FtLsiNOKR (ArcA. 
Fharm. [3], viii, 198—219).—^After recapitulating the various pro¬ 
cesses by which pure lithium salts may be prepared from lopidoUte, 
the author mtioises them. None answered his purpose, which was to 
prepare lithium salts on a large scale for commercial purposes, for 
use in photography, in pyroteohny, &c. His own process is as fol¬ 
lows :— 

The lepidolite, reduced to fine powder, was treated with strong sul¬ 
phuric acid containing some nitric acid, in a large brick trough, at a 
gentle heat. It was heated with constant stirring till it gained con¬ 
sistency enough to be made into balls, which could be easily introduced 
into a reverberatory furnace. The slight excess of sulphuric acid was 
driven off at a gentle heat, the temperature was then raised, and the 
pieces while still hot were treated with water in vessels lined with 
lead. The residue consisted of almost pure silica, for which a market 
is easily found. As lithium does not replace potassium in alum, a 
sufficient quantity of potash is added to transform all the sulphato of 
aluminium present into alum. On evaporation the alum separates in 
powder. It is removed, dried in a centrifugal machine, and on recrys¬ 
tallisation is obtained in fine crystals. The excess of alumina is then 
precipitated from the mother-liquor ^ milk of lime, and the excoss of 
sulphuric acid by barium chloride. The barium sulphate obtained is a 
marketable article. The liquid is then evaporated, and the mixed 
chlorides of lithium, potassium, sodium, calcium, and sometimes 
barium, exhausted with absolute alcohol. The lithium and calcium 
chlorides are dissolved. The calcium is separated as oxalate, and the 
lithium chloride evaporated and crystallised, It is precipitated with 
ammonium carbonate and ammonia, and brought into the market in 
the form of carbonate. The advantages of this process are cotnplote 
consumption of the crude material 5 cheap reagents; oomm<m plant; 
precipitates which are easily washed, and a number of marketable 
chemicals, e,/;., silica, alumina, potash alum, and lithium carb(>tiat©. 

Sorates of Lithium. —Of these the author has prepared three. The 
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first was prepared bj boiling equivalents of boraoic acid and litbium 
carbonate till carbonic anhydride was no longer evolved. On treat¬ 
ment with alcohol it was obtained as a* granular precipitate. Its 
formula is LiaB^O? + 5HaO. Even with excess of lithium carbonate 
no less acid salt was obtained. It lost two equivalents of water at 200®. 
The second salt was prepared by saturating one equivalent of boracio 
acid with litbium carbonate, and adding another, equivalent of acid. It 
was precipitated with alcohol. Its formula is LiBaOs + 8 H 3 O. Under 
the microscope it had a crystalline appearance. The third salt was 
prepared by boiling lithium acetate with boracic acid till all acetic acid 
was expelled, and evaporating over sulphuric acid. Crystalline crusts 
deposited, of the formula In 2 B 803 + IOH 2 O. The author was not suc¬ 
cessful in preparing a more acid salt than the last described; such salts 
might, however, be probably formed by use of litbium hydrate. The 
flame reaction of Li 2 B 40 t "shows only that of the base ; the second gives 
a flame with green border ; while the third exhibits the colours both of 
base and acid. Sulphuric acid separates boracic acid from dilute solu¬ 
tions of the second and third, but not from the first. W. R. 

Crystallised Barium Silicate. By F. Pisani {OcmypU rend., 
Ixxxiii, 1056—1058).—In several laboratory bottles in which solution 
of barium hydrate had remained for five years, the author found well- 
defined transparent crystals attached to the sides of the vessels. The 
crystals fused to a white enamel when heated, giving ofE water. They 
were scarcely soluble in cold water, but dissolved in a large quantity 
of boiling water. The angles of the crystals were measured, and their 
optical properties examined. Their form is an orthorhombic prism of 
97® 4', having the dimensions 5 : A ;: 1000 : 282'6; D = 749’3; 
d =r 662*2. Their chemical composition corresponds with the formula 
Ba3Si204 + B[]20. R. R. 

Crystals of Galliran. By Lecoq db Boisbaudran {Gompt. 
rmd., Ixxxiii, 1044).—mention of crystals of gallium presented to 
the Academy of Sciences. The crystals have the form of well- 
defined octohedrons, truncated at the base. Their faces are not suffi¬ 
ciently flat to allow of exact measurements ; hut the values found for 
the angles appear to lead to a clinorhombic form. R. R. 

On the Capacity of Saturation of Manganous Acid. By A. 
Q-ourgbu {Compt. rend., Ixxxiv, 177).—In a previous research the 
author was unable to fix more than one-fifth of an equivalent of alkali 
on 1 eq. of hydrated manganese dioxide; but subsequently Weldon 
formed a manganite of equal proportions of acid and base. 

On treating an aqueous solution of potassium manganate with car¬ 
bonic ^ acid, potassium hyperman ganate is formed, and a precipitate 
deposited which gives 17'2 per cent, of potash, a proportion very near 
that (17*8) required by the formula (Mn 02 ) 6 K 20 . If very dilute solu¬ 
tions of potash are used instead of water for hashing this precipitate, 
bodies haying the formula (MnO 2 ) 4 E;a 0 and (Mn 02 ) 3 K 20 are obtained. 
As these results showed that alkaline manganites are decomposed by 
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water, and as the barimn and calcium salts were found to be equally 
unstable, the author made and analysed the manganite of manganese. 

A mixture of caustic potash with excess of a manganous salt was 
shaken in a flask. At the end of a fortnight the precipitate had 
acquired a brown colour, which was not changed on exposure to the 
air. After washing, the precipitate contained neither potiish, carbonic 
acid, nor sub-salt of manganese, and did not yield manganous oxide 
to ammonio chloride. Treated with nitric acid it split up into mon¬ 
oxide, which dissolved, and black hydrated dioxide, which remained 
undissolved. Analysis showed that it contained 2'S per cent, of water 
in combination, and that the anhydrous substance contains 7*17—7*28 
per cent, of oxygen more than the protoxide, being evidently the samte 
as the red oxide S^MnOf) or Mn 02 . 2 Mn 0 , which contains 6*97 per 

cent. This body is therefore hihasic manganese mcmganite. When 

formed by means of potash it is amorphous, but if ammonia is used 

instead of potash it has a clear chocolate colour, and a crystalline 

appearance. 

Several of the higher oxides of manganese form true hydrates 
with water, containing, when dried in the air, from 3*5 to 27 per cent, 
of water, and when dried in a vacuum from 2*7 to 7*5 per cent. 
Treated with dilute solutions of soda, they retain to per cent, 
of alkali, those containing the largest amount of water absorbing the 
largest amount of alkali. 0. W. W, 

Physical and Chemical Properties of Ruthenium. By H. Stb. 
Claibe Dbvillb and H. Dbbrat (^Omivpt. rend.^ Ixxxiii, 926—932).— 
Unlike osmium, which has formed the subject of previous communica¬ 
tions (Ohem. Soc. X, 1876, ii, 279), ruthenium, when heated in oxygen, 
forms an oxide, RuOa, which does not sublime at a red heat. To 
obtain ruthenium tetroxide, RUO 4 , the metal when freed from osmium 
is treated with potash and saltpetre, and the solution of rutheniate 
thus formed is saturated with chlorine and distilled on a water-bath in 
a current of this gas. Yellow crystals, of ruthenium tetroxide then 
pass over, by the reduction of which pure ruthenium is obtained. 
The solution of the tetroxide in potash, when heated with alcohol, yields 
the dioxide, which is reduced with coal gas. The metal is then 
alloyed with 5 or 6 times its weight of pure tin, and the alloy freed 
from excess of tin with hydrochloric acid. Thus prepared it consists 
of equivalent quantities of tin and ruthenium, and crystallises in 
modified cubes. From the pure alloy, ruthenium is separated by 
heating in a current of hydrogen chloride. The metal thus obtained 
has a density of 12*261 at 0 ®. 

When the rutheniate of potash is being saturated with chlorine, 
the liquid becomes dark green, and filled with small black crystals, 
which when separated are found to be isomorpbous with permanganate 
of potash. They decompose rapidly, forming ruthenium oxide and the 
orange rutheniate. Analysis showed them to consist of RuaKnaOa. 
Heated in a current of hydrogen, these crystals give off water; they 
are also decomposed by chlorine. 

The analysis of ruthenium alloys is carried out as follows:_0*5 

gram of the substance is heated to redness with 2 grams of saltpetre 
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and 5 grams of potash in a gold crucible. After cooling, the contents 
are dissolved in water, and the crucible washed out with sodium hypo- 
chlorite. The whole is then placed in a flask and saturated with 
chlorine, and finally heated to 80° on a water-bath while a slow cur¬ 
rent of chlorine is passing through. The excess of the gas, together 
with the ruthenium tetroxide which it carries over, is absorbed by a 
solution of potash; the liquid in the flask is then rendered alkaline, 
and the saturation with chlorine repeated until the solution no longer 
becomes dark green during the operation. The solution of potash is 
now treated with alcohol, which precipitates the ruthenium as oxide; 
this is washed, and reduced by pure hydrogen. The whole method is 
explained in detail. 3B'. D. B. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 

Simnltaneoiis Formation of Zeolites (Chabasite and Chris- 
tianlte) under the Influence of Hot Springs, in the Neighbour- 
hood of Oran, Algeria. By Daubrbe (^Oomjpt, rend,^ Ixxxiv, 157).— 
Minute crystals were observed lining cavities in masses of brick and 
mortar obtained from Oran. These crystals did not efiervesce with 
acids, and under the microscope appeared to be of two distinct species. 
They were transparent, colourless, and had a perfect lustre. 

The first species was a right four-sided prism, terminated by a 
tetragonal pyramid, whose four faces rested on the edges of the prism. 
It resembled in every respect the mineral known as ohristianite or cal- 
calcareouB harmotome; its angles also aie the same as thos6 of the 
latter mineral. 

'rhe faces of some of the crystals are marked by crossed stria- 
tions, indicating the twinned character of the species; in others this 
character is exhibited by re-entering angles. 

The other crystals are terminated by rhombohedrons whose angles 
approach 90®, like chabasite. The rhombohedrons are joined in pairs, 
or have striated faces, as often happens with these crystals in nature. 
Some of the crystals of both species are nearly a millimeter long. 

o. w. w. 

On two new Vanadium Minerals. By H. B. Rosoox (Proc. 
Moy, Soc., XXV, 109).—This mineral was found in a gold¬ 
mine at San Francisco, and serves as a matrix for gold. It occurs 
in radiating and foliated talc-like masses, filling cavities in a schistose 
porphyry- It is of a ^eepish-grey colour, opaque when seen in mass, 
but translucent in thin splinters. Lustre sub vitreous to feitty; hard¬ 
ness about equal to that of talc; specific gravity = 2*902. 

Two analyses gave following resxdts:— 

SiOs. VPs AlaOs. FegOa. MngOj. MgO. GaO. K 3 O. ISTagO. HjO. 

I...... 41-25 28-85 14:34 1’04 1*45 1*9.6 -61 8*26 *72 -94 

- 28-36 13*94 1*23 0*85 2*06 *62 8*87 -92 1*22 

Heaa .. 41*26 28'60 14*14 1*13 ri5 2*01 -61 8*56 *82 1*08 
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"Prom tliese figures the following formula was deduced, a portion of 
the alumina beingreplaced by the sesquioxides of iron and manganese, 
and a portion of the potash by lime, magnesia, and soda r— 

2(Al303.T205) + 2K.^0,9Si02 + 

or 4 AIVO 4 £!4SigO20- “h HgO* 

MottyramMe .—This mineral occurs as a crystalline incrustation on 
Keuper sandstone at Alderly Edge and at Mottram St. Andrews, in 
Cheshire. The incrustation is usually very thin, 3 or 4 millimeters at 
the most ; occasionally masses of the size of a walnut have been found. 
Sometimes the mineral has a black velvety appearance, and consists of 
numerous minute crystals, which are black by refieoted light, but are 
sub-translucent, and transmit yellow light in thin particles. The 
compact mineral is purplish-brown and opaque. Lustre resinous ; 
streak yellow; hardness of compact portio*n about that of calc-spar, 
sp. gr, = 5‘894. 

Analysis gave the following numbers r— 



■VsO*. 

PbO. 

CuO. 

Oxides of 

OaO. 

MgO. 

HgO. 

SiO^. 




Pe, Zn, Mu. 


I.... 

.. 16-78 

50-49 

19-72 

2-52 

2-61 

0-37 

3-63 

0-87 

11. • • . 

.. 17-49 

61-45 

18-48 

2-52 

1-64 

0-16 

3-63 

1-23 

Mean 

.. 17-14 

50-97 

19-10 

2-62 

2-18 

0-26 

8-6S 

1 -oe 


from which the following formula was deduced :— 

-f 2 (Fb,Ou)(OH) 2 . 

Mottramite is interesting as' forming the third term in a second 
(doubtless) isomorphous group of phosphates, arsenates, and vanadates, 
corresponding with the well-known pyromorphite, mimetesite and 
vanadinite group. The new group is:— 


Lihydrite.. * CusPiOe + 20u(OH)tt 

Erinite. CU 3 AS 2 O 8 4- 2 Cu(OH )2 

Mottramite. (Ou,Fb> 3 T 208 + 2 (Ou,Pb)COH) 2 . 

O. W. W. 


Composition of "Touchstone/^ By E. Dtthas (X OUm, Fharm. 
[4], xxii, 426—428).—A specimen of touchstone which had done good 
service in the Assay OflBce, and was, probably, a portion of the specimen 
examined by Vauquelin, was analysed by MM,, Mermet and Dela- 
chanal, with the following results 


SiOa. AlgOs. EeaOa. CaO. MgO. K3O. NagO. 

81-40 5-25 1T5 0-43 O'lS 0*69 l-?0 


PfiOfi. S. H2O. 

9-05 0-6 0-7 


0 . H. K. Loss. 

4*37 0-09 0-19 0-26 1006*0 

V:_/ 


2 H 


VOI. XXXI. 


Organic matter. 
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Dumas, who has paid considerable attention to the constitution of 
minerals commonly Known as “touchstones,” considers them to be a 
Tariety of fossil wood, in which a small portion of the woody tissue 
still remains unreplaced by silica. He bases his opinion principally 
upon the fact that certain specimens of touchstone from the Alps, 
which yield on ignition an ash consisting entirely of silica, retain in 
their mineralised condition the form of branches or trunks of trees, 
?writh characters sufficiently well marked to enable eTen the genus of 
the tree to be determined. The microscopic examination of thin sec¬ 
tions of toucbstone by Dr. Brenanlt has further shown that in some of 
these minerals, at least, the organic matter consists of a sort of bitumen 
resulting from the transformation of the tissues of the primitive wood, 
^ind that, on account of the deep colour of the bituminous matter which 
fills the spaces originally occupied by the cell-walls and fibres, it is 
possible to distinguish the form and details of these cells as they lie 
embedded in the sHiceous matrix. The vegetable origin of touchstone 
appears, therefore, to be clearly demonstrated. J. W. 

Crystals of Magnetic Oxide of Iron formed in roasting a 
Spal^c Mineral. By BoussixoauIiT {Gcmvpi rend.^ Ixxxiii, 1007, 
1008.)—Begular octohedral crystals, magnetic without polarity, and 
having the composition of natural magnetic iron oxide, FesO^, were 
found imbedded in a crust of crystalline oligiste, on the walls of a 
Idln (at Ria, Pyr^n^es-Orientales), on which a spathic iron containing 
carbonates of manganese and of calcium, and a gangue of quartz, had 
been roasted- R. R. 

Analysis and DeterminatiLon of the Fusibility of tliree Bavar- 
ian Felspars, By Gabi. Bisohop (JOing, polyt. X, coxxii, 265— 
271.)—^The laws and relations between pyrometric and analytical 
results in estimating various felspars which were pointed out by the 
author in Dingl, jpolyt. X, 1875, ccxvii, 319, and this Journal (1876, 
i, 527), receive further confirmation from the following investiga¬ 
tions :— 

1. Felspar from the FicMelgebirge of Arzberg .—^This felspar consists 
of a crytalline mass having the characteristic foliated structure, white 
colour, and vitreous lustre, with a yellowish-grey tinge. An average 
sample carefully prepared from, one kilo., of the mineral, and affording 
a white powder with a slight greyish tinge, was found to fuse com¬ 
pletely at the melting-heat of platinum. At a lower temperature, at 
which a cast-iron splinter begins to fuse, the spar is softened to an 
externally vitreous, and internally completely vitrified mass, which 
appearancq characterises this felspar as a comparatively fusible mineral, 
in which respect it is identical with the Bohemian and the Odenvald 
spars mentioned in the former paper. 

Analysis of a dried sample gave:— 

SiOa. AlgOs. FeaOa. CaO. MgO. KjO. NagO. 

70-10 17-16 0-91 0-45 0*98 1*52 8-65 = 99-77 per cent. 

THis spar, with its large amount of silicic acid, and a proportionately 
large quantity of magnesia, belongs to the soda-felspars (albites), the 
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. diemical formula of whicli, when calculated, gives numbers differing 
but slightly from the normal proportion of the calculated double sili¬ 
cate,:—1 : 2 75 12*41 NaOjSiOs H- Al 203 . 3 Si 03 (instead of 1: 3 :: 12). 

The chemical composition, if calculated (as previously described) like 
that of fire-clays, gives 0*83(Al2O3.4*68 SiOs) 4- or, according to 
the law already established regarding the fusibility of felspars, 0*88 
X 4*68 = 3*88, a number which is comparatively very high, and cor¬ 
responds with the empirical results. 

2. Felspar from the Oherpfal» at Weid&rb. — A. yellow rock with brown 
spots, and interspersed here and there with mica and quartz. When 
heated very strongly it behaves like the spar above described, but does 
not soften at a lower temperature, and under the microscope merely 
shows slight indications of fusion. This spar, therefore, belongs to the 
category of difficultly fusible felspars. Analysis gave:— 

Si02« CaO. ]S£gO. ]C20. 3Sra20* 

65*49 19*44 0*59 0*86 0*89 1*95 10T7 = 99*39 per cent. 

It belongs to the albites. Its chemical formula, 1 : 2*60 :: 9*82, 
shows that a considerable portion of the silica must have been carried 
away by processes of decomposition. Its composition calculated like 
that of the clays, gives 0'82(Al3O33*86SiO3) ■+* KO, or 0*82 x 3*86 == 
3*17, a result agreeing with the law that tiie fusibility increases with 
the number obtained by this method of calculation. 

3. Felspar from the Oherpfalz at Tirschenrewth, —Slightly bluish- 
white mineral. Its cleavage-surface exhibits laminee of mica paHly 
imbedded. When heated -very strongly it behaves like the former 
spars, and shows slight signs of fusion at a lower temperature. This 
mineral belongs to the group of difficultly fusible spars. Its analysis 
gave:— 

SiOa- AlaOj, FeaOa. OaO, MgO. ‘ NajO. 

64-08 21*73 0*93 0*53 0*78 1*48 10*08 = 99*61 per cent. 

The chemical formula, 1 : 3*14 :: 10*31, shows an increase of alumina. 
The second method of calculatidn gives 0*96(Al3O3.3*37SiO3) + KO, 
or 0*96 X 3*37 = 3*24. 

The second part of this paper describes further fusion experiments, 
undertaken with the view of confirming the author’s supposition 
regarding the relation between pyrometrio and analytical numbers. 
The following are the conclusions which he draws from his present 
investigations: 

(1.) The law according to which a certain number calculated from 
the chemical composition may serve to indicate the fusibility of a fel¬ 
spar, has now been confirmed by the analysis of seven felspars from 
different localities, and its claim to generality is continually becoming 
more apparent, (2.) Felspars may be divided, according to their 
fusibility, into two groups, viz., less fusible or more acid felspars, with 
a relatively higher number, and difficultly fusible or less acid felspars 
with a relatively lower number. (3.) Modifications within the separate 
groups, especially if only slight, cannot be determined with sufficient 
accuracy by the fusibility number in accoirdance with the above law— 

2 H 2 
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more especially in the group of difficultly fusible spars, whereas in the 
case of the more readily fusible spars, the pyrometric results so far as 
regards strict coincidence with the analytical numbers, leave nothing 
to be desired. D- B- 

Devitrification of Vitreous Hocks. By S- Mbunier ( Oornipf : 

Ixxsdii, 1083—1085).—The author here replies to some objec¬ 
tions which Levy has brought against the hypothesis of the production 
of crystalline rocks by devitrification of vitreous rooks. R. R. 

Carbonic Acid Springs of the Kyll Thal in the Eifel, (Pre¬ 
liminary Notice.) By BE. Vohl 0 he7n, Oes. J5er., ix, 1664— 

1666).—^Many springs containing carbonic acid are found in the valley 
of the Elyll. They contain lithium, but are free from sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Gr. T. A. 

Analysis of the Gases of the Qrotta del Cane. By B t. Binot 
(Ann. Ohim. Phys. [5], ix, 135—136).—The following are the results of 
two analyses of the gases of this cavern;^— 



I. 

11 . 

Carbonic acid ..... 

25-38 

25-69 

Oxygsii. 

. 18-46 

20-13 

Nitrogen . 

. 66-16 

64-18 


100-00 

100-00 


If the carbonic acid be deducted it will be seen that the proportion 
of oxygen in the remainder is greater than that contained in atmos¬ 
pheric air. H. H. B. S. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Di-isobutylene. By A, Butlerow (Deut. Ohem. Oes. Per., ix, 
1687):—Schneider regards the condensation-products of the olefines as 
compounds pf a peculiar constitution, but the author’s researches have 
shown that this is not the case. Di-isobutylene combines with bromine 
and with hydriodio acid, yielding an octyl iodide, which was converted 
by moist silver oxide into the alcohol, boiling at 146*5—147*&°, smell¬ 
ing like pentamethylothol, and soKdifying at —20® to white needles. 
The hydrocarbon and the alcohol are oxidised by chromic acid to 
common acetone and trimethylacetic acid, proving that di-isobutylene 
the following s^cture, (CHs)2ClZ0H.0(CBr3)8- At the same 
iincte an octoic acid, is formed, which may be explained by assuming 
tlmt during the oxidation some of the di-isobutylene first combines 
with waiter, which is then given off again, yielding the hydrocarbon 

wHcli migit foiia a primary abohoL 


<J. S. 
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Action of Sodium Hydrate on Inactive Fermentation Amylic 
Alcohol. By S. Balbiano (^Oazzetta cMmLcOf italiana^yi^ 402—406), 
—Chapman and Smith having stated that by repeated distillation from 
sodium hydrate, inactive amyl alcohol might be separated from the 
active fermentation alcohol, -whilst Bakhoven said that by this method 
he had succeeded in obtaining a dextro-rotatory alcohol from the com- . 
mercial alcohol, the author was induced to investigate the action of 
sodium hydrate both on pure inactive amylic alcohol and on com¬ 
mercial amylic alcohol. He found that the former was still inactive, 
even after thirty-two distillations’from sodium hydrate, whilst twenty- 
three distillations from the hydrate sufficed to render commercial 
amylic alcohol completely inactive. Nfo dextro-rotatory power could 
foe observed even after forty-three distillations, so that, as Le Bel had 
previously found, Bakhoven’s statements are incorrect. By these 
repeated distillations a small quantity of amyl oxide is formed, and a 
corresponding quantity of water eliminated. 0. B. G. 

Preparation of Ethyl Nitrate. By G. Bebtoni (^Oazzetta chimica 
Ualiana, vi, 406—407).—The author recommends the following modi¬ 
fication of Lossen’s process for preparing this ethereal salt. A mixture 
of 10 grams of urea and 160 cub, cent, of nitric acid, specific gravity 
1*36, is heated in a retort until the nitrate of urea is dissolved, and 
white vapours begin to appear in the retort; 150 oub. cent, of alcohol 
of 92 per cent, are then added by means of a funnel reaching nearly to 
the bottom of the retort, tho distillation being subsequently proceeded 
with until nearly the whole of the ethyl nitrate has passed over. Then 
150 cub. cent; of acid, and an equal quantity of alcohol are added, the 
ethyl nitrate distilled ofE, and a similar operation performed four, or 
five times, finally adding 60 cub. cent, of alcohol, and distilling. The 
amount of ethyl nitrate which passes over, mixed with water and some 
alcohol, is nearly that required by theory. 0. E. G. 

On. the Botatory Power of Maxmite and its Derivatives. By G, 
Bouchabdat (Oomjpt, rend., btxxiv, 34).—From former experiments, 
the results of which have been already published, it appears that 
mannite has a rotatory power, which is made evident by passing polar¬ 
ised light through a tube four meters long, containing a solution of 
that substance. This rotatory power is increased if the mannite exists 
as an ether, or if borax, sodium hydrate, or some other salts are pre¬ 
sent; mannite from various sources has the same rotatory power, 
and these rotatory powers are increased to the same degree by addi¬ 
tion of borax, or by combination with nitric acid. The hexaoetic and 
hexnitric ethers of mannite obtained from sugar have the same rota¬ 
tory power as the derivatives of the mannite from the ash tree, and 
the hexaoetic derivatives crystallise in the same form. These man- 
nites are also identical with that obtained from jS-glucose of milk 
sugar. The author cputradicts Messrs. Muntz and Aubin, who assert 
that mannite has no rotatory power, and confirms the statement of 
Loir and Bichat, that mannite has a levo-rotatory power of 0® 16', and 
in its behaviour with salts resembles narcotine, asparagine, amyl 
alcohol, &o. W. B. 
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Action of Heat on Quercite, By L. Pbtjnibr (Oompi. rend.^ 
hcxxlv, 184).—^When quercite is dried at 100 '', the proportion of car¬ 
bon gradually increases from 43*7 per cent, to 45*01 per cent., obtained 
after four days* drying, while the hydrogen decreases from 7*6 to 7*3 
per cent. These numbers correspond with a loss of H 2 O in four mole¬ 
cules of quercite: 

4(C6Hi 205) - HgO = C24E[4tfOi9. 

- At temperatures above 100**, and at the ordinary pressure, quercite 
loses more water and melts at about 280®, producing a sublimate of 
crystals impregnated with a slightly coloured liquid. The non-volatile 
portion froths a great deal, and leaves a residue of charcoal. 

When heated in an oil-bath under a pressure of about 2 cm, of 
mercury, it loses water and melts at 225®, and at about 235—^240® it 
boils, the cool parts of the apparatus becoming covered with a subli¬ 
mate of white needle-shaped crystals. ITo permanent gas is evolved 
even after six hours* heating, if the temperature be kept below 280®. 

The fixed residue is transparent and nearly colourless, solidifying on 
cooling to an amorphous mass, having the appearance of gum-arabic; 
it is very deliquescent, and when dissolved in water and crystallised, 
fiimishes quercite. 

The crystalline sublimate gave on analysis 46*44 and 46*46 p.c. car¬ 
bon, 7*50 and 7*80 hydrogen, leading to the formula CwHsaO®. Its 
formation from quercite is represented by the equation— 


2(06H!i20fi) — H20 = OijJB[ 2209 + OgHio04( C 6 BL 12 O 5 ) : 

it is therefore the ether of quercite. It melts at 210®, is insoluble 
in alcohol and ether, and on long boiling with water, reproduces 
quercite. The gummy residue left in the retort gave 45*1 p.c. of cai*- 
bon and 7*3 p.c. of hydrogen, that is the same numbers as quercite 
dried at 100 ®; it may be considered as a compound of quercite with 
quercitic ether. It is iusoluble in alcohol and ether. 

When the temperature is allowed to rise above 280® in a vacuum, 
the liquid froths and a distillate passes over, having a slightly acid 
reaction. At the same time carbonic acid is produced abundantly. At 
310—315® a crystalline sublimate is produced, consisting of two kinds 
of ciystale, one having the form of needles aud the other that of 
rectangular plates. These bodies appear to be acids; one nielts at 
102 ®, the other at 110 ® 5 they are very soluble in alcohol. 

If the non-volatile residue be treated with alcohol, a substance is 
extracted which, when strongly heated, gives a golden-yellow subli¬ 
mate ; and this on crystallising gives the well-known gi^en com¬ 
pound of hydroquinone with quinone. Hydroquinone is, in fact, pro¬ 
duced by the dehydration of quercite; 

CeHaOj - 3H2O = CeHeOs. 0 . W. W. 

fifTedts of Heat OB Cane-Sugar In Aqueous Solution. By L. 
Jbbnisri (Midi, Sob, Ghtm, [2], xxvi, 449).—The author has arrived at 
tlie'following conclusions i Aqueous solutions of cane-sugar, heated to 
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100 ^ in presence of air, yield inverted sugar; but when the solutions 
are heated out of contact with air, or in presence of air thoroxighly 
pu^ided, this transformation does not take place. Nitrogen and 
oxygen gases are without action, but carbonic acid produces the effect- 
though more feebly than air. The transformation of the sugar is due, 
partly to the carbonic acid of the air, and partly to other substances 
in the atmosphere which have not yet been determined. R. 

Researches on the Inversion of Sugar by Acids and Salts" 
By M. Fleurt (J. Fhar^n, Ohim. [4], xxii, 423—424).—Having 
studied the inversion of sugar by different acids, using the latter in 
quantities proportional to their molecular weights, the author finds 
that there is no relation between the rapidity of inversion and the 
molecular weights of the bodies which produce it, but that, as far as- 
his experiments went, hydrochlorio acid seemed to act with the greatest 
energy. By using the same acid and varying proportions of sugar, it 
was found that the time required for complete inversion was constant, 
but when the quantity of acid varied, the duration of the operation 
was shortened as the weight of the latter was increased. 

The action of acid sulphate of potassium and of aluminium sulphate 
upon sugar showed that these salts existed in the solution, in a state of' 
partial decomposition; in the case of the latter salt the decomposition 
appeared to be progressive, bnt was not increased by the adi^tion of 
acetic acid. 

Solutions of ammonium sulphate and' quiuine sulphate were appa-*- 
rently without action upon sugar. J. W. 

Researches on Melezitose. By A. Vri.r.iEas iGompt retid.^ 
lxxxiv,.35)-—The plant, Alkagi Maurorum^ which exudes this manna, 
grows in Persia, and is used there as a purgative, under the name 
Turanjhm, After being boiled with animal charcoal, and evaporated 
to a syrup, it crystallised after some months in small brilliant crystals, 
which on recrystallisation from alcohol, formed large white crystals of 
the formula 0i2Hj520n HsO. It is dextrorotatory, its power being 
+ 94® 48', or for the sodium flame, + 88" 51'. On boiling with an 
acid, it is converted into glucose, and its rotatory power is- reduced to 
that of glucose, viz., + 53, It then reduces Pehling’s solution. Nitric 
acid oxidises it to muoic and oxalic acids. Its melting-point is 140^ 
It is thus seen to be identical with Berthelot’s melezitose. It crys¬ 
tallises in monoclinic (clinorhombic) prisms. 

The mannite of albagi also contains cane-sugar, which may be 
isolated by treating the mother-liquor of the melezitose with alcohol, 
and adding ether till a slight precipitate is formed. Crystals of cane- 
sugar are then <Ieposited. The mother-liquor acts like a solution of 
cane-sugar containing dextrorotatory foreign substances, which are- 
not fermentable with beer-yeast. W, R. 

Remai'ks on the Preceding Paper. By BERTHEnoT 
re7id.y ixxxiv, 38).—The occurrence of melezitose in the exudations of 
one of the Ooniferss and in a leguminous plant, one found in France, 
and the other in Affghanistan, is interesting. Trehalose exists in 
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EcMnops, and in out lye, also in a number of mnsbrooms, and monlds-” 
As cane-sngar is found togetber along with its isomeride melezitose, 
the mod© of formation of the two sugars may be imagined. Cane- 
sugar, melitose, and milk-sugar, are formed by the union of two poly¬ 
atomic alcohols, with elimination of water, and these two alcohols are 
different from each other. But melezitose and trehalose yield only one 
«,lcohol when decomposed, viz., grape-sugar (glucose). The two latter 
.eugars may therefore be compared with ordinary ether; and if the 
glucose obtained from each of these two sugars is the same, it must be 
granted that two molecules of glucose may be united in two different 
ways, according to the molecule of water replaced. If glucose be 
viewed as at once a pentatomic alcohol and a monatomic aldehyde, 
three distinct isomeric types may theoretically result from the union of 
two molecules with elimination of water, viz.:— 

1st. A mixed ebher^ the water being eliminated from two alcoholic 
groups, one in each of the molecules of glucose. The product would 
thus be a diatomic aldehyde, and an octatomic alcohol. A large 
number of isomerides is possible, depending on the primary, secondary, 
or tertiary nature of the alcohol groups affected. 

2nd. A mixed aldehyde^ a monatomic aldehyde like crotonic alde¬ 
hyde, formed by the union of two molecules of a lower aldehyde, with 
elimination of water, and at the same time a decatomio alcohol. 

3rd. An ether-aldehyde, the alcohol group of the one molecule of 
glucose combining with the aldehyde group of the other, water being 
eliminated. This body would be a monatomic aldehyde and a mona¬ 
tomic alcohol. 

Of these three types, only the first and last can reproduce their con¬ 
stituents by assimSation of water. 

This explanation would be suffeient were one of the constituent 
molecules of glucose transformable into ordinary glucose by the pro-. 
longed action of acids. Biit the author has not thought it necessary 
to theorise on the existence of isomeric saccharoses derived from the 
same glucose, and capable of reproducing them like trehalose and 
melezitose. W. B. 

Saccharine Matter contained in the Petals of Flowers. By 
J. BoussiirGAXJLi? {Gompt rmd., Ixxxiii, 9?8—980).—The petals of 
the fiowers were carefully separated, aud the soluble matter extracted 
hy a given volume of water; the non-saccharine matter was eliminated 
by the addition of basic acetate of lead. In the following table, column I 
gives the percentage of dry matter in the petals (the leaves of these 
plants were also examined); column U gives the percentage of sugar 
(in the petals in their natural state) capable of reducing copper solu¬ 
tion; column in the percentage of invertible sugar, reducing the 
copper solution only after treatment with acid* 
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1. 

II. 

III. 

Lily petals. 

120 

2-00 

traces. 

„ leaves... 

16-0 

2-76 

traces. 

Oleander petals. 

16-0 

7-22 

traces. 

,, leaves . 

26-5 

2-46 

traces. 

Portulacca flowers. 

10-0 

4-42 

0-66 

,, leaves. 

6-6 

1-27 

0-20 

Acacia petals. 

13-0 

3-80 

. 0 00 

Oum acacia petals .... 

17-0 

1-46 

113 

Rhododendron petals .. 

8-0 

2-20 

0-60 

Magnolia petals. 

11-5 

1-44 

0-65 

„ leaves. 

24-0 

1-34 

0-76 

Orange petals. 

21-0 

5-00 

0-60 

„ whole flowers .. 

22-0 

4-11 

0-94 

„ leaves. 

28-0 

traces. 

1-30 

Snap-dragon petals- 

14-0 

4-83 

2-12 

Lime flowers. 

260 

0-54 

0-27 

„ leaves . 

33-0 

1-08 

1-91 

Rose petals. 

130 

3-40 

traces. 


When exposed to the air after separation from the plant, the flowers 
lose their sugar, absorbing oxygen and exhaling carbonic anhydride, 
but this action takes place only while they are in their normal state, 
and ceases entirely when they are dried. F, 30, B. 

Differences in the Diastatic Reactions of Starch from dif¬ 
ferent Sources, By A. Bobkoslatine (BulL tioo. Ohvtn, [2], 
xxvi, 452).—Starch from potatoes and from arrowroot required leas 
saliva than the starch from wheat and from rice to produce the same 
quantities of glucose; and with the same quantity of saliva, starch 
from the former sources yielded more glucose than that from the 
latter, and in a shorter time, R. 

Composition of Gun-Cotton, By F. A, Abel rewtZ.,. 

Ixxxiii, 1011—1014).—Commercial gun-cotton is always a mixture of 
trinitrocellulose with the following substances in variable propor¬ 
tions.—(a.) Products of the action of the acids on fatty and resinous 
matters contained in the fibres of the cotton. (6.) Cellulose which 
has escaped the action of the nitric acid, (c.) Mineral substances, 
(d.) Nitrous products other than trinltrocelluiose, and soluble in a 
mixture of alcohol and ether. The analyses of Champion and Pellet, 
having however given for a sample of compressed gun-cotton prepared 
by Abel’s method, results which correspond with the formula of trini- 
trocellulose, the author points out that the accordance must be due 
merely to the proportion in which the other bodies accidentally happen 
to oocw in the sample, R. jbt. 

Action of Bromine on Acetone, By N. Salkowskt (JDmt. 
Okem. Ges* JBer., ix, 1687).—Monobromacetone is obtained by adding 
the required quantity of bromine to a solution of one part of acetone 
in 10 parts of water. It is a colourless, refractive. liquid having a 
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very irritating smell; it is decomposed by beat, but may be distilled 
■with steam; it forms a crystalline compound witb acid sodium sul¬ 
phite, and a crystalline but very unstable compound witb dry ammo¬ 
nia, wbile aqueous ammonia converts it. into basic compounds. 
Dibromaoetone bas a less pungent smell, and combines witb acid 
sodium sulphite. On adding bromine to a well cooled aqueous solu¬ 
tion of acetone, the compound 03 He 0 Br 2 is formed, which has previously 
been observed by liinnemann; it explodes when freed from water. 

C. S* 

!Easy Method of Preparing Qlyoollic Acid. By 0. Z. Orom- 
W-TDis (Bull. Soc. Ohim. [2], xxvii, 3—5).—On heating an aqueous 
solution of oxalic acid with granulated zinc at 100° for a week, filter¬ 
ing, and ad^ng excess of lime, a solution is obtained containing cal¬ 
cium glycollate, with a little glyoxalate. The glycollate is easily 
obtained by removing the excess of lime by means of oxalic acid, 
boiling the liquid until the glyoxalate is destroyed, and concentrating 
by evaporation. The crys^ls which are deposited contain 5 mols. of 
water of crystallisation, one of which tbey lose on exposure to the air, 
and the other four at 100°, or over sulphuric acid m vacuo. The 
author also prepared the copper and zinc salts and the free acid- . 

O. E. Q*. 

Diethyl-methyl-acetic Acid. By M. Idanofp (Bull. Soc. Ohim. 
[2J, xxvi, 450),—^Diethyl-methyl-acetio acid, C(02H[6)2(CH3)0O8H, 
isomeric with oenanthylic acid obtained by the action of the iodauhy-. 
dride of diethyl-methyl-carbinol onpotassio-mercuric cyanide, HgK 20 y 4 , 
and heating the cyanide produced with fuming hydrochloric acid in 
sealed tubes, boils a,t 207—^208°, and is not solidified by a mixture of 
snow and salt. Its salts crystallise well. R. R. 

Modiflcatioiis of Dlssomazga^c Acid produced by Light 
and Heat. By S, CloIsz (Oompt. rend.^ Ixxxiii, 943—945),—The oil 
obtained from the seed of JSloeacocca vernicia^ when saponified with an 
alcoholic solution of potash, yields a well crystallised salt, from which 
may be separated a solid fatty acid melting at 48°. This is elssomar- 
gario acid. Solutions of this substance in ether or carbon disulphide 
remain unchanged for an indefinite time when kept in the dark; but 
when they are exposed to light, the acid is modified, so that when 
the solvent is removed by distillation in a current of hydrogen, the 
residue melts at 71°. An alcoholic solution of the acid when exposed 
to light deposits fine crystals, which have the same composition as the 
original acid. This modification the author terms elcBOstearic acid. 

When heated to 180° in sealed tubes containing hydrogen, these 
acids are changed into a liquid product having the same composition, 
but upou which light is without action. This modification receives the 
name of elocoleic cbdd. P. D. B. 

Caroiic Acid £rom Beeswax. ByM. Sohalphieff (RwZZ, 8 oo, 
[2}, xxvi, 450)^—:The cero^c acid obtained from beeswax by 
Br^c^ie’s method has . the composition and all the properties 

md^cated by that chemist, but it is a mixture.. The author has sue- 
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ceeded in separating several substances from it by fractional precipita¬ 
tion with lead acetate. Amongst others, he has obtained an acid 
which melts at 91°, and is approximately represented by the formula 
C 34 H 68 O 2 . The same substance can also be separated from Brodie’s 
acid by crystallisation from a solution in ether. E- 

Action of Hydrocyanic Acid upon Pyruvic Acid. By 0- 
Bottingbr (JDeut. Ghem. Qes. Ber.^ ix, 1621—1624). — -This action 
results in the production of ordinary lactic acid. A calcium salt was, 
also obtained, which appeared to contain both lactate and formate of 
this metal— 

Oa( 03 H 6 O 3)2 -f Ca(CH02)2 + CaCU 4- lOH^O. 

This reaction of pyruvic acid is explained by supposing that at first 
the acid is decomposed into aldehyde and carbon dioxide. The aide- 

OH 

hyde combines with hydrocyanic acid to form CH 3 —OH (1), from 

OH 

which, by the action of hydrochloric acid, lactic acid is produced. 
The pyruvic acid then combines with hydrocyanic acid, forming 
CHs— 0 —(OH)—COOH (2). This substance^ loses CO 2 , and is re- 

duced to ( 1 ) alone. If this explanation be the true one, pyruvic acid 
would appear to have the composition OH 3 —OO—COOH. 

M. M. P. M. 

Hlectrolysia of Aqueous Solutions of Oxalic Acid. By 
Bunqb (Bull, 80 c. Ohim,^ xxvi, 460—452).—The following are the 
author’s results: —When aqueous solutions of oxalic acid are electro¬ 
lysed, oxygen is disengaged at the positive pole, independently of car¬ 
bonic acid. The volumes of the liberated gases have an exact ratio, 
since for each volume of hydrogen liberated at the negative pole half 
a volume of oxygen or two volumes of carbonic acid are set free at 
the positive pole,. The relative quantity of carbonic acid contained in 
the gaseous products from the positive pole increases with the intensity 
of the current, other conditions remaining the same: it changes also 
with variations in the strength of the solution, the temperature, and 
the surface of the electrodes. E. E. 

Action of Iodide of Allyl and Zinc on Ethyl Oxalate. By 
M. Zaytzbjpp (BtM 800 , Ohim, [2], xxvi, 454).—^Among the products 
of the reaction the author found the ethylio ether of diallyloxalio 
OCOsHOaOH 

acid, 0 i 3 Hi 603 <f , a colourless transparent liquid boiling at 

^CO.OOaH5 . 

213“6°. The author also separated diallyloxalio acid, which remains, 
after evaporation of its solution in ether, as an oily matter, which in 
dry air crystallises in feathery tufts. B,. B* 
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Citric and Aconitic Acids. By P. Htjurius Ohem. Oes, 

Ber.^ ix, 1749—1752).—Trimethyl citrate is formed by passing hydro- 
chloiic acid into a solution of citric acid in methyl alcohol. It forms 
well-defined triolinic crystals, melting at 78*5—79®, and boiling at 
283—287®, with partial decomposition, into water and methyl aconi- 
tate. On boiling the ether with an insufficient quantity of potash, no 
salt of any of the acid ethers is formed, but some of the normal ether is 
completely decomposed. On heating the ethOr with acetyl chloride, it 
is converted into the liquid trimethylacetyl citrate, boiling at 280—- 
282®. By the action of phosphorus pentachloride on trimethyl 
citrate, the trimethyl-ether of monochlorotricarballylic acid is formed, 
an oily liquid which is resolved by heat into hydrochloric acid and tri¬ 
methyl aconitate, boiling at 270—271®. Experiments to prepare ethyl- 
citric acid were not successful. To prepare aconitic acid, citric acid is 
treated with hydrochloric acid at 140® for one day, the product dis¬ 
solved in V little water, the solution evaporated, and the residue 
treated by Pawollek^s method. O. S. 

Observations respecting a Dextrogyrate Acid in Wine. 
By M, Maumbnjb (^Jcurn, BJia/rm. £4], xxii, 342),—Whenever sugar is 
oxidised very slowly, the first acid which is formed is hexenio acid, 
C^HuOy (mannitic) ; the second is Tiexepic acid, when the quantity of 
base present does not exceed one molecule for every molecule of sugar; 
with two molecules of base, trigenio is formed, and sometimes also 
tndchemc acid. 

Eexepic acid may be obtained in the pure state by the action of 
potassium permanganate on lactose; and trigenio acid (the gummic 
acid of Reiohardt) appears also to be formed in the oxidation of glu¬ 
cose with alkaline copper solutions. 

The object of the author iu this communication appears to be to 
claim priority for the discovery of these acids in wine, since B5champ 
in a previous note alludes to some new substance from a like source, 
which Maumene says presents some of the reactions of one or more of 
the acids above mentioned. J. W. 

Potassium Cuprocyanide and Potassium Palladiocyanide. 
By M. ViDAU (J. Fharm, Ohlm, [4], xxii, 321—326).—The doable 
cyanide of copper and potassium, 2 KCy.OuCy 2 , may be prepared iu 
solution by dissolving washed cupric hydrate in solution of potassium 
cyanide. By careful evaporation it separates in the form of colourless 
crystals having an alkaline reaction. This salt, as is generally known, 
answers to none of the ordinary tests for copper; it is not precipitated 
by a plate of iron, or by an ^kaline sulphide or ferrocyanide, or by 
ammonia. These and similar reactions seem to show that in the salt in 
question the copper is intimately united with the cyanogen in a manner- 
similar to that of iron in ferrooyanogen. In order, therefore to indi¬ 
cate this analogy, it is proposed to adopt the same nomenclature, and 
to name the salt jpotassimvb aujprocyanide. 

The mineral acids and tartoic acid produce, in solutions of this salt, 
a white clotted precipitate, soluble in excess of the precipitant and in 
alkaline solutions. This precipitate, which is very unstable, is stated 
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to be cuprooyamo acid, H 30 ti 0 y 4 , but no evidence is offered to show 
that it does not contain potassium, or that it docs contain hydrogen, A 
solution of potassium cuprocyanide, like the forrooyanide, gives an in¬ 
soluble precipitate with most metallic salts. By dissolving cuprous 
hydrate instead of cupric hydrate in solution of potassium cyanide, a 
double cyanide results, which crystallises in light brown rhombuhedral 
prisms, and behaves with reagents in a manner very similar to the salt 
previously described. 

Fciassivm Palladiocyanide. —The double palladium salt is in ©very 
way strictly comparable with the corresponding copper compound. It 
is prepared in the same manner, is similar in appearance, and gives 
negative results with the ordinary precipitants of palladium, such m 
the alkaline sulphides and solution of potassium iodide. It does not 
precipitate salts of magnesium, aluminium, or ferric salts; it may 
therefore be used, if required, to separate the salts of magiiosium 
from those of the alkaline earths, the salts of aluminium from zinc, and 
the ferrous from the ferric salts. J. W, 

Stains produced by Sulphooyanic Acid. By P, Mjqukl 
(Bull. 800 . 07dm. [2], xxvi, 442—4*44).—The author remarks, that 
the red coloration acquired by animal and vegetable tissues uitdor the 
influence of sulphooyanic acid is not a proof of the presonco of fen*io 
salts, since this reagent produces the rod colour with a great number 
of other substances. A drop of sulphocyanic acid, placed on a sheet 
of paper free from iron, stains the paper of a deep red colour some 
distance around it by the spreading of the vapours. The colour dis¬ 
appears on exposure to the air, and its disappearance is hastened by 
a rise of temperature, or by a diminution of barometric pressure. 
Pure water also rapidly removes the colour 5 and similarly a solution 
of the acid does not deeply stain the paper until the water has nearly 
evaporated. Substances, free from iron, reddened by sulphocyanic 
acid, are acid, and become neutral only after the disappearance of the 
colour. Thus, ammoniacal vapours instantly remove the colour j hydro¬ 
chloric acid restores it, and so on. Paper stained with sulphocyanic 
acid far surpasses red litmus in sonsitivonoss and sharpness for 
alkalis. Sulphocyanic acid is, therefore, not to be trusted in delicate 
researches, and the author recommends great caution in the use of 
alkaline snlphooyanates, inasmuch as they yield sulphocyanic acid in 
contact with bodies slightly acid, R. R, 

Asparagine and Aspartic Acid. Bv J, Guabssohi (Gmzfdia 
oMmioa italioma, vi, 370—391).—The author has already publiBhed a 
short account (j3a»getia oTidmica Ualiana, v. 246) of thfe aoMon of nvm 
on asparagine. When equal parts of the two substaucas are ftised 
together, a beautifuUy-cryatallised colourless compound is produced 
of formula ; its composition and properties showing that 

it is -the amide corresponding with uramidosuooinio anhydride, 
identical with the malilureio amide of Grimaux. Its formula the 
author believes to he 0O3SfHa.0Ha.0H.lSrH.OO.NH. Ou hniliwg it with 

io' 
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hydrochloric acid, evaporating to dryness, and crystallizing the product 
from water, a snbstan< 5 e is obtained in colourless prisms, only slightly 
soluble in cold water. Its solutions have an intensely acid reaction, 
and, on analysis, its composition was found to be being that 

oi m%midosv>ccmic aoid^ OOOH.CH 2 .GH.NH. 00 the msdilureic acid 


lo 


of Grimanx. The silver salt of this acid 05 H 4 N 204 Ag 2 , is a white 
precipitate; the barium salt ( 0 ^EL^z 04 )^ 2 i, + 4 H 2 O, crystallises in 
brilliant needle-shaped prisms, which lose their water of crystallisation 
at 120^ 

On heating a mixture of urea with twice its weight of aspartic acid 
at 130® for eight hours, ammonia was evolved, and the residue, on 
cooling, solidified to a friable mass. This, when treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, evaporated to dryness at 100®, and crystallised from water, 
yielded urimidosuccinic or malilureic acid, identical with that pre¬ 
viously mentioned. 

The action of bromine on asparagine in presence of water is accom¬ 
panied by the development of heat, and gives rise to tiibromaoe- 
tamide, C 2 H 2 BriN 0 , and dibromacetamide, C 2 HaBr 2 NO, carbonic 
anhydiide being evolved. Bromine does not appear to act on aspartic 
acid, at the ordinary temperature. Dibromacetamide melts at156—157®. 
It crystallises from a concentrated solution in slender lustrous needles, 
which are only slightly soluble in ether or in cold water, but readily in 
alcohol Tribromacetamide melts at 119*5—121®, and crystallises in 
colourless plates, which are solnhle in cold water, and more solnble in 
alcohol than in ether. The author has also tried the action of nascent 
hydrogen, of phenol and of glycerin on asparagine, but as yet without 
any definite results. 

After giving a summary of the various opinions as to the constitu¬ 
tion of asparagine and aspartic acid, the author remarks that Kolbe’s 


view, that the latter is amido-sucoinic acid O 2 H 3 NH 2 


OOOH 

OOOH 


which 


may be written OHNH 2 .COOH 
(is^COOH. 


, is now almost invariably adopted. 


For asparagine, however, two formnlas are possible, namely 


I. 

0H2.0ONH2 

iH.NH,.OOOH 


U. 

OH.NH,.COirH, 

Ahs-COOH. 


The former of these (I.) appears preferable for various reasons, 
which the author discusses at length in five sections. 

Determinations of the solubility of asparagine and aspartic acid at 
various temperatures were made, and it was found that the former 
requires 58 parts of water at 13® and 1*89 at 100®, whilst the latter 
requires 128 parts at 15® and 18*6 at 100®. 

, The action of hydrochloric acid, on aspartic acid, when the two are 
heated together in a water-bath and evaporated to dryness, appears to 
j^ve rise to two products. These may be separated by heating the 
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dry residue in a current of carbonic anhydride at 120 ° for several 
hours, gradually raising the temperature to 200 °, and then boiling 
repeatedly with water; the solutions thus obtained deposit a colourless 
substance on standing* This is readily soluble in ammonia or the 
alkalis, and yields a silver compound having the composition of 
diourgentio triaapartate, Ci 2 Hi 5 Ag 2 N^ 30 io. The portion insoluble in 
water may be dissolved in ammonia, and gives a silver compound 
OeHTAgN^Oa. 0* E. a. 

Condensation-products of the Ortho-homologues of Ben¬ 
zene, By B. Retmait (BulL 8oo, GMm, [ 2 ], xxvi, 532—535).—The 
difficulties of preparing, in a state of purity and in sufficient quantity, 
the ortho-homologues of benzene were overcome by the adoption of 
the following process:—Bromine, snifered to fall drop by drop into 
cooled tolnene, gives rise to brominated toluenes, which arc dissolved 
in benzene. After the removal of the greater part of the solid com¬ 
pound by crystallisation, the solution is left for a week in contact with 
sodium. The oily matters are then separated by filtration, and tlie 
liquid is distilled. The portion passing over between 170° and 100*^ 
is again subjected to the same ti*eatment of soltifcion in benzene, 
addition of sodium, filtration and distillation, and this cycle of opera- 
. tions is several times repeated, until at length a product is obtained 
boiling at 180°, and this is nearly pure ortho-bromotoluene. 

Orthoxylene was obtained by treating a solution of ortho-bromo- 
tolnene in benzene with methyl iodide and then with sodium, the 
vessels being kept cook The filtered liquid, when subjected to 
fractional distillation, yielded a hydro-carbon, which was recognized 
as xylene. Orthoxylene, when treated with chlorine, deposited a 
carbonaceous matter, and yielded two well-definod chlorides of ortho- 
xylyl, a monochloride and. a diohloride. R. R* 

Action of Ammonia on CMoracetylbenzene, By "W. S r a « n e n 
and L. RfioHSiMEB (DeuL Cham. Qea. ix, 1758—1761).—When 
a solution of pure chloracetylbenzeno is treated with ammonia-gas, 
and this treatment is repeated from timo to time, two isomeric bodies 
0 (flHx 80201 are formed. One is readily soluble in alcohol and ctlier, 
and crystallises in needles melting at 117°, while the second is much 
less soluble, and forms prisms melting at 154—165°. C. S. 

Diphenylcarbinol and some of Its Derivatives. By A. 
Zagoum-IANNY (^Dulh Soe. Ohim* [2], xxvi, 462).—A mixture of throe 
parts benzophenone and of one part caustic potash, dissolved in five 
parts of alcohol, was heated at 160° for five hours in a sealed tube. 
The product was treated with boiling water, to dissolve out excess of 
benzophenone, and the residue was aiphenyloarbinol, melting at 68 °, 
and very soluble in alcohol, ether, and acetic acid. This, substance is 
also obtained by heating benzophenone, with a solution of alkali iu 
amylio alcohol. The sealed tube is heated for five hours at 180® 5 its 
contents remain clear, and the liquid contains, besides the diphenyl, 
cac^binol, valeric acid. Benzophenone, dissolved in an alooWio solutwn 
of potash, and boiled for a long time vrith zinc, without contact of air. 
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is transformed into dipbenyloarbinol, Benzopbenone, dissolved in 
acetic acid and boiled -with zinc, is converted into benzopinacone. 

Dipbenylcarbinol is not modified by tbe prolonged action of alcobolic 
potash in a sealed tube at 200°. Heated with snlpbunc acid in a 
sealed tube at 180°, it yields tbe ether of dipbenylcarbinol, a crystalline 
body fusing at 120°, and little soluble in boiling alcohol. Zinc is 
without action on an acetic acid solution of dipbenylcarbinol in the 
cold; but, on boiling, an oily liquid collects on tbe surface, and on 
cooling forms a crystalline mass. This is tetrapbenyletbane, tbe 
formation of which may be thus explained:— 

20i3B[i2O H2 O26H22 "b 2EC20. 
20 H 3 . 000 ( 0 i 3 Hn) 4- H 3 = 026Ha2 + 2 OH 3 OOOH. R. R. 


Action of dilute Sulpburic Acid on Hydrobenzoin and 
Isohydrobenzoin. By Th. Zinoke (Bmt. Ghem, Qes. Ber., 1769 
—1775).—^By this action tbe two compounds yield a liquid and a 
solid product. Tbe liquid obtained from both is the same; it is a 
colourless thick oil, which chromic acid resolves into benzophenone 
arid carbon dioxide: it appears therefore to be the aldehyde of 
dipbenylacetic acid, (C 6 H 5 ) 20 H.COH. 

Tbe solid products are not identical; that obtained from hydro* 
benzoin crystallises from hot alcohol in glistening needles melting at 
131—132°, and from ether in large rhrombic crystals. The derivative 
of isohydrobenzoin separates from ether in large monoclinic crystals, 
melting at 100—101°. Both are isomeric with tbe liquid. 

Chromic acid solution attacks both compounds but slowly, a little 
benzoic acid being formed; a solution of chromic trioxide in acetic 
acid acts more energetically, but only very small quantities of benz- 
aldehyde and benzoic acid are obtained, the chief product consisting 
in both cases of crystalline neutral bodies, which appear to be 
identical, 

From these results it appears that hydrobenzoin and isohydrobenzoin 
have the same constitution, and are, as well as their solid derivatives, 
physical isomerides. 


O 6 H 5 .OH.OH 


O6H5.OH.OH 


06Hfl.0H 

I >0 


Hydrobenzoin and isohydrobenzoin may be regarded as diphenyl* 
glycol, and their transformation into diphenylacetaldehyde is peis 
fectly analogous to that of common glycol into aldehyde, and that of 
pinacone (tetramethylglycol) into pinacolin. O. S. 


Researcliesf on the Substituted Eugenols. By A. Oahottrs 
(Oompt, rend., Ixxxiv, 151—157).—^In a previous paper (Ann. Ohim. 
JPhys. [3], lii) the author has described a compound which he now 
oaHs ethyleugenol. 


Eugenol being represented by the formula CeHs 


{ 


OH 

OCHs, wktoh 
Oja, 
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would place it in the benzene series, ethylougonol would bo repro- 

rOOaH5 

sented by CttH 3 < OOHy, and the corresponding methyl-compouTid, 

L 

r ("OOBC1 

the first term of the seines, would have the formula 

By the gradual oxidation of these bodies, they can be transformed 
into compounds related to protocatechuio acid, in which two atoms 
of hydrogen are replaced by two atoms of methyl, or bv one of 
methyl and one of ethyl, forming dimethyl- or methylethylproto- 
catechuic acids. 

In order to obtain the eugenols resulting from the substittition of 
the homologues of ethyl for the hydrogen in normal e^^genoh the 
iodides of the various radicles were heated with potassium-eugonol 
and a little alcohol in sealed tubes. 

rOOH.,OHaOH3 

Projpyleu,genol, 0i3HiaO2 = OCHs .—This compound 

is obtained by heating in a flask, which is anbsequonily sealed in tbo 
blowpipe flame, a mixture of 100 parts of eugcmol, 100 parts of propyl 
iodide, and 34 or 35 parts of potassium hydrate, previously dissolved 
in strong alcohol. The mixture, which must ho shaken from time to 
time, deposits potassium iodide, after which the flask is heated fdr 
some hours in a water-bath, until the deposition of potassium iodide 
ceases, when the heat is withdrawn and the contents of the flask are 
treated with water; a heavy oil then separates, which is washed with, 
potash and water, dried with calcium chloride, and finally distilled, 
the portion passing over between 260® and 270® being collected apart* 
This is pure propyleugenoL 

Propyleugenol is a mobile liquid, of a light amber colour, with an 
odour resembling that of cloves. It is insoluble in water, but dissolvos 
easily in alcohol and in ether. Its density is 1*0024 at 16®; it boils 
between 263° and 266°* Bromine and fuming nitric acid attack it 
violently. 

When suspended in about ten times its weight of hot water and 
shaken up with a hot dilute solution of potassium pormanganatt*, 
added little by little, this substance is progressively oxidised, pro¬ 
ducing finally the potassium salt of an acid which can bo isolated 
by concentrating the solution and saturating with hydi’ochlorio acid. 
A deposit is thus obtained, which is hardly soluble in cold water. 
Hot water dissolves it easily and deposits it on cooling in silky needles. 
Alcohol dissolvos it easily, and leaves it on spontaneous evapora¬ 
tion in fine yellowish prisms; ether also dissolves it. This product is 
the propylio derivative of methylprotooatechuic acid, OnHuO* as 
O7H4 ( 0 Hs) ( OsH?) Oi# 

^ lat^ropyleugenot —This compound is obtained by a process exactly 
similar to that employed in the preceding case. It boils between 
262° and 264°, has a density of 0*199 at 17°, and is represented by the 
formula fOOHCCHa), 

OiJHwO, =s OeHJ OCH, 
lOaH,. 

2 1 


vot. XXXI* 
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By oxidation with potassinm permanganate, it yields an acid which 
.closdiy resembles that obtained from propyl-eugenol, and may be 
obtained in crystals by spontaneous evaporation of its alcoholic’ 
solution. 

rocjis 

Butyleugenoly C14H20O2 = CeHa < OOH3. —^This Wdy is obtained in 

L C3H5 

the same way as the previous compounds, substituting butyl iodide for 
propyl iodide. It is a faint amber-coloured liquid, boiling between 
272®'and 274®, and having a density of 0’985 at 15°. 

Potassium permanganate oxidises it, producing methylhutylprotocate-' 
olvuitQ obcidj O12H16O4 = C7B[4(0B[3) 

roo^Hu 

Amyleugenol^ O 15 H 23 O 2 = OOH 3 .—This compound is pre- 

pared in the same way as the preceding ones, and resembles them 
‘ closely. It boils between 283® and 285®; has a density of 0*976 at 
16°, and is insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and ether. Its 
odour resembles, at the same time, that of cloves, and that of the 
amyl-eompouhds. 

Potassium, permanganate, at a temperature of 75—80®, oxidises 
it amylmethylprotocatechuiG acid, CiaHisO^ = 07 H 4 (CH 3 )C 06 Hn) 04 . 

Hkxyleugenol. —This compound, obtained by the action of hexyl 
chloride on potassinm-eugenol, is an amber-coloured liquid, boiling 
between 296® and 300®. 


Allyleugenol ,—^This compound is obtained by the action of allyl 
bromide on potassium eugenol. On distilling the product, a portion 
passes' over between 267® and 270®, then the temperature rises to 
300®. and the liquid which then passes over solidifies on cooling into a 
resinous mass. 

The first product gave figures leading to the formula OiaH^Oa 
fOGaHa 


= OcH 3 < OCBTs ; it is, therefore, allyleugenol. The second body 

L ^8^5 



Bevzyleugenol is prepared in the same way as the preceding com¬ 
pounds, and resembles them in every respect. It is partially decom¬ 
posed by distillation. 

Bthylene-mgenoL —Prepared by heating in a sealed tube, eugenol, 
alcoholic potash, and ethylene bromide. It is purified in the usual 
way, and then appears as amass of splendid white plates, with nacreous 
reflections. 

It is insoluble in water and cold alcohol, but dissolves in hot 
alcohol, which deposits it again on cooling in large nacreous plates 
melting at 89®, 

Ether, benzene, toluene, glacial acetic acid, and acetic ether dissolve 
it on heating, and deposit it on cooling in well-defined crystals. Nitric 
acid and bromine attack it violently. 

Three analyses gave, as a mean, 74*58 per cent, carbon and 7*34 
bydro^n, leading to the formula— 
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OHsO OOH 3 SH 3 O 6 . 

C3H5 HsOb J 

This compound is, therefore, derived from the union of two mole¬ 
cules of eugenol, in which the two atoms of basic hydrogen are re¬ 
placed by the bivalent group, O 2 H 4 , which serves to join them togjether. 

Potassium permanganate oxidises this body, and transforms it into 
an acid insoluble in water, hardly soluble in alcohol and ether, which 
will be further examined. 0 . W, W. 

'*■ 

Reactions of Aromatic Disulphides. *By R. ScHiLLisifc and 
R. Otto (J>euL Ohem, Qes, Ber,, ix, 1637—1638),—Phenyl disulphide 
and boiling alcoholic potash act on each other as follows :— 

2(C6H6)2S2 + 4KOH = SOeHeSK 4 - CbHa.SO^K + 2Hj»0, 

Tolyl disulphide acts in a similar way. Dry chlorine converts the 
disulphides into substitution-products of benzene, and in presonoo of 
water it forms sulphonio chlorides and acids. O, S. 

Action of Sulphur Trioxide on Sulphydrates, By R. Son i m a 
and R. Otto (Deut. Ohem. Oea. Ber.^ ix, 1638).—This reaction is 
expressed by the equation: 

2 O 6 H 5 SH + SO 3 « + S02 + Ha®. 0. S. 

m 

New Formations of Benzene- and Toluene-dioxysulphlde. 
By 0. PATjiiY and R. Otto (JOeut. Ohem. Gee. Ber.^ ix, 1639—1641). 
—These bodies are formed together with sulphonic acids when the 
sulphinio acids are boiled with water, or when their sodium salts are 
treated with sulphuric acid or phosphorus pentoxide. Pure benzene* 
disulphoxide, CuUioSaOs, forms transparent, monoolinio plates, melting 
at 45^. On boiling it with potash, it is decomposed as follows:— 

20xaH,«SaOa + H^O = CeHo-SOgH + OoH,.SOaH + 

O. S. 

Xithyl Benzenesulphonate. By R. SoHiiftiXs and R. Otto 
(JD&vbt, Ohem. Oea. Per., ix, 1638—1639).—This compotxnd is formed 
by the action of benzenesulphonic chloride on sodium ethylate. It is 
a heavy yellowish oil, having a faint vinous smell, and is decomposed 
by boiling water, 0. S. 

Constitution of Oxythymoquinone. By 0. Lmcbkhmann (DmL 
Ohem. Oes. Ber., ix, 1778—1783).—The author discusses his theoretical 
views and those of Qrabe and Ladenhurg. ^ 0. S, 

Tri-iodoresorcin. By A, Miohabl and T. H. K out on (JDmt 
Qhmn. Gee. Ber.^ ix, 1752—1768).—When liquid iodine chloride is 
added, drop by drop, to a dilute aqueous solution of resorcin, tri- 
iodonsorcin, OfiUIaCOH)^, is precipitated, crystallising from carton 

2 i 2 


O22H, 


BO 4 s= 
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STilpbide in long rose-coloured needles, melting at 146°, and subliming 
at 190°, witb partial decomposition. It dissolves in caxbon sulphide, 
alcohol, and ether, with a deep red colour, and in alkalis and aniline 
with decomposition, producing a brown solution. Boiling nitric 
acid converts it into styphnic acid, 0, S. 

Some Derivatives of Paratolylphenyl Ketone- By W. T h o rne r 
(P&ut, Ohem. Oes, Ber,^ ix, 1738—1744).—When parabenzoylbenzenyl 
trichloride, 06H5,C0.06H4.CCl3, which is formed by the action of chlo¬ 
rine on the above ketone is treated with phosphorus pentachloride, the 
pentaohlorinated ketone, OaHs.OOh.OeHi.CCls, is formed, crystallising 
from ether in thin rectangular glistening plates melting at 79—80°. 
On boiling it with an alkali, or treating it with nitric acid, it yields 
parabenzoylbenzoie acid. 

By the action of zinc and hy^ochloric acid on paratolylyphenyl 
ketone two pinacolins are formed, which have already been described. 
,The a-compound is much less stable than the jS-pinacolin, and is easily 
converted into the latter by heating it with benzyl chloride on a water- 
bath, or with hydrochloric, hydriodic, or acetic acid to 160—160°. 

Most oxidising agents do not act, or but slowly, on the pinacolins, 
hut by adding a solution of chromic acid in acetic acid to a boiling 
solution of the a-compound in acetic acid, it is resolved into two mole¬ 
cules of the original ketone, while the jS-pinacolin yields the acid, 
0(06H6)(06H4CS3)2C)02H, whioh stands to the |8-compound in the 
same relation as trimethyl-acetic acid to common pinacolin. This 
acid is almost insoluble in water, and separates from ether, &c., as a 
white amorphous powder. Its alkali-salts crystallise and are decom¬ 
posed by carbon dioxide; the other salts are gelatinous precipitates. 

From these results it appears that by acting with zinc and hydro- 
ohloiio acid on the ketone, first a pinacone is formed, whioh then, by 
loss of the elements of water, is converted into the instable a-pina- 
colin, and the latter by molecular change is transformed into the 
0-oompoimd, whioh has a constitution analogous to the pinacolins of 
the fatty acids. The constitution of these compounds is therefore 
expressed by the following formulas:— 

Pinacone, a-Pinacolin. 

C6H5,0(OH)C6H4.CH3 O 6 H 5 .O. O 6 H 4 .OH 8 

o,H».i(OH)g6H*.OHs oja,.cr oA-OHs 

^-Pinacolin. 

0aH4.0H3 

OO.OgHs 

■When the latter coxapbxmd is heated with hydriodic acid and amor- 
:^0fns phcephoma to 210-^220°, it is converted into the hydrocarbon, 
which is readily soluble in chloroform, carbon sulphide, and 
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toluene, and sparingly in hot alcohol and acetic acid, from which it 
separates in. microscopic crystals melting at 213—213*5^. 0. S, 


The Phthaleins of Tertiary Aromatic Bases. By O. F iso he it 
{Detd, Chem. Oes. Ber., ix, 1753—1757).—Whoa phthalie chloride is 
added to dimethylaniline, a brisk reaction sets in, the mixture becomes 
first brown and on heating yellowish-green, when an efferv'esoonce 
takes place and the mass becomes dark green. The reaction must 
now be stopped by adding water; the product is then boiled to drive 
o£E the excess of dimethylaniline, and the remaining resinous mass 
purified by boiling it with ether, dissolving the residue in a little 
alcohol, and adding water, which precipitates the new compound. It 
is obtained pure by crystallisation from chloroform in green needles, 
having a yellowish-green refiection. This body is the mo no hy dr- 
chloride of dimethylaniline-phthaleiu, formed according to the equa¬ 
tion— 


0aH,CC001)2 -h 20eHfiN'(0H3)2 = OoHi[CO.OoH4.N(OHa),l*OlH 

H- CIH. 


' On adding an alkali, the free base is obtained in greenish granulcis, 
which become white on filtration, but turn green again in the air. 

The green monohydroohloride dissolves in concentrated hydro- 
ohloiio acid with a yellowish-red colour, the difaydrooldoride, 
CflH4[00.0eH4.]5T(0H3)2.0lH, being formed, which is obtained pure 
by passing hydrochloric acid gas into a dry ethereal solution of tho 
base as a crystalline yellowish-red precipitate, which is very hygro¬ 
scopic, When heated on the wator-batfa, it loses hydrochloric acid and 
is converted into the green salt. The two hydrochlorides combine with 
platinic chloride. + PtOU in a bluish- 

green crystalline precipitate, which is termed by mixing alcoholic solu¬ 
tions of the two salts. 0*iHa.vlTaOa,2H01 + Pt 0 l 4 is a crystalline yel¬ 
lowish-red precipitate, formed when a solution of the colour in concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid is added to an alcoholic solution of platinio 
chloride. Both doable salts are readily soluble in water. On mixing 
alcoholic solutions of tho groen salt and picric acid, a dark green preci¬ 
pitate of 0aiH84N«O2 4* 0aH2(NOg)3OH is obtaiued, while on adding a 
solution of tho yellow salt to aqueous picric acid, a dai^k yellow preci¬ 
pitate is formed consisting of— 

+ 2O0H2(NO*)8OH. 


Dimethylaniline-phthalein combines, like phonol-phthalein, with 
nascent h}?drogen. On adding zinc-dust to its acid solution, it soon 
becomes colourless, and soda then precipitates a colourless base, which 
forms a pale yellow piorate and an almost colourless platinitj salt, 
having the composition— 


OoH* 


3aH4N(0Ha)801H 

00.'06H;N(OH3)201H 


+ PtOU. 


Other tertiary aromatic bases form similar phthaleins. 


0. S. 
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Action' of Nitrils on tlie Haloid Ethers of Benzyl. By H. 

Brttnkbb (JDewt. Ghem. Qes. Ber.^ ix, 1744—^1746).—The author’s 
foraier experiments gave results similar to those lately publivshed by 
Benesse. Silver nitrite and ben25yl iodide yielded benzaldehyde and 
benzoic acid, while benzyl chloride yields an aromatic yellow oil, 
which contains nitrogen and is decomposed by heat. On heating 
potassium nitrite and benzyl chloride to 150^*, the product consists 
of benzaldehyde, benzoic acid, anthracene, and liquid bodies contain-i^ 
ing nitrogen. 

On heating benzyl chloride and silver nitrate, the nitric ether of 
benzyl is formed, which, on distillation, is decomposed, benzaldehyde 
and benzoic acid being formed. 0. S. 

Action of Hydriodic Acid on Naphthalene. By 1?. Wrbdbn 
andZNATOWiCH (Bull. 8oc. Ohim [2], xxvi, 449).— The action of 
hydriodic acid on naphthalene gives rise to a hexhydrocymene, CwH*), 
distilling between 155® and 160 , and to decahydronaphthalene, OioHia, 
boiling at 175 — ^180®. Berthelot, who had studied this reaction, 
assigned to the first of these hydrocarbons the formula O10H22, and 
took the second for diethylbenzene, CioHi*. it, B*. 

DeiivatlYes of a- and iS-Dinitronaphthalene. By A. Attisr- 
BtRO (Deut. Ckem.. Oes. Ber., ix, 1730^—1734).—^The author has already 
shown that nitronaphthalene and a-dinitronaphthalene yield with 
phosphorus pentaohloride, <y-dichloronaphthalene, melting at 107® ; on 
nitration this body gives only nitro- 7 -dichloronaphthalene, which phos-*- 
phorus pentaohloride converts into S-trichloronaphthalene. Dinitro- 
7 -dichloronaphthalene crystallises from hot acetic acid in pale yellow, 
brittle, prismatic needles, melting at 246®. Ou treating it with tin 
and hydrochloric acid it is reduced to a cMoronaphihjlamine, which 
forms the sicmnosoohloride^ OioHeOLNHg.ClH 4 - SnCLi, crystallising in 
large plates, which are sparingly soluble. 

The hydrochloride, OioH«ClNIIa.ClH 4- HaO, forms long prisms; on 
adding an excess of sulphuric acid to its solution and conceiitratitig it, 
the sul^hcde, OioHeGlNHs.SO^Hg, is obtained in plates. Both salts are 
partially decomposed by boiling water, and give with ferric chloride 
fimt a greyish-green colour and then a precipitate. 

^^Bichlaronapthalene is produced, together with 5-triohloronaphtha^ 
lenO, which forms by far the largest proportion of the product, by the 
acdon of phosphorus, pentachloride on 0 -dinotronaphthalene; it forms 
rhombohedral crystals, melting at about 83®. 

B-TrichloroTtaphihalene is formed, not only by the action of chlorine 
or. phosphorus pentaohloride on jS-dinitronaphthalene, but also from 
nit]^ 7 -dicliloronaphthalene, a-dinitrochloronaphthalene, and monitro- 
^-dichloronaphthalene^ but it is not easily obtained pure, as more highly 
chlorinated products are formed at the same time. It crystallises 
from hot alcohol and acetic acid in long, flat, soft needles, melting at 
181®, and yields on oxidation a dicblorophthalic acid. 0. S. 

The Constitaiaoii of some Derivatives of Naphthalene, By 

A. A«a?RRBERG (JDeut. Ohmi. Ges. Ber., ix, 1734—1736).—The diifc 
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ferent modes of formation of 8 -trichloronaplithalene described in tlic 
preceding paper, as well as the facts:—(1) That | 8 -dichloronaphtha- 
lene is obtained from the nitronaphthol in which tho two radicals arts 
in the position ex. a; and ( 2 ) that 7 -diohloronaphthalono can be pre¬ 
pared from a-nitronaphthalene and a-naphthalenosulphonic acid by 
converting them first into the nitrosnlphonio acid, prove that the 
chlorine-atoms in 5-trichloronaphthalene are also in the a-position. 
Now as this compound yields a-dichlorophthalic acid and a-nitro- 
phthalic acid, it follows that in 7 - and f-dichloronaphthalene each 
aromatic group contains chlorine, and the constitution of these bodies 
is expressed by* the following formnlaa:— 

A-Trichloronaphthalene. ^-Dichloronaphthalcne, 

Cl Cl Cl 




V 


1 OiPonaphtlmlono* 


Cl 


Ci 


JSI-DichloronaphtIutlene. 
Cl Cl 



But as these chloro^coinpoands are nearly connected with other di- 
and tri-^ubstituted naphthalenes, the constitution of the latter is also 
known. 

a-Monochloronaphthalene gives two dinitro-compoahds, which, when 
treated with phosphoras pontachlotido, both yield ^J-trfehloronaph* 
thalene, showing that naphthalene must contain the aj^poeition four 
times, which is a confirmatioa of Graobe’s theory. O. S. 

BichlorlrLated Haplithaleno analogous to Hltronaph.t!hyl«> 
sulphurous Acid. By P. Olkvb (ML Ohim. [2J, xxvi, WU), 
—The paper details tho process by which, from the »itronaphthyl, 
eulpharous acid (already described by the author, p. 241), he ol). 
tained a copapound in every way similar to tho ^.tlichlorlnated naph¬ 
thalene which Atterberg procured from mtrc-compoanciir of naphtna- 

. K. B, 


Pheuols^phurio Acids. By 3B3. BACMANBr (T)mL €hem. Qm. 
Ser,.^ ix, 1715—171?).—These acids, which occur as normal con¬ 
stituents of the urine of mammals, are formed by boiling potassium 
pyrosulphate with an aqueous solution of a potassium pheuate— 

OAOK K,S*a = OehUOSOaK + KSO^. ; 

The potassium pheiiylsulphato thus obtained is identical with ths-t 
obtained from human urine. By tho samo reaction tho oresol isolated 
from horse’s urine give the potassium salt of the same cresylaulphut^ic 
acid which occurs iu that Urine. O. S. 
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Paraxylenedicarbonic Acid. By L. Klippbbt (Deid. OTiem, 
Oes, J3er.^ ix, 1766—1769).—Wlien tlie diohloride 08H4(0H2Cl)a, ob¬ 
tained from paraxylene is boiled witb potassium cyanide and alcohol, 
the nitril of paraxylenedicarbonic acid is formed, crystallising from 
ether, chloroform, or hot alcohol in glistening needles or plates, melting 
at 98^. It is easily decomposed by heating it with hydrochloric acid, 
and converted into paraxylenedicarbonic or panraxylenic acid, which is 
freely soluble in ether and alcohol, moderately soluble in hoi water, 
and crystallises in flat silky needles melting at 244®. OoH 4 (OH 2 . CO*) 2 Ba 
4- 2-|HsO forms transparent needles; the calcium, salt crystallises on. 
evaporation in thin plates, with 2 mol. of water, and by precipitating 
its solution, with alcohol in needles with 3 mols. of water. The anh;^- 
drons copper salt is a green crystalline precipitate, the ainc salt ia 
amorphous, and the silver salt a white crystalline powder. The 
methylic ether, C 6 H 4 (CH 2 C 02 CH 3 ) 2 , crystallises in pearly plates^ melt¬ 
ing at 56*5-^—-57°, and the ethyl-ether is a similar body, which melts at 
57‘5—68°. The chloride is an oily liquid which is decomposed^ by 
heat. The amide separates as a crystalline powder when the nitril 
is boiled with alcoholic potash ; it is sparingly soluble in most solvents, 
and melts at 290°. When a solution of the cyanide in alcoholic am¬ 
monia is saturated with hydrogen sulphide, and allowed to stand, or 
heated to 100°, jparuar^Zemc sul^^hamide^ 06 H 4 (CH 2 . 0 S.NH 2 ) 2 , separates 
out in hard, yellow, crystalline crusts, melting with decomposition at 
205—206°. . 0. S. 

Action of Zinc-dnst on the Chlorides of Sulphoparabromo- 
benzoic Acid. By O. Bottingee (JDeut Ohem* Oes, j5er., ix, 17feii 
—1787)—The crude chloride contains another body which seems to- 
be an isomeride. , By acting on the mixture with zinc-dust, the follow¬ 
ing compounds were obtained. 

S^dphijparahromahenstoic acid^ 06 H 8 Br(S 02 H)C 02 H, crystallises from 
water in very brittle needles. The anhydrous normal barium salt 
forms small needles, and the acid salt long needles containing 2 mols* 
of water. The normal calcium salt is very freely soluble in water and 
alcohol; [CBHaBr(C 0 sH)S 02 ] 2 Ca -h 8 H 2 O crystallises in long needles. 

SrcmohetmaMehydesuIpMuic add, C6H3Br(C0H)S02H, crystallises in 
long, pointed, broad prisms, melting at 131®. (C8H3Br(C0H)S02)aBa 
-f 6HaO forms large transparent prisms, which soon crumble down 
into a crystalline pow der, without loss of water; on scratching them 
this takes place at once. ■ 

JSydromljphobromobmzaldehyde and SydrosulphobTombemoio acid are 
.most diflScult to separate. A mixture of these substances has already 
jbeen described (this volume, p. 413). 0. S. 

Phenyl Phic^enzoate and Faratolyl Thiobenzoate. By E. 
Schuler and E. Otto (Beut Ohm. Oes. Ser., ix, 1634— 1636 ).— 
The phenyl-ether is obtained by heating phenyl sulpbydrate with 
benzyl chloride. It ciystallises from hot aleohol or benzene in long 
'melting at 66®, .On acting on it with chlorine' in 
tTO presence of water, it yields benzoic acid and benzenesulphonic 
ehloride and acid. . 
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The tolyhcompound is obtained by an analogous reaction, and ci*ys- 
tallises from alcohol in large transparent prisms, melting at 75'*. ^ 

G. S. 


lExperiments for Preparing tlie Tliio-ethers of Benzenesul- 
phonic and Paratoluenesnlphonic Acids. By R. ScHiLLMii and 
R. Otto (J)euL Ohmu. Ges. ix, 1636—1637)-—These compounds 

are not obtained by the action of aromatic sulphydrates on sulphonic 
acids or chlorides, whereas, on using the lead-salts of the sulphy¬ 
drates the following reaction takes place :— 

20oH5SOa01 + 2(CflH,S)2Pb = 2(OoH5)2S2 + (OoH5S02)2pb 

H- PbOl2 0. S. 


Benzylisoxylene and Benzoylisophthalic Acid. By A. B l atz* 
CECKiSR (JOetit. Ghem, Qes.Ber.^ ix, 1761—1766).—Thebonzylisoxyleno 
which was used for these experiments was obtained from commercial 
xylene, and therefore probably a mixture of the meta- and para-com¬ 
pound. It is a colourless liquid boiling at 283®, and luiving a faint 
aromatic smell. On oxidising it with chi*oniio acid solution, it yields 
benssylisophthalic acid, CuHfl.OO.OoHaCOO'^H).^, which is sparingly 
soluble in water, chloroform, and toluene, but freely in alcohol ami 
ether. On adding water to its alcoholic solution, it sepurateB out in 
crystalline crusts melting at 278—280®. Tlio potassiam salt is readily 
soluble, and crystallises in square plates. CftHft.OO.CoHa(C 02 )aBR “h 
H 2 O separates in glistening needles when alcohol is added to its 
aqueous solution. 

0 eH 50 O. 0 eH 8 ( 002 ) 2 Ca + H 2 O forms needles or plates, and the anhy¬ 
drous insoluble silver salt is a white powder. By acting on it with 
ethyl iodide, the ethyl-ether is obtained crytallising in neeales molting 
at 94°; the methyl-ether is a similar body melting at 117"—118®. 

When the acid is treated with zinc and hydroehloric acid, it is con¬ 
verted into benzhydiylisophthalio acid, which, however, like tho acids 
of a similar constitution, is very unstable, and at once changes into the 

anhydride, OaHs.OH'^ , which orystallises from alcohol in 

needles molting at 206—207°, (OwHoGO-iBa -+- 2'J^H20 crystallisoH 
from hot water in glistening needles. Oi&H^Oi.Calls forms plates or 
prisms, melting at 114—115^. 

When this anhydride, or benzoylisophthalic acid, is reduced by 
sodium-amalgam, benzylisophthalio acid, 08 H 5 . 0 Hft. 0 «H 2 ( 002 H Ju, 
is formed, crystallising in small needles melting at 242—243'', 
Oi 6 Hio 04 Ba is less soluble in hot than in cold water, and forms a crys- 
tallihe powder. Oi 5 Hio 04 ( 02 H») is a thick, oily liquid. 0. B. 


Nltro- and Amide- NaplitliylsulphuroTis Acids and their 
Derivatives. By P. T. Oiibjvs (^BuU boc, (JMm* [2J, xxvi, 444—448^ 
—^J3y the action of nitric acid on the lead salt of jS-naphtbylsulphuroua 
acid, two isomeric nitro-acids are formed. Those may be separated by 
the ditferont solubility of their barium salts in boiling water. The 
acid of the more soluble salt tho author terms the ^-aoid, and that of 
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tile less soluble sa»lt the jS-acid* It is the latter which is described in 
the paper. The free acid is Very soluble, and crystallises in yellow 
radiating needles. It is soluble in alcohol, has a bitter taste and forms 
soluble yellow salts.# The paper describes the properties, and gives the 
analytical figures for a number of the salts, from which it appears that 
these have the formula OioH 6 (K 02 )S 03 M'. Phosphorus perchloride 
readily acts on the potassium salt, forming a chloride by replacing 
OKI by GL By the action of ammonia on the chloride, the latter is con- • 
verted into an amide, OioH 6 (K 02 )S 02 lTH*. 

/S-STitronaphthylsulphurons acid is easily reduced by ammonium sul¬ 
phide, and when excess of hydrochloric acid is added to the solution, 
a precipitate is obtained of amido-jS-naphthylsulphurous acid, which is 
purified by solution in sodium carbonate, and reprecipitation by hydro¬ 
chloric acid. It crystallises in the anhydrous state in thin rhombic 
plates, or with 2 H 2 O in slender flexible needles. Its colour is yellowish, 
but when exposed to the air this changes to violet-red. It forms 
soluble, orystalUsable salts of a yellow colour, several of which arc 
described in the paper. The solutions become deeply coloured when. 
exposed to the air. The formula of the salts is OxoHeCNHalSOaM'. 

R. R. 

Methyl Santonate. By S. Cannizzabo (Qazzeita ohirrdca italu 
ana, vi, 355—356).—^To prepare this compound a solution of 1 mol. of 
santouic acid, O 15 H 30 O 4 , and 4 mols. of potassium hydrate, 4KHO, are 
dissolved in methyl alcohol and the solution is evaporated to dryness,. 
The residue is then heated with methyl alcohol and excess of methy 1 
iodide under a pressure of two atmospheres. Daring the reaction 
much methyl oxide is evolved. The methyl santonate may also bo 
formed by the action of methyl iodide on a solution of sodium santonate 
in methyl alcohol. IlAfter distilling off the unattached methyl iodide 
and part of the alcohol, water is added, and the methyl santonate 
extracted by agitation with ether. The oily residue left on evaporat¬ 
ing the ethereal solution is washed with water, and a solu'tion or acid 
sodium sulphite, and finally purified by crystallisation from ether and 
from methyl alcohol. Methyl santonate, 0 ieB[w 04 . 0 Hs, crystallises in 
colourless needles, which melt at 86 — 86 ’ 5 ®, 0* B* G. 

Derivatives of Santoxiio Acid. By S. Cannizzaro (Gazzetta 
diimica Ualiana, vi, 341—348).— Sydrosantdnio acid, the 

sodium salt of which is obtained in micaceous laminea by treating a 
solution of sodium santonate with sodium-amalgam of 5 per cent., is 
thrown down on the addition of hydrochloric acid to a solution of the 
sodium-compound. It separates fi‘am its ethereal solution in colour¬ 
less crystals belonging to the trimetric system. It melts and decom¬ 
poses at 170°, is less soluble in alcohol and in ether than santonio acid, 

^ and is dextrorotatory. Sodium hydrosanimiate, CisHgiNaOi.BHgO, 
crystallises in the trimetrie system; exposed to the air it loses part of 
its water of crystallisation. The crystals oi potassium hydrosantonate 
the composition CifiH*iKI 04 , 2 H 20 . 

: l^4^eiy^,ydrosantonide, OJ 7 H 22 O 4 , is a substance crystallising in colour- 
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less needles, obtained by acting on hydrosantonic acid witb acetyl 
chloride in excess— 

4- O 2 H 3 OOI = Ci,H 2204 + HOI + 

It melts at 204®, and sublimes at a hi^hOT temperature. It is but 
little soluble in ether, and almost insoluble in water. It is not decom¬ 
posed by a hot solution of potassium hydrate, but when heated with 
alcoholic ammonia at 130®, it yields a substance having? the composi¬ 
tion of hydrosantonamide. 3enssoylhydrosantonide, C 22 Ha 404 , prepared 
in a similar manner, also crystallises in colourless needles. It melts at 
157°. It closely resembles the acetyl compound, but is decomposed 
when heated with a solution of potassium hydrate, 

Hydrosardonamide (?) OiaH-iaHOa, is formed on heating accstyl- or 
heuzoyl-santonide with alcoholic ammonia at 120—130®. The product 
is evaporated, and then, after being washed with ether to remove 
the acetamide and benzamide simultaneously produced, is ciystal- 
lised from alcohol. It melts at 190®, but with decomposition, ^ It 
is soluble in alcohol, less so in ether, and only slightly in boiling 
water, 

Metasantonic aoid^ C 15 H 20 O 4 , is isomeric with santonic acid, and like 
it, monobasic. On adding argentic nitrate to a solution of sodium 
hydrosantonate, a white precipitate of silver hydrosantonaie is pro¬ 
duced, which dissolves on heating the liquid, metallic silver being 
deposited. On continuing to heat for about an hour, adding sodium 
hydrate from time to time so as to keep the solution nearly nautml, 
and finally pa'ooipitating the silver oxide remaining in solution by 
excess of the alkali, a liquid is obtained which, when filtered anti 
acidified with nitric acid, deposits metasantonic acid in the crystalline 
State. A further quantiity may be obtained from the solution, by 
agitating it with ether. When purified by repeated crystallisation 
from ether, it melts with decomposition at 161—167®. The alkaline 
salts of this acid are very soluble. The author has compared the 
rotatory power of solutions of santonio and metasantonic acids in 
various soivents, using Oornu’s apparatus, and finds that the spocifio 
rotatory power of the latter acid is always greater than that of the 
former. 0 , hi G. 

Photosantonio Acid. By P, Sestini {Qazz&ttvb eMmioa Uallana^ 
vi, 357—369).—As far back as 1865 {RepeHorw UrxL ohim* pharm»^ 
1865) the author observed that when an alcoholic solution of santonin 
was exposed to direct sunlight, it was decomposed, with production of 
an amoi^phous resinous substance, a small quantity of formic acid, and 
a crystalline compound which the author has since ascertained to be 
the diethylic salt of photosantonic acid, 0 i 3 Hi 8 ( 0 »H 5 ) 3 O 4 , an acid iso¬ 
meric with santonio acid. In this reaction, if tae alcohol is anhydrous, 
nothing but amorphous resingus compounds are obtained, whilst witln 
aqueous alcohol, ethyl photoaantonato is produced with but compara¬ 
tively little resin, 85 grams of santonin in 6 li&ros of' alcohol of 65 per 
cent, having gelded 28 grams of the ether after being exposed to tl*e 
summer sun for a month. On substituting methyl for othyl alcohol* 
the corrcspmding methyl compound is produced.'^ The other is pro- 
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cipitated in. tlie crystalline state on mixing the alcoholic solntion-with 
6 to 8 times its volume of a dilute solution of sodium carbonate, and 
may be purified by crystallising it first from alcohol, and then from 
ether-alcohol. Photosantouic acid is also formed when an aqueous 
solution of sodium santonate, or santonin, suspended in a solution of 
sodium carbonate, is exposed to sunshine* A similar transformation 
is ejffected by the insolation of a solution of santonin in glacial acetic 
acid of 95 per cent.; this being, in fact, the most convenient method 
of obtaining free photosantonic acid. The free acid may also be ob¬ 
tained from the ether by saponification with a dilate solution of sodium 
hydrate, or with baryta-water. Photosantonvio acid^ Ci 6 H 2 o 04 -HaO, 
crystallises from its alcoholic solution in colourless prisms belonging 
to the trimetric system. It is only slightly soluble in boiling water, 
but readily in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. It loses its water of 
crystallisation at 100®, and then melts at 153®. 

Photosantonic acid decomposes the alkaline carbonates, with the 
aid of heat, but does, not yield crystalline compounds, Oaldum jphoto* 
santoTi/Ue^ ( 0 i 5 Hi 904 ) 20 a + 4 H 2 O, crystallises in white silky needles, 
soluble with diflBLculty in cold water. On heating this salt with calcium 
hydrate, a dicalcio ^t is obtained which is readily soluble in water, 
but may be precipitated in white amorphous flocks by addition of 
alcohol. PariwiTfi ^hotosa/ntoncite^ OieSisHaO^ + 2 H 2 O, is a white amor*: 
phous substance precipitated by alcohol from its aqueous solution. 

Silve^ pkotosantonoite^ 0 ifiHj[ 8 Ag 2 O 4 -j- 4H20, is obtained as a white 
precipitate on adding silver nitrate to a solution of barium photo- 
santouate. The Diethyl photosmitonate, obtained in the manner pre- 
viou^y mentioned by exposing a solution of santonin an dilute alcohol 
to direct sunlight, is identical with that prepared synthetically by the 
action of ethyl iodide on silver photosantonate. It crystallises in large 
very thin plates, which melt at 67—68°. It is noteworthy that both 
ih.is compound and ethyl santonate become liquid in contact with 
modea^ateiy dilnte nitric acid, l^ethylphotoscuntonate^ prepared by the 
inflation of santonin dissolved in methyl alcohol, crystallises in long 
prisms, which melt at 56*5°, and are readily soluble in alcohol or ether, 
and but little soluble iu water. The methyl compound prepared, syn¬ 
thetically from methyl iodide and silver photosantonate, melts at 
51—52®. 0. E. a. 

_ ’ , ♦ 

The CiTstsdliixe Perm of some DerlTatives of Santoxii^ By 
0.' Stritbteb (fiasszetta ehi/mioa Htdiana, vi, 349—855).—This paper 
contains crystallographic measurements of santonio acid, metasantonio 
acid, hydrosantonic acid, photosantonic hydrate, sodium santonate, 
sodium hydrosantonate, and potassium hydrosantonate. ^ 

O. E. G. 

The Action of Ohloro-carbonic Ether on Amidophenol By 
B. GiiEXViE (PulL 800. Ohdm, [2], xxv, 177—180).—The action of 
chloroearbomc ether on a solution of the amidophenol from volatile 
nitrophenol in ether yields metaoxyphenylnrethane, 

/ ^H.CeECi.OEC 
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The crude product left on evaporating the ether is washed with hydro¬ 
chloric acid and recrystallised from a mixture of alcohol and ether. 
The pure substance melts at 85®, and crystallises in tabular prisins; 
it is nearly insoluble in cold water, and but slightly soluble in boiling 
water or in hydrochloric acid, but is easily dissolved by solutions of 
potash, soda, or ammonia. 

Heated to 200® it breaks up into alcohol and a body which the 
author calls oxycarbanil, thus— 

== 00.N.08H:*0H + 0*H6.0.H. 

Oxycarbanil is easily soluble in alcohol and alkaline solutions; it 
crystallises from boiling water in needles melting at 130®. The 
ammoniacal solution leaves the body unaltered on evaporation, and 
when heated to 160® in sealed tubes it forms amidophonol. Dry 
ammonia gas is also without action on the body. 

OrtJioanjpliei^lMTethcme is formed by the action of chlorocai*honic 
ether on orthamidophenol (from nitrophenol, m.p. 110®). This body 
is very soluble in alkaline solutions, and crystallises in tabiilar crystals 
belonging to tlie clinorliombic system, which melt at 120®. Tl»o 
solution in potash blackens on boiling, and liberates alcohol. On dry 
distillation the body is decomposed. W. H. P, 

Action of c^-Dinitrochlorobenzene on Acetamide. By Wxr^i*- 
GEROor {Deui. Ohmv. ix, 1717).—On heating equivalent 

quantities of these bodies with alcohol of 90 per cent, for some time 
to 150®, no reaction takes place, while on adding magnesia, mta tho 
decomposition is very incomplete, a little dinitraniline, magnesium 
chloride, and acetic ether being formed, 0. S. 

Action of <%**Dinitrochloroben£;ene on Carbamide. By Winn- 
GEKODT (Veut, Ohem, Oes. Ber>^ ix, 1718—1722),—When these bodies 
ai*e heated with strong alcohol to 160®, hardly any action takes place, 
while on using dilute alcohol or water the following reaction takes 
place:— 

00(NHO* + OeHsOKHOOa ^ H^o « ITH 4 OI + 00a + 

O4H3(NHa)(]SrO0a. 

On using absolute alcohol, the action takes place only at 200 — 
280® 


200(NH.) + 2CeH301(]SrOa), 4- 4G»H,.OH = CO, (NH^aCOa + 
(0,H,),0 + 20,H501 ^ 204H3(lTH,)(N0,)a, 

Dinitraniline is also formed if the two bodies are heated together 
without the addition of water or alcohol. 0, S, 


Chlorinated Anilines. By B. Bbilstkin and A. KuuRArow 
(peut. Chem. Ges, Ber.^ ix, 1688).—^When metachloranilmo is chlori¬ 
nated, it yields orthodichloraniline molting at 71*6®, paradichlor* 
aniline melting at 60^ and two trichloranilines. One of tho latter^ 
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•wMcli melts at 95^, is identical with that formed by the redaction of 
the nitrotrichlorobenzene melting at 58® ; the second melts at 67'S®, 
and yields an acetyl-compound melting at 120—122®; and by the 
diazo-reaction the trichlorobenzene melting at 53—54® and boiling at 
218—^219®. The nitro-compound of the latter, melting at 55—56®, 
gives with alcoholic ammonia a diehlorpnitraniline which melts at 
162—^163®, and which by the diazo-reaction is converted into ortho- 
dichloronitrobenzene melting at 43®. "When the trichloraniline melt¬ 
ing at 67'5“ is converted into the diazo-platinnm salt, and this is 
heated with soda, the tetrachlorobenzene melting at 45® and boiling at 
.254® is obtained. C- S. 

Disacclnylplienylenediamilie. By R. Biedebmann (Beut- 
Ohem* Ges. Ber.^ ix, 1668—1670).—^Phenylenediamine and succinic acid 
were kept at a temperature of 200® for half an hour. After boiling 
with hot water, a crystalline body was obtained which perfectly 
' resisted all ordinary solvents. Ghlacial acetic acid dissolves a small 
quantity of it, and by this means brilliant crystals may be formed. 
This body melts at a high temperature, above the limits of the mer¬ 
curial thermometer. It can he obtained in brilliant white needles 
by snblixnation at a. dnU red heat. The formula of the body is 
.K={C0)-^C*H4 

^lT=(CO)*=aH4 

It combines neither with bases nor with acids; hut on long-continued 
boiling with alkalis, splits up into phenylenediamine and succinic acid. 
It withstands the action of fuming nitric acid, but dissolves in this acid 
in considerable quantity when heated, and is precipitated unchanged on 
cooling. A miartnre of concentrated sulphuric and the strongest nitric 
acid, or of phosphoric anhydride and nitric acid, produces a yellow 
nitro-snbstitntion compound. 

Phthalic anhydride forms compounds, as succinic acid does, with 
the diamines. The author has prepared compounds by melting 
phthalic anhydride with meta- and para-phenylenediamine, and also 
with tolylenediamine (melting point 99®). Oxy-acids, such as the 
salicylic, also appear to yield similar condensation-products. 

G. T. A 

New Researches on l>iazo-oom]>oiinds. Constitution of 
Compounds of Diazobenzoic Acid. By Gbiess (^Deut. Ohem. 
Ges. Ber,^ ix, 1653—1660).—The compound is, according to 

E[eknl 6 , comparable to the haloid compounds of organic radicles, and 
has the formula C 7 H 6 N 2 O 2 .NO 3 , while, according to Griess, it is a 
nitrato-diazobenzoic acid, C 7 H 4 N 202 .HN 03 . So also the compound 
C 7 H 6 l 5 ^ 202 Br is written by Kekule O 7 H 6 lSr 2 O 2 .Br, and by Griess 
e7H4N202,HBr. ... 

Nitrato-orthodiazobe^izoic acid is prepared by passing nitrous acid 
in^ a ^mixture of nitrat-ortho-amidobenzoic acid (anthranilio acid) 
■^ith nitric acid dilated with an equal volume of water at freezing 
perfect solution takes place, and the nitrous acid is in 
The solution is mixed with strong alcohol and ether, and the 
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compoTiiid is thrown down in almost whit© rhombic or six-sided plates 
or prisnis, which are easily soluble in cold watex*, but not so x^eadily in 
alcohol, and explode when heated* ^ On boiling the aqueous solution, 
salicylic acid, nitrogen, and nitric acid are formed* 

Hemi-nitraioHhodiazohenzoic acid is formed from the above compound 
by dissolving it in . a little cold water, mixing the solution with alcohol 
and ether, and repeating: the operation with the crystals which are 
deposited. It consists of long white needles, and closely X'esemblos the 
foregoing compound, especially in its decomposition by boiling with 
water. It is identical w-ith the body described some years ago by the 
author under the name of diazo-salicyl nitric acid. The formula of 
this body is 2 (C 7 H 4 lSr 202 )HN 03 . It could not exist if Kekulc’s hypo¬ 
thesis were correct. 

Sulphato-metadiazohenzoi.c acid^ C7T3iJ^202,JLiS0i, is formed by pass¬ 
ing nitrous acid into a mixture of sulphatamidobenzoic acid with nitric 
acid. The nitratometadiazobenzoic acid is filtered ofF, and the filtrate is 
mixed with alcohol and ether; when almost white long laminm arc 
deposited, which arc extraordinarily soluble in water and explode when 
heated. 

Two-fiftha-mlphato-nietadiazohenzoic acid, 6(07114^208),SllaSO*, is 
formed by dissolving the last salt in the least possible quantity cif 
water, mixing with alcohol and ether, and treating the crystals which 
separate out about five times in the same way. £t consists of small 
aoicular crystals which decompose on boiling, with formation of oxy- 
benzoic acid, nitrogen, and sulphuric acid. 

The rational constitution of nitrato-motadiazobenzoio acid is pro- 
C«H3=15r3,HN03 
bably I 

CO.OH 

JSydrodiazobenzoio add, OTHelT^O*.—One part of nitrato-metadiazo- 
benzoic acid mixed with water is gradually added to two parts of a 
cold concentrated solution of neutral potassium sulphite, the mixture 
warmed and then treated with excess of hydrochloric acid. On cool¬ 
ing, crystals of potassium diazohonzosulphonat© are deposited* If this 
salt is acted on by tin and hydrocblorio acid, and, after removal of the 
tin by sulphuretted hydrogen, is evaporated down till cvystalHsation 
begins, then saturated with ammonia, and afterwards with acetic aci<l, 
hydrodiazobenzoic acid separates on cooling in brownish cirystalw. 
When purified, the crystals consist of either yellowish, thin, ancl 
elliptic, or of badly formed 8—6-sided laminoa, Thu acid has neither 
taste nor smell, and melts with decomposition at 186*". It is soliiblo 
with difficulty even in hot water, and also in alcohol, insoluble in 
other. It shows a strongly acid reaction towards vegetable colours. 

Hydrochloride of hydrodiazobenzoic add, O 7 HHK 8 O 8 .HOI, is soluble 
with difficulty in cold, easily in hot water. If tli© aqueous solutum is 
mixed with hydrochloric acid, it separates out in white needles or in 
long small laminae. 

Barlym hydrodmzobenzoaie, + 4HaO, is formed by 

dissolving barium carbonate in a hot aqueous solution of hydrodiazo- 
benzoic acid, and crystallises m small warty masses easily soluble in 
winter. 
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Hydrodmzobenzoic acid exactly aerrees in its reactions with Fischer^s 
phenylbydrazin, except that by treatment with nitrons acid it directly 
forms an imide. Diazobenzene nitrate forms with hydrodiazobenzoic 
acid the imid.es of diazobenzoio acid and diazobenzene, together with 
aniline and amidobenzoio acid, and the same bodies are produced by 
the action of nitrato-diazohenzoic aoid on hydrodiazobenzene (phenyl- 
hydrazin). In both^. cases a double compound, O 13 H 12 I 74 O 2 , is probably 
■first formed- 

Hydrodiazobenzoic. acid may also be made by treating potasssinm 
diazobenzosnlphonate with zinc and acetic acid. Potassinm hydro- 
diazobenzosnlphonate, 07 H 4 ^^ 2 .H 2 .SHK 03 , is formed in solation, and 
may be crystallised out af-ber removal of the zinc. When this salt is 
boiled with hydrochloric acid it splits np into hydrodiazobenzoic acid 
and sulphuric acid. If, on the contrary, it is boiled with caustic 
potash, benzoic acid, nitrogen, and sulphurous acid are formed. 

G. T. A. 

Tssine, a Poisonous Alkaloid present in the Leaves and 
Seeds of Taxns baccata (L-)- By W. Mavike (^Ghem Omtr,, 
1876, 166—167).—Although cases of poisoning by yew-berries have 
been confirmed in former times and also recently, the poisonous effects 
of the fruits and seeds of the yew-tree are disputed from many sides, 
while the strongly toxic action of the other portions of the tree are 
known generally. 

liucas isolated from the leaves of this tree three grains of a body 
which he calls taxine, and gave a few reactions regarding it. For its 
preparation Stass’s method for detecting alkaloids was followed but, 
without giving satisfactory results. The following process was more suc¬ 
cessful :—^The leaves or seeds are powdered, and repeatedly exhausted 
with ether; the extracts are mixed, and the ether is distilled off. The 
residue which when obtained from the leaves, forms a green resinous 
mass, having a peculiar aromatic smell and sharp taste, while tha-t 
from the seeds is a large quantity of a fatty oil, was repeatedly shaken 
up with water, acidulated, and slightly warm. The water separated 
ftnra the residue was filtered, and in the clear and colourless filtrate 
the taxine was precipitated by ammonia or fixed alkali, in snow-white 
bulky fiakes. When washed and dried over sulphuric acid,* it forms a 
white crystalline powder, which is scarcely soluble in distilled water, 
readily soluble in acidulated water, alcohol, etheri chloroform, benzene, 
and carlx>n disulphide, insoluble in petroleum and ether. It has no smell, 
but a very bitter taste. Pure concentrated sulphuric acid reddens it; 
nitric, hydrochloric, and phosphoric acids dissolve it -without change 
of colour. With most of the reagents characteristic of alkaloids-— 
tannic acid, phosphomolybdic acid, potassio-mercuric iodide, potassio- 
cadmio iodide, potassio-bismuthic iodide, iodo-potassio iodide, potassio- 
argentic cyanide, potassic bichromate, picric acid—^it yields, in an acid 
solution, amorphous precipitates. Platinic chloride, auric chloride, 
meitmrio chloride, potassio-platinous cyanide are not precipitated, 
it does not form crystallised salts with the ordinary acids. It is nitro- 
genOf»B (evolves ammonia when heated with freshly ignited soda-lime), 
melt» at 80®, and bums without residue when heated more strongly. 
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Taxine is, prosont in the leaves in larger quantities than in tlio seeds 
of the yew tree. D* B. 

On the Alkaloids of Celandine (Ohelidonium majus). By 
E. Masing (^Ardh, Pharm, [3], viii, 224—228).—Oelandine contains 
two alkaloids, chelidonine and ohelerythrine (sangainarine), which 
form with Mayer’s iodide of mercury and potassium, insoluble salts 
haring, in the case of chelidonine, the formula Oi^HisN'aOsI.HsI#. 
These alkaloids were estimated at given intervals in the growth of tho 
plant by extracting with alcohol of 75 per cent, containing a little 
acid, and titrating with Mayer’s solution. The ohelerythrine, 
OisHivNTOa, is calculated as chelidonine. A long table of results is 
given, including determinations of the amount of alkaloids every few 
days from May to September. The general results are ; a diminution 
in the total amount of alkaloids before flowering, and a marked in¬ 
crease after a few days. The young plant gathered in autumn shows 
a regular increase of alkaloids. This may be explained by assuming 
the alkaloids to be the immediate precursors of the albumin, and that 
they are gradually transformed into albuminous Bubstaiicos. Tho 
weather is also an important factor in the content of alkaloids. lu 
rainy weather the consumption is greater than tho prodncstion, and the 
percentage is decreased; while in line sunny weather consumption and 
production are nearly in equilibrium, the production having a slight 
advantage. These changes are more noticeable in the root than in the 
leaf. A good soil influences the formation of alkalo'jfds, for x>lants 
OTown in a garden were found to contain double the amount of alka¬ 
loids found in wild plants. 

The largest amount of alkaloid is 1*09 per cent., and the smallest 
0*27 per cent. The average appears to be about 0*6 per cent. 

W. E. 

Elxnoclin from the Bark of IKhanonus Frangula. By C. Lts:- 
BBKMANN and M. Wauustein (Deut Ohem. Ges, Per., ix, 1775— 
1778).—Prangulin, which Merck prepared from old bark, was f< 5 und 
to be identical with emodin, OwHioO#, which is a derivative methyl- 
anthracene. Faust’s frangulin is probably also dorivod from this 
hydrocarbon, and its formula would then be OieHioO^i, and it would 
stand in the same relation to emodin as alisarin to tlie purpurins. 

O* S. 

A new Glncoside in the Flowers of Cichorinm Xntybus. By 
E. KTietzki (Arch. Pliarm. [5], 4, 827—-337).—The dried flowers 
were exhausted with ether and alcohol. 

The glucoside crystallises in long oolourlosa needles, insoluble in 
ether, easily soluble in hot water and alcohol, also in ammonia; the 
solution is intensely bitter. The glucoside melts at 250-—256": it is 
decomposed by boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid, apparently in 
accordance with tho equation;— 

08»H3*0w + 2H«0 = OaoHuOfl + 20eHuOe- 

Further experiments arc promised. M. M, P. M. 

VOJb. XXXI. 2 .K 
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Tlie Volatile Oil from Stsrrax- By J. H, yan’t Hoff (Bull Soc. 
Ghim, [2], xxv, 1?5— 177 ).—The author confirms the observations of 
Berthelot that this oil rotates the polarised ray to the left, but finds 
that this poYsrer is due, not to stryrolene, but to a compound, CioHiaO 
or OioHieO, to which he gives the name styroccmphene. 

This body is contained in very small quantity in styrax (not more 
than cent.X ,Iti appears to boil between 170° and 180° and to 

solidify at about — 10 °; with bromine a substitution-product is formed 
having a different odour to the addition-product of bromine and 
styrolene. It has a powerful Isevorotatory power (—30° at least). 

The identity of styrolene and cinuamene maintained by E5. Kopp is 
therefore not affected by Berthelot’s observation. W. H. P. 

PatclioxLli-camplior. By J. be Moetgolpibb (OompL rend., 
Ixxxiv, 88—90).—Essence of patchouli, when kept for some time, 
deposits a well crystallised substance known as patchouli-camphor. It 
forms regular pyramidal hexagonal prisms, some almost like spheres, 
from the rounding of the faces. They are always composed of a 
prism and a pyramidal summit, and do not exhibit hemihedry. The in¬ 
clination of tlik faces to each other is 120°, and to the summit 121° 24'. 
They have no rotatory power for polarised light. When liquid the 
camphor deviates polarised light; (a)i> = —118°; D = nearly 1 . 
The rotatory power remains constant when the camphor is dissolved 
in alcohol of 95 per cent., but diminishes considerably on dilution. If 
e be the proportion by weight of substance in solution, 

(a)jy = —124° 6 -f 21 a 

The dispersion is nearly the same as that of quartz or of sugar; (a)D = 

— 10° 87' and Oy = —11° 45'. The crystals, which have the formula 

C 15 H 28 O, fuse at 59° and remain liquid for a long time. The hydro¬ 
carbon, which has the formula is easily prepared from the 

camphor by the action of acids, but the best method is to heat the 
camphor to 100 ° for some hours with a mixture of glacial acetic acid 
and acetic anhydride. The upper layer consists of the hydrocarbon. 
It boils at 252—255° under 743 mms. pressure. It has been named 
patchoulm. It has no smell- when pure, but oxidises easily and 
acquires a resinous smell. Its density is 0*946 at 0°, and 0*937 at 
13*5°. It turns the plane of polarised light strongly to the right; 

— 7*54° for the line D, and —8*48° for the transition tint. Its dispersion 
is therefore equal to that of quartz, and its molecular rotatory power is 
((z)jy = —42° 10'. It does not combine with hydrochloric acid, and 
is destroyed by nitric acid. It most resembles essence of cubebs, but 
differs from it in not comb i ning with hydrochloric acid. W. R. 

Oolouriiig Matter of VMdic Acid, By Dr. Ceoh (Bull Sac: 
Ohim. [2], xxvi, 450).—^Viridic acid does not exist in coffee ready 
formed, hut is produced hy the action of oxygen and moisture., 
Bochleder found no nitrogen in this substance. The author recom¬ 
mends this perfectly innocuous body as suitable for use in cases where 
it deiced to impart a green colour to articles of food. R, R, 
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Sliell-lac and Sarcosinic Acid. By J. Hbbtz (Aro7b. Fharm, 
[3], viii, 234—251).—This variety of shell-lao was obtained from 
Mexico, where it is known as Soma do Sonora,’’ and oallod by the 
Indians ‘‘Arr6.” It exudes from the Mimosa coGoifera, the native 
name for which is Tzinaoaia oaitlaquahuitl. It has an astringent, 
bitter taste, and a yellowish or brownish colour. It is used as a 
remedy for diarrhoea and uterine discharges. 

Bast Indian shell-lacs are treated with water, before they are do- . 
livered to the European market, to extract an acid substance and a 
red dye, which forms 10 p. c. of the weight of the crude gum. 

The American specimen lost 6 p. c. of its weight on treatment with 
hot water. It was then treated with alcohol, which dissolved about 
half; the solution, on evaporation, left a transparent, brittle residue,, 
which had all the appearance of good shell-lao. The portion which 
refused to dissolve in alcohol was soluble in boiling potash with w. 
■fine red colour; on addition of acid the solution became colourless, 
and a yellowish-white resin separated, which was partially soluble in 
alcohol. These reactions correspond with those of shell-lac. 

The aqueous solution contained two substances,—a colouring matter 
and an acid body. The colouring matter was removed by load aisotate, 
and the filtrate evaporated after romaval of tho lead. The colouring 
matter was soluble in water with a fine rod colour and insohiblo in 
alcohol and in ether. It could not be obtained in a orystalHno state; 
Its solution had a strong acid reaction and showed a strongly acid 
reaction. The filtrate from the colouring matter deposited orystak^ 
easily soluble in water and insoluble in alcohol and an ether. They 
were purified by solution in boiling aqueous alcohol, fi*om which they 
deposited as a powder oti cooling. The formula of the acid was found 
to be CsHTlTOa, and it was named sarcosinic acid. 

The harium salt is an amorphous powder, soluble in water but not in 
alcohol. 

The silver salty OaHaHSTOaAq, forms yellowish-white nodules, and is 
reduced on exposure to light. 

The sodimn salt crystallises with 6 molecules of water, and forms 
colourless hexagonal tables. 

The calcium salt orystallises with on© molecule of water, and is an 
amorpliotts powder. 

Tho acid does not evolve ammonia when boiled with caustic soda, 
but on heating with so<la-luno it does. It melts at 195% and chars at 
a higher temperature without subliming. The acid is iaotneric with 
alanine, sarcosine, lactamide, and urethane. Tho two latter, however, 
are indifferent bodies; lactamide when heated with soda decomposes 
into lactic acid and ammonia; uretluine into cfarbonio anliydride, am¬ 
monia, and ethyl alcohol. Sarcosine urcites only with acids, and it is 
doubtful whether it is an amido-aoidj it evolves mothylamine on igni¬ 
tion with soda-lime. Alanine, when treated with nitrous anhydride, 
yields lactic acid. These bodies are assumed therefore to have the 
following constitution:— 

OO.lsrH, /OHaOH CH,.I!rKC0H8) 

I 0S3 I I CJtls , 

CO.OOaHo \OO.NH* CO.OH NCO.OH 

Urothtmo. lioctamide. Sarcosine. Alanine. 

2 K 2 
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. Sarcosinio acid appears to "be more nearly related to saroosine and 
alanine than to laotamide or nrethane; yet sarcosine is a base, while 
sarcosinio acid is a true acid. The acid, however, was found to form a 
hydrochloride and nitrate. With nitrons anhydride nitrogen was 
evolved and lactic acid was formed. The acid therefore has great 
analogy to lactic acid, from which it differs only in taste, crystalline 
form, and marked acid properties. The author attributes to it the 
same constitntionaf formula as to alanine, but intends to attempt to 
prepare it synthetically to decide wherein the difference Hes. 

INTTT 

ohI cooh w r 

. On Gotom. By J. Jobst Bisp. P^arm., xxv, 23; Chem. Gentr., 
1676, 167).—^This substance was prepared in the following manner;— 
Coarsely-powdered coto-bark is exhausted with ether until the latter is 
completely saturated. The ethereal extract is evaporated to one-tenth 
of its volume on a water-bath, transferred whilst hot to a porcelain 
dish, and mixed with 6 parts of warm petroleum ether. After evapo¬ 
rating off the ethylic ether, large quantities of resin are deposited. 
The npper clear liquor is drawn off into another vessel and allowed to 
crystallise. With the crystals a small quantity of resin is still sepa¬ 
rate the latter, however, adheres firmly to the bottom of the crystal¬ 
lising vessel, so that the crystals may easily be poured off. The orys- 
taEine mass is collected on a filter, pressed, and recrystallised several 
times fi?om hot water. CJotoin thus obtained forms white, light crys¬ 
tals, which may be recognised by the eye, or better under the micro¬ 
scope, as well-formed prisms. It possesses the hot taste of the bark, is 
diflic^tly soluble in cold water, more readily soluble in hot water, 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, and bisulphide of carbon. It dissolves less 
readily in benzene and petroleum ether, but is easily obtained in large, 
yellow prisms by crystallisation from alcohol. It melts at 124*^, 
Alkalis dissolve it with yellow colour, acids repreoipitate it from these 
solutions; concentrated nitric acid gradually dissolves it in the cold, 
very quickly when warmed, forming a blood-red solution. Concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid gives a brownish-yellow solution, hydrochloric 
acid a pure yeHow solution. Its aqueous solution is neutral to litmus 
paper. When cold it reduces salts of gold and silver. Neutral acetate 
of lead does not produce a precipitate, whilst the basic acetate forms a 
yellow precipitate. Iron s^ts produce in dilute solutions a brownisli- 
red coloration, in concentrated solutions a blackish-brown precipitate. 
Fehling’s solution is reduced slowly whilst cold, quickly when hot. 
The composition of cotoin is represented by the formula O 21 H 2 OO 0 . By 
precipitating an aqueonS solution of cotoi'n with basic lead acetate, a 
precipitate was obtained which, after being dried at 130®, had the com¬ 
position 02 iH 2 o 06 . 2 PhB[ 202 . Ootoin belongs to the group of chemically 
indifferent substances. D. 3 , 

Coto-barks and their Crystalline Constituents. By J. Jonsi 
(Deui. (Jhem. Oes, JBer,, ix, 1633—1634),—A short time ago (see last 
abstract) the author isolated from the coto-hark of Bolivia a orystal- 
line substance, called cotoin, which, on account of its constipating 
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action, was soon introduced into medicine. A now sample of tlio bai^k 
which he since obtained showed some differences, and docs not contriiiu 
cotoin but a similar body, which is much less soluble and does tiot 
possess the pungent taste of cotoin. This paracoto’in has, however, 
similar but weaker medicinal propeHies. 0. S. 

p 

The Derivatives of the Bile-acids. By J. Lang (JSull. Soc. (JMm. 
£2], xxr, 180—183).— 8aUs of Ta/u/tme^ The silver salt, 02H6N’S0aAg, 
may be prepared by boiling a solution of taurine with silver oxide. It 
crystallises in tabular crystals which blacken on exposui*e to light, 
and are easily soluble in water but insoluble in alcohol and ether. 

The mercury salt, ( 03 HfilTS 03 ) 2 Hg, maybe obtained by the action, 
of a cold solution of taurine on oxide of mercury. It is a whijio 
powder, nearly insoluble in cold water, and but slightly soluble in 
boiling water. 

The neutral lead salt, (C^HeNSOa^aPb, is formed by dissolving one 
molecule of plumbic oxide in a solution ol: two molecules of taiiriiie; 
It crystallises in white needles, easily soluble in water. 

The basic lead salt, 2[(OaHflNSOu)3Pb] 4- Pb(OH) 2 , is fornuul by 
saturating a cold solution of taurine with plumbic oxitie ; on a*l(liti<*n 
of alcohol au oil is deposited which solidities to a white crystalliiio 
mass. 

The cadmium salt, (OaHeNSO3)20d, is a white insoluble powder, 
formed by treating oxide of cadmium with solution of taurine. 

The calcium salt crystallises in needles having the formula 
(0aHtt]SrSOa)20a. It is easily soluble in water. 

The sodium salt, O^HolSrSOaN'a, is formed by saturating au alcoholic 
solution of taurine with soda. It is crystalline and very doliquesoont. 
Taurine forms a mercuric salt with separation of metallic mercury 
with mercurous oxide. 

OhologlycolUo acid, is formed by the action of nitrous acid 

on glyoooholic acid dissolved in nitric acid. On boiling cliologlycollio 
acid, which does not appear to crystallise, with dilute sulphuric aokh 
glycollic acid is formed. 

The author describes the sodium, barium, and silver salts. 

The action of Qlycocine on Cholic acid, —Those two substances, heated 
together to 190—200"" for 12—24 hours in sealed tubes, give a fused 
mass easily soluble in alcohol as product. The alcoholic solution 
deposits a white amorphous powder, which is easily soluble in alcohol, 
ether and chloroform, and appears to have the composition OaoHaoNO^. 
This body the author calls glycadyslynme. It appears also to bo formed 
when glycocholic acid is heated to 200^. W. H. P. 
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Physiological Chemistry. 

InfLneztce of Respiration on the Metamorphosis of Tissue* 
Bj E. PjPLUGEa (JPflUger^s ArcMu. f. JPhysiol.y xiv., 1—38).—The 
aathor considers it certain that, although in respiring pure osLj^en, 
four times as much oxygen is brought to the lungs and blood as 
under ordinary circumstances, nevertheless the intensity of the in¬ 
ternal combustion in the animal body remains the same. He cites 
some experiments made by him some time since on rabbits, in which 
he found that the absorption of oaygen is the same in ordinary respi¬ 
ration as during the most active artificial respiration. The ratio of 
-Quantity of carbonic acid excreted in ordinary respiration to that exhaled 
.duriug apncea produced by artificial respiration in the proportion of 2 
;to 3, indica'.ing that in the latter state the carbonic acid passes off more 
rapidly by diffusion, without the production of it undergoing any 
. change. Experiments in which the tissue-metamorphosis is estimated 
anly by the excretion of carbonic acid, are, the author thinks, very 
liable to mislead. He considers the absorption of oxygen a much more 
trustworthy means of estimating the tissue-change. The rest of this 
paper is devoted to an elaborate criticism of the opposing experiments 
^of Lossen and those of Berg on this subject,—the former believing 
that he has proved that the excretion of carbonic acid is diminished 
by an increase in the number of respirations per minute, and the 
flatter having found an increase in the carbonic acid exhaled under 
the same circumstances. Both these results the author considers false, 
and maintains that, when correctly interpreted, they leave scarcely 
any doubt regarding the correctness of the law: That the respiratory- 
mechanism has no influence on the amount of the total tissue-metamor¬ 
phosis. ^ E, 0. B. 

Influence of Respiration on the Metamorphosis of Tissue. 
By Dittmar Finkler and Ernst Oertmann Achw, J\ 

Physiol., xiv, 38—72).—The authors having mad© numerous experi¬ 
ments on rabbits, arrive at the following conclusions:— 

1. Artificial respiration and the existence of apncea are not accom¬ 

panied by any alteration either in the consumption of oxygen or in 
the formation of carbonic acid; the tissue-metamorphosis therefore 
remains unchanged, and this, in spite of the altered conditions under 
which the tissues are placed from the changed mode of respiration, 
the tension of the carbonic acid being diminished by its free escape, 
and that of the oxygen probably increased from a more ready entrance 
of that gas into the blood- This is a further confirmation of Pfluger’s 
law that the regulation of the consumption of oxygen is determined 
only by the cell, and not by the amount of oxygen or carbonic acid in 
the blood, or by the mode of respiration. , 

2. At the commencement of the artificial increase in the respiratory 
movements there is an apparent diminution, and at the close of the 
seme an increase, in the consumption of oxygen. This is explained by 
the alteration in position of the maphragm and thorax. 
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3. Tho excretion of carTbonio acid is greatly increased at tlio com¬ 
mencement, and mnoh diminished after the close of tho artiLicial 
respiration. This is owing to the fact that the escape of ctit'bouic 
acid from the blood is in one case much facilitated, and in the other 
greatly hindered; its formation in the tissues remains unchangocl.. 

4. Venous blood has no characteristic colour' during apnooa. It 

appears brighter the more sparing the ventilation of the lungs and 
the more energetic the action of uhe heart. In the authors’ experi¬ 
ments, the extemal jugular vein having been cleaned, the blood in it 
appeared dark, bufc as soon as the animal was immersed in a warm 
bath (in order to keep its temperature constant) the blood in the vein 
became bright red. This the authors consider due to two causes: 
First, the capillaries of the skin being dilated, more blood Hows 
through them in a given time, so that it reaches the veins in a less 
reduced condition; secondly, the respiriition being more frequent and 
the exchange of gases in the lungs moi*e coinplebo, the blood boconios 
more highly charged with oxygen in tho lungs. E, 0. B. 

On Isopepsin. By Dittmar FiKKnKii(ijyZtfyer’6'ytr«7m;./. 
xiv, 128—130).—The author controverts the statement of E. 8alko\vskL 
in No. 21 of the Oentmlblatt /. d, Mediziu, WmemGh. for 1H7G, that tho 
so-called action of isopepsin is really only the action of hydi*ochloric 
acid, and that a true digestion occurs only when fresh pepsin is used. 
Isopepsin is the name the author has applied to a modiiicatiou of 
pepsin produced by the application of boat to that body. Tho author 
holds that isopepsin produces a true digestion, which, on account of 
its being abnormal, is of importance not only theoretically, but also 
practically. E. O. B. 

Experiments on the Coagulation of Fibrin. By A. Schmidt 
{Cempt rend,, Ixxxiv, 78—80).—^lu 1831 tho author published results 
of experiments on the coagulation of fibrin. He is now in a position 
to explain the reason of that coagulation. It is owing to a Huhstance 
named by him fihrogenio mhatance, Fibrogenio and fibroplastic sub¬ 
stance, separated from the liquids which contain them, and dissolved 
in water by means of a suificieiit quantity of salt, coagulate when 
mixed together. These two substances are separated from tho liquids 
which contain them by identically the same methods. 1st. By adding 
alcohol to the liquids till a precipitate begins to form. The precipita¬ 
tion requires two days and is never complete. 2nd. By diluting the 
liquid with IS times its bulk of water, and saturating it with dilute 
acid. The precipitate contains all the ftbrinoplastio substance. 
Srd. Common salt is added to saturation. Tho prooipitates obtained 
dissolve in water, owing to the salt which they contain. 4th. By 
neutralising the liquids and separating the salts by dialysis, and passing 
carbonic anhydride for a short time through tho dialysed liquid. The 
salt is separated from the filtrate by rapid dialysis, and the carbonic 
anhydride, by placing the liquid in a vacuum. Tlie liquid docs not 
coagulate till the separated substances have been added. Tho coagula¬ 
tion is really a process of fermentation \ tho foriuoat, however, has no 
separate existence, but is formed when the liquids are reinovod from 
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tlieir natural spheres. The ferment is formed in cells containing 
protoplasm; in the white hlood-corpuscles, in lymph, chyle, and pus, 
and perhaps generally in connective tissue. It does not occur in the 
living body, but is formed by decomposition in the corpuscles, imme¬ 
diately on their exit from the body. Its formation is impeded by a 
low temperature, and almost completely checked by strong solutions of 
neutral salts of the alkalis, and especially by magnesium sulphate. 
The fermentation can, however, be induced by diluting the liquid. 

W. R. 


Origin and .AccximTilation of Glycogen in the Animal 
Organism. By S. Wolpfberg (^Zevtschr. f. Biologie^ xii, 266—314). 
—^The author discusses the views and experimental researches, on this 
subject, of Claude Bernard, Yoit, Pettenkofer, Valentin and Aeby, 
Bauer, Naunyn, Dock, Lucbsinger, Salomon, and others, and concludes, 
from these and his own results, that glycogen is an intermediate de¬ 
composition-product of albumin in the animal organism, the amount 
forjned in any given case being dependent on the quantity of albu¬ 
minoids thus altered, and on the presence of varipus other substances, 
especially carbohydrates, which influence (by their greater or lesser 
power of resisting the decomposing actions of the organism) the rate 
at which the glycogen, when once formed, becomes further changed. 

Fowls were fed for about 10 days on a powder composed of dried 
horseflesh, from which all non-muscular tissue had been carefully 
eliminated, previously to the feeding, and they were then starved for 
24 hours or more. The powder contained, when air-dry, 7*12 per 
cent, moisture, and 100 parts of dry powder contained 2^07 per 
cent* of fat. After feeding for a certain time, the fowls were killed by 
a blow on the head; the liver was excised as speedily as possible, 
weighed, and cut up in boiling water. After a few minutes the frag¬ 
ments were pounded in a hot mortar, and boiled with water, until the 
flnid showed no more opalescence. The liquid was then I'apidly 
evaporated on the water-bath, cooled, and treated with hydrochloric 
acid and Briicke’s re-agent; to the filtrate, three times its volume of 
alcohol was added, and after 24 hours the precipitated glycogen was 
filtered oft and weighed. The pectoral muscles were treated in the 
same way, rubbing in the mortar excepted. In this way, in four 
experiments^ the following results were obtained:— 


Weight of fowl in grams 
before fasting ........ 

Weight of fowl in grams 
after fasting, 

Weight of fowl just before 

killing .. 

Grams of powder given 

per diem... 

Weight of liver in grams 
Do., glycogen in 
liver.. 1 


(1.) 

(a-) 

— 

1663 

1320 

1686 

1455 

1718 

44—60 

28-66 

40—60 

41-1 

0-446 

0-698 


(3.) 

(4.) 

1204 

1020 

1189 

944 

1092 

986 

30—40 , 
70-1 

30—40 

18-4 

0-102 

0-041 
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( 1 -) ( 2 ) (30 

Percentage of glycogen in 

liver... P56 1-4S 0*145 0*22 

Percentage of glycogen in 

pectoral muscle.. 0*251 0*464 0*211 0*162 

Length of time interven¬ 
ing between last feeding 

and death. . 10 hrs. 10J hrs. 17 hrs., 24 hrs. 

The first two cases show that feeding with albuminoids can develop 
considerable quantities of glycogen; whilst the latter two indicate 
how rapidly this glycogen can, under favourable circumstances, again 
disappear; as, for example, when the animal is kept without food. 

Another set of experiments was made when the fowls were fed with 
the same powder of horse-fiesh and varying quantities of grape-sugar, 
the duration of the feeding, however, being only a single day, and the 
animals being starved for three days previously. The following results 
were obtained:— 


Orams of food 

giren. 

Time intervening between la»t 

OTiutifl of glyoo* 

Albuminotils. 

Sugar. 

fooclLng and death. 

gtm in liver. 

1. 8-0 

30-0 

24 hours 

0-107 

2. 20-0 

40-0 

16i „ 

0-376 

3. 20-0 

60-0 

m » 

1-441 

4. 20-0 

900 

14 „ 

1-767 


In yet another series, varying quantities of albuminoids were given 
along with a constant amount of sugar, the mode of feeding, being 
the same as in the second of the above series. The following end 
results were obtained:— 


Crams of food given. Time intervening between last C'ratns of glyco>- 


Albununolda. 

Sugar. 

feeding and death. 

goii in liver. 

20 

90 

14 

hours 

1-767 

, 60 

60 

14 

99 

1-840 

80 ^ 

60 

144 

99 

0-821 

30 

60 

l<>i 

99 

0-631 

8 

60 

20 

99 

0-474 


0. R. A. W. 


Critical SSxperiments on the Formation of Bugar in the 
Blood. By O. Brenard (Ann, 07iim, Phye, [6], ix, 207—258i.—• 
The author shows that sugar is a vital constituemt of the blood, in 
which it is present in quantities varying from 1 to 8 parts per 1000. 
After death it rapidly disappears, and the same occurs in blood after 
its withdrawal firom the body. The blood of a dog, analysed at suc¬ 
cessive intervals after its withdrawal from the veins, gave tlie following 
results:— 


1. Analysis made immediately 1*07 parts per 1000. 

2. „ after ten minutes.. 1*01 „ 

8* »» „ thirty „ 0*88 „ 

4* „ „ five hours .* 0*44 „ 


5- „ „ twenty»four hours «. 6*00 
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Sugar is equally present in tlie blood of carnivorous and herbivorous 
animals, and is quite independent of the nature of the food. This is 
shovrn by the following results:— 

Sugar per 1000 parts. 


Rabbits fed on herbs 


Dogs fed on meat.. 

Rabbit—fasting ... 

Dog in good health—^fasting 
Dog in fever—fasting 
Man in good health. 


I 


1-26 

1-40 

162 

1*45 


1*10 

1-24 

‘117 

1*21 

1‘41 

1*17 


Arterial blood contains more sugar than venous blood. An exami¬ 
nation of arterial and venous blood from three dogs gave the following 
results:— 

Sugar per 1000 parts. 

Arterial blood. Venous blood. 


Dog I. .. 1*45 . 0*73 

„ II. 1*24 0*99 

„ ni. 1*17 0*88 


By comparing the quantities of sugar found in the blood a.t different 
parts of the system, the author has traced its production to the liver. 

JB[. R, B. S. 


Urea in Blood. By P. Pioabd (Compt. rend., Ixxxiii, 991—993). 
—^Por estimating the quantity of urea in blood, the following jirodess 
was adopted by the author:—50 grams of sodium sulphate are added 
to 50 grams of the blood, and the mixture is raised to the boiling 
point, with constant stirring. The loss of the original weight is made 
up by the addition of distilled water, and the liquid, having boon 
pressed out of the precipitate, is filtered. Of the clear and colourloss 
fluid, 50 grams are taken and heated with 20c.c. of hydrochloric acid, 
and to the mixture 20 c.c. of nitric acid are subsequently added. The 
carbonic acid gas, resulting from the decomposition of the urea, is 
absorbed by a solution of baryta in a suitable apparatus. The barium 
carbonate thus formed is decomposed by hydrochloric acid, and the 
volume of carbonic acid gas liberated is measured, and from it the 
amount of urea is deduced. R. R. 

Behaviortr of Phenols in the Animal Body. By B. Baumaistn 
and E. Hebtbr {Dent. Cliem. Oes. Bar., ix, 1447—1449).—It has 
already been shown that common phenol is changed by the animal 
organism to phenylsulphuric acid. Oresol behaves in the same way; 
the sulphates of the urine diminish or disappear, being replaced by 
crt^lsulphuric acid, which is identical with that found in horses’ 
^ne. Thymol and resorcin gave similar results, but not aromatic 
oxyaoids; while their amides or ethers, as winter-green oil, also give 
arise to the formation of conjugated sulphuric acids. 0. S* 
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Behaviour of the Terpenes in the Organism. By R. v. p ion 

PstiDBN and B. Baumann (Deut. Ohmn. Qes, i74i6).~Tho 

pure Hydrocarbons do not form sulpliuric acids, which, ^uro 

produced only by oils containing oxygen, or are phenols. O. b. 


Action of Puchsine introduced into the gtomach and the 
Blood. ByY. Pbltz and B. Rittbjb rend., Ixxxiii, 984— 

985).—Daily injection of small (^L^^j^-tities of pure fuchsine free from 
arsenic into the stomach of dogs, resulted in the presence in the urine 
not only of the colouring matter itself, but of a certain quantity of 
albumin, varying from 5 to 60 centigrams. 

"When the fuchsine was injected into the venous system, albumin 
and fatty granular cylinders were observed in the urine; in one ot 
the dogs a single injection caused an undoubted attack of dropsy. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture- 


Examination, of the Sun-flower (Helianthus annuus.) By 
G. 0. WirrsTEiN (Arch. Bharm, [6], iv, 290—^298).—This flower is 
largely cultivated in the interior of Russia and in Hungury- 

Prom a Bavarian tagwerlo (= 3407 square meters) about 10,000 
plants are obtained, each weighing 6 to dj- kilos. The total weight 
consists of;—Stalks, 40,000 kilos; leaves, roots, and blossoms, 4U,UU0 
kilos; and seed, 4,000 kilos. The ash of loaves, roots, stalks, and. 
blossoms (without seeds) contained 62 jjor cent, of KaOO»: the total 
potassium carbonate obtained by evaporating an aqueous solution 
of the ash to dryness amounted to 82*8 per cent. The total potaslit^s 
obtainable from the 16,009 plants would amount to about 1,100 kiloK. 

About 22 per cent, of oil may bo extracted from the seods by means 
of ethei', representing about 850 kilos, from the 16,000 phints* 

M. M. M, 

Sugar in the Leaves of Beetroot. By J. Pinnaw {Oonipt* reiul^ 
Ixxxiii, 1076—1077).—From 168 kilograms of beetroot leaves, the 
author expressed 34 litres of juice, which, after foimontation, yielded 
by distillation 275 c.c. of alcohol of 68*^, and 135 o.c. of liquid at H®, 
centesimal. From these and other data ho calculates that the leaves 
of 1 hectare of beetroot might yield 173 litres of absolute alcohol, and 
that therefore these leaves, at the time when the beetroots are palled 
up,, contain about 360 kilograms of sugar. K.< B. 

Ash of Euphorbia amygdaloldes^ and of ^^Herulaxia 
glabra" By G. O. WiTTSTniN (Areh. Bharm. [5] 4,341—2).— 
JUJuphorhia. —1. From siliceous soil. Total ash sw 6*936 per cent, 
(in air-driod plant). 
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EgO. NagO. NaC^iih 01). OaO. 
33-441 1-443 1-155 15 121 

MngO^. 01 , SOg, PO 4 , 

0-344 1-781 7-135 5-414 


MgO. AlgOj, FegOg, 

4-371 1-057 0-413 

SiOg. OOg. 

12-093 15-832. 


2. I’rouL anotlior siliceous soil. Total ash = 4-860 per ceut. 

KgO. EagO. ISTaCwith 01). OaO. MgO. AlgOg. FegO*. 
15*362 0-298 0-540 88-136 4*796 1-325 0*656 

Mn,04. OL SOj. PO 4 . SiOg. OOj. 

trace.' 0*836 8*733 4-474 8*684 26*970. 

S&ndairia.——L. IVom siliceous soil. Total ash in air-dried plantf 
7*132 per cent. 


EjO. WasO. ira(witli 01). CaO. 
24-380 4-110 1-702 14-349 

A 

Mna04. Cl. SOj. PO 4 . 

— * 2-624! 1*717' 9*729 


]V[gO. AlgO^. 3?©gOa<f 

6*300 1-321 1-038 

SiOa* CO 2 . 

14-44f6 17-694. 


2. From dolomifcie soil. Total asli, 6*622 per cent/ 

KaO. JTaCmtli Cl). CaO. MgO. AlsO^. Fe^Oa. 

8-680 3*860 0*691 30'400 14*889 1*755 0-430 


Mn804. Ca. SOs- PO 4 . SiOs. OOg. 

1-066 1-746 8*421 6*367 21*506. 

M. M. P. M. 


Study of thB Ferments contained in Plants. By 0. Kosmann 
(Jcnt/m* FhmrrYb, [4], xxii, 335—840 and 420—423).—^Tliere appears to 
exist in the buds of trees and young leaves of many plants a natural 
ferment which is capable ( 1 ) of transforming cane-sugar into glucose, 
( 2 ) of converting starch into dextrin and glucose, and ( 8 ) of resolving 
a gluooside, such as digitalin, into glucose and digitaliretin. The 
piethod adopted to show the presence of the ferment was as follows 
The buds or young leaves were chopped and macerated in cold water 5 
after twelve hours the liquor was strained off, filtered, and a portion 
warmed with Fehling’s solution to see if any precontained glucose was 
present. 1*5 to 4*0 grams of sugar were then added and the solution 
allowed to remain for some hours at-a temperature of 18^ to 30*’. 
Generally at the end of 24 hours the whole of the sugar was inverted, 
and a syrup of glucose could be obtained by ©yaporation, which had a 
powerfully reducing action, upon the copper solution. Instead of 
sugar starch-paste was sometimes used, which, when acted upon, was 
converted as above mentioned. ITo gas was evolved in these experi*^ 
meats, on the contrary oxygen was absorbed: a microscopic examina¬ 
tion of the deposits which occurred also revealed the presence of much 
oiganic Hfe. 
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The ferment was proved to exist in the following plants:—Buds of 
TThrms camjpestris ; PopuVus nigra; Qaerous ^ed%moulata ; and Oorylm 
avellana. In the flowers of Oornus sanguinea, and PrvmMs ^inosa. In 
the young leaves of Ghelidonvwm magus and Digitalis purpurea^ 

An infusion of digitalis leaves reduced a considerable quantity of 
digitalin on exposure to sunlight, resolving it into glucose and^ digita* 
liretin. The latter substance was collected as a precipitate, dissolved 
in alcohol, and submitted to suitable tests whereby it was recognised. 

EostraoHon ot/fyd Purification of the JPerment cortkai/ned in DigitaUs,~ 
To a concentrated infusion of the young and fresh leaves, its own 
volume of strong alcohol was added. After twelve hours the greyish- 
white precipitate which had fallen was collected, washed, and dried. 
It was then redissolved in water, the solution filtered from a little 
insoluble matter, and again precipitated by the addition of alcohol- 
The white precipitate was washed with alcohol, and then dried on 
glass. The dry substance was greyish-white, granular, soluble in 
water, and was not rendered blue by iodine. Under the microscopo 
it presented the appearance of gi'anules adhering to one another. It 
possessed eminently the power of decomposing cano-sugar, starch- 
paste, and soluble digitalin, acting thus quite as energetically as a 
strong infusion of the loaves of the fresh plant, J. W. 


Analytical Ghemistry. 


Blowpipe Reaetions. By B. J. Ghapman (OJ^em. News, xxxv, 13, 
26).—1. MeaoUons of MebaLUe Thallmm before the JBioutpi^te .—Thailium 
lieated in a dosed tnlte melts easily, and a brownish vitreous slag, 
becoming pale-yellow on cooling, forms round the globule. In the 
open tube tbe (class is strongly attacked, and a small amount of a 
greyish-white sublimate is formed, which shows faint iridesounce. On 
charcoal thallium melts easily, volatilising in white fumes, colouring 
the flame green; a small amount of oxide and trioxide is formed on 
the support, which deposit, if it be formed in porcelain, is broWish- 
black, and appears to consist of TlgOg. With borax and phosphorus- 
salt colourless glasses are formed, whidi become grey and opaque in 
the reducing flame; with platinum, ^Id, antimony, and bismuth, a 
brittle, dark-grey globule is formed; with silver and copper the button 
is malleable. 

2. Opalesomce jproduced by Silicates in PJtosphoms salt .—Silicates 
dissolved in phospborus-salt form a ‘‘ silica skeleton,” which, if the 
blast be continued long enough, exhibits au opdosoenoe on cooling; 
this is due to precipitation of the silica, as may bo proved by pro¬ 
ducing a silica bead dissolved in borax, which beuomes opalescent on 
the addition of phosphorus-salt. 

Z. Beaotions of Okromimn and Mangamae wUh SoMwm Owrhonaia. 
—Sodium chromate and manganate enamels resemble one another, 
but the chromate enamel is yellowish-green after exposure to the 
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oxidising flame, while the manganate is greenish-blue when cold. If, 
however, vitrified boric acid be added to the glass until all the carbon 
dioxide is expelled, a clear glass is obtained; a chrome glass will be 
green, whereas the manganese glass will be violet. 

4. DeteGtion of Oadmium in jpres&n^Ge of Zinc. —The substance to be 
tested, if in the metallic state, must be roasted, the insulting powder 
fused with borax, and acid sulphate of potassium added: the bead is 
then treated with boiling water, and a bead of potassium sulphide, 
prepared by heating acid sulphate of potassium on charcoal is added; 
if cadmium be present a yellow precipitate is formed. 

6. Solubility of JBismuth Oxide in Sodium Oarhonate .—Bismuth oxide 
dissolves readily in fused sodium carbonate, forming a glass which is 
a clear yellow while hot, but gradually assumes a yellowish-brown 
tinge, and finally becomes pale-yellow and opaque when cold. As 
regards their solubility by fusion in sodium carbonate, metallic oxides 
fall into three groups (1) easily soluble, PbO, BaO, dec.; 

slightly soluble, Mn^Os, CoO, &o. ; (3) insoluble, FeaOs, 00203 , NiO, 
OaO, MgO, &o. 

6. Detection of Bromic .—The bromide is rendered soluble by fusion 
with sodium carbonate, -^en dissolved in water, and to the clear solu¬ 
tion silver nitrate is added : thS silver bromide thus formed is fused 
with acid sulphate of potassium in a test-tube, when the silver 
bromide separates as a blood-red globule, becoming yellow on cooling; 
this exposed to sunlight turns green. 

Silver chloride so obtained melts into an orange-red globule, cooling 
to a white mass, and becoming grey in sunlight. The iodide forms 
whilst hot a black bead, changing to amethyst-red, and finally to 
dingy-yellow when cold. A mixture of chloride and iodide assumes a 
greenish tint. 

Detection of Carbonates, — A. silicate is easily distinguished! from a 
carbonate, sulphate, phosphate, borate, fluoride or chloride, by the 
difficulty with which it dissolves in phosphorus-salt; a carbonate may 
be as readily distinguished from any of the above by the effervescence 
which ensues when it is introduced into a molten phosphorus-salt 
bead. E, W. P. 


On the Decomposition of some Ammonium Salts by Potas¬ 
sium and Sodium Salts. By H. O. Dibbits {Zdtschr, AnaiL 
Chem,^ 1876, 246—260).—Dibbits has already shown (Poyg. 

150—260) that when solutions of the salts of ammonium are boiled 
they lose ammonia, the quantity lost depending on the nature of the 
salt, as well as on the concentration and volume of the solution and 
amount of water evaporated. The fact that the loss of ammonia 
varied in amount with the particular ammonium salt present showed 
that this result might be used to determine the nature of any ammo¬ 
nium salt contained in a solution, together with a salt of potassium or 
sodium salt. By these means it might be ascertained, for instance, 
whether, when solutions of equivalent quantities of ammonium sulphate 
and potassium chloride are mixed, the ammonium is present in the 
form of sulphate or of chloride, or both, because were the ammonium 
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present in the first form, it would lose more ammonia on boiling than 
if present in the second form. 

^ Equivalent proportions, or multiple ratios of the equivalent propor¬ 
tions (decigrams per litre) of the different salts were dissolved in 200 
c.o. of water, two volumes of 50 c.o. each successively distilled off, and 
the quantity of ammonia in the distillates determined. When ammo¬ 
nium sulphate is distilled alone in this manner, it loses 9*7 milligrams 
of amm,onia, whilst when ammonium chloride is thus treated, it loses 
only 1*7 milligrams of ammonia. When one equivalent of ammonium 
sulphate was mixed with one equivalent of potassium chloride, and the 
solution of the mixed salts distilled, the loss of ammonia amounted to 
8*5 milligrams. When the ratio of ammonium sulphate to the potas¬ 
sium chloride was increased to one to two and one to five, the loss of 
ammonia fell to 7*9 milligrams and 7*0 milligrams respectively. On 
reversing the salts and employing a mixture of one equivalent each of 
ammonium chloride and potassium sulphate, the loss of ammonia was 
8*5 milligrams. 

From these experiments it appears that whether equivalent quantities 
of ammonium chloride and potassium sulphatp, or, ammonium sulphate 
and potassium chloride are mixed, the resulting solution possesses this 
property in the same degree. Wfien oxxe equivalent of potassium 
chloride is added to a solution of one equivalent of ammonium sul¬ 
phate, the loss of ammonia on distillation falls from 9*7 to 8*6 x3Qi,illi- 
grams, showing a partial conversion into ammonium ohlorHfe. The 
addition of further quantities of potassium chloride still further 
reduces the loss on distillation from 8*5 to 7*9 and 7*0 milligrams,^ 
showing the formation of still more ammonium chloride. Were, how¬ 
ever, the whole of the ammonium sulphate converted into the chloride, 
the loss of ammonia would have fallen to only 1*7 milligrams. These 
experiments show, therefore, that the solution contains all four salts, 
namely, the ammonium sulphate and chloride and the potassium chlo¬ 
ride and sulphate, and that the amount of ammonium sulphate pre¬ 
ponderates, but varies inversely to the amount of potassium chloride 
pi»esent. Exactly similar results were obtained with ammonium 
sulphate, oxalate, and acetate in presence of potassium and sodium 
chlorides and nitrates, and in the case of the last ammonium sajjlt, with 
barium chloride and nitrate. 

In the same manner was studied the action of the presence of potas¬ 
sium or sodium sulphates upon the loss of ammonia a solution of 

ammonium sulphate, and it was found that they increased the amount 
lost, and that the greater the amount of these sulphates present, the 
greater was the loss of ammonia on distillation. Analogous results 
were obtained for ammonia solutions undergoing spontaneous evapo¬ 
ration in the presence of different alkaline salts. 

E. N. 

New Reaction of lodates and Iodides. By M. Ooun® 
(Journ. Fha/rm. [4], xxii, 425).—to an aqueous solution of an iodate 
there be added a few drops of water in which phosphorus has been 
kept, an immediate liberation of iodine results. Since both phosphoric 
acid and a piece of clean phosphorus are incapable of producing this 
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iastantaneotLS reaction, it is probable that tbe liberation of iodine is 
due to the presence of phosphorous acid in the liquid. This assump¬ 
tion is strengthened by the observation that a fragment of phosphorus 
does liberate iodine after it has remained some days in the above- 
mentioned solution. 

The phosphorised water is without action upon bromates, chlorates, 
and arsenates; neither does it react with an alkaline iodide, Tho 
author, however, makes use of the new reagent to detect an iodide 
by boiling the latter with a few drops of sodium hypochlorite, whereby 
it is converted into an iodate, and then adding a small quantity of tho 
phosphorised water. An immediate liberation of iodine takes place, 
which may be reoognised^^by means of starch paste or carbon sulphide 
in the usual manner. J. W. 

Estimation of Sulplmr in Coal Gas. By Or. BrxtgmxiMANn 
(Zeitschr. Anal. Ohemte, xv, 17S—186).—The author employs the 
method formerly described by him for the estimation of chlorine, phos¬ 
phorus, and sulphur in organic substances, viz., burning in a. stream 
of oxygen, and pas^g t^ products of oomMstiou over granules of 
nnicklime. TJie gite to ibSt ^ water in a 

iSrge flask of some 10 litrescSpBfeil^jr-l blOsM* india-rubber 

. stppiiei* perforated* i|ith two holes ; thresh oagf of »these a glass tiij>e 
pas^s,'re^hing nearly to the bottom flask; Jbhis iS -connecled 

with a i^brvoir by an india-rubber tubewfimished with a»pmch-oook, 
# sOfthat v^ter can be allowed to enter at will, and expel the gas through 
f a tube passing through the other hole in the stopper, whence it is led 
‘ ;to a combustion tube, into which a stream of oxygen is also allowed to 
pass by means of a doubly perforated cork. This tube is about 12 mm. 
in internal diameter and 48 cms. long. The end is closed with a pellet 
••/pf crumpled platinum foil occupying about 2 cms.; behind this is a 
, layer of 10 cms. of granulated quicklime, prepared by igniting the 
nitrate. The tube is then filled up with fragments of quicJdimo, and 
finally a plug of broken glass surmounted by 20 cms. of finely shred 
asbestos, or of crumpled up platinum foil is inserted. 

When the combustion of the gas is completed (which for 10 litres 
require^ 1-i to 2 hours), the quicklime at the further end of the tube is 
extracted for a length of about 2 cms., dissolved in acid, and tested for 
sulphate; if none be found the operation has been successful, and tho 
rest of the lime is dissolved in acid, and the sulphate precipitated by 
barium in the usual way. If, on the contrary, sulphate be found in the 
last 2 cms. of quicklime, it is probable that some sulphur has escaped 
without conversion into calcium sulphate, and the operation should be 
commenced over again. 0. R. A, W* 
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29lih, 1S7?. 

Professor Abel, President, in the Chair, 

The following Report was read by the President:— 

At the termination of this, the 86th year of the Chemical Society’s 
existence, I have, on behalf of its Council, to submit the following 
statement of its condition and affairs ;— 

At the last anniversary meeting, the Society numbered 881 Pellows. 
Of this number it has, during the past year, lost by deaths, removal, 
and resignations, 30 S^fllows, while there have beeivelected and ad¬ 
mitted into the ^cietj^j^ :¥ellaVB; so that the .actual jncrease in its 
ntmierical strength 35, the total number of J^ellows at 

the present ^ate "Being 

Seven foreign ^members have been elected during the psn^t ye^r, 
namely, Psdfessor Bayer, Buttlerow, Cooke, Friedel, HeiniSj^ 
and Thomsen, and one eminent name, that of M. Balard, has been« 
removed from our list by death; the present number of foreign 
bears is, therefore, 86 v 7 

The loss of Fellows by death which the Society hp,s sustained* 
during the past year is unusually heavy. The Fellows deceased, 
numbenng 16^ are 3—T, Oharlesworth, F. O* Desvignes, Henry 
Beacon, Patfl DelaRue, Bavid Forbes, Alexander Harvey, 
Jonathan Hoarder, F. H. Hobler, A. S. Hobson, Charles Bam^ 
bert, L. A. Lucas, Maurice Lichtenstein, George €^arry, 
Alfred Smee, Frank Smith, and Thomas Heathoote Wynd« 
ham* 

Mr* Thomas Charles worth, of Leicester, was bom in that town 
on Beoember 5th, 1825. His parents were in humble circumstances $ 
he received but a very slight education at the Great Meeting School, 
and at the age of nine began to work for bis living at Mr. Bowmar’s 
hosiery trimming factory, where he remained about 20 years* 

In the year 1856 he commenced £n a small way on his own account 
as a dyer and trimmer of hosiery goods, and by his industry, fm^lity, 
and aptitude, he succeeded far boyond his expeotatioxus* 

His business continued to prosper until his 'death, which occurred 
on the 28th of May, 1876, from fatty degeneration of the heart* 
vox.. XXXI* 2 L 
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Henry Deacon was born in London on July 30tb, 1822. Ho left 
sobool at tbe age of 14, already sbowing a considerable taste for 
meobanical subjects, and was apprenticed to the then well-known firm 
of Messrs. Galloway and Sons of London. 

Owing to a family fnendship of long standing, Mr. Deacon, during 
his life in London, was frequently in the company of Michael Faraday, 
who took a great interest in him, and taught him the elements of 
chemistry in his own laboratory at the Royal Institution. In after 
life Mr. Deacon used very frequently to refer to Faraday’s kind¬ 
ness to him, and to the> influence which his teaching had upon the 
train of reasoning that long afterwards led to the theoretical con¬ 
siderations which he always maintained in connection with the chlorine 
process with which his name will ever be associated. 

Mr. Deacon held that the theory of the parallelogram of forces, so 
well known in mechanics, was equally applicable to chemical forces, 
and contended, for example, that jnst as a body moving to a point in 
the sonth-eas^ first move due soutt^lind then due east, but 

might pass unnSrmly south-east; so a subfetani^e^'formod by »tbe reac¬ 
tion of chemical forces may be the direotSfesultant of the forces, 
and need^ not he supposed to be formed ohly by the decomposition of 
some necessary intermediate body. This theory Mr. Deacon brought 
forward before the Ohemical Section of the meeting of the British 
Association held in Liverpool in 1870, and maintained that the ordi¬ 
nary explanations of such phenomena as the production of an inde¬ 
finite quantity of ether from alcohol and a small quantity of sulphuric 
acid, and of the manufacture of vitriol on the large scale, were un¬ 
satisfactory, and that the sulphovinic acid and the crystalline com¬ 
pounds necessarily formed in these reactions respectively, according to 
the usual explanations, though never found in working the processes, 
are by tMs theory not necessary steps at all, the other and the sulphuric 
acid being the Aireat reBultcmis of the forces in operation in each 
process. 

During the time of Mr. Deacon’s apprenticeship, Messrs, Gallo¬ 
way and Sons failed, and arrangements were made by which his 
indentures were handed over to another firm of meobanical engineers, 
Messrs. Hasmyth and Gaskell, of Patricroft near Manchester! 
H©!*© Mr. Deacon finished his apprenticeship, and also by his ability 
% and industry gained such approval from his masters that some years 
afterwards, one of them, Mr. Gaskell, joined him in pax'tnersliip, and 
founded the firm of chemical manufacturers now known as 
^askell>j Deacon, and Company. 

P left Messrs. Hasmyth and Gaskell to take the post 

at the Plate Glass Works of Messrs. Pilkington at 
, A considerable amount of machinery was used in thosQ 
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works, and Mr. Doaoon was enabled to use to advantage tbe mecha¬ 
nical and engineering knowledge wHch he now possessed 5 lie also 
had opportunities of carrying on the study of chemistry, as he was 
allowed the use of the laboratory of the firm. By hard work-he 
rapidly improved his position in the works. Mr. Deacon's next 
position was as the manager of the alkali-works which were just being 
erected in Widnes by Mr. Hutchinson. Here he remained for some 
time, and then entered into partnership first with Mr. Wm. Pilking- 
ton, and then in 18S6 with Mr. Gaskell, his former employer at 
Patricroft, for the purpose of establishing alkali-works in Widnes, 
Owing chiefly to Mr, Deacon's ability and energy, the works grew 
rapidly, and are now amongst the largest of the kind in the world. 

Mr. Deacon was the patentee of the process which has already 
been mentioned, for the continuous production of chlorine on the largo 
scale. Particulars of this process, and of the researches conneot<‘<l 
with it, were given by him in papers read before the Chemical Society 
and the British Association in 1870. Mr, Deacon's theoretical views 
upon the reactions involved in it were oi*iginal and strik^ing, and wm*' 
the result of considerations which had occupied l^is mind for many 
years. In t^e use of this process on the large scaUi, the hydyodhloric 
acid evolved in saltcako " making, mixed with air, is drawn through 
an iron vessel filled with lumps of clay or some other suitable material^ 
which has been dipped in a solution of chloride or sulphate of copper ; 
the chlorine formed, after passing through wash-towers to condense 
any undecomposod hydrochloric acid, is conducted to bleaching-powder 
chambers. These chambers were invented by Mr. Deacon, and con¬ 
sist of a series of horizontal shelves placed above on© another, and 
the chlorine is passed backwards and forwards along them. 

Mr. Deacon was a particularly public spirited man, and took great 
interest in the progress and welfare of Widnes. He was connected 
with most of the local institutions, was chairman of the first Local 
Board, and also at the time of his death of the first School Board, 

He was made a magistrate of the county in 180S, and for many 
years attended very closely to the duties which devolved upon him. in 
that rapacity. 

Latterly his health had not been at all good, but his friends thought 
that he was regaining strength, until he was seized with an attack of 
tjTphoid fever, of which he died after only a week’s illness on July 
23rd, 1876, at the ag© of 58. 

Frederick Charles Desvignes was bom at Vienna in 1846. 
H© commenced his education as an artist, but his tastes soon led hitn 
to give Science the preforonce. Ho carried the study of mathematios to' 
a high pitch, and invented sovoral instruments for mea 8 uroTn©jitan 4 ' 
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calcsulation, which, his meohaxucal skill enabled him to construct him¬ 
self, Later on, he devoted himself almost entirely to chemistry, in 
the pursuit of which he evinced both ability and originality. Having 
gone through a course of study at the Pharmaceutical Society; he 
had established a laboratory shortly before his death took place. His 
talents and early training had made him an accomplished linguist and 
musician; and he bid fair to become a valuable member of the Society 
into which he had been but recently elected, 

Paul Bienvenu BelaBue, though not an original member of 
the Society, was among those who joined it at a very early period of 
its existence- He was born in tbe Island of Q-uernsey in May, 1801, 
and was a pupil of bis late brother, Thomas DelaBuo. In 1833, 
the late General Wilson, Director of the Imperial works at Alexan- 
drofsky, near St. Petersburgh, induced him to undertake the introduc¬ 
tion into those works of the new method of manufacturing playing cards, 
invented by hisJH^th^r, and he remained at Alexandrofsky until 1849, 
when he egtablished himself in business in St. Petersburgh. Mr. 
Paul DelaBiue ^plied his chemical knowledge to perfecting the 
manufacture of w:piting inks, those made by him being bald in high 
esteem in Russia. He left that country in 18?0, and died in Septem¬ 
ber, 1876, at Phrineas Lodge, Beauly, Invernesshire, the shooting 
lodge of his son-in-law, Mr. William S, Winans. Mr. DelaRue 
was a man of most genial disposition, and greatly beloved by the 
^oor, 

* 

David Forbes, brother of the late Professor Edward Forbes, 
was bora at Douglas, in the Isle of Man, in 1828 j lie was partly 
educated there, aud suhsequently at Brentwood in Essex. 

At an early period, and even when at school, he showed a strong pre« 
dilaotion for chemistry, and the allied soienoes. His school days over, 
he was removed to the University of Edinburgh, where, in Dr. Wil- 
son’s laboratory, he laid the foundation for those, nad 

physical studies which so distinguished his later years. 

After working for scime months in the laboratory of Dr. Percy at 
Birmingham, an early oppcnrtnnity was afforded him of turning his 
chemical and scientific training to good account^ for, before he was 
twenty, he aoconq>an.ied Mir. Brooke Evans to explore the mineml 
r^nroes of Bspedal in Norway, and afterwards to superintend 
extensive mining and metallurgical works in that locality, where he 
Remained for Bottie.years, During &is period he travelled much, and 
inerea^g his store of scientific knowledge, as 

WBi^iKje in Norway, Forbes carefully studied the 
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taineralogy of the several districts of that country, with especial 
reference to the circumstances under which each mineral occurred, 
and the causes which led to its appearance, the results of his investiga¬ 
tions being included iu several papers published in 18S5—S7. 

Forbes afterwards became a partner in tbe well-known firm of 
Evans and Askin, nickel smelters, Birmingham, and it was in con¬ 
nection with them that he visited Chile, Peru, and Bolivia, in search 
of nickel and cobalt. His investigations into the mineral resources of 
these countries extended over six years. During the years 1857-()0, 
he made a special geological exploration of certain districts in South 
America, and amidst formidable difficulties, collected much invaluable 
information, part of which was communicated to the Geological 
Society in 1860. 

From South America, Forbes made an expedition to the South Sea 
Islands, and spent some time in studying their volcanic formation and 
minerals. 

During four years ho traversed Chile in all dircc^tious from con¬ 
siderably south of Santiago, northwards up to the frontiers of Bolivia 
in the Desert of Atacama, He inspootod all the principal, and some 
of the lesser, mining districts along the range the Cordilleras; 
from these ho collected a valuable and extensive series of minerals, 
including about 190 species, of which he published a list in 1865 
classifying them according to the mode of their geological occurrence, 
in an important paper ** On the Mineralogy of Chile.” 

Igneous and metamorphic phenomena and the resulting changes in 
rook-formations were among David Forbeses especial and favourite 
studies, and he lost no opportunity, during his extensive travels in 
Europe and Africa, but especially in Mexico and South America, of 
observing the effects of modern voloanio action, and their relation to 
similar phenomena in past time. 

Having ample opportunities in Horway, in connection with motaU 
lurgical operations, he was enabled to submit various rocks to high 
temperatures and pressures for longer or shorter periods, and thus 
imitate metamorphic action in the production of various forms of rock- 
structures. The results of these experiments were partly embodied in 
his paper to the Geological Society in 185fi, ” On the Causes pro¬ 
ducing Foliation in Rocks-” Bearing also on this subject are his 
papers “ On the Chemical Composition of some Minerals from the 
south of ISTorway,” ** On the Igneous Rocks of Stjiffordshire,” On 
the Contraction of Igneous Rocks in Cooling,” and his lecture “ On 
Chemical Geology,” delivered to this Society in 1868, 

Besides his researches on the mineral characters of rooks, “David 
Forbes devoted considerable attention to their microscopic struc¬ 
ture, and was among the first of English geologists who directed 
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attention to tlie study* of micro-geology. His paper on “ The Use of 
the ^Microscope in Greology,’’ in the Popular Science lie view, was re¬ 
published in some German periodicals, and he was in frequent com¬ 
munication with Professor Z irk el and other foreign geologists on 
this subject, with a view of ultimately embodying it in a work on 
Petrology, which he contemplated publishing. 

jMt. Porbes was a Fellow of the Royal, the Chemical, and the 
Geological Societies. Of the latter he had been the active Honorary 
Secretary for some years past, and he ofB.ciated at a meeting of the 
Society very shortly before his death. As Foreign Secretary of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, he has prepared for six years (1871—?6) 
careful and elaborate details of the progress of the iron and steel 
industries in foreign countries, in which his knowledge of languages 
materially assisted him. Nor did geological science and mineralogy 
alone interest him, for as a member of the Ethnological Society he 
contribnted an interesting and elaborate paper On the Aymara 
Indians of Bolivia and Peru.’’ 

Upwards of fifty papers have been communicated by Mr. David 
Forbes to the scientific societies and to scientific journals, such as 
the “ Chemical News,” the “ Transactions of the Iron and Steel 
Institute,” and the ** Philosophical Magazine.” Sixteen of Mr. 
Forbes’s articles and letters have appeared in the Geological 
^Magazine firom 1866-72. They all indicate the tendency of his mind 
to study the bearings of chemistry on igneous and cosmical pheno¬ 
mena. Forbes felt that whilst in other departments of geology. 
Great Britain was foremost, she was far behind in the study of 
chexxdcal geology, and he hoped that others might be induced to 
devote themselves to this most interesting and prolific branch of 
scientific inquiry. His views on this subject were expressed in his 
papers on “ Chemical Geology,” and on the “ Chemistry of the 
Primeval Earth,” published in 1867--68. 

Forbes was a very expert blowpipe-operator, and his wonderful 
'neatness as a chemical manipulator may be in part traced to his 
training and expertness in blowpipe-analysis. His paper on “ The 
Application of the Blowpipe to the Quantitative Determination or 
Assay of certain Minerals,” published in the Chemical News,” con¬ 
stituted a valuable contribution to this branch of analysis. 

Forbes was a man of most resolute and determined courage and 
energy, of which many illustrations were furnished duiing bia sojourn 
and travels in forei^ countries. Thus, while living in Norway, when 
a revolution threatened the country in 1848, he armed and organised 
400 of the men under his employment to aid the Government, a 
gained him the personal thanks and friendship of the 
AgaitL, in South Amemca, while foreigners journeying to the 
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mining districts, generally travelled with a cavJilcade of servants and 
mules laden with provisions and comforts, Forbes, who acquired a 
knowledge of the language and habits of the miners and smelters with 
marvellous rapidity, would traverse the most distant portions of the 
Chilian Republic, with a single guide, and often unattended. Thus, 
after having been only a few weeks in Coquimbo, he had explored 
nearly every mineral district of importance, knowing them better 
than most foreigners who had resided in the country for many 
years. . * 

Forbes devoted himself almost entirely to his professional and 
literary pursuits, and of late years took but little physical exercise, 
and it is to be feared that his too sedentary habits, together with the 
sad domestic loss he had recently suffered, depressed his spirits, and 
broke up a constitution, which, in the days of his travels, was as of iron, 
but which had of late years become enfeebled by recurrent fever 
caught in South America. 

He died after a brief illness on the 5th December, 1876, at the age 
of 49. 

The loss of David Forbes is keenly felt by those friends who 
really knew his genial and social character j whilst his scientific 
associates, who had hoped for the further prosecution and publication 
of his. researches and observations on rocks and minerals, will dill 
regret his vacant place in their midst. 

Alexandler Harvey, who at the time of his death was Bailie of 
Provan, was born at St, Unians, on February 8th, 1799. He com¬ 
menced his career as a watchmaker, at which trade he worked for 
some years with his father, at Stirling, devoting his leisure to scientific 
and chiefly chemical study. While there, on an occasion of his father’s 
absence, he contrived to light np the shop with gas, a great achieve^ 
ment in those days, and which led to his going to Glasgow, in 1817, 
as Laboratory Assistant to the late Professor Thomas Thompson. 
He left the University to enter the employment of Messrs. Tennant, 
of Rollox, and after holding a responsible position there for some years, 
he married the daughter of Mr. Rodger, head-manager of the Barrow- 
field Print Works, whom he eventually succeeded. While connected 
with those works, his chemical knowledge enabled him to make several 
important improvements in colours. In 1838 he started the dye-works 
at Govauhangh, on his own account, and attended to their management 
until within a few years of his death, the works having gradually 
grown to considerable proportions. Among new colours introduced 
into printing and dye-works by Mr. Harvey are ohrome-orange, 
chrome-green, and catechu-brown. But Mr. Harvey-s-sphere of use¬ 
fulness was not confined to the development of his special branch of 
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maimfactnTin^ industry'. He was for a considerable time connected 
with, the bnrgh of Gorbals, as Commissioner and Bailie, and after¬ 
wards served the public as member of the Town Council for a dozen 
years, rising to the position of river bailie two years after his election 
to the CounciL He subsequently became magistrate of the burgh, 
acting in that capacity for three years. On his retio^ement from public 
life, in 1863, hSs valuable services were acknowledged by his election 
to the appointment of Bailie of Provan, a very ancient post, which 
has, of hbte years, become of a purely honorary character, and is con-- 
fenced as an acknowledgment of personal desert and faithful public 
service. 

Mr. Harvey’s sagacity and knowledge of science often rendered 
his advice on public matters of importance invaluable, while his taste 
and skill in all matters connected with art added to the great influence 
which he exercised in public affairs. The introduction of water by 
gravitation into Gorbals; the supply of water to Glasgow from Loch 
Katrine ; the erection of tlxe upper Suspension Bridge over the Clyde; 
the erection of an organ in the City Hall, are among the matters of 
local importance which he specially promoted. He also took an active 
part in the management of the Andersonian University, the Glasgow 
Philosophical Society, Starling’s Library, and the Glasgow Humane 
Society. He was a Justice of the Peace for Lanarkshire, was one of 
the early directors of the Tharsis Copper Company, and was juror at 
the Exhi bitions of 1861 and 1862. With such multifarious duties 
occupying his time, Mr. Harvey still managed to find leisure for the 
society of friends, and the pursuit of recreation, such as music and 
angling. The recent death of his distinguished younger brother, 
Sir George Harvey, President of the Eoyal Scottish Academy, and 
other severe family bereavements which happened not long before, 
greatly affected his already failing health, and his death occurred, not 
unexpectedly, on December 9th, 18?6. 

Jonathan Hearder was bom at Plymouth, in 1809. He became 
^ ardent student of science at a very early age, and although his 
&ther was greatly averse to his pursuits, he devoted all his spare time 
to esperimental work, and to the contrivance of apparatus for illus- 
tarai^g lecture of which, at the age of 17, he gave courses at the 
Sxeter literary Institution, and at other local societies. In 1830 he 
lost, sight hy an accidental explosion while experimenting with 
^ver-falminate, but this calamity did not long interfere with his 
puifiuit of experimental science, especially electricity. In 1838 
his fathers business, and seven years afterwards was 
electrician and, galvardst to the South Devon and 
About September, 18^6, sixteen years after 
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lie lost his sight, he exhibited at the Cornwall Royal Polytechnic 
Society an arrangement of primary and secondary wires; with which 
sparks were obtained in air, and discharges several inches long, through 
rarefied air, and with which Leyden jars were charged. For this he 
received the silver medal of the Society. Rnhmk or f f ’ s induction coil 
was not made public nntil five years later, in 1851. An induction 
coil, constructed by himself, with a condensor which he also made 
hi ms elf, on principles which he had worked out, was exhibited by him 
in 1853-4, which gave with 4 cells of Groves’s battery, better 
results than were obtained with the best instruments constructed by 
Ruhmkorff at that time. Hoarder was also the inventor of a very 
useful magnetometer, with which he made a great number of experi¬ 
ments, with the object of ascertaining the rate of magnetic develop¬ 
ment in iron by successive additions of exciting elements of known 
power, applied through independent coils. He was intimately asso¬ 
ciated with Snow Harris, in many of his electrical researches, and 
devised numerous pieces of electrical apparatus, which, though some¬ 
what rudely constructed by the blind experimenter, were of great 
ingenuity. He was one of the earliest to advocate the practicability 
of laying submarine telegraph cables of great length, and he invented 
a form of cable, a modification of which was ultimately used as a d^ep 
sea cable. Hoarder was possessed of considerable chenodcal attain¬ 
ments, and was an eloquent lecturer, and a very successful experi¬ 
menter before he was deprived of sight* 

Although Hoarder may have turned his knowledge of chemistry 
and his exceptional talents as electrician to some profitable account, 
his actual business to which he succeeded was that of maker of fishing 
tackle; but Oven in this direction there was room for the display of his 
ingenuity; he was, in fact, a specialist in the matter of fishing gear, 
and could prescribe the particular fly to be used for successful trout- 
fishing in any month, and for any stream in Devonshire. He was 
consulted about and designed the various fishing contrivances used by 
the “ Challenger” Exploring Expedition. Hoarder’s life furnishes a 
remarkable illustration of the ardour and success, so far as the advance¬ 
ment of science is concerned, with which a true lover of science can 
contend against diflOlculties which by many wonld be counted insur- 
mountyble ; and though he may have annonnced his connection with 
the Chemical Society in advertisements which included reference to 
his bread-vrinning employmeuts, the Fellows of the Society will 
assuredly be none the less proud of that connection. 

Francis Helvetius Ho bier, the son of Francis Hobler, was 
bom in Islington on the 24th July, 1888. His father was a solicitor, 
and his grandfather, who was of Swiss extraction, had been for fifty 
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years clerk to tlie Lord Mayor. He received the greater part of his 
education at the Boulogne College, where he attracted the esteem of 
hi6 masters, and took a distinguished position. At this time^ also, he 
manifested a decided propensity for scientific pursuits, chemistry 
and mechanics being the subjects to which he was most. addicted. 
At the age of 10 he was articled in London to the legal profession, 
which he studied for five years, and, in due course, became entitled 
to practise- Ho bier, however, had always felt that, though the 
principles of the law were great, the calling of a lawyer was very un¬ 
congenial to himself; indeed, his office-desk, instead of containing 
professional ma^eriel^ not unfrequently concealed the apparatus of a 
workiijLg electrical experiment- At length, he deserted a career 
which he found altogether repulsive, and entered, in 1860, as a 
student at the Royal College of Chemistry. At this institution, his 
progress was marked and rapid; and the few who, at that time, found 
admission within the circle of his modest reserve, discovered a keen 
and logical mind, eminently quick, suggestive, aud full of resource. 
Here he remained until nearly the close of the session 1861-2, when 
he became one of the assistant chemists in the War Department 
Chemical Establishment at Woolwich, under the direction Of Pro¬ 
fessor Abel. In carrying on the great variety of analytical and 
other experimental work which fell to Mr. Ho bier’s share in this 
establishment, he was continually striviBg to perfect existing methods 
and to devise new processes by which he might be more likely to 
attain the high standard of accuracy which was his constant aim. 
a he had a fault as au experimentalist, it was in the direction of a 
want of confidencein his own results. Mr. Hobler’s services were 
of great value to Mr- Abel, and more especially so was his assistance 
in tdie complicated analytical investigation of the solid products of 
fired gunpowder, included in the researches of Messrs. Noble and 
Abel. 

During the earlier portion of Hobler’s career at Woolwich, his 
evenings were passed for the most part in the study of philosophy, 
literature, and languages; but he soon took a house, whither an 
affectionate aunt accompanied him, aud he devoted one of its apart¬ 
ments to the purposes of a laboratory. His arrangements for efficient 
woddng in this somewhat confined space were ingenious and admi¬ 
rable. 

It was natural that, sooner or later, Hobler should come in con¬ 
tact with the revelations, and investigate some of the problems, which 
micro&cope presents to a scientific student. Among these, he was 
more attracted than by the movements designated ‘‘ Brown- 
many inorganic and organic particles simulate the 
tim minuter living beings. A preliminary course of reason- 
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ing and experiment induced him to suppose that the movements in 
question were due to the agency of light. The verification of this 
hypothesis required an independent demonstration that light is capable 
of producing motion. He accordingly constructed a j,-shaped iron 
box (which was exhibited to the Society), in which he suspended a 
very delicate, long-armed balance. On attempting to exhaust the 
box, he found that even a metallic casting is too porous to maintain 
a vacuum for a long time; but eventually this difficulty was over¬ 
come by a clever method of varnishing. The balance, standing in a 
vacuous space, gave a deflection when a candle-flame, or even the 
hand, was brought near one end of it. Hardly had this beautiful 
discovery been made, when Mr. Crookes read his first pap^r on the 
Radiometer before the Royal Society. Ho bier immediately recog¬ 
nised and admitted that Crookes had anticipated him ; but the most 
strenuous solicitations could not induce him to publish any account of 
his own quite independent research, and he could afterwards only 
be brought reluctantly to make any allusion to the subject. He 
seemed, indeed, to have an intrinsic dislike to publicity ; and nothing 
of his work has been printed beyond a short paper on the electro¬ 
deposition of iron, communicated by Joule many years ago to the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. 

Hobler’s health had never been robust, though he was long un- 
visited by more than trivial ailments. In 1873, he snfEered from a 
superficial complaint, from which he appeared to have satisfactorily 
recovered; but, unknown to himself, he was then attacked by diabetes. 
Ere long, he discovered the nature of the disorder that was evidently 
undermining him, and for which, as he soon learned, the physicians 
can only offer palliatives. Long and arduous was the inquiiy he 
made into his own disease, whose symptoms it was, alas 1 his own 
interest to watch, and with the literature and expedients of wliich he 
became, unfortunately, too familiar. But every resource of others or 
himself proved in vain; and, drifting on without hope or chance, he 
gradually grew weaker, and expired painlessly on the 22nd November, 
1876, 

Hobler’s temperament was somewhat melancholy, and he was 
reserved and sensitive. But those who knew him most intimately 
have much reason to regret his loss. To them he unwittingly be¬ 
trayed a massive culture most unusual in a man of his years, JBVenoh, 
German, and Italian he both spoke and read easily. Languages, 
indeed, were his favourite amusement; the earlier part of his illness 
was beguiled with Welsh and Hebrew^—^the later, with the problems 
of the lost Etruscan. Of the modem school of philosophy and poli¬ 
tical economy, he would converse with the familiar tone of an expe¬ 
rienced student. He had a refined musical taste, and was a good 
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amatextr painter. "No wonder that the few who were most iiear to 
him felt in a manner fascinated hj such a mind, and conld conceive 
for him an attachment deeper and more subtle than even friendship. 
They fonnd him hononxable and generous, and can remember his 
distinction between the great aims and the petty pastime of science. 
They saw him, dying in the shade, a patient critic, a deliberate student, 
of his own most hopeless misf ortnne. 

Arthur S, Hobson was a scientific amatenr. Unencumbered by 
business or professional cares, his attention was somewhat discursively 
given to a wide range of subjects; his favourite pursuits being, how¬ 
ever, archaeology, chemistry, and physics. He entered as a student 
at the Ebyal College of Chemistry in Oxford-street, about fifteen years 
ago, and studied there, for several years, under Hofmann and 
Frankland, and during this time he was elected a Fellow of this 
Society, and was always a frequent attendant at its meetings. He was 
also a member of the Physical, Meteorological, London and Middlesex 
Archfieological, and Biblical ArchsBological Societies, and of the* Boyal 
Institution and the British Association for the Advancement of 
Scii^nce^ at the meetings of which he regularly attended. 

He died after a very short illness, almost suddenly, on October 24th, 
1876, aged 61. 

A large circle of personal friends will remember him as one whose 
mt^rity and Idndline^ command their most sincere respect, 

Charles Lambert was bom in 1793. He received his education 
at the ji^cole Poly technique in Paris, and, about the year 1812, took his 
degree as ** Ingenienr des Miues-” Hot long afterwards, Mr. L a mb e r t 
was appointed scientific attach^ to a special mission sent by the 
French Government to Bio de Janeiro. On the return of this mission 
to France, he elected to remain behind, and afterwards made his way 
across the Andes to Chile, where he soon fonnd a wide field for the 
practical application of his scientific knowledge. 

Mr. Lambert niay be called the founder of copper-smelting in 
Chile, a country which afibrds at the present time the largest amonnt 
of that metal, for although, before he established furnaces in Coqnimbo, 
small quantities were produced by smelting the carbonates and oxides 
with charcoal in simple ovews, he introduced the reverberatory f ur- 
nace, and. at once utilised the enormous amount of sulphides, ^c., 
which had hitherto beeu considered worthless. The exertions of 
Lambert in the metallurgy of Chile cannot be over-estimated, as 
^ Wis means of opening a mnltitade of mines in varions distrietd 

otherwise had been neglected. It may be 
Lambert, at the request of the Chilian Government, 
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induced M. Domeyko to undertake tke professorskip of Okemistry 
and Mineralogy in Santiago, to wkom we are all so muck indebted 
for onr knowledge of tke minerals in tkat interesting part of tke 
world. 

'Mr. Lambert took an active interest in tke progress of science, 
especially tkat of Ckemistry, and in kis will ke provided tkat, under 
Ms son’s direction, some funds skonld be devoted to tke advancement 
of science. 

Louis Arthur Lucas was tke only surviving son of tke late 
Mr. Philip Lucas, of Manchester, well known for kis liberal charities 
in tkat town. He was bom on September 23rd, 1851. He was 
educated at University College School, and afterwards studied at 
University College, where ke showed a marked taste for experimental 
science. At an early age ke evinced a decided inclination for a life 
of adventure, but ke had to devote Mmself to mercantile pursuits. 
Before entering as partner in a house of business at Manchester, ke 
proceeded to America, and after passing through Canada and part of 
tke Eastern States, ke made an excursion to !N"ebraska, where ke 
hunted buffalo, and puzzled tke Indian cMefs with tricks of jugglery 
at wMck ke was very expert, Tke year after joining business, ke 
was ordered to Egypt on account of bad health, and kis return to 
England was delayed by an attack of typhoid fever, which rendered 
Mm an invalid for many months, during wMck time ke devoted 
himself to tke study of science. In 1875, ke determined to devote 
Mmself to African exploration, kis chief object being to seek out tke 
sources and course of tke River Congo. He left England in Sep¬ 
tember, 1876, and arrived at Khartoum in January, 1876, where he 
remained for three months completing Ms preparations. 

After considerable delay, ke received permission of Colonel O or don, 
tke Governor of tke Equatorial Provinces, to ascend tke Nile into 
Ms district. Mr. Lucas reached Dardo iu tke month of June, 
and penetrated as far as tke Albert Nyanza. It soon, however, 
became evident tkat Ms expedition could not succeed. His escort 
proved too weak and too untrustworthy for him to venture into tke 
hostile country to tke south. He therefore reluctantly retraced kis 
steps northward, intending, however, on reaching Suez, to reorga¬ 
nise kis expedition and then proceed, by way of Zanzibar, to tke Lake 
Tanganike, and from thence prosecute Ms search of tke sources of tke 
Congo. Tkat intention was never to be carried out. He was seized, 
on kis return journey at Khartoum, by fever and dysentery, and 
after repeated attacks, became so prostrated tkat he was forced to 
abandon all further idea of African exploration. He then determined 
to return to England, and duadng an intermission of fever, on tke 
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26th October started from Khartonm on bis jonmey borne. He 
reached Berber on the 2nd November, and Sonakim on the 18tb 
li^ovcmber, and then, in an exbansted state, be vras put on board the 
S.S. “ Massowab,” bound for Suez. He died on board ship on the 
20tb November, at the early age of 25 years. 

Maurice Iiicbtenstein, the son of Louis Lichtenstein, M.D., 
•was born on the 15tb of March, 1856. At an early age be showed a 
great predilection for study, and wished to follow bis father’s profes¬ 
sion, but was compelled by ill health to relinquish the idea. He, how¬ 
ever, devoted himself to scientific studies, and in 1873 he gained the 
Vintner Exhibition in Natural Science at King’s College, Cambridge, 
also two scholarships at South Kensington. 

In 1875 he was appointed an abstractor for the Journal of the 
Chemical Society, and in that capacity did good service in making 
abstracts of papeirs, chiefiy relating to physiological chemistry, which 
was his favourite pursuit. His work was, however, carried on under 
a constant and painfnl straggle against a complication of maladies, to 
obtain relief from which he was advised at the beginning of last year 
to undertake a voyage to the West Indies. On this voyage he started, 
but he died four days after leaving England, on the 13th of Eebrnary, 
in the 20th year of his age. 


G-eorge Parry was bom in 1813 at Ehbw Vale, near Newport, 
Monmouthshire, at which place and at the neighbouring town of 
Abergavenny, he received such an education as its schools afEorded. 

Leaving school at a comparatively early age, he commenced busi¬ 
ness with his father, a retail dealer in groceries, &c., a business for 
which he was eminently unfitted, and in which he took but little in¬ 
terest ; indeed he was often censured for wasting his time in what 
appeared to his parents idle and profitless studies.- 


Even at this early age he manifested a special aptitude for the study 
of physics, and the whole of his spare time was passed in the eonstruc*- 
tion of philosophical apparatus. During this period he acquired great 
mechanical skill, which, combined with considerable inventive power, 
later on became invaluable to him. The country at that time having 
no railway and but few roads, there were not many opportunities of 
communicating with the scientific world or with men of Idndred tastes. 
Some idjea may therefore he formed of the difficulties encountered and 
masted by Parry in the pursuit of knowledge. In spite of thesfe 


drawbacks he studied* with success astronomy, geology, chemistry 
manufsKstuTO of iron, and he. ultimately relinquished his more 
shady- of..asi^nomj ^ devoted himself ■ entirely to the 

l amn u factare, leaking, analyses of the iron ores, coal, 
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&e., in the district, and holding consnltations ■with, the resident iron 
mannfactnrers, who soon learned to value and ntilize his chemical 
and metallurgical knowledge. 

Ahont the time the hot blast was introduced; he rendered great 
assistance, and designed a hot blast stove, which is even now in use, and 
is considered by many as superior -bo some more recently designed. 

Parry took a prominent part in utilizing the black-band ironstone, 
found in large quantities in the neighbourhood, making analyses and 
rendering considerable ser-vice in carrying out the smelting of this ore^ 
which was at first attended with considerable difficulties. 

In 1848 he obtained the appointment of metallurgical and consult¬ 
ing chemist at the Bbbw Vale iron works, and from that time until 
■within a few years of his death, he applied himself solely to the metal- 
lurgy of iron, working -onceasingly and ever alive to anything which 
bore upon the manufacture, or was calculated to lead to improvements 
in it. 

He first directed his attention to the blast furnaces, and under bis 
management plans for utilizing waste gases were designed, special 
attention being paid to the proper admixture of the gases with air to 
insure proper combustion. He also, in a series of papers written for 
the South Wales Institute of Engineers, showed that, in any given 
plane at right, angles to the longitudinal axis of the furnace, it was 
necessary that the temperature should he uniform, otherwise the 
materials at the higher temperature would be reduced more rapidly 
than those at the lower; he prescribed the form of furnace most suit¬ 
able and tbe other conditions necessary for the economical reduction of 
iron ore. 

In 1854 the late Mr. J. Has myth proposed using steam for the 
more efficient purification of crude iron in the puddling furnace; this 
was tried at Ebbw Vale under Mr. Parry’s superintendence, but ordi¬ 
nary steam could not he applied for any sufficient length of time, the 
iron cooling too rapidly, Mr. Parry tried superheated steam, heated 
by the waste heat of the furnace, with considerable success; the cool¬ 
ing action was much lessened, and the crude iron more effectnally 
and rapidly puddled. Tet even superheated steam could only he 
applied to the puddling of grey iron, the ordinary white pig univer¬ 
sally used iu the district, even with superheated steam, cooling too 
rapidly; it was therefore, in combination with jets of air, used only 
for the refining, of iron, producing a very superior refined metal, which 
was manufactnred at the Ebbw Vale works until the use of refined 
metal was altogether given up. 

About the year 1867 Mr, J. Martin proposed refining iron by pass¬ 
ing air through the fluid metal whilst running down iron troughs, 
which were perforated with minute holes through which blast was 
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passed. Mr. Parry considered that the metal cotild not be thus re¬ 
fined to any extent, owing to the short time to which it was exposed to 
the blast of air, and proposed blowing the iron in a closed vessel, the 
bottom of which was perforated; this was done, and the iron became 
so hot that in a very short time the bottom melted down and the fltdd 
contents of the furnace were lost. 

It was noted that refined metal had been produced, also that the 
temperature, contrary to expectation, had increased, and the experi¬ 
ment would have been repeated, but in a few days the pnblication of 
Mr. Bessemer’s paper, showing that iron could be blown in the way 
indicated and remain finid, explained all and rendered farther experi¬ 
ments nimecessary. 

Seeing that Bessemer steel could be produced only from pure ores, 
of which there then seemed to be only a limited supply, Parry 
next directed his attention to the utilization of ordinary pig iron, 
observing that there was only one way of diminating the excess of 
sulphur and phosphorns, viz., the pnddling process. He thought that 
if the puddle-bar therefrom could be fused, it might be used for the 
manufacture of steel. Taught by previous experience, he thought 
that if, instead of blowing in the blast through horizontal tuyers, as 
practised in the ordinary cast-iron melting cupola, he inclined the 
tuyers so as to blow down on the red-hot puddle-bar, charged into the 
furnace with coke, sufficient heat might be generated to ^ize the 
wrought iron. 

The result fer exceeded expectation. Hot only was the wrought 
irou fused, but it took up about 2 per cent, of carbon; in fact, the 
fused product was simply a pure cast iron, which only required treat¬ 
ment by the Bessemer process for its conversion iato steel. 

This process was carried on with success at the Ebbw Vale works 
for some time, hut ultimately it was found to be too costly, as com¬ 
pared with the Bessemer process, and the manufacture was therefore 
abandoned. 

Prom 1857 to 1864 Parry was constantly occupied in carrying out 
his own processes, and in experimenting with the Bessemer process, 
which was then little understood. This work involved a vast amount 
of exertiozi, both mental and physical, under which his not very 
rcimst health gave way. 

In 1866 he gave up his appointment and retired to Perryside, a 
YBlage near the sea in Carmarthenshire. Here he rallied for a, short ‘ 
Iwe, but it was evident that his constitution had been completely 
undwihined; latterly, however, he suffered little, and died after only 

^ 'esteemed very highly by the few 

Wm iniimateiy.. ^ Hie mind'was always active, and to 
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the few who kaew him he woxild confide from time to time the residts 
of weeks’ hard stady and meditation, inspiring admiration hj the 
originality and boldness of his conceptions. 

He seemed to possess in a very nmisnal degree the faculty of con- 
oentrating his whole energies on the subject under consideration, to 
the total exclusion of everything else, and never rested until he had 
fairly exhausted the subject. To the possession of this faculty may 
be attributed his success in mastering the most difficult and abstruse 
subjects without assistance of any kind. 

Alfred Smee was bora on June the 18fh, 1818, at Oamberwell, 
and was the second son of William Smee, who for many years held 
the office of Accountant-General at the Bank of England. After a 
preliminary education at St. Paul’s School, he devoted himself to 
medical studies, which he pursued first at King’s College, and after¬ 
wards at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. In 1840 he was admitted a 
Member of the Boyal College of Surgeons, and he became a Fellow in 
1855. Mr. Smee occupied several important medical appointments. 
He was Surgeon to the Bank of England fiom the time of the creation 
of that appointment to his death. He was also Surgeon to the Boyal 
General Dispensary, the Central London Ophthalmic Hospital, as 
well as to several other important institutions. He was, moreover, 
for some time Lecturer on Surgery at the Aldersgate School of 
Medicine, and among his numerous publications was a work on 
** Vision in Health and Disease.” 

Mn Smee acquired at an early age a great love for chemical and 
electancal science, and important practical results were attained by 
him in the latter direction many years ago. In 1840 he constructed 
the form of yoltaio battery known by bis name, and in that year he 
received the gold medal of the Society of Arts, and was elected, at 
the age of 22, a Fellow of the Boyal Society. He shortly-afterwards 
published his well-known book on “ Electro-metallurgy/* and delivered 
lectures on this branch of applied electricity, with which his name ha^ 
always been identified. 

In 1854 he elaborated, in oonjunotion with the engineer and the 
printer of the Bank of England, the present form of Bank of England 
note, produced by the electrotype process, and described it in a 
lecture to the Society of Arts « On the New Bank of England Hote, 
and the Substitution of Surface Printing from Electrotypes for Copper¬ 
plate Printing.’? ^ 

Mr. Smee published a large number of physiologioel and other 
works of considerable interest and importance, in addition to those on 
electriciiy and electro-metallurgy, which render his nama more espe«> 
cially f amil iar to the chemist and electrician. His commuaication to 
von. XXXI. 2 ML 
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tlie^ Royal Society in 1843 on tlie cause of the reduction of metals 
frOm solutions of their salts by the voltaic circuit, and his paper of a 
still earlier date on the galvanic properties of the principal elementary 
bodies, may be referred to in illustaeation of his earlier contributions to 
electro-chemistry. Among his works of a more purely dhemical nature 
may be mentioned his paper, published in 1840, “On Ferrosesqui- 
cyanxiret of Potassium/* communicated to the Royal Society, in which 
he pointed ont, before Sch6nbem*s discovery of ozone, that electrolytic 
oxygen converted the ferro- into the ferri-cyanide of potassium. 

Of late years Mr. Smee devoted much of his leisure to the active 
pursuit of important branches of natural history, and laboured most 
successfully in the development of horticulture and pisciculture. The 
versatility of his genius was well illustrated by a work which he pub¬ 
lished under the title “My Garden,” and by his activity as a Member 
of the Scientific Committ^ of the Horticultnral Society. 

As a man of great orig^ality and breadth of views, and as one who 
pursued with indefatigable ardour, from pure love of enquiry, a very 
wide range of subjects connected with experimental and natural 
sciences, Alfred Smee commanded the admiration of his fellow- 
workers in science; while he was endeared to all those who had an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with his enthusiastic love of 
nature and his frank and genial disposition. He died on 11th Jannary, 
1877. 

Thomas Heathcote Gerald Wyndham was born 11th October, 
1842. Having received his preliminary education from the Rev. J. 
Addison, at Weymouth, he passed five years at Eton, and at the age 
of 19 matriculated at Oriel College, Oxford. In 1865 he took a first- 
class degree in Hatural Science. In 1867 he was elected to the 
Burdett-Coutts Geological Scholarahip, and in the same year he was 
elected to a Natural Science Fellowship at Merton College. Mr. 
Wyndham devoted himself ardently to study and development of 
petrology, and he has bequeathed his scientific instruments, books, 
and coUection of rocks and minerals in trust for the use of the first 
wniversity which shall create a Professorship or Readership of Petrology. 
Mr. Wyndham died in November, 1876. He was eminent at Oxford 
for his devotion to, and diligence in the work of teaching, and was 
conscienisons, even to over-sensitiveness, in looking to the instruction 
aaatd necessities of his pupils. Being an earnest advocate of reform at 
Mie University, it often became his dnty to espouse the cause of 
measures whi^ were distasteful to many of hb intimate associates 
But his invariable courtesy to and respect for the 
of opponents in controversy was as remarkable as his con- 
tar his allies in any joint enterprise. Had he lived, he 
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miglit Have earned and obtained a permanent public reputation^ As 
it has unliappily fallen out, the memor^r of him will be limited bj tbe 
extensive circle of bis attached personal friends. 

Dr. !Frank Smith was bom at Nottingham, about 1886, and was 
educated at Bromsgrove Grrammar School, Worcestershire. After 
some hesitation between Oxford and the Church, on the one hand, and 
his father’s mercantile pursuits on the other, he decided to follow 
the medical profession, and was articled to the late Mr. Ewen, of 
Sutton. In 1858 Mr. Smith commenced his studies at Guy’s Hospital, 
and soon devoted special energy to the pursuit of chemical science, 
which he studied under Dr. Odling. He was a constant attendant 
and a frequent and brilliant speaker at the Guy’s Physical Society, and 
was unremitting in his earnest devotion to his studies, and to the daties 
in connection with the hospital which devolved upon him. After com¬ 
pleting his course of study in London, he proceeded to Dublin in 1862, 
where he worked for some months, chiefly at obstretic medicine, and 
he afterwards studied for several months in Professor Wurtz’s Labo¬ 
ratory, at Paris. In 1863 he unsuccessfully contested the appointment 
of Demonstrator of Chemistry in Guy’s Hospital School, and then pur¬ 
sued his medical studies for some months further at Edinburgh. 
Having taken Hs degree at the University of London, in 186 he was 
appointed Physician to the Sheffield Public Hospital, and devoted him¬ 
self chiefly to his hospital practice and his lectures at the Medical 
School, though he occasionally found time to pursue microscopic and 
spectroscopic studies. He subsequently was appointed to the Infirmary, 
and had established a rapidly increasing practice as consulting physi¬ 
cian, when his health suddeidy gave way, in 1875, and after an alarm¬ 
ing seizure, it soou became evident that he was suffering from Bright’s 
disease. Dr. Smith left Sheffield at the end of that year, and settled, 
in Devonshire, where for about twelve months he enjoyed compara-* 
tively good health, and devoted himself chiefly to his favourite literary 
pursuits and electrical experiments. He had even re-commencod prac¬ 
tice at Torquay, but on the 10th of January he was suddenly attacked, 
while walking with his wife, by the same alarming symptoms which 
had seized him when his malady had first developed, and died after an 
illness of six days. 

Dr. Smith was a good general scholar, and ardently fond of poetry. 
He published a volume of his own poems in 1864, which met with 
some success. He was also the author of several papers on medicine 
and the allied sciences. He possessed in a high degree two of the chief 
qualifieations of a physician, acuteness and sympathy, and was greatly 
beloved and respected, both in his professional capacity and for his 
personal worth. 
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Antoiite J erdme Balard was bom at Montpellier the 30th Sep¬ 
tember, 1802, of humble parents, vine-growers, who ctiltivated their 
own small domain. Their son remained with them daring his infancy, 
and was afterwards adopted by his godmother, who charged herself 
with his education. After snccessful studies at the College of Mont¬ 
pellier, he became, at the age of 17, Preparateur at the Boole de 
Pharmacie, where he received his diploma in 1826. At that time he 
devoted himself to chemistry and botany, and later on he stndied and 
tanght physics. His mind showed an aptitude for all branches of 
scienoe, and he soon furnished a striking illustration of his penetration 
and bis experimental talents. 

About 1824, while botanising near a salt marsh, he had observed a 
deposit of sodium sulphate which, during a cold night, had crystallised 
in a pan containing the mother-liquor from common salt. The idea 
of ui^lising these mother-liquors immediately oocurred to him, and 
occupied Ms mind during the greater part of his life. In the course 
of his experiments he was struck with a peculiar coloration, which 
certain reagents produced in these Hquors. Pursuing this track with 
the energy peculiar to inventive genius, he had the good fortune to 
discover l»omme----an elementary body which, unlike those rare metals 
which lay hidden in obscure minerals, assumed a position of im¬ 
portance 9 k ranking with chlorine, discovered by Scheele, and iodine, 
for the discoveiy of which we are indebted to G-ay-Lussac. Thus 
ihe name of the young chemist of 24 years of age became associated 
with those of these illastrious men. 

Attention was immediately directed to this new body; its properties 
and principal compounds were studied by Balard, and described in a 
elasmcal memoir. Oay-Lnssac congratulated the young chemist, 
and exMbited the new element in his lectures, and the Royal Society 
awarded Mm its highest distinction. At Montpellier the reputation he 
thus acquired was soon of material aid to Mm. He was appointed 
successively to the School of Pharmacy, the College Royal, and, in 
1834, to the Faculty of Sciences. He thus attained a position which 
afforded him not only means of subsistence, but also the means of 
pursttmg experimental work. But the straitened circumstances of Ms 
aarij life exerted a marked influence over his mode of work. “Fr^V 
habits of economy and desire to provide for the future wants of Ms 
family led Mm to avoid outlay, and to ^ve the preference in. Ms 
experimental work to simple processes and primitive apparatufik His 
reegeuts were prepared by himself, and he delighted to recall the 
great discoveries wMeh emanated from Scheele’s humble resources. 
, could not hare selected a better example, though it must be 
on the other hand, that if simplicity of methods of expe- 
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riment is an advantage! from tlie point of view of economy, it is not 
always compatible with the precision which should be arrived at in all 
experiments. Balard’s experiments have, however, always possessed 
that precision, and his discoveries have never been contested, while 
they bear the stamp of his great originality of mind. Thus, those of 
hypochlorous acid and oxamio acid filled up important gaps and 
opened up new views and fidLds of experiment. 

He was engaged in the study of the oil which separates on the 
distillation of “ eau de vie de Marc,” namely, amylic alcohol, when he 
was called to the chair which had been occupied by Thenard at the 
Faculte des Sciences in Paris, at the time when Dumas filled the 
chair before occupied by Gay-Lussac. His vivacity of language and 
lucid exposition commanded the attention of an auditory difELcult to 
please. Later on he carried on with equal success and distinction his 
instruction at the College de France, where he succeeded P^louze in 
1850. 

Balard lived in Paris 38 years, and this period was, if not the most 
productive, at any rate the most useful of his life. He was elected to 
the Acad4mie Fran 9 aise in 1844. From that time he took the most 
lively interest in the progress of science. With regard to his own 
labours, he devoted himself more to the development of his earlier 
discoveries than to the prosecution of new ones. In 1840 he had 
patented a method of extracting potassium salts from the mother- 
liquors of salt marshes, from which sodium sulphate had already been 
separated. His laboratory experiments determined the conditions to 
be fulfilled in tbe separation of these salts, and for 40 years he pursued 
the application of his researches to industrial purposes; but though 
his perseverance was crowned with success, that success was, as often 
is the case, not so complete from a material point of view as might 
have been wished. Just when the last difEicalties had been overcome, 
the almost inexhaustible deposits of potassium salts near Stassfurt 
were discovered, nature having achieved on a large scale that which 
Balard had succeeded in accomplishing. With regatti to the dis¬ 
covery of bromine, Balard had also to content himself with the con- 
victiou that his discovery had benefited mankind. Balard was of a 
happy temperament, bufc was well acquainted with adversity. His 
three children were removed by death, and ho survived his wife, 
whose children by a fprmer mairiage he had adopted, and who have 
been a comfort to him in his declining years. Though his circum¬ 
stances improved in late years, he continued to le^ a plain and 
almost ascetic life, while indulgent and liberal to others; and, 
while he denied himself simple enjoyments, he was ever ready to 
succour those who appealed to his bounty. His upright character, 
thorough goodness, and modesty, combined with great warmth of 
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Iteart axid generosity, made Mm ’beloved and revered by all Ms 
associates. 

The Society has again to be congratnlated npon an increase in the 
number of original cornmnnications wMch have been received during 
the past year, and upon the high order. In point of interest and im* 
portance, of a large proportion of these. Last year 66 papers were 
communicated to the Society ; this year the number is 71, and the 
following are their titles:— 

I. PreHmijiaay Kbtice on the Action of Snlphtiric Acid on lyTaphtha- 
lene: ” by Dr. Stenhouse and C. Groves. 

**On the Action of the Copper Zinc couple on Potassium 
Chlorate and Perchlorate:by H. Eccles. 

III. *'On Thallium Chlorate by J. Muir, 

IV. “On the Isometric Relations of Thallium:^* by E. T. Thorpe. 

V. ‘^On Systematic Nomenclatnire:*^ by Dr. H. B. Armstrong. 

VI. “ On the Manufacture of Sulphuric Anhydride: ” by Dr. Messel 

and Dr. Squire, 

VII. “ On Glycerophosphoric Acid and its Salts as obtained from 

» the Phosphorized Constituents of the Brain: ” by Dr. Thn- 

dichum and C. T. Kingzett. 

Vin. “On some Reactions of Beliverdin:” by Dr. Thudichum. 

IX. “ On the relation between Chemical Constitution and Colouring 

Power of Aromatic Substances: ” by Dr. Otto W itt. 

X. “ On Certain Bismuth Compounds, Part II: ” by M. M, P. Muir. 

XI. “A new Method for preparing the Hydrocarbons Diphenyl, 

and Isodinapthyl, and on the action at a high temperature of 
MetalHc Chlorides on cerfedh Hydrocarbons:” by Watson 
Smith. 

XH. “On the Action of Water and various Saline Solutions on 
Copper:” by T. Oarneliey. 

Xm. “ Notes on some Esperiments made with a view to ascertain 
the practical value of a Proposed Method of determining the 
Mineral Strength of Soils by means of Water Cultureby 
G. A. Hight. 

XIV. “On the Acticm of Malt Extract on Starch:” by O. O. 
Sullivan. 

XV. “On Metaxenol:” by Dr. BL B. Armstrong and Mr. Gas- 

kelL 

JiVJL “On Gases enclosed in Oannel Coal and in Jet:” by J. W* 

- Thomas. 

“ On Pheammena accompanying the Electrolysis of Water with 
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Ozidizable Electrodes:” by Dr. j. H. Gladstone and 
A. Tribe. 

XYIH. On tbe Estimation of Hydrogen occluded by Copper, with 
Special Reference to Organic Analysis: ” by Dr. Tlindicbnm 
and H. W. Hake. 

XIX. “ On Hemin, Hematin, and a pbosphorized Substance con¬ 
tained in Blood-corpuscles:” by Dr. Thudicbum and 0. T. 
Kingzett. 

XX. *‘On Hatural Carbon Dioxide from various Sources:” by 

W. H. Hartley.' 

XXI. On some trials of Frankland and Armstrong’s Combustion- 
process m vaouo : ” by Dr. Tbudicbum and C. T. King- 
zett. 

XXII. “ On Peroxides ; on Cbromio and Percbromic Acids; and on 
the Estimation of Hitrogenby T. Fairley. 

XXIII. “ On Aluminium Nitride and the Action of Aluminium 
on Sodium Carbonate at High Temperatures: ” by J. W. 
Mallet. 

XXIV. ^‘On the Tolumetric Estimation of Mercury:” by R. V. 
Tuson and B. Neison. 

XXV. “ Chemical Studies: ” by P. D ewar. 

XXVT. “ Researches on the Reduction of Nitiric Acid and on the 
Oxides of Nitrogen, Pai^ I; on the Gases Evolved by the 
Action of Metals on Nitric Acid: ” by Mr. Ackworth and 
Dr. Armstrong. 

XXTVTI. “ On an Alkaloid obtained from Jaborandi, its Platinic 
Compound, and their Formulas:” by C. T. Kingzett. 
XXVIII. “ The Simultaneous Action of Iodine and Aluminium on 
Ether and Compound Ethers:” by Dr. Gladstone and 
A- Tribe. 

XXIX. “ On some Compounds of Antimony Pentachloride with 
Alcohol and with Ether: ” by W. 0- Williams. 

XXX. On the Volatility of Barium, Strontium, and Calcium:” 
by J. W- Mallet. 

XXXT. “ On the Action of Chlorine on Acetamide: ” by E. 
Prevost. 

XXXII. Note on the Perbromates: ” by M. M. P. Muir. 
XX X T II. “ On a New and Convenient Form of Ureometer: ” by 
Dr. J. G. Blackley. 

XXXIV. On the Oxides of Potassium: ” by Sidney Lupton. 
XXXV. “ On certain Bismuth Compounds: ” by if. M. P. Muir. 
XXXVI. On Phospho- and Arsenio-oyanogen: ” by W. R. Hodg- 
kinson. 

XXXYII. “A Secondary Oxidized Product formed during the 
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rednction of Staimic Etidde:” by W. R. Hodgkins on 
and Q-. 0. Matthews. 

XXXViJLi. **A Preliininary Hotice on J?igmerdwm mgrum^ the 
Blaok Oolourmg Matter contained in Hair and Feathers: ” 
W. R- Hodgkinson and H. O. Sorby. 

XXXIX. “ On Barwood: ** by the late Dr. Anderson. 

XL. “ The Alkaloids of the Aconitesj Part I; on the Gxystallisable 
Alkaloids contained in Aconitum Na^eLVus: ** by Dr. O. B.. A. 
Wright. 

XLI. **On Potassium Triiodide: by G. S. Johnson. 

XLII. ** On the Goal Gas of the Metropolis: ” by T. S- D. Hniu- 
pidge. 

XLHI. “ On Colein: ” by A. H. Church. 

XlilV- “ On Phenylenediaxnine : ” by Dr. Otto Witt. 

XLV- “ On Calcium Sulphate: ** by J. B. Hannay. 

XLVI. ** Additional Notes on Potassium Triiodide: ’’ by G. S. 
Johnson. 

XLVH. “A further Study of Fluid Cavities:” by W. N. ^ 
Hartley. 

XLVIll. “ On Thymoquinone: ” by Dr. H. E. Armstrong. 

XLIX. “ On High Melting Points, with special reference to those 
of Metallie Salts, Part II: ” by T. Carnelley. 

L. ** On the Estimation of Urea: ** by G. Turner. 

LI- ** On the Corrosion of Lead by the New River Company’s 
Water: ” by G. Bischof 

Ln. “ On smne Derivatives of Dithymyltrichlorethane: ” by Dr. 
Jager. 

lilll. " I^liminary Account of some Reactions in Organic Ohe- 
anistry and their ultimate bearings: ” by H. W. Hake and 
C. T, Kingzett. 

LIV. “ On Dinitroso-orcin andDimtevorcin:” by Dr, J. Stenhouse 
and C- E, Groves. 

JaV, “ On High Melting Points, with special reference to those of 
Metallic Salts, Part III: ” by T- Carnelley- 
JISTL “ On XekulA’s and Ladenbnrg’s Benzene Symbols: by 

Dr. H, E. Armstrong. 

LTII. “* On the Formation of Coumarin and of Cinnamic and other 
analogous A<ads from the Aromatic Aldehydes : ” by W. H. 
Perkin. 

LViiJU ** On the Estimation of Urea by means of Hypobromite: 
by Dr. Dnpr4. 

^ On a new Garbcnneter for the Estimation of Carbonic 
Anhydride: ” by S, T, Pruen and G. Jones. 

the laSuenoe Exerted by Ammooaimn Sulphide in pre- 
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Ten.'ting the Action of various Solutions on Copper;” by 
F, W. Shaw and T. Oarnelley. 

liXI. ‘'An Experimental Enquiry as to the Changes which occur 
in the Composition of Water from 'W"ells near the Sea: by 
W. Watson. 

'LXII. “ On the Solvent Action of various Saline Solutions on 
Lead: ” by M. M. P. Muir. 

IjXTIT. “Derivatives of Di-isobutyl:’* by W. Oarleton Wil¬ 
liam s. 

LXIV, “ Kotes on Madder-colouring Matters:” by D. Schunck 
and H. Roemer. 

LXV. “ Additional Note on a Method of Estimating Bismuth 
volnmetrically: ” by M. M. P. Muir. 

LXVT. “ Note on G^ardenin: ” by Dr. Stenhouse and C. E- 
Groves. 

LXYil, “Preparation of Copper-Zinc Couples:” by Dr. Glad¬ 
stone and A. Tribe. 

EXYTII. “ On Chromium Pig Iron: ” by B. Riley. 

LXIX. “ On Isomeric Nitrosoterpenes: ” by Dr. Tilden. 

LXX. “ On certain Bismuth Compounds, Part IV: ” by M. M. P. 
Muir. 

LXXI. “ The Determination of Drea by means of Hypobromite: ” 
by D. M. Simpson and C. O’Keefe. 

Two discourses of very special interest and value have been delivered 
to the Fellows during the past year. In the one, by Prof. Andrews, 
“ On certain Methods of Physico-chemical Research,” a masterly de^ 
scription was given of the admirably simple and efficient appliances 
and methods of experiment employed by the lecturer in the beautiful 
and important researches which have immortalised his name; in the 
other, “ On the Theory of the Bunsen Flame,” Prof. Thorpe gave a 
lucid and happily-illustrated account of recent interesting investiga¬ 
tions into this subject and into the causes of the luminosity of flame. 
Arraugrements have been made for the delivery this session of an 
experimeutally-illustrated lecture by Prof. Maskelyne on the jjis- 
ciimination of crystals by their optical characters, and the Fellows 
are to be congratulated on the successful commencement which haa 
been made in applying experimental illustratiou to the enhancement 
of the interest and value of discourses and original communications.” . 

In last year’s Report reference was made to the very satisfactory 
circumstance that, for several years previously, the income of the 
Society had pretty steadily increased at the rate of about £100 annu¬ 
ally, •while the balance-sheet of that year showed a very much greater 
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increase, wMcIl, thongli it was ta some extent due to exceptional 
causes, arose in part from an addition to the number of Fellows 
considerabiy above the recent average proportion. 

On the present occasion it is the duty of the. Council to report in 
less favourable terms of the financial progress of the Society. The 
Fellows were prepared by last year’s statements to learn that the 
income of the Society would have to bear a greatly increased burden 
in the year now closing. The source of extra income arising from 
special subscriptions of Fellows to the publication fond, amounting to 
about dB2S0, which had been guarant^d for five years, and from the 
annual grant of £100 for the same term from the British Association, 
has ceased, and the entire cost of publication of the Journal has con¬ 
sequently been borne this year by the ordinary income of the Society. 
This cost has at the same time been very considerably increased, 
as was anticipated, by the permanent increase in the size of the 
Journal, and the consequent publication of two volumes in the year in 
place of one. The Council estimated this increased expenditure in 
couneotion with the Journal at about £S00; it has actually amounted 
to about £289, the greatest care having been taken to reduce the cost 
of printing the Journal to a minimum. 

The measures adopted, on the recommendation of the Council, with 
the view of partly meeting the considerably increased demand upon 
the Sociciy’s income, were: an increase in the selling price of the 
Jommal; the increase of the admission fee paid by newly-elected 
Fellows from £2 to £4, and the discontinuance of the purchase of the 
Proceedings of the Royal Socieiy for the Fellows. The saving which 
will result from the Jast-named measure (about £120) will not take 
efEect until the commencement of the Society’s new financial year; 
the other two sonrces of profit have together famished this year 
about £144 towards defraying the increase of expenditure of about 
£590, which has to be borne by the Society’s funds. 

In estimating the future resources of the Society in the shape of 
n%ular income—a matter which received the most careful considera¬ 
tion of the Council before they decided to increase the expenditure 
Jipqfi the Journal, they considered themselves fully warranted in 
autmpating that the average annual increment arising from an in-* 
er^se in the numerical strength of the Socieiy would at any rate not 
fall short of that of the last few years. The Council regret to have to 
report that an action on the part of some few of the Fellows has, for 
this year, prevented the realisation of that well-gro ended aniucipation. 

The actual addition to the numerical strength of the Society this 
is not only considerably less than half that of last year, but is 
c by about two-fifths than ihe mean increase of the three pre- 

^ The following numbers are instructive on this point:— 
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Actual addition to 
Number elected. Number of Yellows. 


1870-1. 41 29 

71- 2. 42 81 

72- 3. . 69 42 

78-4 . 70 58 

74^5. 76 61 

75- 6. 103 80 

76- 7. 66 85 


They show that, in the matter of addition to the Society’s income, 
arising out of an increase in its numbers, instead of a continuance of 
the progressive rate of increase, maintained with one trifling excep¬ 
tion, during the previous five years, we have this year reverted to 
about the rate which had been attained five years ago. 

There is little doubt that this very serious falling ofB in the rate of 
addition to the numerical strength of the Society is to be ascribed, not 
only to the number of candidates black-balled (20 per cent, of the total 
number proposed in the year), but also to the effect which certain 
instances of palpably unjust exclusion from the Society have had in 
deterring candidates, possessed of unquestionable qualifications, from 
offering themselves for election, and in rendering old Yellows of the 
Society of high standing as chemists, reluctant to submit to a disre¬ 
gard, by a small section of the Yellows, of their vouchers of the 
eligibleness of candidates proposed by them. 

The black-balling of candidates had, at the commencement of the 
Society’s new year, already developed into what could not be otherwise 
regarded by those oMcers of the Society who, in the performance of 
their duties connected with the. ballots became, acquainted with its 
operation, as an organised system, perseveringly pursued, with no very 
great regard to discrimination, by a small number of those Yellows of 
the Society who regularly attend the meetings. The rejection of 
more than one candidate possessing claims for admission to the Society 
at least equal to those of a very large proportion of its Yellows, 
afforded evidence that the future welfare of the Society was becoming 
most seriously imperilled. It therefore became the duty of your 
President to direct the attention of the Council to the subject, and, at 
their request, to point out to the Yellows at one of the or^nary meet¬ 
ings the grave character of the results, as affecting the interests and 
the fulfilment of the real objects of the Society which must accrue 
from a perseverance in the somewhat sweeping system of black-balling 
pursued. 

Unquestionably, as shown by the correspondence in a scientifie 
periodical, which followed upon the observations offered by me, with 
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the approval of the Council, those Fellows who have liberallj exer¬ 
cised their xmdoubted right to vote against gentlemen recommended 
as eligible for admission by other Fellows of the Society, did so, in the 
first instance at any rate, from a desire to promote, from their own 
particular point of view, the interests of the Society and the advan¬ 
tages to be derived from belonging to it. Unquestionably also, it 
would not have injuriously afEected the prosperity of the Society—• 
though it may he. open to question whether its status would have been 
different from what it now is, if the right of black-balling bad in years 
past been somewhat more frequently exercised by the Fellows than 
has been the case with the exception of one brief period in the Society’s 
history, when the recurrence at several successive meetings of in¬ 
stances of unreasonable black-balling led the Council to appoint a 
Committee to consider and advise upon the mode of election of 
Fellows. The Report presented by that Committee bears so tho¬ 
roughly upon the arguments which have been publicly put forward by 
the advocates of the system of black-baHing recently pursued, that it 
merits careful perusal by the Fellows, and is therefore appended to 
this Report- It should be stated that the Committee did not recom¬ 
mend any alteration in the mode of election of Fellows. 

With regard to the action which has been taken recently by some 
of the Fellows in the matter of election of candidates, it is right that 
the following facts should he placed before the Society:— 

1. The largest number of negative votes which has been recorded 
in the recent cases of black-balling is eight or nine, or about one- 
hundredth part of the total number of Fellows; hut as a number of 
negative votes one-fourth the total number voting excludes a candi¬ 
date, leas than the above number suffices to ensure the black-balling of 
a candidate unless there is an exceptionally numerous attendance of 
Fellows at the commencement of the meeting. 

2. It has frequently happened of late that a large proportion, if not 
the majority, of the candidates put up for ballot on one evening, has 
received the same number of black bails; at the same time, it need 
hardly be stated that the nature and amount of qualification of such 
candidates and the number and class of names attached to the certifi¬ 
cates were very different. 

3. The exclusion of candidates has not only been applied to gentle¬ 
men of good social position and scientific tastes desirous of improving 
^weir knowledge by atten^fing ihe Society’s meetings and associating 
with Its FeDows; it has also and chiefly been applied to particular 

Thus a candidate, however eligible in point of scientific 
' wttamme nfcB, need only to have been described as Science Teacher, to 
to exclusion. 

; necessity for exercising careful discrimination in the election of 
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Fellows bas been demonstrated by reference to a few cases in wbicb 
men of questionable qualifications have in past years been elected, and. 
of a very small proportion of cases in which improper use has been 
made for advertising purposes of the title F.C.S, by persons who have 
either obviously sought admission into the Society purely for trade 
purposes,' or who have subsequently considered it advantageous and 
not improper to attempt to reap benefit from their connection with the 
Society. 

It is obviously difflicult to assign a precise limit to what may be 
considered a legitimate use, for professional or trade purposes, of the 
title assumed by members of a Society founded for the cultivation of 
a particular science, especially when it never was contemplated by tbe 
founders of a Society of this kind that such a title should constitute 
a proof of, or voucher for, the possession of particular degrees of 
qualification by its members. As, however, the public has been 
educated by scientific men, especially by men practising in the applica¬ 
tion of a science as means of livelihood, to regard such titles as affording 
some guarantee of qualification, it must be admitted to be a hardship 
to men of undoubted position in a science, such as that of chemistry, 
who have had up to the present time no other means of indicating 
their qualification, as pi'ofessioual men, to the public than by the use 
of such a title, to find its value degraded by its occasional employment 
for purposes quite distinct from professional. Hence it cannot be 
denied that there have been very reasonable grounds for endeavouring 
to exclude undesirable candidates for admission into the Society by an 
exereise of greats discrimination at ballots, and by some increase in 
the stringency of the terms under which a person has to seek admis<« 
sion into the Society. 

Tour Coimcil, giving full weight to these considerations, devoted 
their earnest attention soon after the last anniversary meeting to the 
subject of the admission of Fellows. They might perhaps have re¬ 
ceived valuable aid in their consideration of the subject, had they been 
favoured by some statement of the views of that section of the Society 
which must be considered to have given expresmon, by the perseverance 
in systematic black-balling, to dissatisfaction of some kind with the 
existing arrangements or practices. Ho steps were, however, taken 
to inform the Council of the real cause for dissatisfaction, or of any 
views more or less prevalent with regard to its possible remedy* 
After careful discussion, it was decxLded to modify the form of pro¬ 
posal of a candidate, in order to insure that a full and detailed state¬ 
ment of his qualifications is furnished by the Fellows who sign his 
certificate. The Ooimcil also decided to recommend to the Fellows a 
slight modification in the wording of the obligation which is signed 
by newly-elected Fellows upon their admission, with the view of 
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xaaking it somewliat more precise and binding, and have resolved that 
this obligation shall be read aloud by the Secretary to the Fellows 
before signing the admission-book, in order that they may not plead 
ignorance of the terms nuder which they are admitted to the Society, 
while the Fellows attending the meetings may be at the same time 
reminded of their pledge to support the interests and dignity of the 
Society. 

, It was to be hoped that this black-balling which continued to be 
persevered in by a few Fellows of the Society, as above indicated, 
would have become reduced in extent to the limits prescribed by a 
just consideration of the claims of individuals, as vouched for by Fel¬ 
lows ifcoroughly competent to do so; in the first place, in consequence 
of the action taken by the Council to increase the stringency of the 
election as far as can be reasonably done in view of the real functions 
of the Society; secondly, and more especially, in consequence of the 
establishment of a purely professional Society or Institute, which will 
secure to practisiug members of the chemical profession the status 
and the desirable distinction, in the eye of the public, from amateurs 
or ^persons whose qnalificatioDS may, on some point or other, be open 
to question, which could never have been attained by attempts to 
exclude particular classes from admission to the Society. The results 
of even the. most recent ballots have, however, demonstrated that 
indiscriminate black-balling the exclusion of classes without 

reference to the qualifications of individuals included in such classes) 
m still the course which recommends itseK to some Fellows as con- 
dumve to the carrying out of their personal views; it may perhaps he 
, hoped that the very injurious manner in which their action is affect¬ 
ing the Society’s future prosperity will receive from them that serious 
consideration which it is time it should receive at the hands of the 
general body of Fellows, 

At a meeting of Professional Chemists, held by permission of the 
Council in this room last April, a Committee was appointed to confer 
with the Council of the Chemical Society, with the view of ascertaining 
whether a scheme for organising the profession of practising chemists 
could he carried out by the Chemical Society in conformity with the 
terms of its Charter. A scheme submitted by this Committee, to confer 
with which the Council in the first instance appointed a small com¬ 
mittee fixjm its own body, received the most careful consideration of 
.ttie Council, who agreed unanimously to a series of propositions based 
upon this scheme, and embracing all the points included therein which 
il was possible to do withou|f departing from i>he laws governing the 
jBifeisty. laid down by its Charter. These propositions, which they 
&kve been prepared to submit to a general aheeting of the Society, 
ihe Coznmitt^of Chemists, except in one point which 
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was considered by tbem o£ vital importance, and which after serions 
re-consideration of the subject and consultation with eminent legal 
advisers, the Council decided that it was impossible to meet unless the 
terms of the Charter could be modified. The negotiations were con¬ 
sequently closed by the receipt of a communication from the Chemists* 
Organisation Committee, thanking the President, Officers, and Council 
for the cordiality with which they had endeavoured to institute a 
scheme for the organisation of Chemists within the Society, and 
regretting that, after mature deliberation, the obstacles in the way of 
carrying out the wishes of the promoters of the Organisation Scheme 
appeared so formidable as to render it undesirable to prosecute the 
attempt further. It is doubtless within the knowledge of most Pel- 
lows of the Society, that a scheme for the formation of an independent 
Institute of professional chemists has recently heen matured—an In¬ 
stitute which will, it is believed, embrace a large section of the 
Fellows of this Society, and will, it is hoped, secure to practising 
chemists the distinctive position and recognised status which they 
justly desire, while its members will labour in harmony with the 
Chemical Society for the advancement of science. 

While the subject of the qualifications of candidates for Fellowship 
was under the Council’s consideration, the advisability of rendering 
the grade of Associateship, which is provided for in the Society’s 
Charter, more important than it has hitherto been, was carefully dis- 
cuiMed. 

According to the present hye-law of the Society relating to Asso¬ 
ciates, they are elected by the Fellows, on the recommendation of the 
Council, for a period of three years, subject to re-election. They pay 
no subscription, and their privileges are limited to admission to the 
ordinary meetings and to the library. Hitherto the applications for 
admission as Associates have been extremely limited; this may be 
ascribable in part to the limited nature of the privileges which that 
grade offers; in part to the very fact of its not entailing the payment 
of a subscription. It wa« suggested to the Council that, if greater 
prominence were given to the grade of Associate, it might be regarded 
by young men who are devotii^ themselves to the study of chemistry, 
as a stepping-stone to the Fellow;Bhip of the Society, and would cer¬ 
tainly be useful to them by placing within their reach the resources of 
a chemical library, which year by year is progressing towards complete¬ 
ness. The grade of associateship might also present a desirable open¬ 
ing for admission to the Society, to others whose qualifications might 
not be of a nature to ensure their admission, at any rate in the first 
instance, as Fellows. The Council, adapting these views, resolved 
to recommend to the Fellows an alteration of the bye-law relating to 
Associates, to the effect that they should have the privileges of admis- 
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sion to the ordinary meetings, and the fall use of the library, on the 
payment of an annoal subscription of £1, and that an additional pay¬ 
ment of 10s. annually should entitle them to the Society’s Journal, 
which they would thus obtain at a lower rate than that at which it 
is supplied to the public. The Council submit that the adoption by 
the Fellows of this alteration of the bye-laws, added to the modifica¬ 
tion which they have made in the form of proposal of a candidate for 
Fellowship, will meet every reasonable proposal which has suggested 
itself in reference to modifications in the matter of elections into the 
Society. 

The Council have to report that the Direks legacy, referred to in 
the last annual report, aud amounting to between £700 and £800, 
has been received by the treasurer, and has been invested in London 
aud ISTorth Western Debenture Stock. The question whether the 
proceeds of this investment shall be devoted to any one special work 
of the Society will be for the consideration of your new Council. 

Subscriptions to the amount of £1,000, the minimum sum required 
to fulfil the stipulation under which Dr. Longstaff offered to make a 
donationof that amount to the Society, for the purpose of establis hing 
a fund for promoting the advancement of chemical science, were 
received some months since, and indeed that amount has now been a 
little exceeded by the donations made to the fiind by Fellows of the 
Society. The Council having observed, however, that the subscribers 
to the fond included but a small number of gentlemen who are or 
have been prominently coimected with chemical industries, and from 
whom they had anticipated that Dr. Longstaff’s proposal would 
have received liberal support, it was decided to direct the attention of 
chemical manufacturers once more and specially to the subject, in the 
belief that the first appeal made by circular had not placed its import¬ 
ance before them with sufficient prominence or force. A second circu¬ 
lar has therefore been quite recently issued, and some responses already 
received to it encourage the Council to hope that this renewed appeal 
' will bear good fruit. 

From another, at first quite unlocked for direction, the fund has 
received most important additions. It occurred to your President aud 
Treasurer to suggest to Mr. Bramwell, F.R.S,, the eminent engineer, 
one of the wardens of the Gtoldsmiths’ Company (a Company which has 
on several occasions of late afforded practical proof of its desire to aid 
in the advancement of science and its application), that a suggestion to 
aid in the fulfilment of Dr. Longstaff’s proposal might perhaps 
ae^ve favourable consideratidn from the Company. Mr. Bramwell 
old Fellow; of this Society, Mr. George Matthey, 
a warden of the Company, in warmly espousing the 
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Society’s cause, and witli such signal success that, Qn the motion of 
Mr. Mat they, the munificent sum of £1,OOQ was voted by the 
Wardens and Court of the Goldsmiths’ Company, as a contribution to 
the Society’s Beseaxch Fund, the vote being unfettered by any conditions 
whatever as to the application of the money. Encouraged by this 
success, your President has memorialised several other of the wealthier 
City Companies, to infiluential members of which he has obtained 
access. The result, so far, has been the receipt of one hundred guineas 
from the Merchant Taylors’ Company, and of a similar sum from the 
Clothworkers’ Company, and there is good reason for hoping that 
donations will be received from two or three other Companies. 

Dr. Longstaff’s contribution to the fund, invested in ITorth 
British Preference Stock, was transferred by him to the Society a 
short time since. Your Treasurer has, in addition, invested £2,000 in 
.Metropolitan Stock, and it may be hoped that a further substantial 
investment will ere long be made. The Council whom you will presently 
elect will have the important duty of considering what recommenda¬ 
tions shall be submitted to the Fellows with regard to the application 
of the proceeds of this valuable accessiou to the Society’s resources. 

Dr. Longstaff, in placing his donation in the Society’s hands, has 
made two stipulations, viz., 1st. That a sun?, of not less than £2,000 
be funded, the proceeds only of that fund being devoted to the object 
in view; ” and 2nd. “ That a gold medal of not less value than £20 
be awarded, triennially, to the Fellow of the Society who, in the. 
opixuou of the Council, has done the most to promote Chemical Science 
by Research.” Tour Council feel sure that they have but anticipated 
the unanimous wishes of the Fellows of the Society in presenting to 
Dr. Lougstaff a formal record, suitably engrossed, of the Society’s 
gratitude to him for his munificent donation, through the instru¬ 
mentality of which an important extension of its sphere of usefulneCs 
promises to be secured. 

In concluding this Report in which, as Chairman of the Council, I 
have been its spokesman, I have to state that I take upon myself .the 
entire responsibility of all it may contain which is beyond the limits 
of a simple statement of facts. When you were pleased to consider me 
worthy of being placed in the proud position of President of this Society, 
in whose interests I have laboured arduously for a number of years, 
and whose welfare I have therefore most warmly at heart, I could not 
hut doubt my worthiness to occupy a Chair vvhich has been filled by 
men universally esteemed as among the most illustrious cultivators of 
Chemical Science, being painfully alive to the fact that my of&oial career 
has debarred me from being, as your President, a worthy representative 
of pure science, which it is the chief aim of this Socieiy to advance. But, 
having been entrusted by you with this most honourable and responsi- 
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He office, I have striven to my utmost to uphold the dignity and 
advance the activity and prosperity of the Society, and if, in thus 
striving, and not shrinking from any step which, after earefnl con¬ 
sideration, I have regarded as a duty I owe to the Society, I have 
“been considered by any one of its Fellows to have used at all too freely 
the privilege of outspokenness, which a President may claim in the 
fnldlment of his duties, I trust that honesty of purpose and zeal for 
the Society’s welfare will be admitted as valid excuse. In relinquish¬ 
ing the office of President, I must express my gratitude to the Fellows 
for the indulgence they have extended to me, and to my colleagues, 
the officers of the Society, for the invaluable aid they have afforded 
me, by the zealous and most efficient manner in which they conduct 
the by no means trivial duties connected with the management of its 
affairs. 

The Treasurer then read his Report, Messrs. Carteighe, Friswell 
and Nicholson being auditors. 

. Mr. E. Neison said he would like to draw the attention of the 
Fellows to two or three matters, before the adoption of the President’s 
Report was moved, and then pointed out (1) that, although the general 
index to the Society’s Journal had cost a large sum, £282, compara¬ 
tively few copies had been sold; he thought it would be advisable 
to distribute the index gratuitously to the Fellows; (2) that the 
laboratory was very insufficiently supplied with apparatus and chemi¬ 
cals ; he suggested that when the Society granted money to chemists 
for assisting them in conducting original research, they might at the 
same time place the laboratory at their disposal; (3) that a very 
long time, three or four months or more, elapses between the reading 
of a paper at one of the Society’s meetings and its appearance in the 
Journal. He concluded with some remarks on the black-balling whicli 
has recently taken place in the Sociely. 

Professor Williamson remarked that it was most important that 
some appropriate occasion should be offered for the discussion of 
various matters affecting the welfare of the Society, and was very glad 
that they now had an opportunity of talking over this matter of the 
black-balling together. He was very jealous of the privilege or rather 
d^ity of the Fellows of excluding those candidates who were not pro- 
perly qualihed, but at the same time this function should be exercised 
with the greatest discretion. JSTo doubt this action had been taken on 
^me principle, but it was a principle which he did not understand ; and 
if, instead of producing the effect they desired, it had produced others 

an'unexpected and perhaps disastrous character, he hoped tho^e 
who had exercised this privilege would reconsider their mode 
which, if continued, would produce very seiions injury to the 
of the Society. 
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Mr. Eingzett made some remarks on the subject of black-balling, 
and also complained that a paper by Dr. Hake and bimself, read 
before tbe Society in January last, bad been returned to bim by tbe 
Committee of Publication with suggestions that be should make 
certain alterations in it before it was publlsbed in tbe Society’s 
Journal. 

Dr. Thudicbum made a similar compladnt; several of bis commu¬ 
nications had been treated in the same way. He bad addressed a 
solemn letter to tbe Council on tbe subject, but bad received no reply. 

Dr. Odlingsaid that tbe management of the affairs, of tbe Society 
was entrusted to tbe Council by tbe Pellows; some of tbe papers were 
undoubtedly delayed, but only those papers^ which tbe Publication 
Committee did not at first see their way to recommend for pubKcation, 
and which were referred, to be specially reported on. Some sort of 
censorship must be exercised; it would be very unreasonable to ask 
them to nndertake to publish indiscriminately every paper which 
might be presented. With regard to the black-balling, he quite agreed 
with Dr. Williamson that it was most important that the privilege 
should be exercised with the greatest discretion; but in this case it was 
evident that a small section of tbe Society, a minority of eight or nine 
members who regularly attended the meetings, were thwarting the 
wishes of the majority, since one black ball in four was suffLoient to 
reject a candidate. 

Mr. E. Briley thought it would be far better- to adjourn this dis¬ 
cussion and proceed with tbe business of tbe evening. He therefore 
begged to second tbe motion, that tbe Beport of tbe President be 
received. 

It was moved by Mr, Kingzett as an amendment, and seconded by 
Dr. Tbudicbum, that the words “unjust”’ and “indiscriminate” in 
the Beport, as applied to the black-balling, be omitted. 

The amendment was then put by the President, but only 12 mem¬ 
bers voted for it out of the crowded meeting; the original motion 
was then put and carried. 

The election of Of&cers and Council for the ensuing year was then 
proceeded with, Messrs. Biley, Carteighe, and Neison being 
appointed scruiators. The foUowmg gentlemm were elected:— 

president, —Dr. J. H. Gladstone;. 

Vice-Presidefds, —F. A. Abel; F.B.S.; Sir B. O. Brodie, F,B.S.; 
Warren De LaBue, D.O.L., F.B.S..; E..Fran.kland, D.GX.,F.B.S. j 
X W. Hofmann, D.O.D., F.B.S.; W. Odling, M.B., P.B.S.; Lyon 
Playfair, Ph.D., O.B., F.B.S.; X W. Williamson,. Pb.D., F.B.S.; 
T. Andrews, M.D., F.B.S.; W. Crookes,F,B.S.; F. Field, F.B.S.; 
J, H. Gilbert, Ph.D., F.B.S.; H. B. Bosooe, Ph.D., F.B.S.; J, Sten- 
house, LL.D., F.B.S. 


2 N 2 
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Secr&ta^i^. — W, H. Perkin, P-B.S., and H, K. Atm strong, Pk.D., 
F.KS. 

Woreign Secretary, —Miiller, Ph.D., P.R.S. 

Treasurer, —W. J. Bussell, PI 1 .D., P.B.S. 

The other Menibers of Ooundl are, — J. Attfield, Ph-D.; I. Low- 
tkianBell, M.P., P.R.S.; A. H. Ohurcli; 0. B. Q-royes; W, 
Hartley; O. W. Heaton; T. H. Hills; David Howard; 
Gr. Mattiey;; J. A. Phillips; B. V. Tason; and 0. B- A. Wright, 
D.Sc. 

A vote of thanks to the retiring President, Professor Ah el, which 
was received with acclamation, was proposed by Professor William¬ 
son and seconded by Dr* Warren de la Bne. There were also votes 
of thanks to the Ofiicers and Council proposed by Mr. Carteighe and 
seconded by Mr. Tennant; to Mr. Watts and the abstractors by 
Dr. Odling and Mr. Crookes; and to the Auditors by Dr. Bussell 
and Dr. Paul. 

Professor Abel then dissolved the meeting, and resolved it into a 
spemal general meeting to consider some alterations in the bye-laws, 
when the new President, Dr. Gladstone, took the chair. 

Mr. Neison proposed some verbal alterations; a discussion arose 
as to these resolutions being brought forward without noticte; Mr. 
Heison ultimately agreeing io postpone tiie matter until the next 
annual meeting. 

The following alterations in the bye-Taws, proposed "by the Council, 
were then put to the meeting and carried nnanimonsly:— 

In paragraph H of thei bye-law relating to associates, (a). The 
words at the eemmencement of the second paragraph to be—Asso¬ 
ciates shall pay an'annu^ subscription of one pound.’^^ (J). The fol¬ 
lowing woids to be added at the termination of the second paragraph 
but they shall have tiie option of paying an annual subscription of 
thirty shillings in place of one pound, for which subscription they 
Shall be entitfed t& b,> coj^ of the Society’s Journal, in addition to the 
oaedinary, privileges <Sf Bellows, with the exceptions hereinbefore 
specified.” Also the new form of obligation to be signed by Bellows 
on their admission words in italics being the additions to the old 
form). 

**T, the undersigned, do hereby engage that I will endeavour to 
pziomote the interests end welfaze of the Chemical Society, that 1 wiU 
efcewsfve its Laws, Snd to fifes of my ^ower madntain its dignity, 

nsT shall continue a BeHow thereof.” 

meeting was then adjourned nntil Thursday, April 5tb. 



Tei TmsuBBB m iccbirai vech m Chbuoai^ Soontx? ibou MiBOE 28,1876, to Mjeoe 27, 1877. 
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APPENDIX. 


The Coininittee of tlie Council of tlie Chemical Socieiy, appointed hy 
a resolution passed at a meeting of Council, held on May 16th, 1867, 
to consider and advise upon the mode of election of Fellows into the 
Society, having discussed the subject at several meetings, beg leave to 
make the following Report:— 

As bearing upon the standard of qualification for admission to the 
Fellowship of the Society, your Committee, from replies they have 
received to a circular which they addressed to all the Fellows, and 
from conversations they have held with difierent Fellows whom they 
chanced to encounter, have ascertained the existence among the 
Fellows of the Society of two very distinct views as to its nature and 
purposes. 

Many Fellows appear to regard the Society as being by rights an 
association of eminent scientific men, and they accordingly look upon 
the Fellowship of the Society as a distinction which should be con¬ 
ferred only upon those who have given evidence of marked chemical 
proficiency, as for example, by the production of some original 
memoir; so that the election of any one as a Fellow of the Society 
should stamp him at once as being a well-trained chemist and com¬ 
petent investigator. 

In favour of this view, it is urged that the initials F.O.S., appended 
to the name of any gentleman, seem to imply that his attainments have 
won for him a public recognition somewhat in the character of a 
degree, and that these initials ought to signify in reality that which 
they seem to imply, and which is indeed their proper signification. 

It is further urged that the Fellowship of the Society is essentially 
an honorary distinction, although from the ease with which it can be 
obtained, practically by any who choose, it is a distinction but little 
valued by the better sort. It is, however, eagerly sought after and 
obtained by men who are not perhaps altogether desirable—who have 
certainly no claim to the title of scientific chemists—and who, in some 
cases, do not even join the Society from any interest they take in 
chemical science, but solely with the view of parading a distinction to 
which their merits do not really entitle them. 

Moreover, from the circumstance that chemistry is pursued, not 
only as a science, but also as a profession and trade, the right to append 
the initials F.C.S. possesses a sort of trade value, exceeding its cost, 
to mere trading or professional chemists j as suggesting that those who- 
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liave tlie privilege of using these initials are better qualified men than 
their brethren who are not thus distinguished. 

From these causes, it is said, the Fellowship of the Chemical Society 
has gradually sunk in public estimation; and accordingly it is very 
desirable that something should now be done to restore, if possible, its 
original prestige. 

On the other hand, many Fellows are of opinion that the Society is 
merely an association of individuals, having joint but various interests 
in the progress of both pore and applied chemistry—^that the object 
for which the Society exists is not to confer honour upon any indi¬ 
vidual whatever, but to promote the general advancement, distribution, 
and application of chemical knowledge; and that, as a general rule, 
men engaged in pursuits more or less dependent on or connected with 
chemistry, and taking a sufficient interest in chemistry to wish to join 
the Society should, unless personally objectionable, have every facility 
afforded them for joining it. 

In favour of this view, the preamble to tbe charter is adduced, and 
especially the following paragraph: whereas certain of onr subjects 
“ did establish and are now members of a society known by tbe name 
“ of the Chemical Society, for the general advancement of chemical 
** i^ience, as intimately connected with the prosperity of the mamifac- 

tures of the United Kingdom.and for a more extended 

** and economical application of the industrial resources and sanitary 
condition of the community,’* etc. 

It is further maintained that the Society, from its origin until the 
present time, has always been of a mixed rather than of an exclusively 
scientific character; that the present Fellows form quite as distin¬ 
guished a hody as have ever constituted the Society, and that many, 
at any rate, of the most distinguished individual Fellows do not feel 
themselves at all discredited by being associated as joint Fellows 
of the Society with men who are engaged or interested in chemical 
pursuits, but whose scientific or social position is inferior to their 
own. 

Moreover, of scientific as distinguished from purely professional 
societies, the S»oyal Society, it is urged, is the only one of which the 
Fellowship is conferred in recognition of eminent scientific merit— 
the special science societies being practically open to all students of 
and workers at their respective subjects, who may wish to be elected 
to their respective Fellowships, To limit the Chemical Society to 
eminent scientific chemists wonld be tantamount to “ma-lin Ttg it the 
chemical section of the Royal Society, instead of allowing it to have a 
distinct function and character of its own. 

it is further urged that the circumstance of chemistry being to 
sonm extent a profession, so far from indicating the propriety of 
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makiag tlie Fellowsliip of the Chemical Society an honorary distinc¬ 
tion, rather contra-indicates it. For, independently of the difficulty, 
or rather impossibility, of withholding or conferring the honour with¬ 
out doing much injustice to individuals, the Society, by professing to 
choose out the most worthy, would naturally be held responsible for 
its choice, and identified more or less with the acts of each and ail of 
its Fellows. 

Your Committee having given these different views their best con¬ 
sideration, are not prepared to recommend any alteration in the 
by-law relating to the election of Fellows, which would have the 
effect of confining the Fellowship of the Society'to strictly scientific 
men. 

But they think it may he advisable, although they have failed to 
elicit evidence of the admission of any significant proportion of unsuit¬ 
able persons into the Society, to make some modification in the present 
by-law, with a view to increase the secniity against the accidental 
election of undesirable candidates. 

They accordingly suggest that in future, or after a certain interval 
of time, the form of recommendation of a candidate, referred to in the 
first paragraph of the by-law in question, shall be required to he 
signed by five instead of by only three Fellows of the Society, of 
whom three at least instead of only one shall be required to sign 
from personal knowledge ; and further, that in the second line of the 
printed form of recommendation, the words ** Qualification or Occupa¬ 
tion ” shall be substituted for the words “ Position, Profession, or 
Occupation.’' 

At present your Committee are not disposed to advise any alteration 
in the second paragraph of the by-law which requires three-fourths of 
the votes given to be in favour of the candidate, in order to effect 
liis election. If, however, contra,ry to the anticipations of the Com¬ 
mittee, any section of the Fellows should be found to make an im¬ 
proper use of this requirement, your Committee would then recom¬ 
mend that one or other of two courses should be proposed by the 
Council and adopted by the Society, that is to say, that the by-law 
should be altered so as to render valid the election by a mere majority, 
or else that the by-law should be temporarily abrogated, and that, 
during its abrogation, the election of Fellows should be delegated by 
the Society at large to a Committee appointed for the purpose. 

Signed on b^alf of tbe Committee, 

W. A. MILLER. 
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XIY .—On the Bstimatlon of Urea ly means of Eypohromiie. 

By A. Dupre, PhD., F.R.S. 

SorCB Knop in 1870 proposed a strongly alkaline solution of hypo- 
bromite of sodium for the estimation of urea in urine, the process has 
been worked at and modified by several chemists. Up to the present, 
however, neither of the methods proposed has found its way into general 
use, notwithstanding the rapidity and sharpness of the reaction on 
which they are based. This is due, I believe, to two circumstances 
mainly—firstly, no apparatus as yet described seems to combine ease 
of working with accuracy in a sufficiently high degree; and, secondly, 
the somewhat rapid deterioration of the hypobromite solution renders 
its frequent preparation a matter of necessity, and this preparation, 
owing to the highly pungent nature of the vapour of bromine, has 
been an extremely disagreeable task anywhere but in a regular labora¬ 
tory. I therefore offer no excuse for making one more attempt to 
render the process really available for medical purposes. 

Th<e Afjparatus ,^—^This will be readily understood from the accom¬ 
panying illustration. A burette (a. Fig. 1) having a lateral supply 
tube, put upside down into a cylinder with water, constitutes the part 
for measuring the gas evolved. The burette can be raised or lowered 
and fixed at any height by means of the clamp and rod, 6 &. The re¬ 
action between the urine and hypobromite is effected in a small flask or 
bottle, fitted up as for the estimation of carbonic anhydride in carbon¬ 
ates. The two forms which I have used, and find equally convenient, 
are shown in c, Fig. 1 and in Fig. 2. To work the apparatus, the pinch- 
cock, d, is taken off, and the burette is let down to the zero point of 
the division. 25 c.c. of the hypobromite solution are next-put into the 
bottle, and the pipette (e) is filled with the urine in the usual manner, 
detaching the india-rubber tube at f for this purpose. Before putting 
the stopper back into the flask, it is advisable slightly to suck up the 

* After haring given directions for the manufacture of this apparatus to Mr. G*. 
•Smith, of the firm How and Co., he informed me that they had made a very 
similar apparatus, some years since, for Mr. E. Apjohn of Cambridge. On referring 
to the Chemical Wms of January 22,1875,1 find that Mr. Apjohn’s apparatus is 
indeed very similar to mine, and has two years’ priority. It is, however, not identi- 
t'al, and mine will, I t hink, be found more complete, and much more readily worked. 
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urine, so that the extreme point of the pipette becomes empty, and 
there is no danger of a drop of urine falling into the hypobromite 
prematurely. This is best done by 
compressing the india-rubber tube 


attached to the pipette between the 
finger and thumb of one hand, 
above the pinchcock of course, and 
drawing the tube so compressed 
through the fingers for an inch 
or so. If now, before relaxing the 
pressure on the tube, the pinchcock 
is opened for a moment, the urine 
will be sucked up to the desired 
extent. If previous to use the 
point has been slightly greased 
inside, the urine will show no tend¬ 
ency to run back, and the pipette 
can be moved about without fear. 
The stopper with the pipette is now 
firmly inserted into the bottle, the 
india-rubber tube is slipped back 
over /, and the bottle put into a 
vessel with cold water. The pinch¬ 
cock, d, is fixed on, and the burette 
is raised several inches, when, if 
all is tight, the column of water 
raised in the burette will remain 
stationary. The urine is now al¬ 
lowed to run into the hypobromite 
as rapidly as may be convenient, 
and a thorough mixing is effected 
by a gentle rotary motion of the 



bottle. According to Hiifner, the 


Eiq-, 1. Scale 


reaction is the more complete the 


more lupidly the two flijids are mixed. In from one to two minutes 


the reaction is almost over. The bottle should now be shaken briskly 
several times. This shaking causes an appreciable amount of effer¬ 
vescence to take place, and is the means of bringing the reaction 
sharply to the same point each time. In five minutes from the begin¬ 
ning of the expeiiment, the bottle is put into the cold water, the 
burette is let down into the cylinder for a few moments, then raised 


until the water inside and out is on a level, and the amount of gas 
collected is read off. If the arrangement Fig. 2 is preferred, the 5 c.c. 
urine are put into the little test tube fixed to the glass rod, the stopper 
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is replaced, and tlie apparatus arranged and tested as before. By now 
inclining tbe bottle in one direction the little tube can be gradually 
emptied; by inclining it in another direction it can be filled with the 
hypobromite. It is thus easy alternately to empty or fill the little 
tube, and thus effectually to wash out all the urine. The rest is done 
as before. 

As before stated, at ordinary temperature the reaction is virtually 
over in five minutes. If now the hypobromite is heated for ten 
minutes to a temperature of 70^ 0., a further evolution of gas takes 
place, equivalent, when 5 c.c. of a 2 per cent, urea solution have, been 
taken, to about 0*04 per cent, of urea. Since, however, the reaction 
comes to an end almost equally shaiply at either temperature, and in 
neither case do we get the whole amount of nitrogen, the heating 
may be entirely omitted, provided that the graduation of the burette is 
made accordingly. At a temperature of 65° F., and a pressure of 
760 mm. I found that 5 c.c. of a 2 per cent- urea solution evolved, 
when uhe reaction was finished by heating the hypobromite to 70° 0. 

37*26 c.o. 

37*08 „ 

37*08 „ 

Hean.. 37*14 „ . • 

or almost exactly the amount found by Messrs. Bussell and West 
under like conditions. When the heating was omitted, 5 c.c. of the 
same urea solution yielded— 

36*73 c.c. 

36*92 „ 

36*73 „ 

36*73 „ 

36*73 „ 

* 36*54 „ 

36*73 „ 

36*54 „ 

Mean. - 36*70 „ 

In the before quoted paper Mr. ApJohn gives the results of nine 
experiments, made apparently at a temperature of 60° F., and a pres¬ 
sure of 760 mm., the mean of which when corrected for a temperature 
of 65° F- would give 36*70 c.c. gas evolved from 5 c.o. of a 2 per cent, 
urea solution, a figure identical with mine. If then we wish to work 
with 5 c.c. of urine, and at ordinary temperature, the graduations of 
the burette should be such that 36*70 c.c. indicate 2 per cent, of 
urea. 
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Under ordinary conditions variations of temperature and pressure 
may perhaps be neglected, although the error caused by such varia¬ 
tions is not so small as the figures given by Messrs. Russell and 
West seem to indicate. Thus in a urine containing 3 per cent, of 
urea, a variation of 1 inch in the height of the barometer produces 
an error of OT per cent, in the estimation. INow bearing in mind 
that at the beginning of January this year the barometer varied 
very nearly 2 inches in the course of a few days, it is evident that 
the barometer cannot always be safely neglected even for rough 
experiments. An error of similar amount would be produced by a 
rise of about 11® ora fall of about 13° F. In urine containing 
more or less of urea the errors would of course be in proportion. 

Pr^aration of the Sypohromite .—^For this I have retained the 
strength recommended hy Knop in 1870, namely 100 grams of 
caustic soda dissolved in 260 c.c. water, and adding 26 c.c. bromine 
to the solution so produced. In order, however, to render the pre¬ 
paration easy, even to people unprovided with a laboratory, I have 
instructed Messrs. How to supply the caustic soda in bottles con¬ 
taining 100 grams each, and the bromine in hermetically sealed glass 
tubes holding 2*2 and 4*4 c.c., or enough for one and two experi¬ 
ments respectively. They also supply an ordinary glass stoppered 
bottle holding about 700 o.o. with marks at 260 and 600 c.c. capacity, 
and a small stoppered cylinder holding about 80 c.c., with marks at 
23 and 46'C.c. capa.city. If then the large bottle is filled with water 
lup to say the 260 c.c. mark, and the contents of one bottle of caustic 
soda introduced, a soda-solution of proper strength is produced- 
When the hypobromite is vranted, say for one experiment, 23 c.c. 
soda-solution are put into the cylinder, and one of the smaller bromine 
tubes is dropped in. The cylinder is closed, and the bromine tube 
broken by a smart up and down shake, so as to bring the ends of the 
tube into sharp contact with the bottom and stopper of the cylinder. 
In a few moments the bromine is dissolved, and the solution has only 
to be cooled a little to be ready for immediate use, not a trace of bi*o- 
xnine having escaped into the room. This plan has the further advan¬ 
tage that the hypobromite sol ution when used has always as nearly as 
possible the same composition, and is therefore likely to yield more 
uniform results. * It now only remains to show by a few examples that 
the method as applied to urine is capable of yielding results sufficiently 
accurate for all practical purposes. 

Tn every case 6 c.c. of urine or mixture were taken. 


1st sample of urine, 1st experiment, 2'44 per cent, urea found. 

2nd „ 2-40 „ „ 

'2nd sample of urine, experiment, 2*45 per cent, urea found. 
2nd „ 2-44 
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The same tiriTie diluted with varioxLS proporfcioTis of water gave— 

1 part TLrine, 1 part water, 1*21 per cent, urea, or in original urine 
2'42 per cent. 

1 part urine, 3 parts water, 0*61 per cent, urea, or in original urine 
2*44 per cent. 

3rd sample of urine, 1st experiment, 1*77 per cent. urea. 


2iid 

99 

l-?8 

J9 

1st 

99 

2-78 

99 

2nd 

99 

2-80 

99 


The apparatus, therefore, leaves little to be desired on the score of 
accuracy, and is, I believe, worked with ease even by people compara¬ 
tively little skilled in experimental work. A further advantage of 
this form of apparatus for clinical work will be found in the fact that 
as 25 c.c. of freshly made hypobromite are sufficient to decompose 
15 to 20 c.c. of urine, two experiments may be made one after the 
other without changing the hypobromite. It is therefore simply neces¬ 
sary to wash and refill the little test tube, or refill the pipette, when 
the second experiment may at once be proceeded with. 

It has been thought by some that it might be urged as an objection 
against the process that, besides the urea, there are other nitrogenised 
substances found in urine which evolve part of their nitrogen when 
treated with the hypobromite solution. It seems to. me that so far 
from this being an objection it is rather an advantage which may be 
claimed for this method. The estimation of the urea in urine is of 
value chiefiy, if not exclusively, as a measure of the amount of nitrogen 
eliminated. A process, therefore, which gives some portion at least 
of the nitrogen eliminated otherwise than in the form of urea, is for 
clinical purposes more valuable than a process which gives us nothing 
but the urea. 

The apparatus and accessories may be obtained of Messrs. James 
How and Co., 5, St. Bride Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


XV .— On the Determination of Urea hy means of Sy;polromite of Soda. 
By Dr. Maxwell Simpson, and 0. O’Keeppb, F.O.S. 

Havino a great many determinations of urea to make, and not being 
quite satisfied with Russell and West’s apparatus {Journal of the 
^emical Society, 1874, 749), we devised one, of which a drawing is 
annexed, which will be found to be easily constructed, easily worked 
and to give very* satisfactory results. 
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The essentials for the construction of this apparatus are to be found 
in almost every laboratory. They are, an ordinary wide-mouthed 
bottle, A, of 1-^ oz. capacity; an india-rubber stopper with three holes ; 
a bent pipette, B, with its extremity drawn out to a point; a narrow 
tube, 0, about nine inches in length, surmounted by a globe, and 
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furnisbed with a glass cock, with its extremity also drawn to a point 
and bent upwards; a narrow gas-delivery tube, D, which can be 
opened and closed at pleasure by means of the pinchcook, E; a 
graduated tube, P (Ttussell and West’s). 

To use the apparatus, the bottle is filled with a solution of hypobro- 
mite of soda and closed with the india-rubber stopper, through the three 
holes of which the tubes B, C and D have already been passed. O 
must also contain water reaching a few lines higher than the glass 
cock. In closing the bottle care must be taken not to allow any air to 
be imprisoned between the stopper and the liquid, and that the extremi¬ 
ties of B and C reach to the bottom of the bottle. The end of the 
delivery-tube, D, is now plunged a few lines below the surface of the 
water in the finger glass, a little hypobromite is introduced into the 
pipette, B, and the pinchcook, B, is opened, by which means all the 
air is forced out of the delivery-tube. The graduated tube, pre¬ 
viously filled with water, is then brought over the extremity of the 
delivery-tube, and tbe analysis is commenced by introducing 5 o.c. of 
urine into the glohe of C, and allowing about one-third of it to pass 
through the glass cock into the hypobromite solntion. According as 
the gas rises to the top of the bottle, it forces up some of the hypobro¬ 
mite into the pipette. When all effervescence has ceased, the pinch- 
cock is opened and the gas allowed to pass into the graduated tube. 
The pinchcook is again closed and one-third more of the nrine allowed 
to flow into the hypobromite, and the gas forced into the graduated 
tube as before. When the urine has nearly reached the npper sur¬ 
face of the glass cock, a little water is added to it, the cock is opened, 
and the whole of the urine is washed into the bottle, care being taken 
not to allow the water to pass below the upper surface of the cock, 
finally, a little hypobromite is introduced into the pipette, if neces¬ 
sary, the pinch-cock is once more opened, and all the gas swept into 
the graduated tube. The graduated tube is then transferred to a deep 
glass vessel containing water, the surface of the water inside and 
outside the tube brought to the same level, and the volume of gas 
read off. 

In order to test the apparatus, we performed several analyses of a 
2 per cent, standard solution of urea, and invariably obtained 37'0 to 
37-3 c,c. of nitrogen (uncorrected). The following are the details 
of one of these experiments :—5 c.c. of our standai*d solution yielded 
37*0 c.e. nf moist nitrogen at 18® O., and 756 bar,, equal to 33*87 c.c. of 
di^ loitrogen at 0° C., and 760 bar. These results agree very well 
with those of Bussell and West. The solution of hypobromite of 
soda used in these experiments was made according to their directions. 
W^e have ascertained that our oz. bottle contains a quantity of 
hypobromite sufficient for two analyses. Two determinations with 
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the same bottle of bypobromite yielded respectively 37'0 and 37'25 o.c. 
of nitrogen (nncorrected). We Have also analysed several specimens of 
nrine twice, and have always obtained the same volume of nitrogen 
from the same urine. We agree with Russell and West that for 
medical purposes it is not necessary to reduce the volume of nitrogen 
to 0® 0. and 760 bar. in order to calculate therefrom the quantity of 
urea contained in a given specimen of urine. We have therefore 
made use of their graduated tube, which gives at once the percentage 
of urea, 37*1 c.c. of moist nitrogen at the temperature of the air (about 
18® 0.) indicating 0*1 gram of urea. 


XVI.— The Derivatives of Di^isohutyl (^Preliminary ITotice). 

By W. CarIiBTON-WilIiIAMS, Assistant Lecturer on Chemistry, 

The Owens College. 

Di-isobutyIi was first obtained by Kolbe (Ann. Ohem. Pharm., Ixix, 
258) as a product of the decomposition of an aqueous solution of 
potassium valerate by the voltaic current. 

It was afterwards prepared by Wurtz (Ann, Oh, Phys, [3], iv, 278) 
by the action of potassium or sodium on isobutyl iodide. Kolbe 
determined the specific gravity of the hydrocarbon to be 0*694 at 18®, 
and the boiling point 108®. Wurtz found the specific gravity to be 
0*7057 at 0®, and the boiling point 106®. By the action of sodium on 
a mixture of isopropyl and amyl iodides, Schorlemmer (Proc, Roy, 
Soc., 1876, p. 34) obtained a hydrocarbon which he has shown to be 
identical with di-isobutyl. Its constitution is represented by the 

formula, 

By treating this body with chlorine, a liquid was obtained boiling 
between 170—180®, and having the composition CaHnOl. Wo other 
derivatives have been prepared. 

As our knowledge of the parafiSns containing the group isopropyl 
twice (e,g,^ di-isopropyl di-isobutyl, isoprogylisobutyl, &o.) is slight, 
the study of the substitution products of di-isobutyl appeared to me to 
possess peculiar interest. 

The di-isobutyl used in this investigation was prepared by the 
action of sodium on isobutyl bromide (B. P, 92®). The crude pro¬ 
duct was purified by treaWent with strong sulphuric and nitric 
acids, then washed with water, dried over sticks of caustic potash, 

TOL. XXXI. 2 o 
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aikl distilled with a small quantity of sodium. The pure hydrocarbon 
boiling at 109*^ was chlorinated; the product possessed a pleasant 
or«Lnge-like smell. It had no fixed boiling-point; on fractional dis¬ 
tillation, the greater portion of the liquid passed over between 170— 
180®. The chlorinated product probably consists of a mixture of 
isoprimary and isosecondary octylic chlorides (see Sohorlemmer, 
JPhU, T'rans.^ 1872, p. 122; Chem, Soc. xxt, 1086)^ A chlorine 
determination gave the following results :— 

0'2549 grms. chloride gave 0*257 AgCl = 25*00 p. c. 01. CsHnOl 
contains 23*90 p.e, 01- 

This shows that the substance contained small quantities of a higher 
chloride. 

The acetate was prepared by heating a mixture of the chloride with 
potassium acetate and glacial acetic acid, in sealed tubes, to 200® for 
SIX hours. The contents of the tubes were extracted with water, and 
the resulting light oily liquid dried over potassium carbonate. On 
fractional distillation one-third of the liquid came over below 130®, 
the laager portion distilled at 193—205®. 

The lower boiling fraction consisting of octylene was treated with 
caustic potash to remove traces of isooctylacetate. It then boiled con¬ 
stantly at 122®, its specific gravity at 16® was 0*7526. The acetate 
possesses an orange-like smell; it was converted into alcohol by the 
action of a concentrated potash solution. 

The quantity of material with which I worked was unfortunately 
too small to permit any attempt being made to separate the primary 
from the secondary alcohol by fractional distillation. 

The mixture of alcohols boiled at 175—187®; it was oxidised in the 
cold by adding small successive portions of a dilute solution of potas¬ 
sium bichromate and dilute sulphuric acid, until a permanent brown 
tinge was produced. On distilling, an acetone and an oily acid were 
obtained. {During this operation, my small stock of substance was 
seriously diminished by the bursting of a flask). The distillate was 
neutralised with sodium carbonate and redistilled : the acetone passed 
over into the receiver, and the acid remained as a sodium salt in the 
retort. The acid was obtained hy decomposing the crude sodium salt 
with sulphuric acid- It is an oily liquid slightly soluble in water, and 
possessing a powerful and penetrating odour somewhat resembling 
that of valerianic acid. * 

The silver, barium, calcium, lead and zinc salts were prepared. 

Silver isocaprylate is thrown down as a white curdy precipitate, 
when a solution of ammonium isocaprylate is added to nitrate of silver 
solutioii. It is with difScnlty soluble in boiling water, it is deposited 
fimrn this solution on cooling, in the form of silky threads or small 
tooth shaped crystals. 
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(1.) 0-2131,grms. gave 0-0917 grms. Ag. 

(2.) 0-1055 „ 0-0461 

Found. 

Calculated for OsHigAgOa- (1) (3) 

43*03 p. 0. Ag. 43*28 43*60 

The barium salt was prepared by boiling barium carbonate in the 
acid; on evaporating the solution in vacuo^ an amorphous skin re¬ 
mained; this substance could not be obtained in the crystalline form. 

Calcium isocaprylate prepared by nearly neutralising the acid with 
milk of lime, is a most characteristic salt. By the spontaneous evapo¬ 
ration of the aqueous solution, it can easily be obtained in well formed 
crystalline plates, radiating from a central point. It is less soluble in 
warm water than in cold. A saturated solution of the salt at 15® 
becomes turbid on raising the temperature to 37®, and the density of 
the precipitate increases with the increase of temperature. 

The salt redissolves on cooling. The following is the analysis of 
the crystals:— 

0*1402 of the salt lost *0078 on heating to 110®, and gave 0*0379 
CaOOa. 


Calculated-for Ga(psH!i 50 s)s.!E[ 30 . Found. 

Oa. 11-62 10*81 

H,0 ... • 6*23 6*56 


The acetone derived from the secondary alcohol was oxidised by 
boiling with dilute sulphuric acid and potassium bichromate. Car¬ 
bonic acid was evolved during the operation. After neutralising the 
distillate with sodium carbonate, and concentrating by evaporation, 
the silver salts were prepared by fractional precipitation. 

(1.) Orystallising"! 0*2054 grms, gave 0*1833 Ag. 

(2.) in minute >0*2288 „ 0*1469 „ 

(3.) needles. J 0*1248 „ 0*081 „ 


Calculated for C 3 H 302 Ag. 
64*67 p. c. Ag 


Found. 

‘'(X) (3) 

64*89 64*21 64*90 


It appears at fii^t sight somewhat surprising that the only product 
of oxidatiou should be acetic and carbonic acids ; but this result is 
easily explained, for Erlenmeyer E^ert. Phcurm.^ xx, 86) has 
shown that isobutyriq acid can easily be oxidised to acetic acid and 
carbon dioxide. Hence it is. probable that in the j&rst instance the 

2 0 2 
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Ireione was converted into tie iaobntyric acid, and tiat tie nascent 
isobniyric acid was fnrtier oxidised to acetic acid. 

Tti thig case, the secondary alcohol derived from, di-isobntyl is isopro- 

fOiHaCCHa), 

pylisobn'fyl carbinol, 0^ ^ Tie isoprimaiy alcoiol may 

I OH 

OH, 


roHi 


be represented tbxLS, 0*^11 
|H 


CsHsCCH^)* 


LOH 


I am at present engaged in tbe preparation of considerable quantities 
of di-isobutyl, and I hope shortly to place before the Society a more 
detailed account of its. dexiyatiTes. 


X VnL,—JHnUTOso~orcin and Dmitro^-orcin, 


By John Stenhousb, I’.B.S., and Ohables B. Q-rotbs. 

Although numerous nitro-derivatiyes both of hydrocarbons and of 
alcohols haye been prepared and examined, the nitroso-derivatives, or 
those which contain the NO gronp in place of hydrogen, were almost 
unltnown nntil within a recent period, and even now the number of 
those which have been investigated is but smalL Of the nitroso- 
derivatives formed directly by the action of nascent nitrous acid, one 
of the earliest was nitrosoethylaniline, obtained by Griess (Deut 
Ghent. Ghs. Ber., yii, 218), on mixing solutions of ethylaniline hydro¬ 
chloride and potassium nitrite; subsequently, Baeyer and Oaro 
(Bewt. Chem. Oes. Bar., vii, 809, 963) prepared nitrosodimethyl- 
" aniline by adding concentrated hydrochloric acid to a mixture of 
dimethylaniline and amyl nitrite in alcoholic solution. Bitz (JDeut. 
Chem, Ges. Ber,^ viii, 631), instead of employing amyl nitrite followed 
Griess^s method, and reverted to the use of potassium nitrite, 
substituting acetic acid, however, for hydrochloric, and in this manner 
obtained dinitroso-resorcan; since then, other nitroso-derivatives, such 
as nitroso-naphthol, nitroso-thymol, Ac., have been prepared by the 
same method, which is analogous to the process for the formation of 
Hifao-denvaiaves, by tbe action of a mixture of potassium nitrate and 
acid on the carbon compounds. 
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DiniAroso^oTokb. 

It seemed probable that as Fitz bad succeeded in preparing 
dinitroso-resorcin by the action of potassium nitrite and acetic acid 
on resorcin in aqueous solution, a corresponding derivative of orcin 
might be obtained by a similar method. It was found, in fact, that 
under these circumstances, a crystalline compound was produced, 
possessing properties so closely resembling those of dinitroso-resoroin, 
as to leave no doubt as to its nature. The quantity of dinitroso-orcin 
obtained in this way, however, being but small, and the product dark- 
coloured and far from pure, an attempt was made to prepare it by 
passing nitrous anhydride into a dilute aqueous solution of orcin; 
the liquid soon became of a deep yellow colour, and on standing some 
time, deposited nitroso-orcin as a pale-brown powder. The results 
obtained in this way were not very satisfactory from the difficulty in 
controlling the amount of nitrous acid passed into the solution. This 
difficulty was entirely obviated, however, by adding the requisite 

quantity of lead-chamber crystals, or nitrosyl sulphate, ^ J 804 ^, dis¬ 
solved in concentrated sulphuric acid, to a dilute aqueous solution 
of orcin, the amount of nitrosyl sulphate employed being slightly in 
excess of that represented by the equation, 


CtHsCOH)* + 2H.N0.S04 = 0,H4(N0)2(0H)2 + 2H2S04- 

j4s it is necessary to avoid, as far as possible, any admixture of 
nitric acid, care must be taken in the f>reparation of the nitrosyl 
sulphate. This is best effected by passing nitrous anhydride into 
concentrated sulphuric acid, the anhydride being obtained by acting 
on arsenious anhydride with nitric acid of specific gravity 1'30—1*31 
at 70° 0 .: acid of higher specific gravity, yielding much less favour¬ 
able results. The nitric acid is poured on to the arsenious anhy¬ 
dride in a flask, which is at once plunged into water at 70“ and 
the evolved gas, after passing through au intermediate flask, to retain 
the spray of nitric acid, &o., mechanically carried over, is passed into 
a weighed quantity of sulphuric acid which absorbs the nitrous 
anhydride. The watei'-bath should be maintained at 70° as long as a 
rapid evolution of gas continues, but as the current becomes slower, 
the temperature must be gradually raised to 100 °. The increase of 
weight in the sulphuric acid represents, with sufficient accuracy, the 
amount of N 2 O 3 absorbed, so that in this way a solution of nitrosyl 
sulphate of known strength is obtained. It was found most con¬ 
venient to pass the gas from 200 c.c. of nitric acid into 250 grama 
of sulphuric acid, and then add the requisite quantity of sulphurio 
acid to make the solution of such strength, that every 100 parts by 
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weight contain 15 of N20a. In this state, although the solution 
deposits a large quantity of crystalline nitrosyl sulphate when cold, 
yet it is quite fluid when gently warmed. 

After a few trials in the preparation of the nitroso-orcin in the 
manner described, the following proportions were found to give the 
best results: 20 parts of pure crystallised orcin were dissolved in 
2,000 of water, and 100 of the above-mentioned solution of nitrosyl 
sulphate, containing 15 parts of nitrous anhydride, N 20 a, gradually 
added with constant stirring. As the Hquid froths somewhat, and the 
nitrosyl solution is decomposed instantly on coming in contact with 
water, it is best to run it into the aqueous orcin solution below the 
surface of the liquid; this can be conveniently done by means of a 
long-necked funnel or a bulb-dropping tube furnished with a stopcock. 
In the course of a few seconds, the dinitroso-orcin began to make its 
appearance as a pale yellowish-brown powder, bnt in order to allow 
time for the whole of it to be deposited, the vessel containing the 
liquid was put aside for 18 to 24 hotels. The product was then col¬ 
lected on a vacuum filter and thoroughly washed with cold water, in 
which it is almost insoluble. It must be dried at the or/ihiaiy tem¬ 
perature or at a gentle heat, as it is decomposed even below 100‘', 
especially if impure. The amount of nitroso-orcin obtained in this 
mazmer was found to vary from 185 to 140 per cent, of the weight of 
the orpin originally taken. 

As nitroso-orcin is comparatively insoluble in most solvents, and is, 
moreover, decomposed by heat, it was found necessary to convert it 
into the ammonium compound in order to purify it. This was done 
by suspending it in iGrom 10 to 15 times its weight of spirit, and care¬ 
fully adding alcoholic ammonia in small quantities at a time, until 
the brown powder was entirely converted into the green crystalline 
ammonium compound; finally adding a slight excess of the ammonia. 
In conducting this operation, some care was required to obtain a 
satisfactory result. When the ammonia was added to the mixture, 
the nitroso-orcin began to dissolve, forming a deep-brown solution, 
the amount of ammonia being adjusted so that not more than about 
one-fourth, or at most one-third of the nitroso-orcin suspended in the 
alcohol was dissolved; the mixture was then agitated, not only until 
all odour of ammonia had disappeared, but until the nitroso-orcin 
ammonium compoxmd commenced to separate in green crystals. 
The addition of ammonia in small quantities at a time was then 
e^liEitinued until a decided excess was present, and the odour no longer 
even when the mixture was agitated and allowed to stand 
10 to 15 znmut^. The pasty mass of green crystals impregnated 
the brown alcoholic mother-Kquor, was then thrown on a cloth 
tifareaa^y pressed, the cake broken up, and decomposed by stirring 
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it up with water and dilute sulphuric apid, allowing it to stand some 
hours. The nitroso-orciu was then collected on a vacuum filter and 
well-washed with cold water, so as to remove adhering ammonium 
sulphate. It may be mentioned, that as it is not easy to obtain a 
perfectly homogeneous mixture of the dried nitroso-orcin with alcohol, 
it is far better to at once suspend the moist crude substance in the 
spirit without previously drying it, calculating the amount of spirit 
necessary from the amount of oroin originally operated on (1500— 
2000 for every 100 of orcin originally taken). In one instance, 
where, instead of adding the alcoholic ammonia gradually in the 
manner just described, a considerable excess was at once poured in, 
the whole of the nitroso-orcin dissolved, forming a deep-brown 
solution, but the green ammonium salt did not crystallise out even 
on long standing- We have not, as yet, investigated the nature of 
the reaction which takes place under these circumstances. Anothei* 
treatment or two with alcoholic ammonia serves to remove all soluble 
impurities from the nitroso-orcin, yielding a product which is of a 
very pale colour, but as it is liable to contain some lead sulphate 
derived from the concentrated sulphuric acid employed in the pre¬ 
paration of the nitrosyl sulphate, it is advisable to dissolve it in a 
dilute solution of sodium hydrate, and precipitate the filtered liquid 
by an acid. This was most conveniently done by suspending tho 
purified dinitroso-orcin in 10 to 15 parts of water, and adding a 
solution of sodium hydrate until nearly the whole was dissolved. 
The solution was then filtered and strongly acidulated with dilute 
sulphuric acid. The precipitate thus produced was of a somewhat 
darker colour than that obtained by decomposing the ammonium salt, 
which is probably due to the larger size of the crystals. 

The dinitroso-orcin, dried m vacuo at the ordinary temperature, was 
submitted to analysis with the following z^esults, the nitrqgen being 
determined by Zulkoffsky’s modification of Dumas^ method;— 

I. *254 gram substance gave ‘894 gram of carbonic anhydride 
and *10? gram of water. 

II. 2?5 gram substance gave .*426 g^am of carbonic anhydride 
and *108 gram of water. 

III. *376 gram of substance gave 44 c.c. of nitrogen at a tempera¬ 
ture of 7*25^^, and a pressure of 7567 mils. (cor. to 0^ C.), 
equivalent to 42‘3 c.c., or *05307 gi*am of nitrogen. 
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^riiese nmobera s^reo sxifficieiitly witli tliose reqtiired. by the for¬ 
mula OP O.H(OB^)(NO),(OH.),-1-OH«, to show that the 

sobstanee is dinitroso-orcm. 

Pure dinitroso-orcin, prepared bj* tbe decomposition of tbe sodium 
or n.TnTnf > -ninTn compound} is a pale-ooloured crystalline powder, but 
it may be obtained in distinct crystals by adding* a solution of 4 parts 
of orcin in 400 of water to a dilufce aqueous solution of nitrous acid 
(^made by pouring 20 parts of the nitrosyl sulphate solution contain¬ 
ing B of 1^203 into 1600 of water). The liquid becomes deep-yellow, 
and on standing for 24 hours, deposits the dinitroso-orcin in sharply- 
defined transparent prisms of a deep-yeflow colour. It is almost 
insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, benzene, Ac., but dissolves in hot 
glacial acetic acid, and is reprecipitated, apparently but little altered, 
on diluting the solution with water. It dissolves when boiled with 
alcohol, but undergoes decomposition at the same time. Cold con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid dissolves it with deep-red colour, and the 
solution, if at once poured into water, deposits unaltered nitroso- 
orcin; on heating the solution in the concentrated acid, however, 
or even on allowing it to stand for some time, it becomes decom¬ 
posed. When nitroso-orcin is heated in a narrow tube, it begins to 
tom dark rapidly at 110% but without fusing, and at 140® becomes 
almost black. Heated rapidly on platinum-foil, it fuses and decom¬ 
poses, but without deflagration. 

The potassium-, sodium-, and ammonium-derivatives of dinitroso- 
orcin are green crystalline compounds, soluble in water, but only 
slightly soluble in alcohol. The ammonium compound is decom¬ 
posed by prolonged contact with alcoholic ammonia. The derivatives 
containing the metals of the alkaline earths and the heavy metals are 
brown amorphous insoluble precipitates. 


Dtnitro->orom. 

Strong nitric acid acts readily on nitroso-orcin, especially when 
heated, forming trinitro-orcin, together with some oxalic acid. With 
dOute nitric acid in the cold, however, the action was different, 
dizdtzo-orcin and oxalic acid being produced, but only traces of tri¬ 
nitro-orcin. When finely-powdered nitroso-orcin was added to 4 times 
its weight of nitric acid of specific gravity 1*3, taking care to keep 
the mixture cool by immersing the beaker in cold: water, it gradually 
acquired a reddish-brown colour. The odour of nitrous fumes soon 
became apparent, and in the course of 5 or 10 minutes it solidified 
a pasty crystalline mass, which h&d to be stirred up at frequent 
so as to prevent its becoming warm, otherwise much tri- 
3?iteEh«cin would have been formed. In this operation, it is not 
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necessary to employ pure dry nitroso-oroin; the crude moist substance 
answering every purpose, adjusting the amount of acid so that for 
every 100 parts of orcin originally taken, about 550 of the nitric 
acid be employed. After standing 20—24 hours, the product, which 
had become of an orange colour, was mixed with an equal bulk of 
cold water, collected on a vacuum-filter, and well washed with cold 
water. The dry product was then dissolved by agitation with cold 
ether, in which it is readily soluble, filtered, and evaporated to dry¬ 
ness in the water-bath. The dinitro-orcin was finally purified by two 
or three crystallisations from boiling spirit (5 parts), dried at 100®, 
and analysed. 

I. *’465 gram substance gave *677 gram carbonic anhydride and 
’130 gram water. 


Theory. 

Ot . 84 39*25 39*70 

He. 6 2*81 310 


Na.. 28 13*08 

0. 96 44*86 


214 

From these numbers it is evident that the new compound is dinitro** 
orcin, OiHeN’^Oa or 06H(0H3)(Mr0s)*(0H)2, derived from dinitroao- 
orcin by the displacement of the JSTO group by NO2- 

Hinitro-oroin crystallises in deep yellow rhomboidal plates, which are 
almost insoluble in cold water, more soluble in boiling water, bat crystal¬ 
lising out again almost entirely on cooling* It is very soluble in ether, 
and requires about 18 parts of alcohol at 15® O* for solution. It is also 
slightly soluble iu carbon bisulphide, and readily in hot benzene, but 
almost insoluble in light petroleum. Dinitro-orcin melts at 164*6®, 2® 
higher than trinitro-orcin, but, unlike the latter, wlaich explodes a little 
above its fusing point, dinitro-orcin may be heated to above 190® with¬ 
out alteration, and with care may even be sublimed at a somewhat higher 
temperature. Heated rapidly on platinum foil it fuses and deflag3L*ates. 
It is slightly soluble in concentrated sulphuric acid, with a yellow 
colour, but when heated with the acid, it dissolves with efierves- 
cence, forming a deep orange-coloured solution, which does not 
yield a precipitate on the addition of water. It dissolves in hot con¬ 
centrated nitric acid, and is at the same time converted into trinitro- 
orcin. 

The derivatives which dinitro-orcin forms with the alkali-metals, as 
also the corresponding ammonium-compound, are veiy soluble in 
water, and difficult to obtain in the crystalline state; they are of an 
orange-red colour. When dinitro-orcin is boiled with water and 
silver oxide or carbonate, it is decomposed, the silver being reduced. 
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and forming a metallic mirror on the side of the vessel. With barium, 
it forms two compounds, one of which is almost insoluble in water, 
and of a deep crimson colour; the other, which forms long silky 
needles of a bright yellow colour, is sparingly soluble in boiling 
water, but crystallises out almost entirely on cooling. The crimson 
barium compound may be obtained by adding an excess of an aqueous 
solntion of barium hydrate to a solution of dinitro-orcin in spirit; 
on boiling the mixture, the salt is thrown down as a crystalline 
powder. It dissolves on boiling it with water and excess of dinitro- 
orcin, and the solution, on cooling, deposits the acid salt in orange- 
yellow needles. In order to obtain them free from dinitro-orcin, 
however, it is best to operate in the following manner:—2 parts of 
dinitro-orcin are dissolved in 40 of alcohol, and the solution divided 
into two parts, one of which is slightly less than the other. The 
smaller portion is then heated, diluted with its own bulk of hot water, 
and boiled; a cold saturated aqueous solution of barium hydrate is 
now added in slight excess (a quantity rather more than equal in 
volume to the solution of dinitro-orcin in alcohol and water), the 
mixture is allowed to cool in a closed vessel to prevent formation of 
barium carbonate from absorption of . carbonic anhydride from the 
atmosphere, and the precipitate collected on the vacuum-filter and 
thoroughly washed mth cold water. The crimson basic salt thus 
obtained is converted into the acid salt by boiling it with a consider¬ 
able quantity of distilled water, and adding the second larger portion 
of the alcoholic solution of dinitro-orcin; the crimson salt soon 
dissolves, and the dear liquid, on cooling, solidifies to a •maps of the 
ne^e-shaped ciystals of the acid barium salt. A second crystalli- 
sation from boiling water suffices to purify it. Determinations of the 
amount of barium in the salt were made. 


I. -442 gram sabstaoee gave •1?8 gram barium sulphate. 

H. 441 „ „ „ *177 

These results correspond to 23-69 and 23-61 per cent, of barium, 
vrhilst the formula, “1’^ 23-60 

per cent. 

We have found the mtrosjl-sniphate solurion described in the 
earlier part of this paper, may he employed advantageously in the 
l^paration of other nitroso-derivatives, giving much better results 
toan those obtamed with poiaasinm nitrite and an acid. Besorcin, 
m^ce, treated in this manner, gives 96 per cent, of the 
^«w»efcieal ^ount of dinitroso-resorcin. whilst Fitz only obtained 
w ^ cent, by treatment with potassium nitrite and acetic acid 
Baeyer and Caro (Deut. Ghem. Gee. Her., vii, 967), by treat! 
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ing an aqueous solution of phenol with potassium nitrite and acetic 
acid at a temperature of 0®, and allowing the mixture to stand, 
obtained a black tarry deposit and a brown solution from which some 
nitroso-phenol was extracted bv treatment with ether, &c. We have 
found, however, that on adding the nitrosyhsulphate solution in 
rather more than the theoretical quantity to a solution of phenol in 
30 times its weight of water, the liquid acquires a brown colour, and 
in a few minutes deposits a large quantity of almost pure nitroso- 
phenol in pale brown crystals, which, after the mixture has been 
allowed to stand 20 minutes, should be collected, well-washed, and 
dried. If the mixture be allowed to stand for any length of time 
before collecting the crystals, they become contaminated with a black 
tarry substance which is slowly deposited. Equally favourable re¬ 
sults were obtained in the preparation of nitroso-thymol, and nitroso- 
naphthoL 


XVIII .—Note on Oct/rd&iim. 

By John Stbnhousb, LL.D., and Chables B. Q-roves. 

Gabdbnin was discovered by one of us (^Stenhcmse^ Phil. Trcms.^ 1856, 
oxlvi, 156, and Ann Ohem. Pharm.^ xcviii, 316) some 20 years ago in 
dekamali gum/' a resinous exudation from the Gardenia hudda^ but 
the amount of gardenin obtained at that time was insufficient to make 
a satisfactory analysis, the quantity of resin operated on being but 
limited. About three years ago, however, we had a larger sample of 
the resin, enabling us to obtain a few grams of the gardenia in the 
pure state. The resin from the Gardenia lucida has been fully described 
both by Dymock (^PJiarm. Journ. [3], vii, 491), and by Eliickigei* 
(ibid., p. 689), the latter of whom, moreover, extracted the gardenin 
and analysed it. 

W e found that the best method of obtaining the crude gardenin 
was to boil the resin with alcohol, filter the solution to separate the 
insoluble residue, consisting chiefly of small fragments of bark and 
wood, and allow it to cool. It then deposited almost the whole of the 
gardenin in slender, pale-yellow needles, which were collected and 
washed with cold spirit, to free them from the amorphous greenish- 
yellow resin, which forms by far the larger portion of dekamali ^m. 
These needles, however, even after several crystallisations from alcohol, 
were found to he still impure, being contaminated with a colourless 
.substance of low melting point, somewhat resembling a fat in appear* 
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ance* After repeated trials in vaTions ways, it was found rtliat tliis 
impurity miglit be removed by means of light petroleum. A boiling 
saturated solution of the gardenin in alcohol was allowed to cool, and 
the almost pasty mass of crystals was agitated with light petroleum 
at a temperattire of about 30°, the clear liquid poured off, and the 
residue again agitated with petroleum, repeating the operation several 
times. The gardenin was fLnally purified by altei*nate crystallisaBion 
from hot benzene, in which it is readily soluble, and from alcbbol. 

When pure, gardenin forms brilliant deep yellow crystals, which 
m^t at 163—^164°. Dried at 100°, and burnt in a current of oxygen 
it gave the following results- 

I. *249 gram of substance gave *667 gram carbonic anhydride, and 
'119 gram of water. 

II. '202 gram of substance gave '457 gram carbonic anhydride, and 
•102 gram of water. 


Theory. I- 11. Mean. iaa<*igep. 

C 5 . 60 61'86 62-12 61*70 61*91 59*47 

. 5 5*16 5*31 5*60 5*45 6'71 

O*.. 32 32*98 _ _ _ — 


97 100*00 

yiuchiger’s numbers do not agree witb these, but as the specimen 
he analysed had merely been purified “by repeated mystallisation from 
spirit) it is not impossible that it was cM)ntaminated with traces of the 
colouTiess fatty substance meniaoned above. This is rendered veiy 
probable by the much lower melting point (155®) which he obtained^ 

It was stated in the earlier paper (Stenhouse, loc, citJ) that when 
gardenin is digested with concentrated nitric acid, it is rapidly decom¬ 
posed, picric acid, but no oxalic acid being produced. On repeating 
the experiment, however, we found this to be incorrect; gardenin, 
when lulled with nitric acid, dissolves with evolution of nitrous fumes, 
forming a yellow solution, which, on evaporation, leaves a yellowish 
residue; tMs, however, on careful examination, proved to be quite 
firee from trinitrophenol. It was noticed, in making this experiment, 
that at the moment the gardenin came in contact with the nitric acid, 
it assumed a brilliant crimson colour before dissolving. The attempts 
made to isolate the red substance thus formed were ultimately suo- 
Gessfol: 1 of gardenin was dissolved in about thirty times its 

weight of boiling glacial acetic acid, and after being rapidly cooled 
two parts of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*45 were added to the clear solution. 
In a few seconds hair4ike crimson needles began to form, very diffe- 
iSBnt in appearance &om gardenin. At the expiration of 5 minutes, 
- tka p^xture, which was kept cold, had solidified to a pulp of needles. 
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It was then mixed with about 150 parts of cold water, aud the gela¬ 
tinous precipitate collected after it had stood a few minutes. The 
pasty red mass, after being well washed, was pressed into a cake and 
removed from the filter before drying, for it was found that if allowed 
to dry on the filter it adhered so firmly to the paper that it was very 
difficult to remove it. Gardenin yields nearly 90 per cent, of its weight 
of this substance, which is insoluble in water and dilute acids^ but 
readily soluble in alkaline solutions, and reprecipitated, on the addition 
of an acid. We have provisionally named it gardenic acid. It is free 
from nitrogen, and after being purified by boiling with spirit, in which 
it is but very slightly soluble, and crystallisation from glacial acetic 
acid, it was found to melt at about 236®. If the nitric acid is allowed 
to act on the glacial acetic acid solution of gardenin for a considerable 
time, or on the gardenic acid itself, it becomes changed to an orange- 
coloured substance much more soluble in alcohol than gardenic acid. 

At present the amount of gardenin at our disposal is too small to 
permit a thorough examination of these new compounds, and other 
derivatives of gardenin. As they appear, however, to be of some 
interest, we have made arrangements to obtain a considerable quantity 
of dekamali gum from India, and hope ere long to be able to continue 
the investigation. 


Note on Oinger, 

As the nature of the resinous substance contained in ginger, and to 
which its pungent character is due, has not as yet been investigated, 
it seemed possible that a careful examination of it might lead to inte¬ 
resting results. The few preliminary experiments we made, however, 
did not appear very promising. 

The ground ginger, Zingiber qfficmaU^ from Cochin China, was 
extracted by boiling with alcohol, and the solution evaporated after 
filtration. The viscid residue had a strong odour of ginger, and when 
heated in a current of steam yielded a small quantity^ of essential oil 
lighter than water. A portion of the extract was fused with three 
times its weight of soda, and the product neutralised with sulphuric 
acid, and extracted with ether in the usual way. The ethereal solution, 
on evaporation, left a mass of crystals impregnated with a dark 
coloured liquid; these, after purification by pressure and two or three 
recrystallisat^ns from water, were examined and proved to be proto- 
catechuic acid. They gave the ordinary well-known reactions of 
protdcatechnic acid, and fused at the same temperature. On heating 
them with excess of bromine in a sealed tube, carbonic anhydride 
and tetrabromopyrocatechin were formed. 
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* XIX .—Isomeric Nitroso-^ierpenes, 

By WiLXiiAM A. Tildeit, D.So. {Loud.), and 
W. A. Shenstonb, F.O.S. 

As immense number of bydrocarbons, described a» terpenes, and 
having the composition and molecular weight indicated by the formula 
CioHis, are Imown, but our knowledge of their properties and constitu¬ 
tion is at present extremely imperfect, and some method by which they 
may be identified and classified is very desirable. 

Thenitroso-terpene obtained by Tilden (Ohem, Soc. J"., 1875, p. 514), 
from common dextrogyrate turpentine oil, stands alone at the present 
•time as an example of a well-defined crystalline derivative obtained 
from a terpene by a direct process of substitution. By preparing and 
studying in detail a number of the corresponding isomeric compounds 
from other hydrocarbons of the same class, we hope to be able to 
throw some light on their mutual relations. 

The present paper contains an account of the methods employed. 
The crystallographic characters of the nitroso-terpenes hitherto ob¬ 
tained are under investigation by Professor * Story-Maskelyne, 
and a complete description of these products is reserved until their 
examination shall be finished. 

We have operated upon terpenes obtained from various essential 
oils, which were supplied from trustworthy sources, and were believed 
to be perfectly genuine and unadulterated. The oils of juniper, savin, 
caraway, and sage were of English production, those of lemon, ber¬ 
gamot, and sweet orange (Essence de Portugal) were tbe best obtain¬ 
able in commerce. These oils contain terpenes which are divisible 
‘ into two classes. In the one we have those, of which common tur¬ 
pentine is the type, bofiing under ordinary pressure at 160° or there¬ 
abouts. In the other class we have terpenes represented by the 
hydrocarbon from orange-peel, boiling at 174°. The turpentines are 
said to yield acetic and ierephthalic acid when oxidised, whilst it has 
been shown by Wright that hesperidene (orange-peel terpene) yields 
neither toluic nor terephthalic acid, but a body resembling camphor. 

I^reparaiion of the NilroBO-chlorides of the Terp^es. 

The preparation of these compounds is the first step towards the 
production of the nitroso-subsfcitution derivatives. The general formula 
nitroso-chlorides is OioHie^K’O) 01, and they are formed by the 
maion of nitrosyl chloride with the hydrocarbon. They cannot, 
however, be regarded as mere products of addition containing nitrosyl 
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chloride imited to the terpene in the same manner as water of crys¬ 
tallisation is united with a salt. For none of them are in the slightest 
degree affected by contact with water or alcohol, both of which 
instantly decompose not only nitrosyl chloride itself, but various 
molecular compounds which nitrosyl chloride forms with other bodies, 
such as anthracene. 

The nitrosyl chloride required for the preparation of these com¬ 
pounds is obtained, as formerly described, by acting upon common salt 
with “ chamber crystals,” or with sulphuric acid saturated with nitrous 
anhydride. We find it best to place in a flask, having a side tube to 
convey away the gas, a quantity of common salt wetted with strong 
hydrochloric acid, and to allow the nitrous sulphuric acid to drop in 
upon the mixture, which after a time may be gently heated. 

One important condition for the successful preparation of the nitroso- 
chlorides of the terpenes is that the temperature of the liquid be kept 
throughout the experiment at a few degrees below zero. In operating 
npon rectified tui^pentine oil as in the original experiments, some 
difficulty was experienced in preventing the hydrocarbon from becom¬ 
ing heated under the influence of the nitrosyl chloride. We now find 
that the process becomes more manageable if the hydrocarbon is 
diluted with several times its volume of some solvent, such as chloro¬ 
form or spirit of wine, the choice of the liquid being determined by a 
preliminary experiment on a small Scale. 

The process we now adopt is one or other of the following. The 
terpene is dissolved in three or four times its bulk of chloroform,’’^ 
cooled by means of ice and salt to about —10°, and then saturs^ed 
with nitrosyl chloride passed in at such a rate that the temperature is 
not caused to rise appreciably. The liquid, which becomes bright 
green, is tested from time to time by mixing a few drops of it with 
several times its bulk of spirit of wine. When a white crystalline 
precipitate makes its appearance, the quantity of which is not increased 
perceptibly when a subsequent testing is made after the further action 
of the gas, the whole of the chloroform solution is poured into two or 
three times its volume of methylated spirit, and allowed to stand for 
half an hour. The ensuing precipitate, which is quite white, and 
which consists of minute prismatic crystals, is then filtered off, washed 
with rectified spirit, and dried by pressure and exposure to the air. 

This process we have found applicable to some varieties of turpen¬ 
tine, and especially to the terpene from jumper oil, but not to the 
terpenes from caraway, bergamot, lemon, and sweet orange. In these 
latter cases the hydrocarbon is mixed with five or six times its bulk 
of methylated spirit, a quantity generally sufficient to dissolve nearly 
the whole of it, and the liquid is then cooled to about —10®. On 
* In the case of •common turpentine, half its bulk of chloroform is sufficient. 
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passing nitrosyl cliloride gas into this solntion, it assumes a pale 
green colonr, and after a time becomes almost pasty, from the forma¬ 
tion of crystals of the nitrosochloride, slight e:Servescence attending 
the end of the operaiaon. This precipitate is collected and pressed 
from a small quantify of green oily matter, and then -v^ashed with 
spirit. If required in a state of perfect pnriiy, it may be dissolved in 
chloroform and crystallised ont again by mixing the solntion with 
alcohol. 

The Nitroso^ter^&nes* 

1. Nii^ 086 -<mgtraZ€ne .—Ordinary American dextrogyrate turpentine 
oil was employed. Those portions which come over below 160® or 
161® may be used. Different samples vary slightly in their action 
upon the polarised ray. The first specimen operated npon had the 
specific rotatory power* [aju = -|- 17*5®. The nitroso-chloride, the 
analysis of which has already heen pnblished (foe. cit') melts at about 
103®, but is thereby decomposed, yielding a brown liquid, which does 
not solidify on cooling. When this substance is warmed with rectified 
spiiit, small qnantities of alcoholic potash being added till the whole 
of it has jnst dissolved, it loses the elements of hydrochloric acid, and 
is converted into nitroso-anstralene (designated in the former paper 
simply nitroso-terpene). The alkaline liquid being neutralised aud 
evaporated, yields cr^tals of this compound, the analysis and orystal>p 
lographic characters of which have already been pnblished. It melts 
at 129® (corr.) and its alcoholic solntion has no action on polarised 
%ht. 

2, NUroso^terehenthene ^—^French turpentine was re-distilled, those 

portions being collected which passed over between 156® and 160®. A 
column 100 mm. long of this liquid was found to deviate the polarised 
ray 33*7® to the left. When treated with the . nitrosyl chloride, 
hydrocarbon yields a much smaller quantity of nitroso-chloride than 
the dextrogyrate turpentine. And the reason of this seemed to be 
that a greater amount of heat is developed, so that it is more diflBlcult 
to prevent the liquid from becoming suddenly hot, and so destroying 
the product. It is interesting to notice, in connection with this fact, 
that the specific rotatory power of this hydrocarbon in a state of 
partial purity, as observed by us, is more than twice as great as that 
of the dextrogyrate variety, though in the opposite direction. The 
numbers given by Berthelot are for pure australene [a]j = -f 21*6® 
and for pure terebenthene [a]}j = — 42*3®. * 

The nitrosochloride obtained has properties similar to those of the 

• vA»ixstj powers of the substances mentioned in this paper were determined 

tA a Wild’s polaristrobometer, using as source of light a Bunseii-flame 
2 i (7 means of a bead of sodium chloride and borax. 
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corresponding compound obtained from dextrogyrate turpentine. It 
is a white crystalline powder, which, when acted upon by alcoholic 
potash yields nitrosoterebenthene of the formula, OioHisCNO). It 
agrees in most of its characters with nitroso-australene. Thus its 
alcoholic solution is optically inactive, and the melting point is the 
same, the actual determination being 128*8® (corrected). The crystals 
obtained by slow evaporation of its alcoholic solution are, however, 
easily distinguishable from those of nitroso-australene obtained in the 
same way. Their dijfferent appearance is, however, probably not due 
to any fundamental difEerenoe of crystalline structure, but to a pecu¬ 
liarity of habit, the cause of which has not yet been found out. Their 
description must be postponed until the measurements are complete, 
but we may mention that, although the specimens in our possession 
have been several times recrystallised, we have not observed the for¬ 
mation of crystals having the same appearance as those of the first 
discovered compound, nitroso-australene. 

3. Terpenes from oil of sage (^Scbl^vicu oj^cd/nalis). We are indebted 
to Mr. M. M. Pattison Muir for small quantities of two terpenes from 
this essential oil. 

A. Boiling point, 158—^160®. 100 mm. gave a rotation of 32*2® to 

the left. This substance behaves in every respect like the terpene from 
Prench turpentine. The crystals of the nitroso-derivative have the 
same aspect and melting point (129®), and the alooliolic solution is 
optically inactive. The observed rotatory power of this terpene being 
so nearly equal to that of terebenthene, we believe these two hydro¬ 
carbons to be not merely isomeric but identical. 

B. Boiling point, 168—176®. 100 mm. rotate the plane of polari¬ 

sation 17*7® to the left. We have not been successful in obtaining 
a solid nitroso-derivative from this hydrocarbon. The action of the 
nitrosyl chloride causes effervescence, and the production of brown oily 
substances. It is not improbably a mixture containing polymeric 
hydrocarbons. 

4. Terpene from oil of juniper (^Junvperua communis). Bnglisb oil 
of juniper was submitted to fractional distillation, and about one-third 
of the whole was separated, boiling below 160®. This portion consists 
of the terpene sufficiently pure. It showed a rotation of about 1® to 
the left for a column 100 mm. long. When diluted with chloroform 
and treated with the gas, this hydrocarbon gave a crystalline nitroso- 
chloride much more readily and in larger quantity than either of the 
terpenes previously described. After washing and repreoipitation 
from chloroform it was analysed. *3701 gram gave '2613 gram of 
AgOl, corresponding with 17*46 per cent, of chlorine. OioHiaNOOl 
requires 17*6 per cent. Decomposed with alcoholic potash in the 
usnal way, it gave a crystalline nitroso-compound, which we believe 

VOL. XXXI. 2 p 
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to be identical witb nitroso-terebentbene. It was found to melt at 
128’5®. Its alcoholic solution is optically inactive, and the crystals 
have the same form as those of nitroso-terebenthene. The hydro¬ 
carbons, however, from which these two compounds are obtained, by 
no Tnp.«.Tig agree in physical properties, the turpentine having a much 
greater rotatoiy power than the juniper terpene, and giving out a 
greater amount of heat under the influence of the nitrosyl chloride- 

Comparing together the four terpenes thus far described, we find 
that, as regards the facility with which they yield nitrosochlorides, 
they stand in the inverse order of their action on polarised light, the 
juniperene, which is almost destitute of such action, giving out less 
heat, and famishing a larger yield of nitroso-chloride than the others* 
INext to juniperene comes right-handed turpentine, and lastly the left- 
handed turpentine and sage terpene, which are equal. 

With these facts in view we thought it probable that, by destroying 
the rotatory power of an active hydrocarbon, we should get a liquid 
which would yield a nitroso-derivatiye very readily- We have, there¬ 
fore, treated a quantity of both dextro- and leevo-gyrate turpentine 
with sulphuric acid, and after washing submitted the product to frac- 
tioual distillation. The fractions which came over at 156—^159®, and 
of which, by the way, only a very small quantity was obtained, were 
quite colourless and destitute of rotatory power, and correspond with 
fee hydrocarbon which has been described as terebene. This liqxdd, 
submitted to the action of nitrosyl chloride under various conditions, 
gave no crystalline nitroso-chloride. The attempt will be renewed, 
but for the present it is sufficient to state that terebene certainly differs 
from the terpenes in its behaviour wife this reagent. 

5- Nitroso-hesperidene.—Mssmce de Tortugal submitted to distilla¬ 
tion yielded about three-fifths of its bulk, boiling at 174—175®. A 
column 100 mm. long gave a rotation of 85*9® to the right. Nitrosyl 
<d}loride passed into a mixture of the hydrocarbon, with about five 
volumes of methylated spirit, caused a copious crystalline deposit of 
nitroBO-ehloride. After feorot^h washing with spirit of wine, the 
chlorine was determined- '8748 gram gave '6221 gram of silver chlo¬ 
ride, indicating 17-5 per cent, of chlorine. This agrees with the 
formula, OioHi^OOl, which requires 17’6 per cent. 

When treated with alcoholic potash this compound behaves dif¬ 
ferently feom the nitrosochlorides hitherto described. It gives by 
tins prooesaa no crystaliine nitroso-eompouTid, but a brown, viscid, oily 
body, which we Imve not felt disposed to examine more closely at 
present, but which almost certainly consists of or contains a liquid 
Jamiso-hesperide^ isomeric with the erystallme variety. This latter 
, IPio have succeeded in obtaining, though at great expense of material, 
Jty: asofeer process. The dry nitrx^o-chloride melts at about 103® 
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and forms a green liquid, which, if kept at the melting point even 
for a few seconds, enters into violent ebullition from the escape of 
gas, and yields nothing but brown viscid products. If, however, the 
.melted chloride is cooled quickly by immersing the tube in cold water, 
a semi-solid crystalline mass results. The solid portion does not, 
however, consist of unaltered nitroso-chloride, but of the nitroso- 
terpene deprived of the elements of hydrochloric acid, a little of 
which escapes in fumes. The liquid products formed at the same 
time have not yet been examined. They are brown and have a 
peculiar aromatic odour. 

In order therefore to prepare crystallised nitroso-hesperidene, the 
nitroso-chloride is heated in test-tubes in portions not exceeding about 
a gram each. As soon as the compound is completely melted and the 
liquid becomes yellowish, the tube is at once plunged into cold water. 
After standing a few hours, the honey-like mass in each tube is dis¬ 
solved out with alcohol and the united solutions set aside. Large flat, 
probably orthorhombic, prisms are deposited. They are more than 
twice as soluble in alcohol as any of the compounds previously de¬ 
scribed, and the tendency of the compound to form large crystals is 
quite remarkable. It may be sublimed, but an attempt to determine 
the vapour-density in the barometer vacuum of Hofmaxm’s appa¬ 
ratus failed, as the temperature of boiling aniline vapour was not suffi¬ 
ciently high to volatilise it, and it is first polymerised and then 
becomes brown at higher temperatures. 

In one characteristic «this compound differs notably from those pre«» 
viously described. Although the terpene from which this compound 
is derived is dextrorotatory, the alcoholic solution of this derivative is 
l»vorotatory. 1 part of nitrosohesperidene dissolved in 9 parts by 
weight of alcohol of 84 per cent, gave a solution the specific gravity 
of which at 10® was *8609. 200 mm. of this solution gave as the 

mean of four observations = — 6® 19', whence =5i — 36'6®. 

ISTitroso-hesperidene dissolved in rectified spirit gives no precipitate 
with hydrochloric acid gas or solution. Its chloroform solution mixed 
with bromine leaves, after evaporation, a semi-crystalline mass of 
dibromide, CioHi6(lNrO)Bra. 

The melting point of hesperidene was in one case found to be 
and another sample, probably purer, (corr.). 

The results of its combustion are as follows:—'3536 gram gave 
•9340 gram of OO*, and *2964 gram of OH 2 . 


Calculated. Experiment. 

Cw .. 72-72 72-02 

. 9-09 9*8 

NO. 18-19 — 

2,:p-2 
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6. Terpem from Caraway, —lbs. of Englisb oil of caraway 
(Oarum carui) submitted to distillation gave about 7 fluid ounces 
of bydrocarbon boiling below 178®, and 100 mm. column of wbicb 
gave a rotation of 4* 11®. 

This terpene was treated in precisely the same manner as the 
hydrocarbon from orange-peel. It gave a hitrosochloride, the chlo^ 
rine of which was determined and found to agree with the require¬ 
ments of the general formula CioHiaHOOl. After heating in the 
manner already described, it yields a crystallisable nitrosoterpene 
which is in every respect identical with that obtained from hesperi- 
dene. It melts at 71°, rotates the polarised ray in the same direction 
and to the same extent, and in solubility and crystalline form agrees 
fully with that compound. 

7. 3ergam(fb ,—^The best commercial oil of bergamot (Citrus her^ 
gamia) was submitted to distillation. About three-flfths came over 
below 190®. This gave about a fourth of its bulk below 180°, and 
this, after treasfement with sodium for some hours, came over almost 
entirely below 176®. 100 mm. of this hydrocarbon rotates 75'6® to 
the right- When treated with nitrosyl chloride in the same manner 
as hesperidene, it gave a nitroso-chloride which melted at about 98®, 
and after heating gave a honey-like mass from which the nitroso- 
compound was extracted. This compound, like nitroso-hesperidene, 
melts at 71^ and is laevogyrate, but when crystallised from spirit it 
gives none of the broad flat prisms so characteristic of the compounds 
from orange and caraway. At present it h^s been obtained only in 
concentric or parallel groups of very long thin prisms, which have not 
yet been examined with the goniometer.*' 

8. JjsiriGn ,—^Essence of lemon gives a large quantity of a terpene 
boiling at 173—176°, and of which 100 mm. were found to rotate the 
polarised ray 61*5® to the right. This terpene does not yield the 
nitrosochloride readily by any process at present tried. A few grams, 
however, have been obtained and the chlorine determined. It gave 
17T3 per cent., thus agreeing with the general formula. It does not 
yield a crystaUiue product after treatment with alcoholic potash, and 
the result of heating the small quantity in our possession was unsatis- 
fa^'tory. Eurther information about this compound has therefore yet 
to be obtained. 

9. The Essential Oil of Savin (Juniperus Sahina), a coniferous 
plant, was thought likely to yield derivatives similar to those of 
turpentine and juniper, but at present attempts to produce them 
have been unsuccessful. 

Since the above was written, we have prepared a large quantity of this eom- 
and we now ,find that it yields crystals of the same form as the nitroso- 
from the teipeues of sweel orange and caraway. 
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We believe the results we have described are sufficient to show 
that the method we have adopted is competent to fulfil the purpose to 
which we have endeavoured to apply it, namely, to distinguish the 
isomeric terpenes from one another and to effect a classification of 
these bodies* We believe that the result of the further application of 
this method will be to show that a great many of the natural terpenes 
are merely physical isomerides not differing from one another in 
chemical constitution, and we think it probable that the number of 
distinct chemical species, at least anoaong the natural terpenes, will 
prove to be not so great as is sometimes supposed. 

Nitroso-australene from common turpentine, and nitroso-hesperi- 
dene from sweet orange peel, may be regarded as typical compounds. 
Experiments, which have for their object the determination of the 
rational formulas of these compounds, are now in progress, 


XX .—Preparation of Oopper^zhi^ Oo^itples, 

By J. H* Glaus TONE, Ph.D., E.R.S., Pullerian Professor of Chemistry 
in the Royal Institution, and Alebbu Tribe, P.OwS., Lecturer on 
Chemistry in Dulwich College. 

In 1872 we communicated to the Royal Society the fact that zinc on 
which copper or some other negative metal was deposited in a spongy 
condition decomposes water at the ordinary temperature* This asso¬ 
ciation of metals we subsequently termed the copper^zino couple^ an 
agent which has since been instrumental in tbe discovery of many new 
compounds and reactions^ 

Observations on the preparation of the couple have been publislied 
by Professor Thorpe and by ourselves, but the contemplation of a 
still larger extension of its use induced us to study more in detail the 
effect of the quantity and condition of the negative metal, with the 
pr^tical object of arriving at the best formula for its preparation. 

Prom the beginning we have used zinc in the form of foil. This 
condition possesses advantages. It gives a greater surface for equal 
weights than granulated zinc does, and admits of the use of a definite 
amount of surface, which is absolutely necessary where comparative 
results are required. The foil has generally been obtained from 
Miessrs. Sopkin and Williams, 16, Gross Street, E.C. It contains 
about 1 per cent, of lead, the average amount of that metal which we 
found in several specimens of commercial zinc, and its thickness 
should be such that a square decimeter weighs about 2 grams. 
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Fr^aration of the Ooujfle, 

T\rell crtLinpte tlie required quantity of foil, and cut it into pieces of 
from 100 to 600 square millimeters. Place tRese in a vessel suitable 
for tbe projected operation, add a solution of copper sulphate, and 
allow the whole to remain until decolorised. Pour away the liquid, 
which has become a solution of zinc sulphate, and thoroughly wash 
the couple so made with water. Should more copper be required than 
is obtainable from the volume of copper sulphate solution necessary 
for the complete immersion of^ the zinc, another deposition ” can be 
effected by replacing the solution of zinc snlphate produced in the 
first operation by more copper sulphate. 

Influence of Quantity and Condition of the Oqyper. 

When zinc displaces copper from equal volumes of its sulphate of 
different strengths, the quantify of the metal deposited varies of 
course with the strength of the copper solution. Its condition also 
varies very considerably. Separated from weak solutions it is per¬ 
fectly black and adheres firmly to the zinc, and when the solution is 
very weak the coating is almost impervious, the latter circumstance 
tending rather to the protection of the zinc than to the increase of its 
activity. Separated from very strong solutions, the copper is choco¬ 
late coloured or red, less adherent, and more spongy, and the crystals 
of the negative metal larger, which might with good reason be thought 
also to have an adverse influence upon the activity of the couple. 

From considerations so complex as these, it became evident that the 
only way of arriving at a knowledge of the most effective associa¬ 
tion of the metals was by making a series of comparative trials. The 
experiments, the results of which are tabulated below, were there¬ 
fore instituted- In each 5 meters of foil, 5 centimeters wide, weighing 
about 60 grams, were crumpled and cut into pieces of about 600 square 
millimeters. The couples were made by allowing the foil to decolorise 
equal volumes (450 c.c.) of copper sulphate of varying strengths, and 
their activity was ascertained by measuring the hydrogen evolved 
when placed in contact with distilled water. The action was allowed 
to go on for fonr hours before collecting the hydrogen, to allow of the 
hydrogenisation of the dissolved oxygen. The first reading was taken 
in 16 hours, the second in 40 hours. 
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Percentage of 
copper sulphate. 

Copper deposited 
in grams. 

Average Tempe¬ 
rature. 

Hydrogen evolved 
reduced to 0® 0. 
and 760 mm. 

Average work done by each 
gram of copper. 

16 hours. 

40 hours. 

Between 

4 and 20 
hours. 

Between 
20 and 44 
hours. 

Between 

4 and 44 
hours. 

0-55 

1 

17 *6° C, 

33*5 

113 -3 

33*6 

79-8 

113-3 

1-1 

2 


92-1 

256-7 

4S-0 

81 -8 

127-8 

1-65 

3 


156 -9 

415 -1 

52-3 

86-0 

138 *3 

2*2 

4 


169-1 

439 -3 

42 -3 

67-5 

109 -8 

2*75 

5 

91 

223-6 

494 *7 

44-7 

64-2 

98 -9 

3-3 

6 


224*6 

546 -3 

37 -4 

53-6 

91 ■'0 

8-85 

7 


252 -8 

599-8 

36-1 

49-6 

85-7 

4*4 

8 

99 

288-5 

682-3 

36 *0 

49-2 

85-3 

4-95 

9 


305 -4 

731 -2 

33 -9 

47-3 

81-2 

6 0 

11 

18-6“ 0. 

352 -4 

889 -7 

32 -0 

48-8 

80-8 

7*1 

13 


389-8 

988-0 

29 -9 

46-0 

76-0 

8-2 

16 


468-7 

1147-3 

31 -2 

45 *2 

76-4 

9*9 

18 


479-8 

1183 -7 

26-6 

39 -0 

63-7 

11-5 

21 

99 

494-8 

1217 -5 

23*5 

34 -4 

67 -9 

13-2 

24 

91 

457*3 

1161 -2 

19 -0 

29*3 

48-3 


These results are shown graphically on the following page :— 

A represents the 4th column of the table. 

^ 11 5th 99 99 

O 6th 

D 8th 

The horizontal figures show the copper, the yertical figures being the 
hydrogen. 

The main result of these experiments is that the action is directly 
proportional to the time and the amount of copper deposited; but this 
is modified by at least three different circumstances :— 

1. The gfradual oxidation of the zinc, which must necessarily 
diminish the action proportionally in the higher members of the 
series, or in the longer time. 

2. Something—probably the close texture of the coating—in the 
lower terms, which does not admit the full action to take place until 
we have a solution of about 1*6 per cent. 

3. Something—^probably the size of the base of the copper crystals— 
which materially interferes after about 11 per cent. 

Thus, so far as this series of experiments shows, a solution of 1*6 per 
cent, is the most active per amount of copper deposited, and one of 
about 11 per cent, does the most active work. 

In order to ascertain more accurately the action due to the condition 
and magnitude of the copper crystals, we repeated our experiments, 
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depositing tlie same amounts of copper in a series of trials, but from 
different strengths of copper sulphate. The particulars are given in 
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tlae subjoined table. The “ nninber of depositions ” means that one, 
two, <fcc., equal volumes of copper sulphate solution were successively 
decolorised. 


Strength of 
copper, 
sulphate. 

Ifumher 

of 

depositions. 

Amount of 
copper 
in grams. 

Average 

temperature. 

Hydrogen evolved re¬ 
duced to 0® 0. and 

760 mm. 

16 hours. 

40 hours. 

11 *0 

1 

20 

17 -4° C. 

338*4 

762-3 

5*6 

2 


SS 

441 *8 

988*1 

3*7 

3 


ss 

522*0 

1124*9 

5*5 

1 

10 

ss 

193*9 

476-5 

2*7 

2 

)> 

ss 

244*3 

673-8 

1*8 

3 


ss 

876-9 

818*6 

11 *0 

1 

20 

18 *5° C. 

480*8 

972-7 

2-8 

4 

Si 

ss 

561 *9 

1335 *4 

1*8 

^ j 

Si 

ss 

613 *4 

1463-2 

1*4 

8 

ss 

ss 

516*6 

1278-4 

6 *5 

1 

10 

ss 

800*0 

780-4 

1-8 

3 

Si 

ss 

421 ‘4 

977-0 

1*4 

4 

9S 

ss 

468*7 

1118 9 

0*7 

8 

' ” 

ss 

460 *0 

1095-6 


A glance at the results of each of the above series of experiments 
confirms the conclusion previously arrived at—that the most active 
couple is made when the solution contains about 1-4 to 1’8 per cent, 
of the salt. 

The practical result is, therefore, that with the zinc employed the 
maximum effect is produced when the 20 grams of copper are 
deposited from about 1'4—1’8 per cent, solution of copper sulphate 
in from six to eight depositions. 

Assuming 1*8 as the best strength of copper sulphate to employ, it 
became necessary to ascertain how much copper it was desirable to 
deposit upon a given surface of zinc. The following series of experi¬ 
ments was therefore made:— 
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Strength of 
copper 
eulphate. 

Number 

of 

depositions. 

Amount of 
copper 
in grams. 

Average 

temperature. 

Hydrogen evolved, re¬ 
dact to 0° O. and 
760 mm. 

16 hours. 

40 hours. 

1 *8 per cent. 


8'19 

16 -4° C. 

99-1 

306 -3 



6*38 


226-5 

591 a 

39 


9-57 

33 

330-4 

819-1 

33 


12 *76 

39 

382-3 

914-7 

33 

5 

! 15 -95 

33 

490 -8 

1131-5 

33 

6 

19 '14 

39 

666-4 

1846 -7 

33 

7 

22-83 

33 

612 -9 

1297 -3 

33 

8 

25 '52 

39 

694 -1 

1334 -9 

33 

9 

28 '71 

99 

641 -2 

1443-4 

33 

10 

31'9 

93 

665 -8 

1358 *5 


It is evident that the activity of the couple mcreases with the 
larger amoimt of copper till the sixth or seventh deposition, after 
which there is little or no advantage. 

In consequence of these experiments, and in order to avoid multi¬ 
plying depositions, we have adopted, as the most convenient method 
of obtaizdng a very active couple, a solution of 2 per cent, of copper 
sulphate, in sufBieient quantity to yield 20 grams of copper on the zinc 
employed. 


JSthyl Mydnde. 

In certain reactions it is of advantage, as in the preparation of the 
hydrides of the alcohol-radicles, that the couple should act upon mix¬ 
tures of alcohol and haloid ethers in absence of water. All that is to 
be done in snch cases is to wash the water couple a few times with 
alcohol, and add the haloid compound alone or in admixture with 
alcohol. But it was necessary to ascertain whether the formula which 
gives a couple of maximum activity for water, would also yield the 
most effective couple for this class of decompositions. 

Six experiments were made on the decomposition of precisely the 
same amounts of ethyl iodide and alcohol. The conples nsed were 
made of the same zinc foil, one-fonrth of a meter in length, and were 
washed with alcohol. The volnme of copper snlphate decolorised at 
each deposition measnred 21 c.c., and the temperature during the 
.experiments varied from 15—16** 0. The results are given in the 
annexed table. 
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Percentage 
of copper 
sulphate. 

Number 

of 

depositions. 

Copper 

in 

grams. 

Ethyl hydride in c.o. 

15 mins. 

1 hour. 

25 hours. 

2 

1 

•166 

7* 

28 

514 

33 

2 

•333 

23 

56 

535 

33 

s 

•499 

56 

— 

632 

33 

4 

•666 

64 

94 

692 

33 

5 

•832 

71 

116 

722 

33 

6 

•999 

68 

113 

767 


Tlie augmentation of action for equal increments of copper is more 
rapid here than in the series of experiments with water. Por practical 
purposes, however, it may. be taken- that a couple which decomposes 
the maximum amount of water in a given time would also yield the 
greatest amount of ethyl hydride by its action on a mixture of ethyl 
iodide and alcohol. 

The time taken up in depositing a given weight of copper depends 
very much upon the number of depositions. With the view of ascer-* 
taining more specifically whether these could be lessened with prac¬ 
tical advantage, we deposited the same weight of copper on equal 
quantities of the foil, firstly from a 6 per cent, solution in two depo¬ 
sitions, secondly from a 2 per cent, solution in six depositions. The 
results were as under:—r 

6 per cent, solution in I Hydrogen in 16 hours, 745 c.o. 
two depositions - • j „ 40 „ 1430 o.o. 

2 per cent, solution in 1 Hydrogen in 16 hours, 878 c.o. 
six depositions .... J „ 40 „ 1515 o.c. 

6 per cent, solution in \ Ethyl hydride in 1 hour, 94. o.o. 
two depositions... - / „ »» 25 hours, 620 o.o. 

2 per cent, solution in 1 Ethyl hydride in 1 hour, 147 c.o. 
six depositions .... j „ „ 25 hours, 628 c.o. 

It is evident that a 2 per cent, solution gives the bettor result. 

Dry Oouples. 

In the preparation of certain of the organo-zino compounds and 
other reactions, it is absolutely necessary to employ the couple in a 
dry condition. For this purpose wash the well-washed water couple 
with alcohol {strong methylated), then with ether. Pour off the 
ether, and dry the couple in a current of hydrogen-gas,t heating the 

* The solubility of ethyl hydride in the mixture doubtless afiected this number. 

+ Hitherto we have used carbonic acid, W© now recommend hydrogen or dry 
coal gas, because we have noticed that the couple when heated at all strongly in 
presence of carbonic acid, decomposes it, yielding carbonic oxide and oxide of zinc, 
the formation of the latter of which lessens the activity of the couple. 
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vessel containiBg it over a lamp. When the ether has escaped, heat 
the couple a little more strongly, keeping it gently agitated. At a 
certain point the conple breaks up, and becomes reduced to about a 
tenth of its original bulk. It should be granular and not powdery. 
Allow it to cool in hydrogen. 

The time required to convert a given weight of ethyl iodide into 
zinc ethiodide (which may be taken as a typical action) by means of 
the dry couple, varies very much with the amount of the negative 
metal. The results of some of our experiments on this point are 
below. In each experiment half a meter of the foil was used, the 
volume of copper sulphate for each deposition being 42 o.c. The 
fiasks contaming the couples and 5 c.c. of ethyl iodide were attached 
to an inverted condenser, and heated by immersion in boiling water. 
As soon as the dropping ceased from the condenser, the conversion 
was deemed complete. 


Percentage 

copper sulphate. 

Number 

of 

depositions. 

Copper deposited 
in 

grams. 

Time for conversion 
into ethiodide in 
minutes. 

1* 

1 

0-08S 

14 minutes. 

1 

2 

0*333 

12 *5 and 14 

2 

1 

0*333 

6 and 9 

2 

2 

0*666 

9 

2 

4 

j 

1 *333 

26 


Here it is seen that one deposition from a 2 per cent, solution of 
copper sulphate gives a dry couple of maximum activity. The weight 
of zinc used to the copper is in the ratio of 1: 0*036. The reason why 
so small a quantity of the negative metal produces the best result, is 
not difficult to give. Ou drying, the projecting copper crystals doubt¬ 
less, when of any length, undergo disintegration, thereby breaking 
metallic contact with the zinc. The bases, however, of these crystals 
adhere firmly, and this is probably the only portion of the deposited 
copper which assists in the action. 

The quantity of gaseous hydrocarbons produced in the first three of 
the above experiments was nearly the same, measuring 4*7 c.c., which 
means a loss of about 0*08 gram of ethyl iodide out of 9 grams. To 
obtain a knowledge of the actual advantage of the couple, an experi¬ 
ment was made as follows. Half a meter of the zinc foil was crum¬ 
pled and cut into small pieces, washed with alcohol and ether, and 
reduced while hot by agitation to about the same bulk as were the 
coupes. The time required to convert 5 c.c. (9*6 grams) of ethyl 

* Only half the volume was used in this experiment. 
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iodide at about 100® C., -was about 3 Hours and 20 minutes, and the 
amount of Hydrocarbons collected measured 164 c.c., which means a 
loss of 1*14 gram of the iodide. Thus zinc containing about 1 per 
cent, of the negative metal lead, takes 26*5 times as long in doing the 
same work as does the dry couple, and causes 34*5 times the loss by 
destroying the substance it is desirable to conserve. 

Were pure zinc employed, the difference would doubtless be even 
more strongly marked, because after the surface of the zinc Has been 
slightly corroded, any lead present as an impurity must act, to a 
greater or less extent, the part of the copper in our couple. This 
supposition was subsequently confirmed by the following experi¬ 
ment :— 

Some zinc was reduced by ourselves, starting with pure sulphate, 
and without touching anything but porcelain. A quantity of this 
zinc was granulated, and the finer portions were picked out. 10*31 
grams were heated for hours with 5 c.o. of ethyl iodide. The 
flask was then washed out with anhydrous ether, water was added, 
the solution evaporated, and the zinc in solution determined. Zinc 
oxide found 0*0051 gram. The same zinc was then coupleised, and 
heated with the same amount of ethyl iodide. In 8 hours 26 minutes, 
the action was over, the flask was washed out with ether, the solution 
added to water, and precipitated by sodium carbonate. Zinc oxide 
found = 2*692 grams. These data give for equal times an amount of 
action 1004 times greater in the case of the couple than in the case of 
pure zinc. 

In the conversion of ethyl iodide into the ethiodide on a larger scale, 
the temperature rises so quickly as frequently to necessitate the appli¬ 
cation of cold water to the flask. We have noticed that the mere 
heating of the ethiodide to 100® C. slowly evolves hydrocarbons. To 
prevent loss therefore, the conversion should be got over as quickly as 
possible. We have noticed too, that sometimes a small qnantity of 
free zinc-ethyl in addition to the ethiodide is formed in the reaction, 
especially when it is carried on on a large scale, which flowing down 
the inner tube of the condenser, may give the impression of the non¬ 
conversion of the whole of the iodide. 

We do not recommend granulated zinc for larger operations, from 
the impracticability of ascertaining the surface of any given weight of 
it; but we see no reason why the ordinary thin sheet zinc of com¬ 
merce shonld not be used, which would avoid the employment of the 
more expensive foil. 

In an experiment employing 4 meters of foil coated with 6*572 grams 
of copper deposited from a 2 per cent, solution of copper sulphate, 
and 60 c.c. of ethyl iodide (115 grams), we obtained within two 
hours, which includes the preparation of the couple, the conversion 
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into etHiodide, and subsequent distillation, 40 grams of perfectly clear 
zinc-etbyl, or 88*4 per cent, of tbe theoretical quantity, which is 18*7 
per cent, in excess of what we obtained in the best operation, on one- 
twelfth the scale, described in onr original paper on this subject. 

The following are the recommendations, relative to the best propor¬ 
tions of zinc, and the strength and quantity of the copper sulphate to 
be employed in the preparation of copper-zinc couples, based on our 
results. 

Dry Couples, —A-dd 84 c.c. of a 2 per cent, solution of anhydrous 
copper sulphate , to 1 meter of foil 6 centimeters wide, that is 500 
square centimeters, exposing on the two sides a surface of 1000 
square centimeters, crumpled as directed. 

Goujples wet with Alcohol or 'Wal&r ^—^To 1 meter of the same foil, add 
84 c.c. of a 2 per cent, solution of the sulphate, allow the solution to 
decolorise, pour ofE the zinc sulphate, and repeat five times. 

We would now draw attention to sa few points which appear of 
special interest in connection with the action of the couple. 

It is known that zinc does not decompose liquid water at any 
temperature at the ordinary pressure, but that the couple does even at 
as low a temperature as 2° 0. It is known' also that water is electro¬ 
lyzed by a small battery power. Again, zinc at the ordinary tempe¬ 
rature has no action upon a mixture of ethyl iodide and alcohol, 
whereas the couple decomposes it readily. Yet no signs of electrolysis 
could be detected when this mixture was submitted to the action of 
100 Grove's ceils, even when the platinum electrodes employed were 
very close together. 

It would appear then that this simple association of metals is more 
powerful for effecting the decomposition of certain organic bodies, 
than the electric power derivable fi*om a large battery. 
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Selective Absorption. By W. Aokboyd (^Thil. Mag, [5] ii, 
423—430).—Two classes of absorption-spectra exist, which should be 
clearly difEerentiated from each other. The one depends upon an 
alteration of the molecular arrangement of the substance producing 
absorption; the other upon the extent of absorbing substance through 
which the ray passes. Thus the absorptive power of a section of 
potassium dichromate is increased by heating the crystal, and in like 
manner the absorption produced by a solution of copper sulphate is 
increased by passing the ray through a greater thickness of liquid. 
The former is sometimes called structural absorption; the latter, trcms^ 
verse absorption. 

Alteration of structural absorption on elevation of temperature is 
often rendered obvious to the eye by a change of colour, as when zinc 
oxide, lead chromate, or mercuric oxide is heated; and a study of the 
chromatic effects produced hj these and similar substances, has led to 
the observation of the following sequence in order of colour. 

MetacTvromatio Scale .—White or colourless^ blue, green, yellow, 
orange, red, brown, black. Thus zinc oxide changes from white to 
yellow and orange; copper metaborate from blue to green and yel¬ 
lowish-green; barium chromate from yellow to orange; mercuric 
oxide from orange-yellow to or^ge, red, and brown; potassium 
dichromate, red to dark-red; trimanganic tetroxide, reddish-brown to 
nearly black; and cuprous oxide glass from scarlet to dark scarlet and 
black. 

Respecting this colour change, the author considers (1) that it 
arises from internal structural absorption; (2) that the change from 
the white in the direction of the black end of the scale signifies 
atomic recession, and a change in the opposite direction atomic 
approach. That when a body is heated it acquires an accession of 
energy, a portion of which being transformed into energy of position 
becomes evident to the senses, first in the weakening of cohesion or 
molecular union, and afterwards in the more complete disruption of 
atomic combination. 

Change of colour denoting increase of kinetic energy does not* 
always carry with it increase of structural absorption, since the 
absorptive power of mercuric iodide diminishes on heating; moreover 
there seems to be sometimes a change of colour, as in the beryl, with¬ 
out alteration of density, i.e,, without appreciable molecular approach 
or recession, and sometimes a change of density (molecular recession) 
as in olivine, without a corresponding alteration of colour, from which 
it must be ij^erred that molecular expansion or contraction is not a 
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necessary concomitant; of alteration of structnral absorption, althongb. 
probably there is always more or less tendency to overcome chemical 
attraction, and to resolve the compound into simpler substances or into 
its constituent elements. 

The author alludes briefly to the relation of colour to density, and 
to the five orders of spectra as proposed by Lockyer. With respect 
to the latter he thinks that in the light of meta-chromatism it may be 
necessary to modify the generally accepted sequence, since the fifth 
order—^unique continuous absorption—is from the nature of the ex- 
]jeriment a transverse absorptional efEect, whereas with absorption 
spectra at least, the only data available for forming a sequence of 
orders are observations respecting change in structural absorption. 

J. W. 

Alkaline Development of the Photographic Image. By Cap¬ 
tain Abstet (^PhiL Mag, [5], iii, 46—51).—The action of the alkaline 
developer now used in photography, which consists of a solution of 
pyrogallic acid, potassium or ammonium hydrate, and potassium 
bromide, not being clearly understood, the following experiments were 
undertaken in order to throw if possible greater light upon the subject. 

A bulb was blown at both ends of a glass tube ; the tube was bent 
after the manner of a differential thermometer, and was provided with 
a lateral branch by which it could be attached to a Sprengel pump, 
and through which materials could be introduced. In one bnlb, care¬ 
fully excluded from light, silver bromide and pyrogaliib acid were 
placed; in the other, solution of caustic potash; the apparatus was 
then exhausted and sealed. The contenl^ of the bulbs were mixed, 
allowed to react from 2 to 60 hours, and then analysed. In this 
manner it was ascertained (i) that the pyrogallic acid was without 
action on silver bromide, unless an alkali was present; (ii) that the 
bromide was instantly attacked by the alkaline pyrogallate without 
exposure to light; (iii) that the extent of reduction depended partly 
upon the amount of -pyrogallic acid present, and partly upon the 
amount of alkali; (iv) that the reduction was independent of absorp¬ 
tion of atmospheric oxygen. 

When a considerable proportion of potassium bromide was added to 
the alkali, the same results were obtained, but the reduction of the 
. silver bromide was effected more slowly. This important restraining 
action of the soluble bromide was proved by several distinct experi¬ 
ments. In order to ascertain the means by which the density in an 
alkaline-developed image was produced, a plate prepared with silver 
iodide (which is not amenable to alkaline development) was covered 
with a solution of tannin in dilute albumin and dried. After exposure 
in the camera, one-half of it was coated with an emulsion of silver 
bromide in collodion. On developing, a clear distinct image gradually 
appear^ upon that portion of the plate only which had been treated 
with silver bromide. Owing to the solubility of silver bromide in 
ammonia, when that alkali was used in the developing solution, the 
msage was on the exposed film, but when caustic potash was substi- 
the image was on the top unexposed film. It was, however, 
^dwteefcly proved that the photographic image had no power of trans^ 
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ferring itself or of creabing a sympathetic action in an tinekposed film 
previous to - development, by achieving the rather difficult experiment 
of separating the two films and developing them separately; when 
this was successfully accomplished, no image was ever obtained on the 
nnexposed film. 

The formation of a secondary image, which takes place when a 
picture is “ intensified,’’ that is, when the opacity of its reduced por¬ 
tions is increased, cannot be said to have been yet satisfactorily 
explained, J. W. 

Besearclies on the Coefficient of Capillarity, Ay Aug. Gubr- 
OUT (^GoTiipt. rend.y Ixxxiii, 1291).—The author finds that in any series 
of organic compounds the coefficient of capillarity decreases as the 
quantity of carbon increases. This observation was proved on three 
series, namely, the fatty acids, the acid ethers of the same alcohol, and 
the ethers formed by the union of the same organic acid with the 
different fatty alcohols. 

The following tables contain the numbers obtained at a temperature 
of 15“ O. 


Acids, 

Coefficients* 

Formic acid (CH 2 O 2 ) .. 116*0 

Acetic acid (O 2 H 4 O 2 ) *.. 160*5 

Propionic acid (C 3 H 6 O 2 ) . *.... 189*0 

Butyric acid ( 0 *H 802 ) .. 129*5 

Valerianic acid (OcHwOa).. *. 92*3 

Oaproio acid (OeHiaOa) .. 64*0 

'■ JEJthersi 

1st Series. Coefficients. 

Ethyl formate ( 0 aiH 802 ) »^ ,r •. *. 542*0 

Ethyl acetate (CJAaOz) .. 450*3 

Ethyl propionate (C 5 HioOa).*. 360*3 

Ethyl butyrate (O 8 HJ 2 O 2 ). 297*0 

Ethyl valerate (OtHuO^) 241*3 

2nd Series. Coefficients, 

Methyl acetate ( 08 HeO 2 ). 534*5 

Ethyl acetate ( 0 iH 8 O 2 ) * .... 450*8 

Propyl acetate (QHioO*). 362*8 

Butyl acetate (O 6 H 12 O 2 ) .. 805*3 

Amyl acetate (OrHuOa).. 230*2 


On examining the numbers, it may be seen that the acids, after 
propionic acid, agree with the law above stated. Acetic and formic 
acids are the only exceptions, a fact possibly due to impurities in the 
specimens examined. 

The two series of ethers agree perfectly with the law. 

It is also apparent that the coefficient of capillarity of the ethers is 
much higher than that of the alcohols or acids which give rise td them 
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tlie iutroductioii of an organic radicle into the molecule of an 
alcohol increases the fluidity of the hody. 

If the two. series of ethers he compared, it is seen that the isomeric 
ethers have nearly the same fluidity, whereas the acids isomeric with 
them are far inferior in that respect. Thus ethyl propionate and 
propyl acetate have the coefficients 360*3 and 362*8 respectively ; while 
valeric acid, which is isomeric with themj^ehas the coefficient 92*3, only 
about one-quarter as great. * 

The.reason of this is, doubtless, that in the two isomeric ethers the 
atoms are grouped in a similar way, while in the isomeric aci ds t he 
grouping is totally different. 0* ^^• 

Tbermo-Cliemical Hesearches. By Julius Thomsen (J*. pr. 
CJiem, [2], xiv, 413—i42 ),—Nickel and Oohalt These metals in their 
dynamical relations stand nearest to iron, the order of affinity being 
Pe—Oo— Ni, The heat of formation of the monoxides, sesquioxides 
and anhydrous chlorides is shown in the following table:— 


R. (R.O.H3O.) (R2.O8.3H3O.) (BCW . 

Be .. 68280 heat-units. 191130 nnits. 82050 units. 

Oo .. 63400 „ 149800 „ 76480 „ 

Ni . 60840 „ 120380 „ 74530 „ 


The analogy of the three metals is shown by their heat of neutralisa¬ 
tion, and the evolutioii of heat on solution c 5E the anhydrous chlorides 
in water— 


= • 4= 

R. (R.S 03 Aq.) (R.2H01A<3[.) (ROls-Aq) 

Fe.... 24920 units. 21390 units. 17900 units. 

Co. 24670 „ 21140 „ 18340 „ 

m... 26130 „ 22580 „ 19170 „ 


The difference between the three is shown by the evolution of heat 
on formation of the sesquioxides from the protoxides— 

R. 

Fe 

Oo 

m 

It is owing to this difference that iron sesqnioxide dissolves in dilute 
sulphuric acid without decomposition, whilst cobalt sesquioxide gives 
off oxygen, with formation of a cobaltous salt, and in the case of nickel 
t be decomposition is veiy energetic. For the same reason the acid solu¬ 
tions of nickel and cobalt sulphates are not oxidised in the air. On 
the other hand, tibe free monoxides ror their ammoniacal solutions 
behave quite differently—tbe. oxidation of ii'on monoxide being repre¬ 
sented by 54570 heat-units, that of cobalt monoxide by 22500 units, 
whilst nickel monoxide with the negative quantity of — 1300 units 
rmains unaitered. 

. and . cobalt decompose water—they dissolve in dilute acids 

jBvolu^n of hydrogen. In this respect they stand between 


(2RO2H2.O.H3O.) 

54570 heat-nnits. 
22500 
- 1300 
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cadmium and tin as is shown by the evolution of heat on decomposition 
of dilute hydrochloric acid by these metals thus :— 

Zinc. 84200 heat-units 

Iron. 21810 „ 

Cadmium.... 17610 ,, 

Cobalt. 16180 

Nickel .. 15060 „ 

Tin . 2500 

The following table gives the values determined for cobalt and 
nickel. Ni and Co = 59. Temperature =18°:—? 


Reaction. 

C 0 .CI 2 . 

Oo.O.Ha O. 

Co2*03.3JB[20 • •«• 

Co.02S02.7ja;o., 

2Co02H2<O.H20 « 

2 C 02 O 6 H 6 .O.H 2 O. 
Co02H2.2HClAq. 
Co 02 BE 2 • S O 3 Aq 

CoCh.Aq. 

CoS 04 . 7 Hs 0 Aq. • 

Co-Oh-Aq... 

Co.O.SOaAq. 

NiCh. 

Ni.O.HsO. 

Ni2.03.8B[20 • • • • 
Nl2*02* 802-7020 • 

2Ni02Jbl2.0.£[20.. 

NiO2Ha.2H01Aq, 
NiOaHa-SOaAq. .. 

lTiCl3.A.q. .■•••• 
NiS04.7H20Aq.,, 

Ni.Cl 2 .Aq... 

Ni.O.SOaAq. 


Evolution of Heat. 

76480 heat-units. 


63400 


149300 

» 

162970 


22600 


— 700 


21140 

99 

24670 

79 

18340 

99 

-3570 

99 

94820 

79 

88070 

99 

74580 

99 

60840 

77 

120880 

99 

162630 

99 

—1300 

99 

22580 

99 

26110 

99 

19170 

99 

—4260 

99 

93700 

99 

86950 

99 


Explanation. 
Anhydrous chloride 
r Monoxide and hydrated oxide 
< from metal, oxygen, and 
L water 

Crystallised sulphate 

{ Oxidation of monoxide to 
sesquioxide , 

Further oxidation of sesquioxide 

} Heat of neutralisation of mon¬ 
oxide. 

Heat of solution of anhydrous 
chloride, and orystalhsed sul¬ 
phate 

} Formation of chloride and sul- 
phate in aqueous solution 
Anhydrous cHoride 

I Monoxide and sesquioxide 

Crystallised sulphate 
r Oxidation of monoxide to 


J 

1 


! 


Heat of neutralisation 

f Heat of solution of anhydrous 
< chloride and crystallised sul* 
L phate 

1 Formation of chloride and sul* 
j phate in aqueous solution 


Tin. Sn = 118. Temperature 18^. 


JSIvolution of Hoat on Boluiion of Compounds in Water, 


Reaction. 


SnOh-Aq. 

SuCl6El2.Aq. 

SnCU.Aq. 

SnCl 2 . 2 H 2 O.Aq... 


Evolution of heat. 
29920 heat-units. 
—3880 
+ 860 
-5370 


Explanation. 

Anhydrous tetrachloride 
Chloride of tin and potassium 
Anhydrous diohloride 
Crystalline hydrated diohlor¬ 
ide 


2 Q 2 
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Seat &f Formation of the Chlorides and Oxides of l^in. 


Beaciiou. 


ByolutioxL of heat. 


feii.Cl2 . 80790 h^t-nnitB. 

Sn.Cl4 .127240 „ 

Sn,O.H20. 68090 „ 

S 11 .O 2 . 2 H 2 O.133490 ,, 

Siiai2-2H20 .. 5720 „ 

SiiOl4.2KCl. 24160 

SiiOjH2.2HClAq.. 2770 

S2i04H*.4H01Aq. . 8110 

Sii02H2^Ha0HAq. 215 
Sii04H4.4Kra,OHAq. 9560 „ 


STi.Cl 2 .Aq, 

S 11 .Cl 4 .Aq. 


. 81140 
.157160 


SiiCl4Aq.2E:C5TAq,. -*250 


Bxplanatioxi. 

"Formation of anhydrous chlo¬ 
rides from metal and chlo¬ 
rine 

r Formation of hydrates from 
r metal, oxygen, and water 
r Crystalline hydrated proto- 
I chloride 

; Crystalline chloride of tin and 
potassium 

Heat of neutralisation of oxides 
for hydrochloric acid 
Heat of neutralisation o£ oxides 
for sodium hydrate 
Y Aqueous solutions of chlorides 

< from metal, chlorine, and 
L water 

fHeaction of tin tetrachloride 

< on potassium chloride in 
aqueous solution 


The affinity of tin for both oxygen and chlorine is very great, but 
more so for the latter than the former body. The formation of the 
hydrated oxide of tin from the metal, oxygen and „ water is acoomi- 
panied by the same eTolution of heat as itie formation of hydrated 
monoxide of iron, and ci water, thus:— 

Sn.O.H20 = 68090 heat units 
Fe.O.HaO = 5 : 68280 „ 

H 2 .O == 68360 „ 

The affinity of tin for oxygen is 2410 heat-units greater than that 
of cadmium, but 14590 less than that of zinc. 

Tin readily tabes up another atom of oxygen, and the oxidation of 
the hydrated monoxide into the hydrated dioxide is accompanied by an 
evolution of 65400 heat-units. 

The heat of neutralisation of the monoxide of tin for hydrochloric 
acid is 2770 heat-units, that of the dioxide lor soda 9560 heat-units^ 
Hence tin does not readily decompose water either in weaddy acid or 
in albaline solntions. The reduction of water by tin and very dilute 
hydrochloric «id, gives only 2500 heat-units; but .the evolution of 
heat and rapidity of decomposition increase with the degree of concen¬ 
tration of the acid. This is the reason why tin is Sr suitable reducing 
agent for many organic bodies, since the oxidation of the tin 
place at the cost of the more easily reducible body, the heat of for¬ 
mation of the anhydrous stannous chloride is almost the M that 
of feiTOTO chloride, mereurous chloride, and lead chloride. 

., * Su-CIb 80790 heat-units 

Fe.0i2 ^ 82050 „ 

82550 „ 

; r Pb.Cl» = 82770 
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On the other hand the behavionr of these chlorin^rompoutids to water 
is very different, the evolution of heat on solution of stannous chloride 
being +350 units, ferrous chloride +17900 units, lead chloride 
—6800 units, that of mercurous chloride is unknown. 

A comparison of the higher chlorides of these metals gives— 


Fe2.0l6 ~ 192060 = 3*64020 heat-units 
Sn.OU = 127240 = 2*63620 
Hg.Cla = 63160 =; 1*63160 

But as the number of chlorine molecules in the compound is as 
3 : 2 : 1 , it follows that the formation of ferric, stannic and mercuric 
chlorides is accompanied by an equal evolution of heat for equal quan» 
titles of chlorine. The protochlorides therefore of iron, tin, and 
mercury are formed with the evolution of the same quantity of heat, 
amounting in the mean to 81800 units for each molecule of chlorine, 
and the perchlorides also show an equal evolution of heat amounting to 
63600 units for each molecule of chlorine. One may therefore sup¬ 
pose that the union of the chlorine atoms in the perchloride is of a 
similar nature, and that the perchloride is. not made up of the proto- 
chloride and chloi’ine. 

The chlorine in these diohlorides corresponds with an evolution of 
81800 units of heat, and in the tetrachlorides with 63600 units per 
molecule, and the difference of these values 18200 units is the 
quantity which the author has often pointed to as the thermo-chemical 
constant. 


Again^ 81800 =: 9*9089 
63600 = 7*9086,, 

thus the absolute evolution of heat for chlorine in the two groups 
shows the same constant for half of 18200 = 9100. 

Whether other metals which have more than one chloride exhibit 
the same relation is not known, since those of copper only have been 
investigated. 

The evolution of heat for cuprous chloride is 65750, for cupric chlo¬ 
ride 51630 heat-units for each molecule of chlorine; the absolute 
evolution of heat is therefore considerably less than in the above cases; 
but—— 

81800 : 63600 =i: 1*286 :1 
66750 : 51630 - 1*274 :1, 


and therefore the quantities of heat evolved by cuprous and cupric 
chloride stand in the same relation as those of the lower and higher 
chlorides of tm^ iron, and mercury. Q-. T.- A. 


Inargaaic Ghemistr^r^ 


Decomposition of a Solution of Potassium Iodide by Iiight. 
By Battandieb (J". Fha/rm, Okim. [4], xxiv, 209—214).—Many 
onemists have noticed that a solution of potassium iodide under tlie 
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inftaence of STmJ^Rftbecomes rapidly yellow, and after a short time is 
found to contain free iodine. Yidau (j. Fharm, Ghim., 1874) states 
that this decomposition is due to the action of light alone without the 
intervention of air, and to test the truth of this the author carried out 
the experiments' described in this paper. He exposed a solutiou of 
potassium, iodide: 1st, to sun-light and air; 2nd, to sun-light in a 
vacuum; 3rd, to air in the shade. 

The decomposition took place in the firsfc case only, and the experi¬ 
ments were repeated three times with the same result. It must there¬ 
fore be admitted that air is necessary to the decomposition. 

Solutions of potassium iodide were also placed under the following 
conditions:— 

1 st. Exposed to air and sun-light. 

2nd. Exposed to air and sun-Hght after boiling. 

3rd. Exposed to air and sun-light after a current of carbonic acid 
gas had been passed through it. 

4th. Mixed with a little barium chloride and exposed to air and 
light. 

5th. Mixed with a little caustic potash, and exposed to air and 
light. 

6 th. Exposed to sun-light in air free from carbonic acid. 

7th. Placed in carbonic acid gas and exposed to sun-light. 

In experiments 4, 5, and 6, there was no appreciable decomposition. 
Ih experiment 7, on the contrary, it was so energetic that in two 
hours the solution was decidedly yellow, and became gradually darker. 
In experiment 3 the decomposition was less energetic ; still less in 
experiment 1, and less again in experiment 2. 

The anthor concludes that sun-light and the acids of the air, more 
especially carbonic acid, are the principal causes of the change. He 
considers it probable that it resulte from the disengagement of a small 
quantiiy of hydriodic acid. H. H. B. S. 

Action of Phosphorus on lodates in Presence of Atmospheric 
Oxygen. By I. Corne (J: Fharm. OUm. [4], xxiv, 216—218).— 
In a former paper the author showed that the reduction of iodine ob¬ 
served on placing a piece of phosphorus in contact with a solution of 
an iodate was due not to the action of the phosphorus itself, but to the 
acid formed by its oxidation. This having since been disputed by 
Pollacei (J. FJiarm, Chim, [4], xxiii, 178; J. Ohem. 8oc., 1877, vol. i, 
344), fresh experiments were made, the results of which corroborate 
the author’s former statement. He concludes that— 

1 - Phosphorus itself has absolutely no action upon the iodates. 

2. The reduction in question is dependent upon the oxidation of the 
phosphorus. H. H. B. S. 

Precipitatioii of Phosphoric Acid by Ammonia in presence 
of Iitme, Baryta, Magnesia, Alumina, and Ferric Oxide. By 
H. PbiiLet (BulL Sac. Ghim. [2], xxvii, 105).—A solution was pre- 
contadxthig .1 grm. of phosphoric acid, baryta sufGicient to satu- 
and some lime, but not enough to form tricalcic phosphate 
phoqphoiic acid. On adding ammonia, the whole of the 
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lime was precipitated as tribasio phosphate, the IRess of phosphoric 
acid combining with baryta. 

When magnesia was substituted for lime, ammonia precipitated first 
p 206 . 2 Mg 0 . JEI 2 O, and then baric phosphate. 

Wit]||an insufficient quantity of lime and an excess of magnesia, 
ammoma precipitated phosphate of lime, the excess of phosphoric acid 
combining with magnesia. JFrom^ a solution containing 8 parts of 
P 2 O 6 , sufficient lime to saturate -fth of this, magnesia to saturate fth, 
and baryta in excess, ammonia precipitated all the lime as P 2 O 5 .30a0, 
the magnesia combining with phosphoric acid to form P 2 O 5 . 2 MgO. 
SiO, and the excess of phosphoric acid with baryta to form barium 
phosphate. 

If a solution contain phosphoric acid, besides lime, baryta, mag¬ 
nesia, alumina, and ferric oxide, each in sufficient quantity to saturate 
it, the addition of ammonia causes the precipitation of tricalcic phos¬ 
phate, alumina, and ferric oxide. 

In conclusion, the addition of ammonia to a solution containing 
phosphoric acid, lime, baryta, magnesia, alumina, and iron, produces a 
precipitate composed of, 1 st, P 2 O 6 . SCaO -f- AI 2 O 3 -h Pe 203 , if there is 
sufficient lime to combine all the phosphoric acid; secondly, of 
P 2 O 5 .3CaO + PsOs. 2MgO . H 2 O H- AI 2 O 3 -f- FeaOs, if there is only 
sufficient lime to saturate a part of the phosphoric acid ; or 3rd, of 
P 2 O 5 .3CaO + PaOfi, 2MgO . H 2 O + P 2 O 5 .3BaO -h Alj^Og + FeaOa, if the 
lime and magnesia together are not sufficient to saturate the phosphoric 
acid. H. H. B. S. 


Mutual Action of Potassium Iodide and Lead Sulphate. By 

G. 0 am PAN I {Qazzetta cMmica itaUana, vi, 461—464), —The author 
finds that when lead sulphate and potassium iodide in molecular 
proportions are treated with water at the ordinary temperature, a 
large portion of the lead salt is converted into iodide, which may 
then be dissolved out by treatment with boiling water. With the 
above proportions, this product amounts to 36’6 per cent, of the whole ; 
but if 4 mols. of potassium iodide be employed, as much as 73‘6 per 
cent, is converted at the ordinary temperature, and 76 at 13U®. In the 
latter case the colourless needles of the double iodide of lead and 
potassium described by Boullay were produced. Lead phosphate is 
similarly acted on by potassium iodide; so that this property forms a 
means of detecting lead in toxicological investigations; after incine¬ 
ration, the residue, which is insoluble in water, and contains the lead 
as sulphate and phosphate, becomes yellow when moistened with a 
solution of potassium iodide. 0 . B. G. 

Gluciuum: its Atomic Weight and Specific Heat. By J. 
Bmbbson-Rbtnolds {JPhil. Mag, [5J, iii, 38 —42). — From three 
kilograms of crude Irish beryls about 360 grams of pure gluciuum 
oxide were obtained. The oxide was converted into the anhydrous 
chloride, and the metal obtained therefrom by the action of sodium; 
the reduced gluoinum was finally brought into a coherent mass by 
fusing it under common salt in a lime crucible. The apparatus used 
for determining the specific heat was constructed after the pattern of 
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Btuasen’s ice-caloi^ttfcer, wliicli, liowever, it resembled in form rather 
than in principle, since the readings depended upon the expansion of 
alcohol. The lower portion of the apparatus, as in Bunsen’s arrange¬ 
ment, was filled with mercury, and connected with a capillary tube so 
as to form a scale; the space above immediately surrounding the 
Interior tube was filled with alcohol. One cubic centimeter of dis¬ 
tilled water having been placed in the inner tube, and the temperature 
having been equalised, the graduation of the mercurial scale was 
efiected by dropping into the tube 108 centigrams of pure silver heated 
to 100®. The expansion caused in a given time was noted, and a 
measure of the atomic heat in terms of the graduation thus obtained. 
'Attg - mniTtg 9*2 to be the atomic weight of glucinum, the experimental 
number obtained for its atomic heat was 5’01, which gives 0*6'4f2 for 
its specific heat. Taking the atomic heat of silver 6*155^ as the con¬ 
stant the specific heat calculates as fallows :— 

Atomic weight = 4*6 .... 1*338 = sp. heat. 

„ = 9*2 .... 0*669 = 

„ = 13*8 _ 0*446 = „ 

The atomic weight of glucinum is therefore about 9*2, so that the 

formula of its chloride will be ROI 2 . 

A new determination of the equivalent is in progress. J. W. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Imdlamite, a New Cornish Mineral. By Fbbdbrick Field 
(PAi?. Mag, [5], iii, 52—57).—^Imdlamite is a hydrated basic feiTOus 
phosphate, found associated with quartz, chalybite, viviauite, iron 
pyrites, and mispickel. Hardness = 3*4; specific gravity = 8*12. 
Colour, clear green, from pale to dark, transparent and brilliant. 
Streak very pale green, approaching to white. It tiuges the flame of 
the blowpipe slightly green, and yields a semi-fused li^aokish residue- 
It is soluble in dilute mineral acids, and is readily decomposed by 
boiling with a solution of caustic alkali. The results of aoialysis are 
as follows:— 

52-76 30-11 16*98 99-85- 

These numbers coirrespond very closely with the formula 
7 FeO. 2 P 2 Os. 9 H 8 O. The mineral differs from vivianite ( 3 Fep.P 8 O 5 . 8 H 8 O) 
m fee fact that it decrepitates violently when heated, and breaks up 
into brilliant crystalline plates of an intense bluish-green colqur. 
Titianite, on tlm contrary, does not decrepitate, but gradually ©x- 
and ferns white. 

^ ^ crystallographic relations of the mineral are given in the 
emnnmnieation. J, ^ W. 
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Nickel Ores. By H. Laspbthbs (J*. jpr. Ghem, [2], xir, 397— 
413),— Polydymite—a New Nickel Ore.—This mineral consists of fine 
grey twin octohedral crystals, which decrepitate strongly before the 
blowpipe. When they are strongly heated, a yellowish sublimate, of 
sulphur and minute traces of a yellowish-brown sublimate of sulphide 
of arsenic are deposited in the tube. The residue fuses upon charcoal 
to a dark green magnetic bead, with a crystalline fracture of a 
yellowish colour, while very minute traces of antimony are volatilised. 
With borax and microcosmio salt, the reactions of nickel and iron are 
produced, but scarcely any trace of cobalt can be detected. The 
mineral is soluble in nitric acid, with separation of sulphur, and the 
solution, when cooled and diluted, is of a clear green colour, which 
becomes blue on addition of excess of ammonia, though only a very 
little iron is precipitated. It is perfectly insoluble in strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The empirical formula of polydymite is BiSs, and its 
percentage composition Ni. 59*447; S. 40*553. A small part of the 
nickel may be replaced by iron. Polydymite does not seem to be the 
same as beyrichite found in the same locality, though it may possibly 
be shown to be a variety of cobalt-nickel pyrites, containing only a 
trace of cobalt. 

Saynite .—The mineral. hitherto known by this name, or nickel- 
bismuth glance, is essentially a mixture of polydymite with bismuth 
glance. Gr. T. A. 

New Minerals from the Graphite Deposits of Mugratu By 
A. ScHKAUP (jOhem. Oentralb.^ 1876, 231).—One of these minerals 
found by the author last year in the south of the Bohemian forest was 
named Ihleite, Its fornlula is Pe^SaOig + I 2 H 3 O; it occurs as a yellow 
efflorescence on graphite. He also found crystals of caloite on quartz 
resembling chrysoprase in appearance, as well as yellow chloropal. He 
also mentions a specimen of analcime, in which twin crystals, were 
developed, the angle between the surfaces of two cubes being 89*30"^. 
The difference between this irregularity from the monometric system 
and that of leucite is much less in the former instance. Brewster had 
already remarked the different optical behaviour of analcime from that 
of singly refracting bodies. . W. E. 

On some Minerals from the Silurian Iron-stone Deposits^ 
and the Coal-formation of Bohemia, resembling Ankerite; 
and on the Chemical Constitution of the Minerals classed 
with Ankerite. By E. Borickt {Jafwh. /. Min., 1876, 660—661).— 
Under the name of ankerite there is a group of carbonates which 
approach very nearly to bitterspar, differing in respect of their high 
percentage of ferrous carbonate. Their general ohemioal formula is 

{ ^ having ten different values. The values for a? in the 

first five Qombinations are given by the author as: 0 = 1, -J-, -I for 

(mherite, remaining values to parankexite, normal ankerite having 

the formula { OaMgcS, * ptofankerite | goStgO 

intermediate numbers of the group are distinguished by Greek letters. 
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Kormal ankerite occurs at GKftberg near Kommoran, at Zajecow in 
iBohemia and Lobenstein, and at Elall in the Eifel; Normal parankerite 
occurs at Rapic near Kdadno; at Lnbna near Rakonitz; at Schwadewitz 
Ploskow near Laima, &c., in Bohemia; at Oomiglion near Yizille in 
France; and in Nova Scotia, 0. A. B. 

Crypsnm Crystals from SiiteL By Paul Klein iJahrK /. 
Min.^ 1876, 556—557).—Gypsum crystals are abundant in the 
miocene clay of Sutel in Holstein- The nsnal forms occur here, 
but occasionally curious groups are found which bear a resemblance 
to twins, but are not so in reality- One crystal in these groups is 
larger in size than any of the rest, and at the same time serves as a 
support for the other crystals, which seem to radiate outwards-from 
its centre. These crystals mostly enclose ferric oxide, which is dis¬ 
tributed parallel to the various crystal faces, often assuming the 
appearance of a kernel in the crystal enveloped by ferric oxide. 
Sometimes this deposition is repeated, giving rise to the formation 
of parallel zones- 

The Crystal-tectonic of Gypsum (Jahrb, f. Min.^ 1876, 566).—The 
author examined the connection existing between the enclosures of 
gypsum crystals and their structure. The result of his labours is 
briefly as follows;—“ The arrangement of the sub-individuals of gyp¬ 
sum occurs in the clinopinacoid as principal tectonic plane, the vertical 
‘axis and parallel an edge of ooP being the principal zonal-axes. The 
principal zones of gypsum coincide with the tectonic axes.” 

O. A. B. 

The Stilbite (Desmine) of Nova Scotia. By H. How (Jahrl, 
/. 3/m., 1876, 559),—^This mineral occurs in most beautiful crystals 
of a honey-yellow colour in amygdaloid at Partridge Island; in radiat¬ 
ing semi-globular masses at Margaretville and Hall’s Harbour; also 
in groups of long, broad prismatic colourless, and brown crystals, and 
in veins several inches thick. Stilbite from this countiy having 
never before been analysed, the author submitted a flne specimen of a 
: m ilk -white colour to analysis and found it to have the following com¬ 
position:— 

SiOa. AI 365 . CaO. NagO. HgO. 

57-32 17-28 7-57 2-10 16*52 = 100*76 

O. A. B. 

Stawolite Crystals fi^om Fannin, Georgia. By Ed. Dana 
(Jakrb. f. Min., 1876, 555).—These crystals, found in a metamor- 
phic schist of the Cincinnati group, were nearly one inch in length 
and almost always twins. They were characterised by a peculiar 
hemihediy, viz., an opposite pair of faces of Poo was absent, whilst 
the remaining pair was much developed. The prism also exhibited 
i&is peculiar hemihedral development, causing the crystals to appear 
^ oblique. Twins were found occurring according to a new law for 
minexa^^ viz., the twin plane a face of ooP3. A trilling was 
msid exhibiting befth the usual twin laws for this mineral together. 

O. A. B. 
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A Twin Crystal of Pyrrhotin. By Ed. Dana (Jalirh. f. Min., 
1876, 557—558).—The vertical crystal of this twin exhibited the 
combination of the hexagonal pyramid with the basal terminal plane- 
The pyramidal faces were strongly horizontally striated and exhibited 
unmerous indentations parallel to the vertical axis. The other indi¬ 
vidual of this twin was bnilt np irregularly out of a group of numer¬ 
ous small parallel-lying crystals, which proved to be the pyramid V 
the lateral edge angle measuring 163®; twin plane a face of P. An 
analysis of a oiystal gave the following result:— 

Pe. On. Mn. Ni- Oo. S. Si02. 

60-560 0-145 0*060 0*112 0-111 39-020 0*336 = 100*344 

Specific gravity 4*622. Pyrrhotin is found generally in good crystals, 
more rarely massive, in a bed of iron-pyrites in Laurentian rooks, near 
Elizabeth Town, Ontario. O- A- B. 

Boumonite from Waldenstein, Carinthia, By V. v. Zepha- 
BOViOH (^Jalirb. f. Min.^ 1876, 555—556).—Some specimens from 
this locality exhibited the following forms :—OP, ooPoo , ooP oo, P to, 
2P TO, P^, ooP, toP 2, iP, P. The crystals (which attain a height 
of 3 cm. and a breadth of cm.) are characterised by a cubical 
habit ” caused by the predominance of ooP. In consequence of this 
development of the prism the pyi*amidal faces are also enlarged. toP 
is always vertically striated and its foremost edges are deeply indented 
by the repetition of P do; the other vertical faces are highly lustrous. 

Boumcmite from Pribram. —The crystals from this locality are re¬ 
markable for the unusual number of faces observed upon them. Their 
habit is tabular through OP, and they occur mostly as twins after 
the law, ^‘the twin plane a face of ooP.’’ The following forms were 
observed:—OP, ^IP, Poo, Poo, toPo6 ,ooPto, predominating, P, ^P, 
2P, iP|, iP2, fP^ P2, 2P2, |P3, 2P2, JP§, ^P do, iP do, 2P do, 3P 66, 
:JP66, 3P66, ooPf, ooP2, ooPf, ooP2, ooP3, secondary ; of these 
^Pf and |P3 are new. 0. A. B. 

Red Vanadiixite from the Lead Worts on the Ober, near 
Kappel. By V. v. Zephaeovich (JaJirb. f. Min., 1876, 561—562). 
—This variety is found together with brown vanadinite prisms, occur¬ 
ring in extremely fine aurora-red needles either singly, more com- . 
monly parallel to each other, or in diverging sheaves; their colour 
is similar to that of crocoite and is new to vanadinite. Some of the 
crystal-sheaves appear to he brown at one end and red at the other. 
A microscopical examination showed them to exhibit the usual vana¬ 
dinite combinations, and a chemical examination resulted in the detec¬ 
tion of all the constitnents of ordinary vanadinite. The author con¬ 
siders the red colour to he owing to the thinness of the individuals. 

0. A- B. 


Stilphur from Oianciana and Lercara, in Sicily. By V. v. 
Zephaeovich (Jahrh. f. Min., 1876, 56).—Crystals from Cianciana 
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are distingnislied by their sphenoidal habit, the ttstial combination 
+ P — P dr iP 

being OP, P do ——2~* They are generally pellucid and 

lustrous. These crystals differ from those of Pocoalmuto described by 
G. Tom Path {Jahrh. f. Min,, 1873, 591) by the predominance of the 
half of the pyramid JP. A fine twin crystal 18 mm. ih height and 
14 mm. in breadth was observed, the twin-plane and contact-plane 
being a face of Poo . O. A* B. 

The Mineralogical Compositioix of the Melaph 3 rr and 
Angitic porphyry of South Tyrol, By C. Dobltbe (Jahrh. /. 
Min., 1876, 563—564).—The melaphyr of South Tyrol is divided into 
hornblendic and angitic melaphyr as follows:—(1) Augite-melnphyr, 
(a) angite-porphyry, containing much augite; (5) augite-porphyry, 
containing less augite, and augite-hornblende-melaphyr. (2) Morris 
hlenAe-^melaphyr, (3) Melaphyr, free from augite and horneblende. 

Tlie microscopical characteristics are briefly as follows:— Flagioolase 
is the principal constituent, it is mostly clouded and contains numerous 
enclosures, particularly of glass, ground-mass, magnetite, augite, and 
apatite; it is also sometimes sightly changed into epidote. Orthoclase 
occurs often, but does not predominate; it closely resembles the pla- 
gioclase, and some individuals contain parallel layers of triclinic 
lamellae. Augite occurs in wine-yellow or colourless crystals and 
grains, containing enclosures of gl^s and “ ground mass,*'* also mag¬ 
netite and apatite; it is also occasionally altered into a substance 
resembling green-earth or into epidote. JJraMte is also present. JBTom- 
'blende is a common constituent. The magnetite always contains tita¬ 
nium. Olimne also occurs in rather large grains, but never micro¬ 
scopical. The ground consists of felspar with magnetite, 

occasionally augite and hornblende, and a brown-coloured glass. 
Secondary formations, such as calcite, epidote, delessite, chalcedony, 
and psendomorphs after hornblende, augite, and olivine, are some¬ 
times observed. 0. A. B. 


Organic Chemistry. 


Action of Chlorochrotnic Acid on Organic Bodies. By A. 
Etaud (JJompt, r&nd., Ixxx iv, 127—129).— Toluene .—^The reaction was 
moderated by employing an excess of toluene, and by refrigeration. 
The products were chromium chloride, and an oil boiling at 180®, 
which was fonnd to consist of a mixture of essence of bitter almonds 
and chloride of benzyl. It is noteworthy that this reaction between 
liquids in the cold gave the same product as free chlorine in the 
gaseous state acting on vapour of toluene at 111®. 

SesKvne .-—This substance was treated similarly to the toluene. 
'Awmg the products was a small quantity of some acid of the fatty 
The chief iresult was an oil of aromatic odour, lighter than 
boiling at 150®, oxidisabie by chromic acid, and feebly reducing 
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ammoniaical silver nitrate. Its analysis leads to the formula OeHuOOl, 
and it is probably a ketone. 

Orystallisahle Acetic Acid. —A green salt of chromium was the product 
in this reaction. It contained that metal in the state both of acid and 
of base, and its composition corresponded with the formula of an 
hydrated aoeto-chromate of chromium, 0 ra 07 . 2 [ 0 r 2 (C 2 H 302 ) 6 ]- 8 Ho 0 . 

It. It. 

On the Mercaptides and certain Sulphides of Sthyl. By 
P. Olabsson (BwIz. Soc. CJivm. [2], xxv, 183—187).—A crystalline 
hydrate of mercaptan, C 2 H 6 SH + 24 H 2 O, has been observed in the 
preparation of mercaptan, the author’s analyses of this body lead to the 
formula C 2 H 5 SH, -+■ I 8 H 2 O. 

Sodium, mercarptide may be prepared either by dissolving sodium in 
mercaptan, or by the action of sodium ethylate on mercaptan. It is a 
white, very deliquescent mass, which is not crystalline. If sodium 
mercaptide be heated for two days to 100—120® in a current of dry 
air free from carbonic acid, a substance is obtained soluble in water, 
which gives a precipitate of sulphite and hyposulphite of barium on 
addition of nitrate of barium. On evaporating the solution in vacuo a 
white deliquescent sodium salt, C 2 H 8 S 03 iSra, is obtained. The author 

suggests for this salt the constitution 

Phosphorus mercaptide^ P( 02 H 6 S) 8 , is formed when mercaptan and 
phosphorus trichloride are heated in sealed tubes to 100®. It is a 
heavy oil with a disagreeable smell, which decomposes on heating into 
phosphorus and bisulphide of ethyl. 

Arsmio mermpUde^ As( 0 «H 8 S) 2 Cl, is formed by the action of arsenic 
trichloride on mercaptan. It is a heavy oil, which boils with decom-p 
position at 160®. A solution of arsenic trichloride in ether reacts with 
sodium mercaptide to form a heavy oil having the formula As( 02 H 6 S)e, 
which decomposes on heating into arsenic and bisulphide of ethyl. 

Antimony Antimony trichloride combines directly with 

mercaptan, forming an oil having the composition SbOls + O 2 H 0 S. 
This oil decomposes on heating to 140®, forming antimony, mercaptan, 
and hydrochloric acid- 

JBismuth mercaptide^ ( 02 H 5 S) 8 Bi, is formed by adding mercaptan to 
a solution of nitrate of bismuth. It crystallises in yellow needles, 
easily soluble in alcohol, less so in ether, which decompose at 200 ®. 

Stannous Mercaptide.~Oii adding mercaptan to a solution of stannous 
acetate, a yellow precipitate is formed which is at once oxidised on 
exposure to air. 

Stamde Mercaptide^ Sn( 02 H 6 S) 4 , is formed by the action of stannic 
chloride on mercaptan, both dissolved in bisulphide of carbon. It is a 
clear oil, which can be distilled in vacuo at 200 ®. 

Cadmium Mercaptide^ 0 d( 02 H 6 S) 2 , is a white amorphous precipitate, 
insoluble in water, formed by adding mercaptan to acetate of cadmium. 

JESthyl fetrasulphide^ (^013^5)^4,^ is a yellow heavy oil with a disagree¬ 
able odour, which cannot be distilled without decomposition into sulphur 
and bisulphide ethyl. It is formed by tbe action of chloride of 
sulphur on mercaptan dissolved in bisulphide of carbon. 
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Ethyl pentasulpMde, (02H6)aS65 is produced by heating the tetra* 
sulphide with stLlphiir in sealed tubes to 140®, It has not been ob¬ 
tained in a state of purity, W. H. P. 

Myricyl Alcolxoi and some of its Derivatives. By L, yoit 
PiEVERLiisra (Xiiebig^s AnThaHen^ clxxxiii, S44—359).—The alcohol 
was prepared from Camauba wax by one of the two following pro¬ 
cesses. The wax is saponified by boiling with alcoholic potash, the 
alcohol distilled ofE after filtration, and the soap boiled with a solution 
of lead acetate. The yellow masses which separate out are washed, 
dried, and boiled ■with absolute ether. The wax alcohol crystallises 
out from the filtered solution in white glittering crystals, and is purified 
by repeated recrystallisation. In the second method the soapy mass 
is boiled with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the waxy masses which 
separate are washed and dried. They are then dissolved in boiling 
alcohol, the fatty acids removed by ammonia and barium chloride, and 
the residue, after distilHng ofr the alcohol, is boiled with water and 
then dried. The myrieylic alcohol is then extracted with boiling abso¬ 
lute ether, and purified by repeated recrystallisation. Both these 
methods yield about 11 per cent. 

Myricyl alcohol crystallises from ether in small glittering white 
needles, which are scarcely soluble in cold alcohol, ether, or benzene, 
little soluble in cold chloroform, but easily soluble in these media when 
hot. At 85® it melts -fco a colourless oil, solidifying at 84° to a whi-fce 
wax. On analysis it gave numbers closely according with those for 
the formula CaoHeiHO, and not in accord with Maskelyne’s formula 
O^iBiesBEO • 

Myricyl Iodide, —^The alcohol was heated to 120®, phosphorus and 
iodine were added little by little, and at the end of the reaction the 
product was dissolved, in alcohol and crystallised from ligroin.’*' It 
forms small white glistening plates without odour or taste, and scarcely 
soluble in cold alcohol, ether, or benzene, but easily soluble when they 
are hot. At 69*5° it melts to a clear colourless oil. On analyses it 
gave numbers agreeing with the formula CsoHsiI. 

Myricyl Ohloride ,—Prepared by acting with phosphorus pentachlo- 
ride on myricyl alcohol, and heating the product first in a water-bath, 
and then in a current of hydrochloric acid. It is purified by repeated 
solution in hot ether. Myricyl chloride forms a pale yellow, waxy 
mass, melting at 64-5°, and without odour or taste. It is soluble in 
alcohol, ether, benzene, and ligroin, but does not crystallise from any 
of these media. On analysis it gave numbers closely according with 
the formula CaoHeiCl. 

Myricyl JBydrosulphide, —^Formed by the action of an alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of myric chloride on potassium sulphide. It is an amorphous 
yellow powder, without odour or taste, slightly soluble in boiling ether, 
iigrom and alcohol, easily soluble in boiling benzene and chloroform, 
forming yellow solutions. It melts at 94*6° to a yellow oil, which soli¬ 
difies at 93° to a yellow amorphous mass. On anadyses it gave numbers 
agreeing tolerably with the formula O^oHeiHS, 

* Zigrt^n is the name given in Oermanv to the light petroleum oil, b.p. 60—80®, 
sp. gr. 0*68—0*70,-sometimes called h4nzin. 
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MyTkylamims *—^Prepared by passing a stream of dry ammonia, into 
melted myricyl iodide for more than 24 koura, boiling the whole pnl- 
yerent mass with alcohol, and crystallising the residue from benzene. It 
is a yellow, crystalline, heavy body, melting at 78®, nearly insoluble in 
boiling alcohol and ether, but readily soluble in boiling benzene, 
toluene, and chloroform. This body appears to be a mixture of the 
three bases, mono-, di-, and tri-myricylamine, which cannot be sepa¬ 
rated from another. 

Melissic Acid, CaoHeoOa. —The alcohol was heated with a mixture of 
potassium hydrate and lime to 220®; the fused mass was decomposed 
by dilute hydrochloric acid, and the crude acid washed with warm 
water. It was dissolved in alcohol, converted into the lead salt, and 
the lead salt decomposed by an alcoholic solution of hydrochloric acid. 
Melissic acid crystallises from alcohol in fine glittering scales, consist¬ 
ing of microscopic needles, melting at 88'5®. It is slightly soluble in 
ether, easily in boiling alcohol, the solutions having a faint acid reac- 
tion. 

Lead melissate, Pb(08oH6s02)2, is precipitated by adding an alcoholic 
solution of potassium melissate to a lead acetate solution. It forms a 
yellowish powder insoluble in alcohol and ether, soluble in boiling 
chloroform and toluene, and crystallising from the last in glistening 
needles. 

Silver melissate, AgOaoHsgOa, is prepared in a similar manner, and 
forms a white amorphous precipitate, melting at 94—95®, and insoluble 
in alcohol and ether, but soluble in boiling chloroform. 

Copper melissate, Ou(03oH6902)a, forms a bright green precipitate, 
soluble in chloroform. 

Potassium melissate, . KOaoHwOa, is formed by adding a boiling 
alcoholic solution of the acid to a concentrated aqueous solution of 
potassium carbonate. It crystallises from alcohol in white glittering 
needles, which are soluble in twenty parts of water. 

JSthyl melissate, O 2 H 6 .CS 0 H 58 O 2 , is prepared by the action of ethyl 
iodide on silver melissate, and forms a white waxy body easily soluble 
in alcohol and ether. It fuses at 73® to a clear oil, which solidifies at 
72® to a white wax, inodourless and tasteless. By boiling potassium 
hydrate solution, it is decomposed into potassium melissate and 
alcohol. 

Amyl melissate, C6Hn.03oH6902, was obtained by dissolving melissic 
acid in amyl alcohol (132® b. p.), and saturating with gaseous hydro¬ 
chloric acid. White waxy needles, without odour or taste, and soluble 
in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform. It melts at 69®, and solidi¬ 
fies at 67® to a mass resembling paraffin. 

Myricyl cyamide OaoHeiOiN', was prepared by acting with myricyl 
iodide on potassium cyanide, washing with alcohol, and dissolving 
in benzene. On evaporation of the benzene it remains behind as a 
white amorphous body, melting at 75® to a yellow oil, and soluble in 
hot benzene, though scarcely soluble in alcohol, ether, or chloroform. 


Prom the mother-liquors from the preparation of myricyl alcohol 
was separated a small quantity of a waxy alcohol, melting at 80®, On 
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analysis it gave miinbers agreeing widi t]i6 formula 027 H 55 BE 0 , wlienoe 
it is probably ceryl alcoboL B- M". 

On some Derivatives of Dialdol. By Au. W uetz (^Oompt rend,^ 
Ixxxiii, 1259).—During the preparation of aldol, especially if the con¬ 
tact of the hydrochloric acid with the aldehyde is prolonged, the liquid 
acquires a dart brown colour. If this brown liquid is diluted with 
water and neutralised with sodium carbonate, a black oil separates, 
which, on standing, deposits crystals. After this oil has separated, a 
semi-solid, yellowish-brown substance is deposited. It is collected on 
a filter, strongly pressed between blotting paper^ to separate adherent 
oily substances, and boiled with water, whereupon it melts into large 
oily drops which slowly dissolve. The aqueous solution deposits 
crystals on cooling, but the whole quantity pf substance is not deposited 
for some days, as the solution remains supersaturated for a long time. 
The crystals are purified by repeated crystallisation from water, and 
are identical with the -substance which is deposited from crude aldol. 
The body is formed by the abstraction of one molecule of water from 
two molecules of aldol, and is therefore named dialdane,— 

204BE8D2 OgHiiOs B[2^« 

It is sKghtly soluble iu cold water, more so in hot water^ .The 
boiling saturated solution dex)osits small plates or crystalline grains, 
and the solutiou remains supersaturated for a long time. After stancU 
ing for a fortnight the cold solution contained 4 p. c. of dialdane; if, 
however, a solution he made in the cold, it contains only 0*692 per cent. 

Dialdane is very soluble in hot alcohol, much less so in ^ther. It melts 
at 139—140®, and remains in a state of superfusion for a long time. It 
can he distiUed in a vacuum, and the disifflate is colourless and viscid, 
solidifying after some time to a crystalline mass. In contact with 
sodium amalgam in acid solution it takes up hydrogen, and when 
evaporated to dryness in a water-bath, and treated with alcohol, it 
yields a viscid, colourless substance, having a slightly bitter taste, 
distilling at 185—^195® under a pressure of 3 cm. 

Dialdane reduces silver salts very quickly. Heated with oxide of 
silver it forms an acid and evolves acrid vapours. The potassium salt 
of the same acid is formed by treating dialdane with potassium per¬ 
manganate. , 

This acid is derived from dialdane by addition of one atom of oxygen, 
and is called dialdanic add, C^i 4,09 -h O ^ peHiaO^. It is isomeric 
with suberic acid, but is monobasic and does not resemble that body 
in any of its properties. It may be obtained from its potassium salt 
by means of sulphuric acid, and subsequent treatment with ether, and 
m left as a crystalline mass on evaporation of the ether. The silver 
salt is soluble in water and furnishes the acid by treatment with 
hjixogen sulphide- After purification the acid is obtained by orystal- 
lisatioxL from water in the form of large, brilliant, colourless mystals, 
derived from a elmorhombio prism; they melt at 80® ; can be distilled 
in a vacuum at a temperature of 198®; are very soluble in alcohol and 
less so in ether. The aqueous solutian is strongly acid, and 
bas^ completely. 
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JPotassi/vum dicilAanate^ 08 H 13 KO 4 , is formed by saturating the acid 
with potassium carbonate. It is soluble in water and alcohol, and is 
deposited from the hot solutions in transparent crystals, becoming 
opaque and deliquescing when exposed to the air. The sodium salt is 
soluble in water and alcohol, and crystallises in transparent plates. 
The barium salt is uncrystallisable, drying up to a hard, glassy mass, 
soluble in alcohol, and precipitated by ether in a pulv^erulent form* 
Oaloium dialdanate, (CaHi 3 O 4 ) 40 a, is very soluble in water, and^ is 
obtained by evaporation of the aqueous solution in crystals which 
contain water and are not deliquescent. The zinc, lead, and silver 
salts are also very soluble in water. 

The properties of dialdane prove it to be an aldehyde, and, since 
dialdanic acid is monobasic, it can contain only one carboxyl group, 
OO 2 H, and consequently the aldehyde itself can contain only one 
group, COH. Dialdane is formed, therefore, from two molecules of 
aldol, by the action of CO 2 H in one molecule on OH 3 in the other, and 
subsequent elimination of water :— 
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Dialdol. Biaidjaae* Dialdanic add. 

0. w, w. 

Optical Properties of Maxxnite. ByA. MUntz and B. Atj.bikt 
(^Oompt rend., Ixxxiv, 126).—The authors claim, in their study of the 
general problem of the relations between the optical properties of 
mannite, and those of the sugar from which the mannite is derived, 
to have been the first to examine the properties of mannites derived 
from levogyratory sugars. B, R. 

Purification of Valerio Acid. By Lbsookur (Bulh 800 . Ohim. 
[2], xxvii, 104).—^Valerio acid maybe prex^ared in a groat state of 
purity from the valerates of potassium and sodium. One equivalent 
of neutral valerate is dissolved in a little more than two equivalents of 
valeric acid by heating, and the solution left to crystallise in a cool 
place. The crystals are dried on a porous tile and aftorwai'ds sub¬ 
mitted to pressure between several folds of filter-paper. By treat¬ 
ment with tepid water the acid salt can be decomposed and valeric 
acid liberated, but a better method consists in submitting the product 
to distillation; below 200 ® only water passes over, and when the 
temperature reaches 300® the distillation must be stopped. The first 
portion of the distillate being rejected the remainder is pure valeric 
acid. It boils at 174° at 770 mm. pressure, remains liquid at 16°, has 
a density of 0'94S at 14* 6 °, and produces right-handed rotation upon 
a ray of polarised light, H. H. B. S, 

VOL. xxxx. 2 B 
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Normal Valeric Acid from Normal Caproic Acid. By B. 
BbhiENMETBB {B&at, OJiem. Oes. Ber.^ ix, 1840).—Bromooaproic acid 
is made alkaline with carbonate of soda, and decomj^sed with snl- 
plniric acid, and the oxycaproic acid is extracted with ether, and 
oxidised after expulsion of the ether, with chromic acid mixture. A 
volatile acid appears in the distillate possessing all the properties of 
normal valeric acid. O. L. 


Nitro-stearic Add. By P. Champion and H. PEiiiET (Okem, 
Oentr., 1876, 37).—This acid, € 362 : 36 ( 1 ^ 0 ) 404 , is a light yellow powder, 
prepared by the action of a large excess of a cooled mixture of sulphuric 
and nitric acids upon powdered stearic acid. The product of this action 
is mixed with water, the solid is collected, washed with water, and 
purified by digestion with alcohol. M. M. P. M. 


New Method of Synthesis of Aromatlsed Fatty Acids. By 
M. Conrad and W. B. Hodgxinson {Deui. Ohem. Oes. Ber., x, 
254—256).—^When benzyl acetate (300 grams) is heated to 120® with 
sodium (12 grams), a violent reaction takes place, attended with evolu¬ 
tion of hydrogen. The chief products of the reaction are sodium 
acetate and an oUy body, boiling above 300°, and giving on analysis 
numbers agreeing with the formula C 16 H 16 O 2 . The latter product* 
when boiled with baryta-water, is decomposed and yields a barium 
salt, the acid of which agrees in composition with the formula C 9 H 10 O 2 , 
melts at 46®, and has the characteristic properties of jff-phenylpro- 
pionic or hydrocinnamic acid. Prom these facts the authors conclude 
yfaat the substance CieHieO* is the benzyl-ether of the acid Just named, 
or TvydroGiTmcrnmn. 

It appears, therefore, that benzyl acetate is not acted on by sodium 
in the same manner as the acetic ethers of the fatty series, but that 
the reaction takes place mainly in accordance with the following 
equation:— 

CHs /H 

2 1 + 2C^H + Na* = 

COOOH2CJB[5 1 \h 


OHs 

ioOHa 


OOOOH*OeH» 


2 O^H 
I \h 


+ H 2 . 




OOCHjCeH* 


Benzyl butyrate similarly treated yields the benzyl-ether of phenyl- 
valerianic acid,—a liquid boiling at 240—^260® under a pressure of 
120 mm. This substance is decomposed by boiling baryta-water, 
yi^ding an acid melting at 78®, which is being further examined. 

B*. 

j&.^ds Cja.O«. By O. BottihObb (Beai. OTiem. Oes. JBer., 
—^1823).—^By ihe action of zmo-dost and alcohol on the three 
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acids, OsHsOi, tlie author obtained a pyrotartario acid which seemed 
at first, from the solubility of its lead-salt, to differ from that which 
Kekul6 and Markownikoff obtained by the action of sodium amalgam 
on the same acids. But experiments on the calcium salts proved them 
to be identical. The author observed that there was a decided 
difference in the violence and speed of the reaction with the three 
isomeric acids, the citraeonic acid being more speedily and completely 
acted on than itaconic, and mesaconic more rapidly than either, but 
the action is not so complete. 

Oitraconio add is also produced in the formation of pyrotartaric 
from pyroracemic add, which explains the formation of mesaconic 
acid when pyroracemic acid is acted on by concentrated hydrochloric 
add, oitraconio acid being first formed and then converted into mesa¬ 
conic acid. Erom the above facts the author is led to propose for 
oitraconio acid the formula— 


CHa—C=CH 

coofi: iooH 0. L. V. 

Citric Acid. By E. Fleischer (Arch, Fharm,, [3], ix, 320— 
343).—The author’s results—in which there is nothing particularly 
new—are chiefly these:— 

1 . The crystals of citric acid which form from saturated solutions 
have the formula Ci 2 H 60 ia. 4 H 0 .* 

2. The anhydrous acid has the composition OiaHeOia or O 4 H 3 O 4 : the 
usual formula, CiaHaOn, is regarded by the author as incorrect. 

S. Citrates are decomposed at varying temperatures, with produc¬ 
tion of aconitic acid. 

4. The nentral citrates of barinm, calcium, and lead are represented 
by the general formulss MO.CiHsOiOr 3 MO.Ci 2 HeOi 2 - 

5. The basicity of citric acid is not decided by the author’s experi¬ 
ments : he thinks that it may be most simply regarded as monobasic* 

The results are for the most part based on analyses of only a few 
salts. M, M, P. M. 

Simple Method of preparing Metallic Cyanides. By E. 
Brlbnmbter Ohem. Chs, ix, 1840),—^By the fusion of 

dehydrated ferrocyanide of potassium with sodium, a white subste/uce 
is obtained containing 40 per cent, of cyanogen in the form of cyanide 
of the alkali-metal, nearly all of which can be poured off* from the 
separated molten iron. 0- L. F. 

Dehydrotriacetonamine. By W. Hbintz (lAeUg^$ Annalen^ 
clxxxiii, 276—282),—This base was found, together with triaceton- 
amine, in the mother-liquor of diacetonamine oxalate. It forms a 
platinoohloride, which is but spariugly soluble in water; the free base;, 
which is an oily liquid, and its salts, oxidise rapidly in the air. 

0. S. 


# 0 - 6 J O « 8. 


2 R 2 
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A Sixth Acetone-base. By W. Hbintz (Liebig ^s Amialen^ 
clxxxiii, 283—^289). — The mother-Kquor of diacetonamine oxalate 
also contains a base, which appears to be dehydrodiacetonamine, 
CeHxiIir. O. S. 

Alcohol-bases formed by the Hy drogenisation of Di- and Tri- 
acel^onamine. By W. Heintz (Liebig* b Awnal&rb^ clxxxui, 290 — 
S16)-’—^By acting with sodium amalgam on a solution of diaceton- 
aminc hydrochloride in a mixture of aqueous ammonia and alcohol, 
dicuietonalhamw^ OeHisOlT, is produced. The free base is a liquid 
which is soluble in water, has a slight ammoniacal smell, and an 
aromatic alkaline taste ; it boils at 174—175®. Its hydrochloride 
' forms a syrupy liquid, and the platinochloride, which is readily soluble 
in hot water, forms orange-coloured trieHnic crystals ( 0 eB[i 6 OjNr{jH 01)2 
PtOIi. The normal oxalate forms microscopic prisms, and the acid 
salt crystallises in small plates. When carbon dioxide is passed into 
a solution of the base in ether, a white precipitate is obtained, crystal¬ 
lising &om water in small plates or needles, which seem to be an acid 
carbonate. 

When a solution of tnacetonamine in dilute alcohol- is treated with 
sodium amalgam, it is converted into tHcuietoncdhcmme^ OoHi^OlS’, and 
the isomeric p8e^ldotHa^etonalhamine, The latter is but sparingly 
soluble in water and ether, and crystallises, from a hot alcoholic solu¬ 
tion on cooling. It melts at about 180®, and slowly sublimes. The 
platinum salt forms rhombic crystals (O 0 Hi 9 ON.HOl) 2 PtOl 4 -f- 5 H 2 O. 

Triacetonalkamine ciystallises from hot water in probably quadratic 
ootohedrons, and bae a slightly sweet and burning taste. It melts at 
128*5°, but begins to sublime at 100®. The hydrochloride crystallises 
from hot water in needles or plates. Its platinum double salt is freely 
soluble in water, sparingly in alcohol, and not in ether, and is an¬ 
hydrous. 0. S. 

A tlew PlatixLuni Salt contaming two Ammoninrd Bases. 
By W. Heietz (Idd)ig*s Annalen, clxxxiii, 317—320). — This salt, 
which was obtained accidentally in preparing the preceding compound, 
is formed when equivalent quantities of the platinochlorides of tri- 
acetonamine and triacetonalkamine are dissolved in water, and forms 
quadratic plates. 0. 

^searches on Essence of Turpentine. By G. Papasogli 
(Gazzeita chiimoa italiana, vi, 538—542).—^The author finds that 
.essence of turpentine has not the propei^ty of converting oxygen into 
ozone as generally supposed, hut on the contrary ozone is decomposed 
by contact with it. It possesses, however, the property of absorbing 
both oxygen and nitrogen almost equally. 

Sodium, when placed in essence of turpenfane in contact with the 
air, gradually disappears, and is replaced by a transparent substance 
of a dark maroon colour insoluble in the turpentine, the excess of 
lattOT lemaming tmeiianged. Tiie dari-ooloored substance, after 
of unattacked -sodium had been removed. Was freed from 
as far as possible by pressure, and dissolved in water. On 
1 Isaare^Wlyneu^ this solution with nitric acid, and adding lead 
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acetate, a precipitate was obtained, wbich, after being washed with 
alcohol, was suspended in water and decomposed by hydrogen sulphide. 
The precipitate was then exhausted with boiling water, and the solu¬ 
tion evaporated, when it yielded a small quantity of an acid crystallis¬ 
ing in long needles of a dark red colour. This is only slightly soluble 
in cold water, but very soluble in alcohol and ether. It melts at 9.7®. 
The quantity obtained was too small to permit of analysis, and it was 
found that -file salte formed with the alkali-metals were not crystalline 
and very soluble in water.. 

The ordinary liquid tetrahromo^terebenthene, CioH^Br^, was dis¬ 
solved in ether and submitted to the action of metallic sodium; 
saline crusts were formed on the surface of the metal which, when 
removed and washed with ether, were found to consist of sodium 
bromide and a body of resinous aspect, insoluble in water, alcohol, 
ether, and benzene, but very solnble in chloroform. As on analysis, it 
■was found to contain about 70 per cent, bromine, the author considers 
it to be a solid modification of the tetrahromo-derivative, OioHi 2 Br 4 . 
The ethereal solution, on further treatment with sodium, yielded a 
bright yellow brominated compound insoluble in all ordinary solvents. 

Terehenthene hyd/rochloride, —It is known that when hydrochloric acid 
is passed into essence of turpentine, two different modifications of the 
compound, OioHjeHOl, are obtained according to the temperature a.t 
which the operation takes place, the solid modification being formed at 
0®, and the liquid at 100®. The author finds that if the essence is 
quite pure, the solid modification may be obtained at 15®, but if it con¬ 
tains the smallest quantity of altered turpentine the liquid gradually 
acquires a brown tint, and ultimately becomes quit© black if much 
impurity is present. This reaction may be taken advantage of to 
ascertain the purity of the turpentine. The first product of the action 
of chlorine on the hydrochloride is monochloroierehme Jiyd/rochloride^ 
OioHisCl.HOL It melts at 107®, and may be crystallised from alcohol. 
The corresponding bromine-derivative m.elts at 80®. 0.^ E. O'. 

Cmnol. By E. Paterno aud P.^ Spioa (^Oazsietta chimica 
vi, 535—537).—The oumol was prepared from the cumene (isopropyl¬ 
benzene) from cumic acid, by converting it into potassium cumeno- 
sulphonate, and fusing it with potassium hydra^ in the usual mannor. 
The crude oily product which separates on acidifying the solution of 
the fused mass, was separated from the water which it obstinately re¬ 
tains, and purified by fractional distillation. Oumol, 0<jH4C€aHY).OH, 
crystallises in colourless needles, which melt at (31®, It boils at 228*2 
—229’2® (cor.) at a pressure of 758T8 (cor. to 0®). The methyl 
derivative, was prepared by heating a solution of 

equal molecular weights of oumol and potassium hydrate in methyl 
alcohol, with a slight excess of methyl iodide. It is a colourless 
highly refractive liquid, which possesses an odour recalling that of 
aniseed. Its specific gravity at 0° is 0*962, and it boils at 212— 
213® (cor.) under a pressure of 768*04. The acetyl derivative, 
06 H 4 ( 03 H 7 ). 008 H 30 , was obtained by acting on cumol witli ©xoosb of 
acetyl chloride. Its specific gravity at 0® is 1*026, and it boils at 244 
—244*5® (cor.) under a pressure of 766*27, 
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In order to ascertain tlie constitotion of the cnmol prepared in the 
manner above described, its methyl-derivative was submitted to oxida¬ 
tion by a mixture of potassium bichromate and sulphuric acid. A 
small quantity of an acid was obtained which from its fusing point 
appeared to be anisic acid. If this is confirmed, the cumol must be 
a para-derivative of benzene. The authors intend continuing their 
researches on this substance, and also on the corresponding cumol from 
propylbenzene; which hydrocarbon appears to yield two isomeric sul- 
phonic acids. O. E. Or* 

Crystallo-optical Investigation of certain Oamplior Deriva¬ 
tives. By Y. Zephakovich {Ohem. Oentr.^ 1876, 260).—1. 0am- 
phoric acid, CioHisOa. 2. Oxycampboric acid, 09 B[i 2 O 6 . 3. In different 

compoimd, 0 flHi 2 O 2 - 4. Hydroxycamphororonic acid, OgHuOe. 5. Pime- 
lic acid, O 7 H 12 O 4 . 6 . Acid lead sulphocampborate, Oi 8 H 3 oPbS 20 i 2 . 4 H 20 . 

ISTos. 1 to 3 form monoclmic, Nos. 4 and 5 triclinic crystals. No. 2 
is dimorphous, being monoclinic in both forms; the former differ in 
optical properties, and in cleavage. M. M. P. M. 


Orthodinitro-compoimds. By Attg. Latjbbnhbimeb (Deut 
Gherifu Oes. JBer., ix, 1826, 1827).—^The action of ammonia on dinitro- 
ehlorobenzene (that obtained by the nitration of metachloronitroben- 
zene) yields nitrite of ammonia and chloronitraniline, which, when 
purified, crystallises in long thin yellow plates, melting at 123*5®. On 
decomposiinon with ethyl nitrite, it yielded a paranitroohlorobenzene, 
melting at 83°, which on reduction with zinc and hydrochloric acid, 
gives chloraniKne meltiug at 69*5°. 

This would give to the following bodies the subjoined constitu¬ 
tions :- 


ITitro-m-chloro- 
• nitmbenzene. 

€1 


NO, 


Ohlorotiitram- 

line. 

m. p. 1S3-5® 

ca 

NOa 


Cbloponitrodi- 

phenylamine. 


01 



Oliloromtapo- 

phenoL 

m, p, 33*7° and 38*9®. 
01 

NO, 


This chloronitraniline is identical with that prepared by W. Koemer, 
and by Beilstein and Elurbatow iTOm paranitrometadichlorobenzene. 

^ Prom the reactions of ammonia on nitro-m-bromonitrobenzene, and 
nitro-m-cbloronitrobenzene (in which the nitrb-gioups stand in the 
ozthopK^itive to one another), the anther infers that this position is 
necessary for the reaction, especially as in the meto- and para-halogen 
oompound, such reactions had not been noticed. 

When orthodinitrobenzene is heated with dilute caustic soda, it dis¬ 
solve, with evolution of ammonia, forming sodium nitrate, and the 
sodium-derivative of orthodinitrophenoL The nitrophenol (prepared 
the barium-salt) was yellow, aud melted at 44 * 8 °, and 

in a current of steam. 

• l^^above i^cts point to the conclusion that all orthodinitro-com- 
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pounds yield, on Heating witH caustic soda, a pHenol and nitrite o£ 
sodium, and wHen treated witH alcohol and ammonia, an amido-com- 
pound and nitrite of ammonia. 0. L. F. 

Benzenesulplxonlc Acid and its Derivatives. By H. Lim- 
PBIOHT (Deut Ghefn. Oes. Ber., ix, 1858—^1868).—The author is at 
present engaged in a study of the bromobenzenesulphonic acids, and 
has followed Nolting’s process, viz., treating with bromine the silver 
salts of benzenesulphonic, ortho-, meta-, and parabromobenzenesul- 
phonic, metanitrobenzenesulphonio, and ortho-, meta-, and paramido- 
benzenesulphonic acids. The silver salts were made by neutralising the 
respective acids with silver carbonate, and shaking the filtered solutions 
with bromine as long as a precipitate of silver bromide was formed. 

Metahromohenz&riesulphomo Acid .—The silver salt of the acid prepared 
by the process already described was converted into the barium salt, 
which was recrystallised, conveirted into the chloride and then into the 
amide, and in no case was there a trace of ortho- or para-acid formed. 
The silver salt of this acid, again treated with bromine, gave three 
acids, which were separated by fractional crystallisation of their barium 
salts ; (1.) Barium me^tadibromobenzenesulphonate, which is the most 
abundant, crystallises in the well known hard needles : (2.) The 

. SOsH 

barium salt of jparadibromobenzenesulphonic acid, ^ i ^ crystal- 

lises in long, concentrically-grouped needles. The corresponding chlo¬ 
ride melts at 71®; the amide at 193®. The salts resemble those of the 
meta-add. (3.) The barium salt of ar^Aodibromobenzenesulphonicaoid, 
SO3H 

C l , is found in small quantity only, and is very difficult to 

r 

separate from the other two. The corresponding acid, whose amide 
melts at 167®, is identical with the acid which Goslich obtained by 
acting on parabromobenzenesulphonic acid with bromine, so that it 
must have the constitution just given. 

Orthodihromohenzenemlphonio acid was prepared by treating para- 
bromobenzenesnlphonio acid with bromine. It crystallises in needles 
with three molecules of water, and melts at 57—58®. The potassium, 
ammonium, and silver salts crystallise in needles, and are anhydrous. 
The calcium salt is alsoanhydrous, and crystallises in plates. The barium 
and lead salts are difficult to dissolve, and crystallise with 2HaO. The 
chloride melts at 31® and the amide at 170®. The acid was boiled with 

fNOa 

nitric acid, and gave mtrodihromohenzenesulphomc add, 06 H 2 < Br® 

ISO JEL 

The potassium and ammonium salts are anhydrous and yellow; the 
barium and lead salts contain SH^O, and the calcium salt 4, or 6H»0. 
The chloride melts at 98—99®, and the amide at 210—211®. 

TnhromohenzeaesuT/phonic acid was prepared from the silver salt of 
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the dihrominated acid just described. The barium salt crystallises 
with 3 and with 5 molecules of water; the chloride melts at 120—121® 
and the amide at 152°. 


Orthobromobenzene sulphonate of silver, when treated with bromine 
gave a mixture of two dihrimwhe^zenesulplionio acids, which were 
separated by means of their chlorides. The first, probably the para- 
acid, gave a chloride melting at 71°, and an amide melting at 192°, 
while the chloride of the second melted at 97—98°, and the amide at 
252°. 

The silver salt of nitrobenzenesulphonio acid, CeH 4 (]Sr 02 )S 03 H, 
remained unchanged when treated with bromine. Silver paramido- 
henssenesulphonale^ on similar treatment, yielded only tribromani- 
line. The or^Ao-salt also gave tribromaniline, but yielded besides an 
acid which was proved by analysis to be bromobenzenesulphuric acid. 
The meta^CLoid, when its silver salt is treated with bromine, gives a 
beautiful violet colour. A precipitate is formed consisting of dibromo- 
metamidobenzenesulphonio aci^ unchanged amidobenzenesulphonic 
acid, and silver bromide. The blue colouring matter was extracted 
from the evaporated liquid with alcohol. It is amorphous, and dis¬ 
solves with an intense violet colour in water and in alcohol, but is 
insoluble in ether. The colour is destroyed by tin and hydrocbloric 
acid, but reappears on careful addition of bromine. The blue sub¬ 
stance is an acid : it decomposes carbonates, forming non-crystalline 
deep-blue salts. It appears to be a mixture of two dibrominated amido- 
benzenesuiphurio acids, but must also, from its decomposition-produot, 
contain tri- and teirabromo-acids. The dry acid appears on analysis 
to have the formula 0 sH 8 Br 2 (NH 2 )S 03 H. Nitrogen trioxide converted 
it into the di-azo-compound, which, with alcohol, was decomposed into 
an acid the barium salt of which was analysed. It had the formula 
0 «HBr 4 S 03 H. The bromiue by theory is 59 per cent., that found 
4i8‘3 per cent. On recrystallisation of the barium salt the percentage 
of barium rose to that required for a tribromo-acid. The diazo-acid, 
when decomposed with hydrohromio acid gave a tribromo-acid the 
barium salt of which had a violet-colour. 


The author has prepared a number of the salts of the mirometa^ 
hranwhenz&neBuJphonic add discovered by Bemthsen, and studied by 

SOsH 


Alfred Thomas. Its formula is^^® 


The potassium and 


ammonium salts are yellow and contain no water. The barium and 
lead salts^ crystallise in yellow needles with 3 H 2 O; the calcium salt is 
nearly white and contains 6 H 2 O. The silver salt crystallises in delicate 
white needles with IIH 2 O; the chloride melts at 83°, and the amide 
at 169—^170®. The amido^add obtained by reducing the one just 
described with tin and hydrochloric acid, forms large white con- 
cesntricsally gronped needles; 100 grams of water at 22 ° dissolve 0*579 
gram. The potassium salt crystallises in anhydrous prisms; the 
. i^t in warts with 1’5 £ 20 , and the lead salt in needles with 
i SfeOi; Whm treated with hydriodic acid the amido-acid is converted 
Safe add. The amide-, and, consequently. 
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the iiitro-groTip mtist occjupj either the position 1 or 6, To decide 
this^ the amido-aoid was converted into the diazo-compound, which on 
treatment with hydrobromic acid, gave dihromohenizenesulphonic acid. 
Its potassium and barium salts, and the chloride and amide were pre¬ 
pared. The chloride melted at 70*5, and the amide at 197®. It is 
therefore the well-lcQOwii paradibromobenzenesulphonic acid of the 
SOyH 

formula 

8 5 1 

NitroamidohenzenesuT^Twnic acid, 06H3(NH2)(N02).S03H, was pre¬ 
pared by heating the nitrobromo-acid to 130® with alcoholic ammonia, 
and crystallises in easily soluble yellow needles. Its barium salt 
crystallised with 1 ^H 20 . W. Ei. 

Nitrodeiivatives of Salicylic Aldehyde. By Gt . Mazzara 
(^Oasszetta chimica italiana, vi, 460—461).—On boiling salicylic alde¬ 
hyde with 3 parts of nitric acid diluted with twice its volume of water, 
an oil is obtained which solidifies to a crystalline mass on cooling. 
This consists of two isomeric mononitroderivatives which were sepa¬ 
rated by taking advantage of the difterence in solubility of their 
barium compounds. The less soluble salt crystallises with two mole¬ 
cules of water in beautiful yeDowish-red prisms, and the nitroderiva- 
tive separated from it, in small yeUow prisms melting at 105—^107°. 
The more soluble barium compound crystallises in yellow prisms con¬ 
taining at least 6 mols. of water: the corresponding nitro-compound 
forms needles which melt at 123—125®. Both the barium salts lose 
•their water of crystallisation below 100®. The author also states that 
when the dichlorooresol produced by the action of phosphorus per- 
ohloride on the aldehyde is treated with sodium or potassium ethylate^ 
salicylic aldehyde is regenerated. O. E. G. 

Researches on the Naphthalene Group. By 0. Liebeemann 
{IdMg^s Annalen, clxxxiii, 225—^275).—Erlenmeyer in 1866, was the 
first to express the constitution of naphthalene by what may be termed 
a benzene-formula, viz.; 


H H H H 

0=s0-^0 = 0-^0=:C 



Graebe’s experiments which followed supported this view. Naph¬ 
thalene is thus regarded as a double benzene in which two carbon- 
atoms are common to both benzene groups. The combination of. this 
view with those of Kekule for the benzene derivatives, received most 
satisfactory support from the results obtained by Merz, with the two 
isomeric naphthalene-monosulphonic acids with their isomeric trans¬ 
formation products, and more recently still from the experiments of 
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Axonlieim, in tlie course of 'wlxicli lie efEected tlie syntliesis of naphtlia* 
lene from plienylbutyiene. Tke investigations here described were 
nndertahen for ihe purpose of throwing additional light on the above 
sulgect, and to efBect, if possible, a solution of the question of the 
theoretical constitation of naphthalene. 

In Brlenmeyer and Graebe’s formxila, as Merz has shown, there are 
two ways in which a substituting atom or atomic group may enter 
naphthalene: 

I I 

O 0 


ni & in 

YY 

I I 


Either one of the four hydrogen-atoms under I, or one of the four 
under II can be replaced. Thus in the two isomeric naphthalene 
sulpho-aoids distinguished as a and /3, the sulphuryl group of the 
one must occupy the position I, and that of tjje other the position II. 
But which of them has the sulphuryl group in the position I or II is 
not yet definitely known. Up to this time the mono-substitution 
products of naphthalene have only been separated into two classes, in 
one of which (a) the substituting group or element takes up the same 
position as the sulphuryl-gronp in the so-called a-naphthalene sulpho- 
acid, whilst the |S-substitution-produets are represented by the ^-sul- 
pho-acid. In compounds not arising from the sulpho-acids, . the 
demonstration of the a or position is effected by transformations. 
Thus nitronaphthalene and the naphthylamine obtained from it belong 
to the flc-group, because the latter compound, by means of the diazo- 
reaction,^ is convertible into a-naphthol (Ghiess) ; and bromonaph- 
thalene is the a-compound, because when treated with sodium and 
chloro-carbonic ether it passes into the a-naphthoic acid (Bghis). 
Whilst some ^t-products are obtainable directly from naphthalene, the 
hitherto known jS-deiivatives are conversion-products of the j8-sulpho- 
acid, and are never obtained jfrom naphth^ene by direct reactions. 
The ^-derivatives, however, are not numerous. The object of the 
followi^ investigations was to increase the number of "^ese latter 
deafivatives from other starting points than the sulpho-acid, and further 
to examine the isomeric disubstitution-products, in order to fix the 
ex^t place in naphthalene which has hitherto been termed a. The 
problem can be solved by taking any naphthalene disubstitution- 
pFoduct in which both substitution-groups (substituents) (1) are con¬ 
tained in the same benzene group; (2) both exist in the a or both in 
the 0 position, and the relative position of the two substituents is 
known. 

■ ? Supposing the latter to be 1 : 2, then the substitution has taken 

■ on the carbon atoms II; if 1; 4, the substituents will be on the 

; I. la this case the position 1 ; 8 is excluded. 
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Kiotlier, with the author, hrominated acetonaphthalide, obtaining 
.,^NH.C 3 H 30 

bromacetonaphthaUde, OioHe , and proved that the bromine 

'\^Br 

atom represented an a-hydrogen atom, to which, category the atom 
represented by the acetamide group also belonged. 

JBjxperimenbs to determine the opposition, — NitracetonaphthaUde, 

OioHe . For the preparation of large quantities of aceto- 


naphthalide it was found advantageous to treat naphthylamine for a 
long time with boiling glacial acetic acid. 400 grams of naphthylamine 
were boiled uninterruptedly for four to five days in retort with inverted 
condenser with 600 grams of glacial acetic acid. The mass obtained 
on cooling was rubbed up with water, washed, and recrystallised from 
boiling water. The melting point of the pure substance is 169°. To 
obtain nitracetonaphthalide, a cold saturated solution of acetonaph- 
thalide in glacial acetic acid was mixed with pure fuming nitric acid 
in the proportion of one part of the nitric acid to three parts of acet- 
naphthalide. The cold mixture was allowed to stand for eighteen 
hours. The required body is found partly as a crystalline crust at the 
bottom of the vessel, partly in the acetic-acid solution. Only that 
found crystallised was taken to avoid impurity; and this was purified 
by recrystallising fipom glacial acetic acid. The nitracetonaphthalide 
contained in the acetic mother-liquors, and precipitable therefrom by 
water, was afterwards used for preparing dinitracetonaphthalide. 

The nitracetonaphthalide crystallised between 1?0—172°, nearly 
agreeing with the results of Andreoni and Biedermann. On closer 
examination it was, however, found that this substance was actually 
a mixture of two isomeric nitracetonaphthalides, possessing nearly 
the same solubility and a common melting point of 171°. These 
isomerides yield two isomeric nitronaphthols, one of which melts at 
164°, the other, obtained in small quantity only, at 128°. An endeavour 
was made to convert the aceto-compounds into nitronaphthylamine 
and here to effect a separation. It was, however, only found possible 
to obtain pure that nitronaphthylamine which is contained in largest 
quantity and corresponds with the nitronaphthol melting at 164°. 
The nitronaphthylamine occurring in largest quantity, with its deri¬ 
vatives, is marked a, the other |S. 


a-NitronapMhylamine ,—Prepared by heating an alcoholic solution 
of 4 parts by weight of nitracetonaphthalide with from 1 to IJ parts 
of solid potassium hydrate, to gentle boiling for an hour with inverted 
condenser: 


OioHa 




k:,o.h=:02H30.ok + 


OioHs 


e^NitronaphthylamiTbe ,—This body crystallises in thin, orange- 
coloured needles. The melting point is about 191°, It has great 
tinctorial power for wool, colouring it a fine orange-yellow. It dis¬ 
solves with great difficulty in water, with less difficulty in alcohol and 
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acetic acid. Its basic character is nearly lost by the presence o£ the 
nitro-groTip. It dissolves on warming with acids more easily than in 
pure water, bnt is reprecipitated unaltered on cooling. Beilstein and 
Knhlberg obtained a nitronaphthylamine by partial reduction of the 
dinitronaphthalene melting at 212®. This is an isomeride, comsisting 
of shining red crystals, melting at 118® to 119® and forming salts. 

^•Nitrona^Mhylamine is contained, together with the a-isomeride, 
in the mother-liquors left on recrystallising the latter body from 
alcohol. It could not be got quite pure. It was found to melt at 
about 158® and to resemble the a-componnd closely. 

NUroncupJithalevie from a^rdtronojfphthylam^ —^Titrous acid vapours 
are passed into a well-cooled mixture of a-nitronaphthylamine and 
some dilute sulphuric acid. * The solution is filtered quickly into a 
large quantity of alcohol, and this is boiled till no more nitrogen is 
given off. The alcohol is distilled off and replaced by water. The 
oil obtained solidifies after some days. The mass is reerystallised 
from alcohol. The *body forma long, yellowish needles. It is identical 
with the ordinary a-nitronaphthalene melting , at 58®. By reduction 
with acetic acid and iron filings it was converted into a-naphthyl- 
amine melting at 4i9’5®. It is therefore proved that the nitro-group in 
o^nitronaphthalene is in the tx-position, and hence the body is thus 

constituted, CioHs 

'^NH2(a) 

the nitration of aceto-naphthaJide the same hydrogen in replaced by 
the nitro-group as is replaced by bromine in brominating the same 
body. 

The Diazo^reacUorb wilh —^This body was ob¬ 

tained not quite pure and only in small quantity. It was treated with 
nitrous acid aud the product reerystallised from alcohol, wheu long, 
thin needles were obtained melting at 199®. By boiling with sodium 
hydrate solution, ammonia and /3-nitronaphthol were obtained. The 
crystals on analysis did not give very satisfactory results, but these 
pointed to a probability of their consisting of either a dinitrazo- 


In the production of fhe chief product of 


oxynaphthalene. 


CxoHeCNOs)— 


, or of a double compoutxd of this 


CitJBTeCK-O*)— 

•with nitronaphthol, [Ci9H6(I^02)]KaO •+• CioHe(NOa)OH. The latter 
agreed best with re^ts obtained, and, as aboye-mentioned, j3-nitro- 
naphthd was obtained by boiling with soda^ Further experiments 
with larger quantities demonstrated the extreme difficulty of ohtaiuihg 
even very small quantities of the jS-mtronaphihalene, 

of Jt^itraaeiiOTmjphthcil^^ —This body was tteated ■with 
granulated tin and hydrochloric acid, and the product obtained was 
dissolved, after draining, in boiling water, and sulphuretted hydrogen 
was passed through the solution. After filtering from the tin sul¬ 
phide, the filtrate is excluded from the air to prevent decomposition, 
which would otherwise take place, ■with violet coloration. On oool- 

^^TH-GOCHs. 
of msddacetma^hthalide, CioHe 

the sdlutlbh in long, white needles. 
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/^..-05TH.02H30\ 

Ohromate of AmidocboetonouphtTialide. I OioHe ] HaOr^OT. —- 

\ J 2 

Precipitated by potassium bichromate from tolerably dilute solu¬ 
tions of the hydrochloride. RecrystalHsed from water, it appears in 
orange-yellow needles. 

Pieraie of AmidMdionwpMTw^^ OioHs .—Preci- 

'-\NHa.0eHa(N02)3.OH 

pitated by picric acid from dilute solutions of the hydrochloride. 
Crystallises from boiling water in beautiful yellow needles. 

"ISTHa 


Na(pt%yleitiedia7mn6, OioHe 


ISTHa 


“Obtained by boiling hydrochloride of 


amidoacetonaphthalide with dilute sodium hydrate solution, whereby 
the acetyl-group in the former suffers decomposition. 

Na/pMli^Tenediamine‘lhyd/roeTil^ride,Gx^Q .—When the acid solu- 


"hoi 


tion of amidoacetonaphthalide is evaporated and crystallised, this body 
remains in the mother-liquors, from which it may be precipitated by 
strong hydrochloric acid. 

As no difference could be remarked between the salts of naphthylene- 
diamine thus obtained and those obtained by direct reduction of ct-nitro- 
naphthylamine with tin and hydrochloric acid, it is concluded that 
the former are a-compounds. 

Naphthoquinone, CwHeOa,—-A solution of the hydrochloride of the 
a-naphthylenediamine was introduced into a large retort, with inverted 
condenser and drop-funnel containing a one or two per cent, aqueous 
chromic acid solution. This was gradually allowed to drop into the 
boiling contents of the retort. The yield is from 50 to 60 per cent. 
The quinone distils over in the vapour of water and crystallises in 
yellow prisms, which may be pnrified by recrystallisation from alcohol. 
The body is soluble in ether, alcohol, and glacial acetic acid; slightly 
soluble in water, and easily volatile in the vapour of water; melts at 
125® 5 wheu obtained as above, it was found to agree in properties, 
Aoi, with the naphthoquinone obtained by Groves. Groves uses a con¬ 
centrated chromic acid solution and gets a very small yield of naphtho¬ 
quinone. The author uses at most a one per cent, solution and 
obtains a purer and more abundant product. The reaction is as 
follows:—" 


OloHe 


ISTaplitlioquinozie. 


4 " 2O3 Na “f- 2SC20 4 “ OioHeOa. 


ISTaphthoquinone was now treated with a large excess of nitric acid - 
and heated on the water-bath to dryness. The white crystalline mass 
on sublimation yielded needles of phthalic acid, melting at 129®, This 
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teaches that both oxygen atoms in naphthoquinone belong to the same 
benzene group. 

a- (md ^-NitronapMTtols ,—^As it is yet uncertain whether several 
phenylenediamines may not be capable of yielding quinones, the 
attempt was made, for the purpose of fixing the constitution of 
naphthoquinone, to find another method of preparing this body. 
Mtronaphthol obtainable from nitracetonaphthalide was converted 
into amidonaphthol, which forms a link between naphthylenediamine 
and naphthohydroquinone, and must therefore be convertible into 
naphthoquinone: 



Kapbthylenediamme. 


OioHs 


AmidonaphthoL 



Kaphthohydroquinone. 


As already mentioned, nitracetonaphthalide boiled with sodium 
hydrate solution yields a product consisting of cc-nitronaphthol melt¬ 
ing at 164^, and containing also a small quantity of jS-nitronaphthol 
melting at 128®. 

The two are easily separated, the latter being with difficuliy soluble 
in alcohol; the mixture is therefore extracted with cold spirit of wine, 
and the residue recrystallised. The ^-nitronaphthol (m. p. = 128°) 
crystallises thus in long, narrow leaflets. Better still, the two iso- 
merides may be separated by boiling water, in which the low-melting 
isomeride is slightly soluble, whereas the high-melting one is very 
soluble. The solution on cooling yields a mass of yellow needles 
melting at 164°. A second recrystallisation renders the products 
quite pure. 

.NO, 

a^NiironapMkol^ HeCioX .—Easily soluble in alcohol and glacial 

OH 

acetic acid. Crystallises in fine-tangled needle-shaped crystals. In re- 
crystallising from water, what remains dissolved in the mother-liquors 
is almost completely separated by addition of a few drops of hydro¬ 
chloric add. Melting point 164°. 

.NO, 

^--NitronapMholy .—Melting point 128°. Narrow greenish- 

yellow leaves, i^ringly soluble in dilute alcohol, still less soluble in 
water. 

^ ^^Nitfxm.apMhol-ammomum ,—Crystallises from hot, aqueous solu¬ 
tions in orange-red needles. 

.NO, 

SH,©.—Shining red needles, 

BeOiZ 

. ^ no® lose w^r and become brownish-red. 
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a~Amidona^7ithol-7iydroc7iloridey HeOiox . — a - Nitronaphthol 

^OH 

was treated with, tin and hydroclilorio acid, when the crystallised 
stannous chloride was obtained. This was dissolved in water, the tin 
thrown down by sulphuretted hydrogen, the solution filtered and con¬ 
centrated, and the hydrochloride precipitated by dry hydrochloric acid 
gas. The salt forms white needles and is very soluble in water. Its 
solution colours pine-wood orange, and the damp salt soon becomes 
violet. In a large number of reactions the a-compound always gives 
na^hihoquinone, whilst the j8-compound does not furnish a trace. 

^’-Amidonaphthol hydrochloride ,—^Prepared like the a-compound. It 
crystallises in broad, white leaflets. Its solution also reddens pine 
wood. Shaken up with air and alkalis, it becomes of a grass-green 
colour. The a-compound becomes of a dirty green, soon changing 
into yellow. 

^-Amidona^htholjpicrate, HeOio^ . 0 eH 2 (N 02 ) 30 H, is precipitated 

OHC 

from dilute solutions of the hydrochloride by picric acid as a yellow 
crystalline powder. 

Oonversion of a- and ^-Nitroncuphthol into Dinitronajphthol ,—It has 
been already shown that in a-nitronaphthol (164®) both the ]Sr02 and 
OH groups are in the a-position and exist in one and the same benzene- 
group. (Proved by the oxidation of naphthoquinone to phthalic acid.) 

So far with /3-nitronaphthol, only the position of the OH group (a) 
has been dete3miined. It might be expected that the 1702 group would 
exist in the same benzene group, whereby, on account of the iso¬ 
merism of the a-nitronaphthol, only one of the jS-positions could be 
taken up. Both possibilities were demonstrated ^ j6-nitronaphthol 
could be converted into the already known dinitronaphthol. This was 
actually effected by boiling the solution of jS-nitronaphthol in alcohol 
with double the calculated quantity of nitric acid theoretically re¬ 
quired. On cooling the dinitro-compound crystallises out in prismatic 
needles, having the appearance of dmitronaphthol and melting at 1S8®. 
Confirmed by analysis. 

OxoH5(H02)20. 

Cal(dvm^diwUroiicuphtho\ vOa H- 4 H 2 O.—^The salt is 

OaoH6(H02)20''^ ■ 

orange-red, but becomes scarlet when deprived of its water of crystal¬ 
lisation. 

The identily of the dinitronaphthol obtained from the /3-nitro¬ 
naphthol with the known a-dinitronaphthol was placed beyond doubt 
by its conversion in phthalic acid after several evaporations on the. 
water-bath with nitric acid. 

Theoretical considerations of the foregoing .—^It has been shown that 
a-nitronaphthylamine, by replacement of NTHa by H, gives ordinary 
o-nitronaphthalene. a-nitronaphthol can be formed from this sam^ 
nitronaphthylamine. The nitro-group in this a-nitronaphthol must 
therefore be in the a position, whilst the hydroxyl-group, which repre¬ 
sents the amido-group of the o-naphthylamine, ^kes up an a position. 
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For tMs reason also both, amido-gronps of the ix-naphthylene diamine 
and both substituents in the ee-amidonaphthol are in a. positions. The 
formation of naphthoquinone from the two naphthylene diamines by 
oxidation is easily explained as an interchange, no alteration in posi¬ 
tion of the substituents taking place. The oxidation in the next place 
only coverts the amido- into imido-groups. 

-b O = X< I + HaO, 








■ira;, 



By reaction with water theimidogen groups then take up an atom of 
oxygen, e.g., ^ 

+ HaO = 'h,Oio<^^ + 


When a-amidonaphtliol is treated with nitrous acsid, the amido 
group is replaced by hydroxyl, and naphthohydroquinone is produced, 
which in presence of. nitrogen oxides passes into naphthoquinone. The 
oxygen-atoms of naphthoquinone must therefore be in ct positions. 
The oxidation of naphthoquinone to phthalio acid teaches further, that, 
both the above a positions, must belong to one and the same benzene 
group. The compounds so far discussed are formulated as follows :— 


a-nitronaphthylamme, O5H4.C4BD 






a-idtroiiaplitliol. 


00^4*04^3' 


/NOa(«) 


'^ira:s(a) 
(“) 


i\ —/S-sitronaphthol, CgH4.C4Hs<r 

^OH(a> N)H(a) 

.inaiOs) 

DH(«) 


^NOaCe) 

'o: 

—/ 3 -amidoiiftphtliol, 0*H^.C4H^ 

H(a) \0 

t-naphfhyleae-diamine, OeH4.04E[a^ 
naph&oqoinone, 
a-dinitronskphtliol, 

. a-mtcoso-naphthol, 


0 (|[H 4 , 04 H^VjrJCi. \u/ 

C*H^.C4Hai^^^ —/J-nitrosemaphthol, 

• % Ahgiracior.—IbB aboro equation in flie AnaeOeM-rp. 264 atmetB# tC 

iscaaikdm a msprint. Itsfeaaadsthus— » 






jm 

.i<i -ao. 
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ITaplitlioquiiLOiie is not regarded as an intermediate member between 
benzene-quinone and antbraquinone so mucli as a body very closely 
related to benzene-qainone, Wo very similar classes of compounds 
springing from these two bodies—naphthoquinone and benzene- 
quinone. The two methods of regarding naphthoquinone are expressed 
as follows :— 


o 
<1 


CO 


and 




OH 


OH 


OH 


OO 


Naphthoquinoue. 


iSi 


O ^ 


cr-i a 

c o 

fV\ 

ai a 
Naphthalene. 


The latter formula would make it appear conceivable that naphtho¬ 
quinone could be formed from phthalate and famarate of calcium, 
according to the following scheme:— 


CO^O, COa-i-OH 

H*Oe<f >Ca + Oa/ || 

^oo-rO'^ ^cosT o: 


i 

!___ 


Oalcinm phthalate. 


a : oH 
Calcium fumarate. 


By heating a mixture of calcium phthalate and fumarate together, a 
completely negative result was, however, obtained, an oil being 
obtained in which no naphthoquinone could be discovered. 

The Isomeric ^-^ncephihylamine .—^The iS-mono-substitution products 
of naphthalene, with the exception of the sulpho-acid, are not directly 
derived from naphthalene, but from the sulpho-acid. Hence those 
members of the group not derivable from the sulpho-acid have hitherto 
not been prepared. The attempt has been made to prepare some of 
the more important of these, and thus to complete the group and 
obtain clearer theoretical views. 

Bromonitraeetona/phthalide was boOed with potash, with the follow¬ 
ing results :— 


>^NH.C 2 H 30 yOK 

HsOio^Br + 2K:0H = KO^HsO^ + 'NB, + HeOio^Br 

\ 3 srO 2 


Bromo-nitDracetonaphthiilide. 


Bromnitro-naphthol. 


Bromonitracetonaphthalide is obtained by nitrating bromaceto- 
naphthalide ; it is therefore known that the acetamide group as well 
as the bromine occupies the a-position. After the entrance of the nitro 
group all three substituents are contained in the same benzene group: 
hence the' nitro-group must occupy a 0-position, the two a-positions 
being occupied already. When pure acetonaphthalide is treated with 
bromine under carbon disulphide, bromacetonaphthalide is obtained, 
but an altogether new substance remains in the mother-liquors. 

VOL. XXXI. 2 s 
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✓Br 

BromoniiroTia^htTbylamine, HfiOio^NOa, forms long crystals, melting 

at 200® ; dissolYes easily in concentrated snlplinric acid; and the satu¬ 
rated solution after some time deposits colourless needles of tlie 
sulphate. 

Bromonitronaplitliylamine repeatedly evaporated on the water-bath 
with nitric acid (half strength) becomes oxidised, phthalic acid being 
formed. This decomposition proves that bromonitronaphthylamine has 
yNHa(a) 

the formula C 6 H 4 .H 04 .^Br(a) . 

^NOa(/S) 

Brom<mitrona^7ithalme^ liePiKiC • The previous compound is dis- 

^Br 


solved in concentrated sulphuric acid, and water gradually added till 
the solution changes from dark red to bright yellow, with separation of 
a precipitate. Into the well cooled solution nitrous acid is then 
passed to saturation, and afterwards gradually double the volume of ab¬ 
solute alcohol is added. The powerful action taking place is moderated 
by cooling, and the nitrous ether is then driven off on the water-bath. 
The bromonitronaphthalene is thus obtained in reddish needles, which 
are reerystalHsed from alcohol, and are then yellowish-white, and melt 
at 131—132®, dissolve easily in alcohol and ether, and sublime readily. 

/NO.(/3) 

The constitution is ♦ 

^Br(a) 

^-Naphthylamine^ C 10 H 7 .NH 2 .—It was not found possible to remove 
the bromine atom from bromonitronaphthalene without simultaneous 
reduction of the nitro group. By reduction of bromonitronaphthalene 
with granulated tin and dilute hydrochloric acid, the /J-uaphthylamine 
was obtained. It crystallises in nacreous plates, melting at 112® (the 
o-qompound melts at 50®). It has not the characteristic odour of the 
cjt-naphthylamine. Heitner with ferric chloride, chromic acid, chloride 
of lime, nor alcoholic solntion of nitrous acid and hydrochloric acid, is 
the tint obtained which characterises the a-base. The great differ¬ 
ences of melting point and crystallisation observed in the fit- and 
jS-naphthylamines is also observed quite analogously with the corre¬ 
sponding naphtholes. A useful indication for distinguishing between 
the compounds of the a- and ^-groups is the tendency possessed by 
the members of the former to exhibit colour reactions, a property quite 
wanting in those of the latter. 

fi^Bfapkihylamine SydrochZoride^ CioBCtNE^-HOI.—C olourless plates, 
very eai^y soluble in water and alcohol. 

^-NapMhylamiw Fla£inochloride^ —^Yellow 

plates, soluble in cold water. 

^--NapMJiylamtne SuIpJiate, (CioH 7 .NH 2 ) 2 .H 2 S 04 .—TTot easily soluble, 
so that sulphuric acid precipitates it from cold dilute solutions of the 
phk^rid^ J)?om hot water it crystallises in beautiful plates. Tl^e 
. is - quite soluble. This difference of solubility was used wiih 

success as a means of separating the isomeric salts. 
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^•Kaphthylcmmie Picrate. —Crystallises from liot water in long 
yellow needles, solnWe in alcohol, and melting at 195® with decom¬ 
position. 

^•^Acetoncuphthdlide, O 10 H 7 —.—^Melting point 132°. Shining 

CgSsO 

plates, resemhlins: benzoic acid. 

Conversion of ^-wiphthylamine into other p^derivcuHves. —The object of 
this research was to determine directly the ^-position of the newly 
discovered /5-naphthylamine. 

8 -Naphthol^ GioHtCOH), from /5-naphihylamine.—The latter was 
dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid, and water added till a thick 
paste was formed, and then, after well cooling, nitrons acid was 
passed through. Addition of alcohol and ether threw down the 
jS-diazonaphthalene sulphate in fine needles. From the cooled filtrate 
reddish plates separated, which were obtained white by solution in 
dilute soda-ley, precipitation with acid, and boiling with animal char¬ 
coal. Melting point = 122®. Wilh chloride of lime and ferric chloride 
the violet colour characteristic of a-naphthol did not appear, but only 
a faint yellowish tint. 

l3~JBromo7iajphthaleney CioH7.Br(^). —^A comparison of the melting 
points of the respective members of the a- and (3-groups shows that 
those of the former are considerably higher than those of the latter. 
It was therefore considered probable that the ^-bromonaphthalene, 
in contrast to the liquid a-compound, would probably be solid at 
ordinary temperatures. To prepare this body, the solution of the 
diazo-compound of (S-naphthylamine wsls treated with a solution of 
bromine in baromine water. Orange-yellow fiocks, consisting of ^oups 
of minute needles, then separated. This body is a perbromide, which 
slowly decomposes on drying. By boiling it with alcohol, and adding 
water, a semi-solid body is obtained, which must be pressed in blotting 
paper, and then distilled with steam. The distillate recrystallxsed 
from alcohol, yields colourless plates of the jS-bromonaphthalene, 
melting at 68 ®, and easily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform and 
benzol. 

Diazodaphthalene sulphate was boiled with 
strong hydrochloric acid. The crystalline mass obtained on cooling 
and standing was pressed, dissolved in alcohol, and then water added 
till turbidity began to appear; white plates crystallised out. Melting 
point = 61^. 

The following is a list of melting joints of the respective members of 
the a- and ^-groups, where it is oteervable that 12 in the i( 3 -group melt 
at higher temperatures than their neighbours in the a-grpup. 


Oijat.oi . 

a-JGfroup. 

liquid 

/S-Ghcoup. 

56“ (61, 63 ?) 


liquid 

37® 

69“ 

C,oH,CV . 

66 “ 

94® 

122 “ 

O 10 H 7 .002^5 . ..... 

liquid 

88 “ 

OioH7.0C2B[30 • • • • 

liqaid 

60“ 


2 s 2 
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o«Ghpoup. 

jS-Groiip. 

CioHt.SH. 

liquid 

137® 

OioHg.lSH,. 

50® 

112® 

O 2 H 3 O • • 

159® 

132“ 

<3ioHt.OO,H. 

161° 

181® 

OioBCr.OOOl . 

liqnid 

43® 

OioH,.ooim,_ 

204® 

192® 

OioB[7.00.C,H._ 

75® 

82° 

OioH,.SO,01. 

66® 

76® 


^0»(a) 

a ^-J} 4 niir 0 n(mMhalefnie, HeOio<r . — IHnitraoetonaplitlialide 

NO,0) 

waa boiled wifcb potassiiuBL bydiate, and tbus oonveTted into a-dimtaro- 
naphthol, the acetyl groap being thus removed. The amido groxip in. 
the dioitronaphthylamine was then replaced by hydrogen, so that a 
dinitrpnaphthalene remained, in which the position of the nitro-groups 
is the same as in the dinitronaphthol. The reactions axe as follows:— 


3sr< 


/ Nvh,< 


,0 (a) 

+ SEOS - KOaHaOj + RH* + H*Cio—NOs(a> 

^NOi(p). 


W <H («) 

CsHiir—NOj (a) + KOH = KOaHjOa + HgCia—NOg (a) 

'^NO* 03) \NOa 03) 


(a) 

C,Hia—NO, (a) + KOaH + Ha - 3H,.0 + HaOitfC 

^NOa (0) ^ 


Sinitroaoeionaphthalide, 


>^isrOa 


forms long yellow 


needles, inel&ig at 247*^. 

/OH 

a^DmiiroTiajpMholy —Bj boiling the above with sodium 

^iN'02 

hydrate solution the aceto-compound is decomposed, with evolution of 
ammonia, and acids added to the filtered liquid precipitate yellow 
fiocks, which by recrystallisation give the completely pure crystallised 
body. The sodium, calcium, and barium salts were very similar to 
those of the u-dinitronaphthcfi. 

/NHa ; 

JDiniirona^Mkqflcmtine, H50io^l?^02.—^DinitroacetonaphthaKde was 

heated in sealed tubes for three hours with alcoholic ammonia to 
The contents of the tube were reorystaUised from alcohol. 
ra^kcm^yeHow needles, melting at 2S5®. 
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Dinitrona^htJialene^ HeOioV .—^Dinitronaplitliylamiiie was dis- 

solved in concentrated snlplinric acid, and precipitated with water as a 
thick paste. ISTitrous acid was then passed throngh the solution till it 
became clear, and four to five times the volume of alcohol was 
gradually added. About half of the alcohol was then driven off on 
the water-bath, and water added to precipitate the compound. This, 
by repeated extraction with boiling dilute soda, and recrystallisatxon 
from dilute alcohol, with addition of animal charcoal, was obtained 
pure. Light yellowish, almost colourless needles, melting at 144°. 
This dinitroiiLaphthalene must therefore have a different constitution 
from the other two, melting respectively at 170° and 210.® 

W. S. 


Studies in the Anthraquinone-group. By Carl Libbermann 
(Idehig's Annalen, clxxxiii, 145—224).—Some portions of these re¬ 
searches, by the author, in conjunction with other chemists, have 
already appeared in abstract in this Journal, but it appears desirable, 
nevertheless, to abstract the present paper as it stands. 

OxYAOTHRAQTJiNONB. —This substance, one of the bye-products in the 
manufacture of alizarin, was first analysed by the author, who assigned 
to it the formula OuHaOb. It was at one time thought to be identical 
with" Schunck’s anthraflavic acid, but later researches have shown that 
this is a distinct body. Monoxyanthraquinone is formed from anthra- 
quinone-monosulphonic acid, and is converted by oxidation into 
alizarin; whereas anthraflavic acid is formed from a disulphonic acid, 
and is converted by fusion with potash into an isomeric purpurin 
(flavopurpurin). 

Oxyanthraquinone crystallises from hot alcoholic solution in yellow 
laminae or needles, and from glacial acetic acid in long silky needles. 
It does not melt at 285°, and sublimes at a higher temperature in 
lemon-yellow laminae. When heated with zinc-dust, it yields anthra¬ 
cene, and when warmed with fuming nitric acid, large quantities 
of phthalic acid. Its formula, deduced from numerous analyses, is 
OuHaOs. 

Oxyanthraquinone is very soluble in water. It dissolves in alkalis, 
forming reddish-yellow solutions; also in lime and baryta-water. Its 
solution in hot strong baryta-water deposits red crystals, which, after 
drying at 130®, have the composition represented by the formula 
(0i4H708)2Ba. It is insoluble in acidulated water. 

The a^fyUtxymjtcnmd of oxyanthi’aquinone crystallises from alcohol 
in small yellowish, matted needles, having the formula Oi 4 H« 7 ( 0 aH 3 O)O 3 . 

Oxyanthraquinone has also been obtained by several other reactions. 
Thus, Baeyer and Oaro obtained it by heating together phthalic anhy¬ 
dride, phenol, and strong sulphuric acid: 


yCO 00. 

+ 0,H.(OH) - HiO = 


Oxvauthraq uinone. 
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Trosolhta and tlie antlior obtained it by tbe action of nitrons acid 
on an alcoholic solution of alizarinamide: 

OMjS,|SHa + NOJE + Ha = OmHtIqh + + ^^5 

and it lias been obtained by Piscber and tbe antbor by beating an 
alkaline solution of alizarin with stannons obloride: 

CuH. j — O = OmHt I o®gr. 

Ohrysop1i4mio Acdd amd JSmodm, —^Tbese substances occur together 
in rbnbarb-root. They are extracted from tbe root by benzene, in 
wbicb, however, tbe emodin is less soluble than tbe acid. The two 
substances are separable by means of soda-ley, wbicb dissolves emodin 
with blood-red colour, but leaves cbrysophanic acid undissolved. 

JSmodin c^stallises best from glacial acetic acid in silky orange-red 
^edles, which melt at 246—^250 , and dissolve with cberry-red colour 
in weak ammonia. Its composition, as determined by analysis, agrees 
with tbe formula CisHwOs- 

Aee^Uemodin. —Emodin beated to 150—160® witb acetic anhydride 
in sealed tubes forms witb it a compound wbicb crystallises from 
excess of tbe anhydride in yellow needles, and from glacial acetic 
acid in laminae, melting at 179—^180®. Its composition agrees witb tbe 
formula of mowace^^-emodm, Ci 5 H 9 ( 02 H 80 ) 06 . 

A second acelyl-compound, formed by beating emodin to 175® 
witb acetic anhydride, crystallises from glacial acetic acid in yellow 
needles, melting at 190®. Its composition is that of triacetyhemodin. 

Neither of these compounds is dissolved or coloured by ammonia, 
but they are easily decomposed by potash, emodin being re-produced, 

Me^hylardhracene from Emodm, —^Emodin distilled witb zinc-dust 
yields a hydrocarbon, wbicb, from its behaviour witb oxidising agents, 
is proved to be a mixture of anthracene and metbylantbracene. Tbe 
hydrocarbon has not been actually separated into these substances; 
but when it is oxidised with chromic and acetic acids, it is converted 
into antbraqnmone and tbe following substance:— 

Anthraqum(m6-caTh<y^ Acid, Oi 4 H 702 , 002 H.—This body, formed as 
^tiat stated, is deposited from alcohol in small indistinct crystals 
agreeing in composition with the formula OisHsOa. It melts at 280®. 
Its reacidon witb zinc-dust in alkaline solution resembles that of 
anthiaquiiione, but tbe colour produced is more yellow than red. It 
sublimes at a high temperature, yielding a sublimate resembling 
an&r^uinone and soluble in ammonia. When beated witb sulphuric 
acid, it forms a sulpbonic acid, which, by fusion witb potash, yields 
abzarin. 

^^^oing facts show that emodin is tri4mjmethyl.ant7iraqu{none, 
Triaoel^^l-emodm is 
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Methylanllircioene from Ohrysophanic Acid. —Ohrysoplianic acid yields 
by distillatioii with zinc-dust a hydrocarbon very closely resembling* 
that obtained from enaodin, and melting at 199—200°. The hydro¬ 
carbon yields by oxidation anthraqninone-carbonio acid in every 
respect similar to the acid described above. 

MethylantTiraquinone. —^Methylanthracene is converted by oxidation 
with nitric acid into methylanthraqninone, a body subliming and 
crystallising from alcohol in yellow needles. 

.Hence it appears that the hydrocarbon from which chrysophanic 
acid is derived is methylanthracene, and the formula of chrysophanic 
acid must, therefore, be written OwHioO^, and not OuHsOi, as formerly 
proposed by Ghraebe and the author. 

Acebylchrysophanic Acid. —This body, as prepared by the author, 
forms small yellow laminae, melting at 202—204°, and agreeing in 
composition with the formula 0 i 5 H 8 ( 02 H 30 ) 204 . 

Chrysophanic acid must, therefore, be regarded as mebhyldioxy~ 
r CHs 

aiithraquinone, Oi 4 Hfi< (OH) 2 . It stands in precisely the same relation 

LO2 

to emodin as does alizarin to purpurin. 

-Hitbochrysopbanig Acid, Chbysammic Acid, and Ohbtsazin. —The 
substance formed by the action of nitiio acid on chrysophanic acid was 
at one time thought to be identical with chrysammic acid, but later 
researches have shown that such is not the case. 

Tctrcmitrochrysophan^ic Add. — Chrysophanic acid dissolves easily 
in nitric acid, and is converted thereby into a substance crystallising 
in .yellow needles, and agreeing in composition with the formula 
0 i 5 H 6 (hr 03 ) 404 . This body is nearly insoluble in cold, and sparingly 
soluble in boiling water. It is a strong a.cid, and forms salts differing 
very considerably from those of chrysammic acid. The nitro-chryso- 
phanates are much more easily soluble in water than the chrysam- 
xnates; they do not exhibit the metallic lustre of the latter; and they 
crystallise badly, 

SydrockrysamTmde. —^This body, formed by the action of reducing 
agents on chrysammic acid, was discovered by Sohnnck, who assigned 
to it the formula Ci 4 N’xaN 40 B. The author's analyses of the substance, 
as obtained by the reducing action of potassium sulphydrate, lead 
however to the formula 014 HI 21 T 404 , according to which hydro- 
chrysammide is to be regarded as a tetramido-compound, of the 
formula 0i4H4(NH2)4O4. 

Ohrysazin. —This name has been given by the author to a compound 
obtained by treating a solution of hydrocbrysammide in sulphuric acid 
with nitrous acid, and boiling the resulting diazo-compound with 
alcohol. The product, when pure, forms reddish-brown shining 
needles or yellow laminss, both melting at 191°. It dissolves sparingly 
in alcohol; chloroform, glacial acetic acid, and ether, and in strong 
sulphuric acid with red colour. Caustic alkalis dissolve it easily in 
the cold; the carbonates only on warming: calcium and barium salts 
produce in these solutions red precipitates of the corresponding 
chrysazin salts. In the alcoholic solution basic lead acetate produces 
a red precipitate.- Chrysazin distils when heated, and afterwards 
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solidifies in lon^ orange-red needles. It yields on analysis numbers 
agreeing with the formula 0 i 4 H 804 . 

The formation of chrysazin from hydrochr^ammide is remarlcable 
as being the first instance of the replacement by hydrogen of four 
amido-gronps in the same molecule by means of nitrous acid. In 
accordance with this reaction, hydrochrysammide is to be regarded as 
tetramidochrysazin, and chrysammic acid* as tetranitrochrysazin, 

Oonstitutiovb of Ohrysaain, —Chrysazin being formed from chrysammic 
' acid by the replacement of nitro-gronps by hydrogen, and chrysammic 
acid containing two hydroxyl-groups, as shown by the composition of 
its salts, it follows that chrysazin must also contain two hydroxyl- 
groups- As a derivative of anthracene, it must, therefore, be a dioxy- 

anthraquinone, OuHsO* = OuHe ^ 3 ) 2 ’ isomeric alizarin. 

This view of its constitution is confirmed by the composition of the 
following substance. 

Acetylchrysazin, —Chrysazin heated to 170® with excess of acetic 
anhydride forms yellow laminse of a compound melting at 226—230®, 
subliming in small laminae, and agreeing in composition with the 
fi>rmula Ci4He(03H3O)2O4 The substance is, therefore, diacetylchrys- 
azin. Hence the constitution of chrysazin, hydrochrysammide, and 
chrysammic acid, may be expressed thus :— 

Chjyaazm- Hydiochiysammide. ChiryBainiiiic acid. 


Oxychrysazin. —Chrysazin, when fused with potash, yields a body 
agreeing in composition with the formula OuHsO®. This product is 
sparingly soluble in alcohol. It dissolves in alkalis with violet colour, 
also in carbonates in the cold, and gives with baryta-water an insoluble 
blue precipitate. As a dye, it produces brilliant tints intermediate 
between those of alizarin andpurpurin. It forms an acetyl-compound 
crystallising in yellow needles, which melt at 192—193®, and have the 
composition indicated by the formula 0 i 4 H 6 ( 02 H 30 ) 30 fi. Oxyohrysazin 
is, therefore, represented by the constitutional formula— 

It is isomeric, but not identical with pnrpurin and isopurpurin. 

Niirochrysazin, —Chrysazin, when heated in the water-bath with an 
excess of fuming nitric acid, yields a substance agreeing in composition 
with the formula 0i4H4(I^^C52)404- The substance is, consequently, 
tetranitrochrysazin. It .is identical in composition, crystalline form, 
tod optic^ properties, with chrysammic acid. Moreover, its potas¬ 
sium, calcium,, magnesium, and barium salts are identical with those 
of chrysammic ^d. 

, ox OsxAirrHBAQtriNONES. — AUzaramide. —This , 

is formed on heating a solution of alizarin in strong aqueous 
.to ^200® ,for some hours in sealed tubes. It crystallises from 
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boiling alcohol in fine brown needles, having a green metallic Instre 
and agreeing in composition with the formula O 14 H 9 NO 3 : 

O14H8O4 + TO = H3O + OuHaNTOs. 


Alizaramide is soluble with yellow colour in strong sulphuric acid, 
and slightly in hot strong hydrochloric acid. It forms violet-red solu¬ 
tions in aficalis and baryta-water, and is not decomposed by boiling 
these solutions, nor by boiling dilute hydrochlorio acid. When fused 
with potash, it yields alizarin. On boiling it with barium carbonate, 
a barium compound is formed, having the composition indicated by 
the formula (CuH 8 NOa) 2 Ba, whence it follows that the group HO in 
alizarin is replaced by NHg in the amide. This is shown to be the 
case also by the action of nitrous acid on the amide in alcoholic solu¬ 
tion, whereby oxyanthraquinone is produced: 


rOH 

0uH 6<( ISTHa 4- NTOaH + H* = + 2HaO -f 

IO 2 



OH 
O 9 • 


AMza/rimide ,—^When ammonia is heated with a much larger pro¬ 
portion of alizarin than in the foregoing process, the chief product is 
a crystalline substance, which dissolves with violet colour in alcohol 
and crystallises therefrom in reddish-brown needles. Its composition 
is represented by the formula CuHioHsOa. This substance is the am¬ 
monia-compound of alizarimide, CUH 7 NO 2 . The latter body is isolated 
by boiling the ammonia-compound dissolved in alcohol with a little 
hydrochloric acid. It crystallises in reddish-brown needles. Its con¬ 
stitution may be expressed by the formula: 



Purpuramide. —^This substance is formed by the action of ammonia 
on purpurin in the same manner as alizaramide. It crystallises in 
brown needles having a green metallic lustre. Its solution in alkalis 
is much redder than that of alizarinamide. Analysis shows it to have 
the^ composition represented by the formula Ci^aNTOA. Its consti¬ 
tutional formula is 

fOa 

Cx4HJ NH 2 . 

1(0H)2 

Purpuramide is decomposed by nitrous acid in precisely the same 
manner as alizaramide, being formed, thus: 

0 i 4 H 70 <^H 2 -f- NTOgH •+• — 2HaO + 0i4H804 4- Ha. 


, JPm'puroxanihin has hitherto been regarded as an isomeric alizarin, 
and this view of its constitution is confirmed by the author’s researches. 
When distilled with zinc-dust, it yields anthracene. Its acetyl>‘Com-‘ 
jpownd forms fine yellow needles, melting at 183—184% and agreeing 
in composition with the formula Oi 4 Ho(OOaH 30 ) 30 ji. When heated 
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with ammonia, it yields an amide, OuHglSrOa, crystallising in brown 
needles, and closely resembling pnrpnrinamide. 

Amidochrysojphcmic Aeid .—This body is formed, together with an 
ammonia-componnd (OisHuTSTOaNHs), by heating ohrysophanic acid 
wifch strong ammonia to 200 ® in sealed tubes. It crystallises from 
alcohol in small brown laminae, analysis of which leads to the formula 
O 15 H 11 NO 3 . Its constitution is represented thus: 


b 


fCH^ 

03 

OH • 

ITH2 


Another product of the action of ammonia on ohrysophanic acid is 
obtained when a larger proportion of the acid is employed, and the 
temperature is not allowed to rise above 150®. The product gives on 
analysis numbers agreeing with the formula O 16 H 12 N 2 O 2 , and accord¬ 
ingly it may be either a diamidochrysophanio acid, CisHa ^ ^H 2 )a’ 

an ammonia-compound of ohrysophanic imide, CisHg ^ analo¬ 

gous to the alizarin-compound described above. Its constitution is 
not yet definitely made onfc. When boiled with acetic anhydride, it 
forms a compound which crystallises in fine violet needles, having 
a metallic lustre and agreeing in composition with the formula 
0«H802N(02H30). J. R. 


Action of Acetyl Chloride and of Benzoyl Chloride on some 
Amides. Bj Alfbbb Kbetsohkar (OJiem, Oentr,, 1876, 233— 
240).-—The object of this research was to supplement the labours of 
Zinin, of Moldenhauer, of I^encld, and of Pike, with regard to the 
action of the chlorides of acid radicles on bodies resembling urea. 

With urethane, 00 HO®, aeet^l urethane, CO 

was formed by the action of acetyl chloride. The product was ex¬ 
acted by means of ether, in which, as well as in alcohol and water, 
it dissolves; it crystallises in radiated groups of silky needles, and 
melts at 77—78®. It has a neutral reaction. By the action of cold 
alcoholic potash it is decomposed thus:— 

^°{Sh.OH,CO + = K»COs + OH 3 .COOO»H 5 + 

and by alcoholic aanmonia thus 

°° {nhSh^OO + = CH,.0000,H5 + GO *. 

ibe ammonia taking no part in, but nevertheless being indispensable 
to iiie reaction, for the decompo^tion does not take place with alcohol 

COSaOTjCO’ formed; 
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it consists of a syrup whicli crystallises -witli great difficulty, but after 
once assuming the crystalline form, is not difficult to recrystallise. It 
melts at 54®, and is easily soluble in alcohol and in ether, but scarcely 
dissolves in water. Its behaviour with potash and with ammonia is 
perfectly analogous to that of urethane, acetate and oxalate of calcium, 
alcohol, and ammonia being the products of the first reaction, and 
urea, acetamide, and alcohol being obtained by the second. 

The action of henzoyl ohHoride on urethane differs from that of acetyl 
chloride. The action begins at about 140®, and is over at 160®, torrents 
of hydrochloric acid escaping. The product dissolves almost com¬ 
pletely in boiling alcohol, leaving a small residue of ammonium 
chloride, and as the alcohol cools it is found to be filled with thin 
needles matted together. Too large an amount of substance should 
not be used at one operation—15 grams of urethane and 23 grams of 
benzoyl chloride were used by the author—else by-products are formed 
m large quantity. The product had the formula CuH^NaOi, and from 
its decomposition with potassium hydroxide and with ammonia, was 
proved to be henzoyl-allo'plianiG ether• The reaction by which it is 
formed is this :— 


O&i + C.H.0001 = + 0.H.0H 


It is almost insoluble in cold alcohol, in ether, and in water. It 
melts at about 163°, and is very easy to crystalKse. 

On boiling it with alcoholic potash, the following reaction takes 
place:— 

CnH„N,0« + 5KOH; = OeHs.OO.OK + OjHjOH + 2KaOOs + 

2NHs; 

and. in sealed tubes, with alcoholic ammonia at 100°, complete decom¬ 
position ensues, allo p han i o and benzoic ethers being formed, thus s— 

OxiH„hr,0* -h OaH,OH = -I- 0«H,CO.OO*H.. 

As before, ammonia induces, hut does not participate in the reaction. 
At 210° this body decomposes thus:— 

3CiiHiJSr204 = 2 O 5 H 3 NSO 3 H- 3CCeHB.00.002H5), 

cyanurio acid and benzoic ether being the products. 

Benzoyl chloride acts on oxamethane at 160—170®, but that tempe¬ 
rature appears to be too high for the existence of benzoyl oxamethane. 
Complete decomposition ensues, carbonic anhydride and hydrochloric 
acid being evolved. 

An attempt, which proved unsuccessful, was made to prepare aceiyl- 
and benzoyl-urethane and -oxamethane by treating chlorocarbonio 
ether and ethyloxalyl chloride with acetamide and benzamide respec¬ 
tively. The reactions are probably these, although the author endea¬ 
voured to have perfectly dry substances 
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00 {+ CH^-OONH* + H*0= CHaOO.OCaB^ + OO 3 + 

NH^Ol, 

and 

Co{ + O 5 Hi.OO.im* + H *0 = OsHsOO.OOaH, + CO* + 

HIEUOl, 

and tlie products are still more numerous in tlie case of ethyloxalyl 
chloride, but point to similar reactions. 

An attempt was also made to substitute more tban twcf atoms of 
hydrogen in urea by treating ethylbenzoyl-urea with acetyl chloride. 
The reaction began at the ordinary temperature, and the product, on 
crystallisation from alcohol, proved to be identical with Zinin’s 
benzoyl-nrea. Benzoyl chloride acts on benzoylethyl-urea when the 
two bodies are warmed together in the water-bath. The product, on 
analysis, did not give numbers answering exactly to any formula, but 
from its behaviour when heated, the author believes it to have con¬ 
sisted chiefly of benzoyl-urea. W. B». 

TMamides of Monobasic Organic Acids. By A. Bbbnthsbn 
(1/iehig^8 A7malen^ clxxxiv, 290—320).—The compounds obtained by the 
union of the nitrils with hydrogen sulphide have been regarded either 
as sulphuretted amides (thiamides), or merely as addition-products; 
but as experimental evidence was wanting in order to settle definitely 
the constitution of this class of bodies, the author has undertaken an 
investigation of the thiamides. 

, Fhevbylacetotkiamide or Thio~alpha;tol/ylcmiAde^ CeHs.OHg.CN'.HeS.— 
Hydrogen sulphide has no action on an alcoholic solution of benzyl 
cyanide, but on adding a small quantity of ammonia, the gas is rapidly 
absorbed, and the liquid acquires a bright red colour. On concen¬ 
trating the solution, the thiamide is deposited in thick prisms, or it may 
be precipitated, along with unaltered cyanide and some phenyl- 
acetamide, by the addition of water to the alcoholic sqlntion. On 
exposing the original alcoholic solution to the air for 14 days it de¬ 
posited some sulphur, and a substance crystallising in long needles, 
which are only slightly soluble in alcohol. This compound, which has 
not yet been exanoined, melts at 197®, and is formed from the thia¬ 
mide by the oxidising action of the air in presence of ammonia. The 
phenylacetothiamide may be easily purified by recrystaliisation from 
. alcohol, whpn forms colourless plates melting at 97’5—98®. The 
crystals belong to the rhombic system, and the measurements are 
given. 

When phenylacetothiamide is carefully heated at 120°, it decomposes, 
with evolution of hydrogen sulphide, and leaves nearly pure benzyl 
cyanide. Heated with dilute hydrochloric acid, the thiamide yields 
. jfeenylaeetio acid,, with evolution of hydrogen snlphide, whilst with 
potassium hydrate it gives a sulphide and benzyl cyanide; 
' phenyh^tamide and ammonium sulphide are formed. 

is known of the action of nascent hydrogen on the thia- 
^ it seemed probid>le that pheny lacetotibLxamide woi^d yield phenyl- 
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ethylamine, 06 H 6 . 0 H 2 .CH 2 .T 5 ‘H 2 , wlien treated -witli zinc and dilute 
hydrochloric acid in alcoholic solution; the principal product, how¬ 
ever, was phenylacetic ether, formed by the action of the hydrochloric 
acid. At the same time a small quantity of a viscous substance of 
repulsive odour was produced. This compound was also formed by 
the action of sodium amalgam on the thiamide in presence of acetic 
acid and water, together with a very small quantity of a basic substance 
which, from the composition of its platinum salt, seemed to be phen- 
ethylamine, G 6 H 5 .OH 2 -CH 2 .NH 2 . On treating the viscous substance 
above mentioned successively with alcohol, ether, and chloroform, the 
author succeeded in extracting a compomid, O24H27NS2, which crys¬ 
tallises in iridescent, colourless, rhombic plates. It is odourless, and 
melts at 107'5—^108°. It is but slightly soluble in alcohol or water, 
more soluble in ether, and readily in chloroform ; heated with alcoholic 
lead acetate, it yields lead sulphide ; with potassium hydrate solution 
it gives ammonia. The author considers it possible that this compound 
is formed in the manner expressed by the equation— 

SCeHgNS + 4H2 = C24H27NS2 4- 2NH3 4- H2S. 

As the amount, of phenethylamine obtained by the action of sodium 
amalgam on phenylacetothiamide was very small, it seemed probable 
that a better result might be obtained by the action of reducing agents 
on benzyl cyanide itself. The cyanide dissolved in alcohol was there¬ 
fore submitted to the action of zinc and hydrochloric acid for four or 
five weeks at the ordinary temperature, the greater part of the alcohol 
removed by distillation, and the unattacked cyanide precipitated by 
water. The solution containing the zinc chloride was decomposed by 
sodium carbonate, filtered, neutralised^ith hydrochloric acid,*and 
concentrated by evaporation, removing tbe sodium chloride from time 
to time as it separated. The clear concentrated solution was finally 
decomposed by sodinm hydrate, and the liberated phenethylamine 
taken np by ether. ^ On evaporation, the ethereal solution left a reddish- 
brown residue, which soon solidified to a crystalline mass. This was 
dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, and the solution, filtered from a 
small quantity of a neutral oil, left the impure hydrochloride^ OsHnN.HCl, 
on being evaporated under a desiccator. It is exceedingly soluble 
both in water and in alcohol, but may be purified by crystallisation 
from dry alcohol, when it forms large colourless plates. Its alcoholic 
solution is precipitated by ether. Theplatinmn, sali^ ( C 8 HiiN.H 01 ) 2 Pt 01 (i;, 
which crystallises in long hexagonal scales, is but little soluble in 
boiling water, more readily in hot alcohol. PhenetTiylamme itself, 
liberated from the hydrochloride by means of sodium hydrate, crys¬ 
tallises in scales which are but slightly soluble in water, very soluble 
in alcohol, ether, and chloroform. It is a powerful base, possessing a 
characteristic odour, and readily absorbs carbonic anhydride from the 
air. It melts at S7 —88®, and sublimes readily. This base may be 
regarded either as the amine of primary phenethyl alcohol, or as ethyl- 
amine, in which one of hydrogen is replaced by the benzene residue 
ObH/s, thus, CH2(06H6).0H2.NH2. It is isomeric with xylidine^ 
06 H 3 ( 0 H 3 ) 2 .NHa, with amidoethylbenzene, e6H4(02H6).NH8, also with 
ethylaniline, OeHs.NH.OaHs, and with dimethylaniline, 06 H 6 ,NH.( 0 Hs) 3 . 
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The action of. ethyl bromide on a solution of phenethylamine in chlo¬ 
roform, caused the precipitation of ethyVphmeihylamims hydrobromide, 
O 8 H 9 .HH.O 2 Hfi.HBr. It is easily soluble in water and in alcohol, 
crystallising from the latter in large, colourless, rectangular plates- 
The free base forms small white scales. 

The action of iodme on phewylaoetothiamiide in hot alcohoho solution 
caused the separation of a large amount of sulphur, mixed with a 
pTy»ft,n quantity of an oily body. The latter, by treatment with alcohol 
and ether, was obtained in the crystalline state, and had the formula 
OifiHuNTaS, or— 

0eH5.0H2.0—N 

>1 

0eHfi.0H2.0z=Sr 


a body analogous to that obtained by Hofmann from benzothiamide by 
a similar process. It melts at 41—42°. It is very slightly soluble in 
water, easily in alcohol, and very readily in ether and chloroform. 
Treated with zinc and hydrochlorie acid in alcoholic solution, it yields 
a base which has not been further examined. 

author premiss, in his next communication, to give full details 
of the behaviour of phenylacetothiamide and other thiamides with 
amnq^nla and amines, merely stating that the action of ammonia on 
phenylacetothiamide may be represented by the equation— 

08Hfi.0H2.0SHH2 HHs = 08Hfi.0H2.0(NH2)(NH) + H 2 S, 


whilst diniline and other primary amines give with benzothiamide or 
phenylacetothiamide, compopfids of the formula— 



analogous to Streeker’s acediamine, the formation of which corre¬ 
sponds with that of guanidines from the sulphureas or thiocarbamides. 

A short section then follows on the constitution of the thiamides. The 
action of iodine and of nascent hydrogen on the thiamide excludes the 
supposition that it^ is merely an addition-product, so that it is probable 
that bodies of this "class should be represented by one or olher of ihe 
two formute-y* 


B.cf (I.) 

^NHa 


^SH 

B.0f (II.) 


Boih of these readily permit of an explanation of the action of heat 
In causing them to split up into the nitaSl and hydrogen sulphide, and 
«dso dE action of nascent hydrogen. As iodine, however, does not 
ac|4n sue^ a way as to yield the disulphide [B. 0 (HH)] 2 S 2 , but gives 
O 16 HUH 2 S, the formula I, would seem to be the 
probable; this is corroborated bjr the action of ammonia and the 
ibe thiapndes, which is entirely analogous to the formation 
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of guanidines from tlie sulphureas, and will be fully discussed in the 
next part of the research. 

An addendum is appended to this paper on ^phenylaoetamide^ 
C 6 H 6 .OH 3 .OO.NH 2 . Weddige’s method of heating benzyl cyaniAe with 
potassium sulphide answers well with small quantities (SO grams 
cyanide) if the heating be continued for several days. The compound 
may also be prepared by long boiling of a mixture of phenyl acetic 
ether with aqueous alcohoHo ammonia, or better by heating to 140— 
150* in sealed tubes. It crystallises in colomless plates or tables, 
which melt at 155—156® ; slightly soluble in water and ether, more 
readily in alcohol. On adding a few drops of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid, to a mixture of phenylacetamide with aldehyde, heat is 
developed, and the liquid solidifies to a crystalline mass of ethylidene-- 
jphenyla^etamide^ 0 H 3 . 0 H(NH.CO. 0 H 2 . 06 H 5 ) 3 , a substance analogous 
to Nencki’s ethylidene-benzamide, and other similar compounds. It 
crystallises in snow-white needles, which melt at 227—228°; they 
are only slightly soluble in water and in ether, more soluble in hot 
alcohol. This compound, although not acted on by dilute soda 
solution, readily splits up into aldehyde and phenylacetio ether, when 
boiled with dilute hydrochloric acid. O. E. G. 

Aromatic Hydrazin - compounds. By Emii, Eischbu 
Ohem. Ges. JBer,^ ix, 1840—1845). The author acted upon the nitres- 
amine (obtained by the action of nitrous acid (KNO 2 and HCl) on 
diphenylamine) in alcoholic solutions with zinc-dust and glacial acetic 
acid, and obtained the hydrochloride of the hydrazin base, • (OeHs)^ 
N 2 H 2 .HOI. This when acted on by caqstic soda gave the hydrazin 
base as a light yellow oil, not solidifying in a freezing mixture. It is 
difficultly soluble in water, easily in alcohol and e^er; only partly 
volatile without decomposition, the greater part being decothposed into 
ammonia, diphenylamine and resinous products; dissolves without 
alteration in oil of vitriol, forming a deep blue solution. The sulphate 
and nitrate crystallise from hot solutions in fine white needles, becom¬ 
ing blue on exposure to the air. 

Its constitution is best expressed by the formula (C 6 H 6 ) 2 N—NH 2 ), 
thus making it an unsymmetiical substitution-product of the group 
NH 2 ^—^NH 2 . This view not only accounts for all the subsequent re¬ 
actions, but throws a light on its relations to the isomeric bydra- 
zohene. For the formula of the latter being 06H6—NH—NHOeHs, 
it may evidently be regarded as a derivative of the hydrazin group, in 
which the phenyl members are distributed symmetrically among the 
two nitro-groups. 

The author adduces several reactions of each of these isomeric com¬ 
pounds to confirm the above view, the most important of which is, 
that on dry distillation the diphenyl-hydrazin yields diphenylamine 
and ammonia, whereas the hydrazobenzene yields anihne and azoben¬ 
zene. Their behaviour with nitrous acid, however, does not yield 
much in support of this view, for while the hydrazobenzene yields a 
body bearing great resemblance to the ordinary nitroamines, the 
diphenylhydi’azin yields nitrous oxide and diphenylnitrosamine, which 
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reari$Cao0L maybe explained in several ways, 
the view expressed in tbe formula— 


But the author inclines to 


+ HITO* = (06H5)2NH + W + H*0. 


the nascent diphenylamine reacting with another molecule of HlSTOa, 
forms the nitrosamine. He is the more inclined to support this view, as 
no other means of oxidation than nitrous acid is efPectuaL 

Should the same reaction hold good with the remaining unsymme- 
trical secondary hydrazins (which has not yet been proved), nitrous 
acid might prove a valuable reagent in distinguishing between these 
bases: the primary yielding easily decomposible nitro-derivatives, 
passing on dehydration into the compounds corresponding with diazo- 
oenzylamide, while the secondary would either be reconverted into 
the corresponding nitrosamines, or into nitro-derivatives richer in 
nitrogen. The same may be expected of the tertiary bases; but the 
quartemary will either remain unacted on, or will yield bodies 
analogous in constitution to the nitrosodimethylaniline discovered by 
Baeyer and Caro. C. li. F. 


Preparation and Estimation of the Amine-bases by the for. 
mation of their Alums. By W. Kibchmann. (^Arch, FJiarm. [3], 
X, 43—44).—This method, which the author has employed for detect¬ 
ing the presence of amine-bases in the fruits of the Heracleum asper^im, 
consists in exhansting the raw material at 100° with carbonic acid, and 
fixing the amines in the form of beautifully crystallised alums. 60 
grams of the dried fruits were pressed and moistened with an excess 
of soda-lye ; they were then boiled and extracted with carbonic acid. 
The latter dissolved ethereal oils and an amine-base, which it gave 
up to water acidulated with sulphuric acid, retaining the ethereal 
oU. The acid solution of the amine sulphate was supersaturated with 
alumina, filtered and evaporated, when 2—3 grams of an alum were 
obtained, the alkali of which was replaced by an amine-base. The 
alum-compound was dissolved in water, and soda-lye added in order 
to take up the alumina, while the pnre base was extracted by chloro¬ 
form. It formed on evaporation a liquid smelling like conine and 
difficultly crystallisable. Its chlorine-compound crystallised in needles, 
but deliquesced very quickly. The base did not give the characteristic 
smell of the carbamines when treated with chloroform and an alcoholic 
solution of caustic soda, thus proving that the Heracleum-base is not 
a monamine. 

Fmct, anethi graveolmbis^ when treated in the same manner, also 
gave a large quantity of an amine-alum. D. B. 
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XXI.—Oa the Goal^gm of the Metrojpolls, 

By T. S; Httmpidgb, Jodrell Scliolar. 

An accurate knowledge .of tlie constituents of the coal-gas-supplied' 
to the Metropolis is of some scientific interest and much public 
importance; nevertheless, few complete analyses of the -M^tropoldtan 
gas have been published. I am not acquainted with any complete 
analytical examination of the gas consumed in the Metropolis since 
the year* 1851, when Dt. Prank land collected samples of the gas 
delivered by all' the London companies, and made complete analyses 
of them. 

I trust,-therefore, that the following results of recent analytical 
and photometric observations, which I have now the honour to lay 
before the Chemical Society, will not*be-altogether unacceptable. 

These results^ when compared with those of Dr. Prankland, show 
(i) that the gas now delivered in London is no better than that sup¬ 
plied 25 years- ago(ii) that the increase in the illuminating power 
announced from* the - various testing-stations is to be attributed to 
improvements ih’ the test-burner, and not to any intrinsic augmen¬ 
tation in the illuminating power of the gas.- 

The samples of gas I have examined were collected from— 

(i.) The Royal College of Chemistry, .South'Kensington, S.W, 

(ii.) The City Qas Examiner’s Office, 8, Savage Gardens, B.C. 

(in.-) The Testing Honse, Beckton. 

(iv.) Crane-grove, Holloway-road, N'.W. 

(v.) The Engineer^ Office, Houses-of Parliament. 

They were all carefully collected in sealed tubes^ the air of which 
was displaced by a rapid’ current of the gas. The method of col¬ 
lection was as follows :— ‘ y 

A piece of soft glass tubing, drawn out at the ends, , about 5 inches 
long and an inch in diameter,* was connected at one end with the 
supply of gas, and from the other- end a- long piece of caoutchouc 
tubing was allowed to hang. 

The tube being placed horizontally, the gas was passed xintil all air 
was expelled, after which the ouir-ent was stopped and the tube 
sealed with a blowpipe, first at a and then at 5. 

VOL. XXXI. 2 T 
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The ajtpaEEafcos employed for the analysis of the gases was that 
modification. of Messrs- Frank land .and Ward*s, described by 
Professor Macleod, in the Journal of this Society, voL xxii, p. 313. 
The determinations could be made with great rapidity, three hours 
being sufficient for a complete analysis* 

The percentages of the following gases were determined:—Car-' 
bonic : anhydride, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, marsh-gas, carbonic 
oxide, and the hydrocarbons absorbed by fuming sulphuric acid; and 
the mode of analysis was that described in Bunsen’s Qasometry, and 
the chapter on gas analysis in Sutton^s Volumetric Analysis. 

With regard to the gases absorbed by fuming sulphuric acid, their 
carbon-deusity (or value of n in the formula OnHn,) was determined, 
as well as their percentage volume. This carbon-density is obviously 
expressed by the volume of carbonio anhydride produced by the com¬ 
bustion of one volume of the hydrocarbons, thus :— 

Gn. + n02 = nCOz +. 

and this GOa was found in the following manner:— 

The heavy hydrocarbons iu 100 volumes of the gas were first re¬ 
moved, and then the volume of carbonic anhydride produced by the 
combustion of the residue determined. Gail this A. Then the 
vol3uzne of carbonic anhydride produced by the combustion of 100 
volumes of the entire gas was determined, and called B. Now, if the 
percentage of the condensable hydrocarbons be represented by O,. the 
volume of carbonic aaihydride produced by the combustion of one 
volume of these gases, in other words, their carbon density, or the 
yaJue of in the formula will be :—- 

B - A 

■ ' ' . , ' O 

Again, th^ equivalent in olefiant gas , where n = 2), for 
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100 volnmes of tlie gas, is found by multiplying tbeir percentage by 
half their carbon-dfensity, t,e ,— 

Cd 

2 

(where d = density), 

or snbstitTiting the value of d obtained above, 

B — A 

2 . 

Dr. Frank!and has shown QOhem, 8oe. Jour.^ voL v, p- 39), that 
marsh-gas and carbonic oxide are as much without illuminating power 
as hydrogen, and therefore that the illuminating power of a gas is 
quite independent of these constituents. 

In the case of cannel gases, the illuminating power can be calcu¬ 
lated from the equivalent of olefiant gas; but in coal gases, traces of 
other hydrocarbons are present, possibly paraffins,* which are incon¬ 
densable by fuming sulphuric acid. They influence the illuminating 
power, however, to a scarcely perceptible extent. 

Bert helot (Gonipt. rend,^ Ixxxii, 871) has recently stated that the 
coal-gas of Paris owes nearly the whole of its illuminating power to 
the vapours of benzene, but as the vapour of benzene is absorbed by 
fuming sulphuric acid, this circumstance does not affect the analytical 
results given below- These results, moreover, show that the London 
gases contain considerable quantities of other illuminating hydro¬ 
carbons absorbable by sulphurio anhydride, for the carbon-density of 
benzene vapour is 6, whereas that of the absorbable hydrocarbons in 
the London gases never exceeds 45*5, and averages only 3*6. 

In nearly all cases, several analyses of each sample of gas were 
made, and as a proof of the accuracy of the method, I append the 
following pair of results :— 


Souses of Parliament (Oourmel Qas^, 



COa- 

O. 

H. 

* oo. 

OH4* 

N- 

Heavy 

hydrocarbons 
absorbed by 
SOa- 

(i) .. 

(U) .. 

II 

Hone .. 
None.. 

41-46 

41-72 

4-63 

4-98 

42*24 

41-88 

2-75 

2-71 

8-92 

8-72 


From two places, viz,, the Oity Gfas Examiner’s Office and the Col¬ 
lege of Chemistry, samples oi gas were taken in the daytime and 
evening of the same day. The results of these analyses are giiren 
below, with those of the other samples, 

* These paraffins are said to be ethylic, propyUc, andbutylic hydride, particularly 
the two latter (C%em. Soc. 42). 


2 T 2 
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By comparing these analyses made at an interval of 25 years, it 
is clearly seen* that the real Uluminatiag power has not increased, 
and that in the case of cannel gas it has actually decreased. 

On examining the results obtained from different burners, it is 
found that the supposed improvement is due to the hurn&r and not to 
the gcbs^ as is seen from the following comparative photometric experi¬ 
ments which were all made at the Boyal College of Chemistry with 
the usual Bunsen photometer. Each number is the mean of ten obser¬ 
vations. 

The gas was always burnt uniformly at the rate of 5 cubic feet per 
hour, and the candle reduced to 120 grains of sperm per hour. 


Table III.— Jdes'tdis of Photometric lExperiments. 


Burner. 

June 6tli, 4 p.m. 

June 28 th 

, 3 p.m. 

Pressure.* 

Candles. 

Pressure.* 

Candles. 

Silber’s " G-” Burner ... 

* 


* 

16-6(i8) 

Present Referee’s Test-burner . 

i!lr 

14*3 

* 

14-6 

Test-burner used from 1860 to 1866 .. 

* 

13 1 


12'6 

Test-burner used previous to 1860 .... 

A 

11 -1 


10-6 


We see from these numbers that a gas which, tested by the burner 
used for that purpose previous to 1860, gave an illuminating power of 
only 10'5 candles, afforded with the present test-burner a light of 
14*5 candles. 

Silber’s Argand burners, yielding the results a and jS, were marked 
respectively Gr 1,556 and G 6,671; a had 40 holes, whilst ^ had 25 
holes. It is thus evident that a gas which gives, in the burners 
almost universally employed by consumers, a light equal to only 
10*5 candles, registers when burnt in Q* 6,671, a light equal to 16-6 
candles. 

In conclusion, I have to express my thanks to Dr- Erankland for 
his help throughout this investigatiou, and I append the following 
table, for which I am indebted to Mr. A. Vernon Harcourt, P.B.S., 
showing that during the month in which my experiments were made, 
the illuminating power of the gas delivered by the Chartered Q-as 
Bight and Coke Company never faU below the Parliamenta^ standard 
of 16 candles for a consumption of 5 cb.o. feet per hour, when it was 
te^ed daring the jprescribed hbv/rsy amd with the so-called Referee^s 
turner. 

In other words, the Company was strictly complying with the Act 
of Parliament. 

* In inches of water, between the regtalating cook and the burner. 
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XXII.— Ou ihe Theory of the B-unseia, Lamp, 

Bj T. E. Thorpe, PI 1 .D., E.B.S., Professor of Chemistry in the 
Yorkshire College of Science^ Leeds. 

(A Lecture deEyered before the Clremical Society, March Ist, 18(?70 

It is hardly necessary in an assembly of chemists to extol the merits 
or the services of the Bnnsen lamp: it may be safely asserted that no 
single piece of onr apparatus has done more to facilitate our labour or 
to increase our productiveness. We can only realise how intimately 
associated it is with our comfort as workers,- when we endeavour to 
imagine to what we should be driven if we were deprived of it. 

And it is not only to the scientific man that this instrument is of 
service; there are many trades to which it has become as indispensable 
as it is to us. But in spite of this* very general application,, it is only 
quite recently that we have obtained clear notions, of its action. To 
this, end, the labours of Bunsen himself have contributed, directly 
and indirectly, in the greatest degree; for Ms studies in connection 
with, the geneipal properties of gases not only led Mm, in the first 
place, to the recognition of the principles upon wMch the. lamp is con¬ 
structed, but they have served,, in the second, owing to the precision 
whidb he gave to gasometiio analysis, to clear up much of what has 
hitherto been obscure in its theory. 

I>aring the past four or* fi,ve years, a number of investigators have 
studied the phenomena presented by the Bunsen flame, more particu¬ 
larly in relation to the general question of the theory of luminous 
flames,, and thanks to the observations of Blochmann, BLeumann,. 
Xnapp, and others, it is now possible to ofler a tolerably complete 
account ef the theory of its action. I have thought, therefore,, that a 
brief sturfiement of what appears^ to be the present state of knowledge 
upon a subject of no little concern to us all as chemists,, might not be 
without interest to the Fellows of this Society. 

The story of the origin of the lamp may be toTd in a very few 
words. Buns-en, when planning the fittings of Ms present labora¬ 
tory, had arranged for the introdxmtion into it of coal-gas as a fuel. 
An eminent Fellow of this Society—^Professor Roscoe—^had brought 
under Ms notice some of the contrivances wMoh were then in use m 
tMs country for burmng coal-gas. with a smokeless flame. There are 
doubtless many here who can wdd remember these pieces of appa¬ 
ratus : possibly to- some they are associated with the memories of dis¬ 
asters ending in the loss of much glass and precious material and 
stiU more precious time : these at least will not be surprised to< learn 
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that OTir distinguished foreign member pronounced them as unworthy 
of thedEuel they had to bum. Bunsen’s inventive power was in imme¬ 
diate exercise, and no very long time elapsed before TJniversitats- 
Mechanikus Desaga was able to put his ideas into brass and iron. 

Of course it is hardly to be.-supposed that the lamp at once took the 
form and.proportions of the instrument with which we are all familiar, 
but, as you will see from this drawing which Mr- Desaga has been so 
good as to prepare forime,:the -first lamp differed but slightly from 
those now used, the imain alteration being in the height and width of 
»the tube. 

It is unnecessary^for-meito trouble you with any details of the oon- 
' struction of the present form of lamp. You know that essentially it 
consists of a brass tnbe,jat the bottom of which is a-small opening for 
the entrance of coal-gas; in the tube and close *to the jet are holes 
throngh which air passes and mixes with the up-streaming gas, in 
snch proportions that the mixture bums at the mouth with a non- 
luminous fiame. That the.air is actually concerned in the destruction 
of the luminosity-of the flame, is evident from the circumstance that 
by closing the holes in the tube cither with the .fingers or with the 
movable regulator which is now-commonly attached ta the lamp, the 
flame again become luminous^ Yon are also doubtless aware that in 
order that the flame may not retreat down the tube, it is necessary that 
a certain relation shall exist between the height and width of the 
tube, tbe area of the air-holes, and the amount and velocity of the 
issuing gas. H’here are .other conditions -which determine the proper 
behaviour of the burning lamp, which we shall have an opportunity of 
discussing hereafter. 

And first, then . (to begin at the beginning), let ns consider the 
mode hy which the air is caused to mix with the inflammable gas. 
How is it that by ^piercing the tube close to the burner with holes 
sufficiently wide, air .flows in and mixes with the gas in snch pro¬ 
portions as to '^ve a non-luminous .flame.? -There is a -well-known 
experiment, first made by Clement and Desormes,, and men¬ 
tioned in most text-books of physics, which serves eto illustrate the 
cause. These physicists found that when a small 'Opening was made 
ih a box ^htaiuing compressed air, and a disc of wood or metal 
was held Bgainst the stream of issuing ,gas, the disc was forcibly 
drivei towards the hole in the reservoir; that is, against the out- 
mshlng air; the disc oscillated backwards and forwards in the air- 
stoann: within a short distance ffom the orifice, and required con- 
slltsral^ fetee.ito drag it away. Yaraday was accustomed to show 
fibm^whaVpe-radoxical phenomenon in a oha- 
' Placing the fingers of his outstretched 
it hoiMOntally, he blew with some 
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force tlirongli the interspace below the knuckles of the first two 
fingers upon a light card of two or three inches square placed imme¬ 
diately beneath: the card was lifted up and remained suspended, ap¬ 
parently against the action of gravity and the issuing air, so long as the 
blast continued. These effects are due to the existence of what the 
meteorologists call an area of low pressure in the neighbourhood of 
the orifice through which the gas rushes; the issuing stream carries 
with it more or less of the circumjacent air, partly as the result of its 
expansion and partly as the result of its viscosity, exactly as the falling, 
water in the trompe of the Catalan forge carries down the air. The 
simple arrangement which you see on the table (Fig. 1), which is con¬ 
structed on the principle of the multiplying manometer of Dr. List, 
which some of you may have seen exhibited in the Loan Collection of 
Scientific Apparatus, may serve to demonstrate the existence of this 
area of low pressure in the neighbourhood of a jet through which air 
rushes. It consists of a small but wide vessel connected with along 
narrow horizontal tube »(c) partially filled with coloured .spirit; as you 


1 . 



perceive, a slight mcreaso in«the height cff the level of the liquid 
in the wide vessehcanses a very considerable column of the coloured 
liquid to flow out of the horizontal tube. If the diameter of the wide 
v^sel at the surface of the ooloured liquid be ten times that of the 
horizontal tube, a diminution of pressure in the wide vessel capable of 
raising the spirit 1cm. high, will cause a displacement of 100 cm. in 
the oolumn in the horizpntal tube. Tou see that, when I blow into the 
wide vessel through the narrow glass-tube (&) ending above the surface 
of the liquid, there is an immediate flow of the coloured spirit out of 
the horizontal tube .into the .large bulb. 

.Sy means of a smaller apparatus constructed on the same principle, 
ithlnk I shall be able to show you the existejice of this rarefaction in ^ 
theineighbourheod of the burner of the Bunsen-lamp as the'gas issues 
through'it, despite the low pressure with which it is driven into the 
iair. Dne of .the .air-holes of this lan^p (Fig, 2) is closed with a cork, 
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the oiiher is connected with a little manometer (&) r yon see, as I tom 
on the gas, the liquid in the narrow horizontal tahoimaBedwrtely Hows 
feoEb. 


Fio.. 2.. 


f 



The intermixture of the gas and the air thus driven in is greatly 
facilitated by the rapid spreading out of the gas stream after leaving the 
burner. If yon substitute a glass-tube for the ordinary brass tube of 
the lamp, and cause the gas to burn at the bottom, yon will notice from 
the shape which the flame assumes in the first few moments, that the 
gas at a height of a very few millimeters above the burner flows out 
in a curve towards the walls of the* tube as its velocity of efflux 
diminishes. The flame strikes against the sides of the tube, which 
rapidly becomes hot, as some of us possibly know to our cost. The 
amount of air which thus mixes with a given volume of gas varies 
with the diameter and height of the tube and the area of the atr-holes. 
In the lamp ordinarily used in laboratories, the gas becomes mixed with 
ftem 2 to 2^ times its volume of air: this is- considerably less than 
the amount required for complete combustion. Snch a lamp 
giving a flame of abont the average size, that is about 120 mm. in 
height, burns about 80 litres of gas under l^-mch pressure in an hour. 
Hence you see that as mnch as 250 litres of mixed gases are driven up 
tube of each small lamp in a laboratory in the course of an hour. 

In certain modifioatioBS of the Bunsen-lamp,. as in the* burner of 
Mr. Wallace, the proportion of air* to gas is greatly increased: in one 
«f the forms devised by him the gas is mixed with as mnch as, times 
ite volume of sdr. Buch a naixture* is within the limits of inflamma- 
for ordinary gas wild not burn when mixed with more than 8 
^ ^ its volume of air, or with less than 3 volumes, at least at 

Hence it is only by the special contrivance of 
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a perforated cap tliat the flame is prevented from retreating down 
the wide tube. 

This leads us to the consideration of another point connected with 
the theory of the lamp, which may become of paramount importance 
under certain conditions. You know that it is possible to burn a 
mixture of one volume of oxygen and two volumes of hydrogen, 
at the end of a narrow tube without exploding the mixture in 
the reservoir, provided that the explosive mixture is driven with 
sufiGlcient rapidity through the tube. If the velocity of efflux of 
the mixed gases is greater than the rate of propagation of inflam¬ 
mation from particle to particle, there is no risk of exploding the 
detonating mixture in the reservoir; if, however, the pressure on 
the mixed gases is diminished so that the rapidity of inflammation 
becomes greater than that of the efflux of the gases, the flame passes 
along the tube into the reservoir, and an explosion results. The 
rapidity of inflammatioh of a gaseous mixture depends mainly upon 
two factors: (1) the temperature of inflammation, that is, the tem¬ 
perature required to initiate the chemical union; and (2) the 
temperature of combustion, that is, the temperature produced by 
the chemical union. The rapidity of inflammation of a mixture 
of detonating gas and of carbon monoxide and oxygen, has been 
'determined by Bunsen, by observing the velocity with which the 
mixed gases must travel through a small aperture in order that the 
position of the flame may be maintained constant. He thus found 
that the rate of propagation of combustion in the mixture of oxygen 
and hydrogen was 34 meters in a second of time, whereas in that of 
the carbon monoxide and oxygen it was less than 1 meter per second. 
He also found, as indeed we should expect from the conditions which 
determine the rapidity of inflammation, that an excess of one or other 
constituent, or an admixture of an indifferent gas rapidly diminished 
the rate. Bunsen also observed that a mixture which was inexplo- 
sive in the open air could be flred in a closed vessel, as in this case no 
heat is absorbed by the free expansion of the gas. 

^ We have to thank Professor Mallard, of the Prench School of 
Mines, for a series of observations made by Bunsen’s method, on the 
rate of propagation of combustion in mixtures of coal-gas and air, and 
of marsh-gas and air, undertaken in view of the relation of the question 
to the theory of safety-lamps (Mallard, Annales des MineSj^voL vii, 
1875, p. 355). Although we are more immediately concerned with the 
matter as affecting the special case of coal-gas, it may not be unin- 
. teresting to state that, in mixtures of flre-damp and air, the maximum 
rapidity of inflammation was found to be about 0*56 m. or rather 
more than | yard per second ; this corresponded to a mixture of 1 voh 
of marsh-gas and vols. of air. When the proportion of air was 
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inereased to 12 vols. or diminislied to 5*9 vols.,'^tlie mixture was neither 
explosive nor inflammable. It is worthy o£ note that the proportion 
of air corresponding to the maximum rate of inflammation is less than 
that which contains the oxygen necessary for the complete combustion 
of the marsh-gas. 

The maximum rapidity of the propagation of combustion in mix¬ 
tures of coal-gas and air is much greater than in the case of jfire-damp 
and air, as indeed we should be led to anticipate from the large 
quantity of free hydrogen which coal-gas invariably contains. The 
maximum rapidity of the particular sample of coal-gas examined by 
M. Mallard was 1*02 m. or rather more than 1 yard per second: 
this occurred in a mixture of 5 vols. of air and 1 vol, of gas. As in 
the case of other gases, the rate is very rapidly diminished by an 
excess of either constituent; a mixture containing more than 8 vols. 
and less than vols. of air to 1 of coal-gas was found to be unin¬ 
flammable. 

The results of M. Mallard^s observations are contained in Table I. 


Table I. 


Tola, of air mixed mth 
1 vol. of coal-gas. 

6 

H 

H 

6 

4f 

Si 


Bapidit j of inflammatioii 
in meters per second. 

0-285 

0-617 

0-820 

0-985 

1-010 

0-935 

0-740 

0-097 


The bearing of these observations on the theory of the Bunsen 
lamp will he at once evident to you. We notice that we could burn 
even the most inflammable of ihe mixtnres at the top of the tube, 
provided that we conld maintain the ascending column at a greater 
velocity than 1*02 meters per second. As we have said, the gas passing 
up the tube of the ordinary lamp in the case of a flame about 120 mm. 
higli is mixed with from 2 to 2|- times its volume of air: if the pro¬ 
portion of air rises to vols,, the mixture would have to arrive at 
the opening of the tube with a velocity greater than 0*097 meter per 
second^ otherwise the flame would retreat. Of course, in practice a 
greater initial movement than this would be required in order to pro¬ 
vide a^^nst loss of motiorL due to finction against the sides of the 
, .in. eonsequeuce of which the ^ centre, of the gas stream always 

than the outlying portions. This retardation, which 
in 4irfcy ok ooKTode^ tabe^ frequently induoes 
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the flame to retreat: the main body of the inflammable stream may 
be moving with the velocity necessary “co prevent retardation, whilst 
the sluggish outer layers are powerle^ to oppose it. Any arrange¬ 
ment which ensures that the minimum velocity of efflux of the mix¬ 
ture is greater than the rat© of propagation of combustion, will pre¬ 
vent the retreat of the flame, but the most obvious course, that of 
increasing the gas pressure, is not always possible. In cases where 
the gas pressure is invariably low,, perhaps the simplest method is to 
turn in the upper end of the tube, as proposed by Professor Morton, 
or what comes to the same thing, to lay a small perfoirated disc on the 
top of the tube. The rate of movement of the various portions of the 
gas-stream is thus equalised. The rose which is commonly attached 
to the lamp, the perforated cap of Mr. Wallace's burner, or the 
little bit of wire-ganze which we place on the top of the tube when 
we desire a very small flame, owe their eflflcacy partly to the same 
action, and partly to their cooling effect on the flame. 

Having thus traced the progress of the mixture of air and gas np 
the tube, let ns now turn onr attention to the flame itself. In the first 
place, we notice that it is hollow ; that is, it contains a large mternal 
area consisting of the nninflamed mixture: the issuing stream in 
which the gas is mixed with only about twice its volume of air, is, as 
we have seen, uninflammable: it is only, therefore, at the margin where 
the requisite additional amount of oxygen is met with, that combustion 
occurs. The existence of this internal area of unhurnt and compara¬ 
tively cool gas may be demonstrated by. the simple experiment of 
supporting a lucifer match down the tube by means of a pin pushed 
transversely through the splint, so that the head of the match appears 
a few millimeters above the mouth of the tube. On lighting the 
lamp, the flame appears to envelop the match, which, however, is not 
ignited. A piece of gun-cotton placed in the same position is not 
inflamed. It must not be supposed, however, that the composition of 
the mixture is the same in all parts of the internal area, for the pro¬ 
ducts of the combustion of the marginal portions find their way into 
the stream of unignited gas. 

We are indebted to Dr. Bloohmann for a series of observations on 
this and many other points connected with the Bunsen lamp (Blooh¬ 
mann, Awn,, der Ohem, u, Pharm^ 168, 295). By methods similar to 
those already adopted by Landolt and Hilgard in the case of 
luminous flames, he has traced the gradual alteration in the com¬ 
position of the mixture at different points in the internal area, viz., 
at 25 mm. and 50 mm. above the opening of the tube, and he has 
also determined the nature of the gases in the flame itself at a dis¬ 
tance of 75 mm. from the tube. The flame studied by him was 120 mm. 
high, and the point of the inner zone varied from 65 to 60 mm. from 
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the end of the tube. The coal-gas, which raaned but slightly in com¬ 
position in the course of the observations, issued under a pressure of 
12 mm*, and was mixed with air in the tube in the proportion of 28*26 
Tols. of gas to ?1*74 vols. of air, or slightly more than 2^ vols. of air 
to 1 of gas. The percentage composition of the gases drawn from 
the various points is giveA in Table H. 


tabiis n. 



1 

Mixture in the 
tube 10 mm. below 
the opening. 

25 mm. 

50 mm. 

75 mm. 

H. 

18*74 

9-68 

4*84 

2-80 

OS4 -. 

11-02 

10-78 

7-64 

0-99 

CO. 

0-80 

0-68 

2-99 

2*21 

. 

‘ 1-13 

0'90 

0-60 

— 

C4HS. .. •, 

0*85 

0-66 

0-44 

— 

0 . 

14-88 

13-85 

5-92 


N . 

66-47 

69-58 

61-66 

66-65 


0*21 

0-93 

3*55 

7*25 

H2O. 

1 

0-90 

3-14 

13*66 

20*20 


On comparing the composition of the gases in the tube with that of 
the mixture in the middle of the internal area, we see that the only 
important difference is that a certain amount of the free hydrogen, 
of which the ignition-point is comparatively low and the rapidity of 
inflammation very high, has been consumed: the effect of this we 
see in the increased proportion of water-vapour. We also notice, 
feom the increased amount of nitrogen, and from the fact that the 
quantity of oxygen is sensibly the same as in the mixture in the tube, 
that au additional amount of air has been mixed with the gas. At 
a height of 50 mm,, the effect of this admixture of combustion- 
produets with unbumt gas is more marked, and we see that the 
proportions of water-vapour and oxides of carbon are greatly aug¬ 
mented. 

Table HI represents the proportion of air which has mixed with 
100 vols. of the coal-gas at the different points, and shows, even more 
clearly, the nature of the changes in the composition of the mixture 
at the various stages of its flow and combustion. 
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tabl^i ni. 


Amoimt of air 
zt^ed with 100 Tola« 

" of gas. 

In the tuhe« 

26 mm. 

50 nun. 

75 mm. 

Complete 

combustion. 

253'9 

284 

284-8 

484*3 

608*8 

H .. 

48*6 

36 '4 

17*7 

16 *1 


02:4 . 

8d-0 

40*1 

28 *0 

6*7 


CO. 

2*9 

2*2 

19 *9 

12*7 


C 3 H 4 ...-.... 

4‘0 

3*4 

2*2 

— 


04 H 8 . 

3*0 

2*6 

1*6 



0 . 

62 r 

52*0 

21*7 



N. 

199*8 

223 *8 

225 *9 

382*4 


COa. 

0*8 

3*5 

13*0 

41 *7 


HaO... 

3*1 

11*8 

45*8 

116 *1 



363 *9 

375 -7 

869-8 

574-7 

685-9 

Contraction...... 

•• 

9-0 

14-7 

10-1 

22*9 


This table also shows us that of the two combiistible gases of which 
coal-gas is chiefly composed, namely, marsh-gas and hydrogen, the 
hydrogen is the flrst to bum: we see the eflect of this in its dimi¬ 
nished proportion in the gases at 25 mm* and SO mm. above the tube. 
The cause of this rapid dimimition in the proportion of the hydrogen 
is to be ascribed mainly to the greater difesive power of that gas, to 
its lower ignition-point and to its greater rapidity of inflammation as 
compared with marsh^gas. It is known that a red-hot wire causes 
the combination of a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen, whereas it has 
no effect on. a ihixture of marsh-gas and oxygen* That this rate of 
diminution in the proportion of the hydrogen can be maintained is 
hardly to be expected 5 for in the partition of the oxygen between 
the two combustible gases, we soon arrive at a condition of things 
analogous to that observed by Bunsen in the case of the combi¬ 
nation of a mixture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen with oxygen 
gas- The rate of the combustion of the hydrogen very rapidly dimi¬ 
nishes as its proportion decreases, and that of the marsh-gas increases. 
At a height of 75 mm., that is, at about one-third of the distance 
between the top of the inner zone and the visible limit of the flame, 
the amount of the marsh-gas is only about oue-third of that of the 
hydrogen- The increased ratio of the hydrogen is probably due to 
the high temperature of this part of the flame: the temperature of 
combustion of the marsh-gas in air is high enough to prevent the com¬ 
plete combustion of the hydrogen, or, what comes to the same thing, 
is sufficiently high to dissociate vapour of water already formed. 
The large proportion of carbon monoxide present in the neighbour- 
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hood of the summit of the inner cone accords with our every-day- 
experience of tbe reducing action of this portion of the flame. 

We see from Table III, that in the combustion of coal-gas a con¬ 
siderable contraction of volume occurs: 708’8 vols. of air and gas 
give only 685'9 vols. of combustion-products. On the whole, the r^/te 
of the contraction goes on increasing with the height of the flkme, 
but you notice that at 75 mm. a sudden break in the continuiiy of 
the rate is manifest. This is owing to an increase in the volume 
of the still unbumt gasdiue to the decomposition and partial oxidation 
of the hydrocarbons: e.^., 1 voL of ethene with 1 voh of O, gives 
2 vols. of carbon monoxide and 2? vols. of free hydrogen. 

Blophmann has also analysed the gases present in the extreme 
outer edge of the flame : these, of course, consist of water-vapour and 
carbonic acid mixed with oxygen and nitrogen. 

The results are contained in the following table':— 


Tabub IV*. 


Height firomhumep. 

Trim. 

COj. 

HjO- 

O; 

IT. 

HjO. 

CO 4 . 

10 

3-30 

14-36 

8-29 

74^05 

4-35 

20 

3-49 

14-95 

7-95 

7S‘61 

4-29 

30 

4-07 

14-68 

8-81 

72^94 

3-63 

40 

3-95 

12-90 

8-94 

74-21 

3-27 

SO' 

3-64 

n -22 

10-03 

75-11 

3-08 

60 

8-92 

11-02 

9-72 

75-34 

2-81 

?0 

4-3S 

10 - 8-2 

9-20 

75-63 

2-49 

80 

4-91 

10-73: 

8-92 

75-44 

2-18 

90 

5-88 

10-72 

8-60 

75-30 

1-99 

100 

5-73 

10-81 

7-76 

75-70 

1-89 

110 

6'58 

10-97 

6-61 

75-84' 

1-67 

120 

7*18 

11-14 

6-17 

75*51 

1-55 


These numbers also serve to indicate what we have before noticed, 
viz., that the greater portion of the hydrogen present in the coal-gas 
is consumed in the lower parts of the flame. We observe that the 
greatest propoHion of the water-vapour is formed in the lowest 
quarter of the flame; it then gradually decreases up to a height of 
about 90 mm., after which it slowly increases. This corresponds 
exactly with what we noticed in connection with the composition of 
the gases in the interior- of the flame. On the other hand, the pro- 
'poartion of oarboiii dioxidb sufEers a pretty steady increase with the 
irf the flame, as we should expect- It should be noted, how- 
the whole of the water and carbon dioxide drawn through 
at the particular heights above given, camaot be considered 
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as "haviiig been actually formed at those points, since there is no 
doubt that a d^ain amount of these gases must have di:i^used into 
those spaces^^ffDih^other regions of the dame. 

Blochmann, lastly, has determined the amount of the products 
of combustion in the atmosphere immediately surrounding the flame, 
dravrn at a distance of 10 mm. from the edge. His results, which 
are contained in Table V, show that, below a distance of 20 or 25 mm, 
from the opening of the tube, not a trace of the products can be 
found: it is only at a height of about 30 mm. that these become 
perceptible. The ratios in the fourth column afford additional proof 
of what we have before noticed, viz., that the free hydrogen burns 
proportionately faster than the hydrocarbons: at a height of 60 mm., 
and upwards, we find that the ratio of water-vapour and carbon 
dioxide becomes constant, and almost identical with that given by 
the complete combustion of the gas, showing, therefore, that the 
marginal portions of the coal-gas are completely consumed. 


Table V. 


Vertical heiglit from 

HjO., 

OOsj. 

HjO. 

opening of tube. 

Vapour. 


COj. 

20 mm. 

0-06 

0-00 

— 

80 

0-77 

0-16 

4-8 

40 

' 1-14 

0-40 

2-8 

50 

1-73 

0-63 

2-7 

60 

1-90 

0-75 

2-5 

70 

2-42 

1-05 

2-3 

80 

3-71 

1-37 

2-7 

90 

2-40 

0-91 

2-6 

.100 

2*70 

1-10 

2-4 

no 

2-90 

1-13 

2-6 

120 

2-74 

1-30 

2-1 

100 vols- of gas give 

137-79 Tols. 

62*62 vols. 

23 


We all know that if we cover the air-holes of the Bunsen-lamp with 
onr fingers, or with the movable cap on the tube, the flame at once 
becomes luminous ; on uncovering the holes, we observe that it imme¬ 
diately resumes its ordinary appearance. What is the cause of this ? 
The usual opinion seems to be that the coal-gas has become mixed 
with an amount of oxygen, contained in' the air drawn in at the base, 
sufGLoient to burn any separated carbon to non-luminiferons gases. 
There is no doubt that even a comparatively small admixture of air 
destroys the illuminating power of coal-gas. The observations of 
Silliman and Wurtz (Sill. Am. J. [2], xlviii, 40), show that on 
mixing coal-gas, of ordinary composition, with a-fourth of its 
VOL, XXXI. 2 IT 
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volume of air, its illtLminating power is diminislied by nearly 85 per 
cent.: hence it does not seem remarkable that the mijcture burn¬ 
ing at the mouth of the Bunsen lamp, which contains from 60 to 
70 per cent, of air, should give a non-luminous fiame. How, then, 
is the luminosity destroyed P It is easy to show that the oxygen is 
not necessarily the true cause 5 indeed, the effect is much more to 
be attributed to the nitrogen. The Bunsen-lamp before you (Fig, 3) 
is burning with the luminous flame which is observed when the 
entrance of air at the bottom is stopped : into one of these holes is 

screwed a small tube con¬ 
nected with.a gasholder 
containing nitrogen; the 
other hole is closed by the 
cap: when I allow the ni¬ 
trogen to pass into the 
burner and mix with the 
issuing gas, you noiice 
that the luminosity rapidly 
diminishes and is even¬ 
tually destroyed: the 
flame now acquires an ap¬ 
pearance very similar to 
that of the normal Bunsen- 
flame. Knapp, to whom 
we owe this remarkable 



Fig. 4. 


observation, has shown 
that any indifierent gas, as 



carbon dioxide or hydro¬ 
chloric acid, will produce 
exactly the same result. 
Indeed, if I connect the 
tube inserted into the air¬ 
hole with this little boiler 
from which steam is issu¬ 
ing, I shall be able to de¬ 
stroy the luminosity in the 
same manner (Fig. 4). The 
most obvions deduction 
&om these experiments is 
that the non-luminosity 
of the Bunsen-lamp is dne 
to the dilution of the coal- 
gas. This result would 
seem to aflford support to 
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Dr* Frank land’s hypotliesia of the cause* of luminosity in-flames; 
on the other hand, it may be supposed that the simple extension of 
the luminiferoxLs material over' a sufficiently wide area,* whereby it* 
meets with a relatively greater supply of oxygen, is an adequate 
explanation. 

The admixture of a* large quantity of an indifferent gas with: the 
coal-gas will, of necessity, influence the temperature of the burning, 
mixture, and such a- reduction of temperature must, doubtless, have 
an effect on the illuminating power of the flame. Many years agoj 
Dr. Frank land proved that a mixture of marsh-gas and air 
which, under ordinary circumstances, gave a flame almost dbstitnte 
of illuminating power, on being previously heated nearly to red¬ 
ness burnt with considerable luminosity; and Wibel has re¬ 
cently shown that the ordinary flame of the Bunsendamp becomes 
luminons when the tube is heated.. The lamp before you (Fig. 5) 
has its brass tube replaced by one- of platinum; you notice, as 
I heat the sides of the tube 

with a blow-pipe flame, the Fig. 6 % 

Bunsen-flame becomes gra¬ 
dually Inmanons; it now re-- 
sembles the flame we obtained 
by cutting off the air-supply 
at the base.. On extinguish-.- 
ing the blow-pipe flame and 
directing a current of cold^ 
air from the bellows on the- 
tube, you observe that the lu¬ 
minosity rapidly diminishes :• 
the flame has now recovered 
its normal appearance. If we 
repeat this operation with a 
burner which, as in a pre¬ 
vious experiment,, we can feed 
with nitrogen instead of air; 
precisely the same result foL 
lows. By a slight modiflcatiom of this-arrangvement it can be shown 
that when either gas is heated singly, the- same effect is ob¬ 
served, and Heumann has proved tha/t the phenomenon is not due 
to a permanent alteration in the composition of the coal-gas by 
the preliminary heating, nor to a diminished supply of air in conse¬ 
quence of expansion. The conclusion is, in fact, irresistible, that the 
luminosity of the flame in these experiments is due to the addbd 
heat aloue. The observations of Wibel and "Heumann are in-, 
structive in their bearing on the hypothesis that the luminosity of a 

2 u 2 
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fla-Tue is related to the density of the gases or .vS'poiirs which compose 
it: although by heating the mixed gases we diminish their density, 
we nevertheless increase their luminosity. Dr. Frankland has 
shown us that hydrogen or carbon monoxide, when burned with oxygen 
under a pressure of from 15 to 20 atmospheres, yields a luminous 
flame: would it not appear, in the light of the experiments we have 
just made, that the luminosity is due as much, if not more, to the heat 
which, under ordinary circumstances, is lost by the expansion of the 
gases, as to the density of the gases jper sef To what then is the 
small luminosity of the Bunsen flame, as compared with that of the 
ordinary flame, due ? To the diluting action of the gases or to their 
cooling action ? Not to the cooling action solely, for that would imply 
that the ordinary Bunsen flame has a lower temperature than the 
luminous flame, which we Imow is not the case. The feeble luminosity 
of the Bunsen flame is, in fact, due to a number of causes: we have 
flrst, a rapid oxidation of luminiferous material to gases of feeble 
illumixLatmg power by the oxygen in the admixed air; in the second 
place, we have the presence of diluting gases, which of themselves 
reduce the illuminating power; and, thirdly, we have heat withdrawn 
by the indiflcerent gases, as nitrogen, and the products of combustion, 
carbon dioxide, and water. We cannot say that the loss of luminosity 
is due to any one of these causes acting singly. A flame of mixed 
. coal gas and air has a higher temperature than that of the undi¬ 
luted coal gas, but it requires a still higher temperature in order that a 
separation of carbon shall occur. The heat given to the gases by imsing 
the temperature of the tube through which they pass is suflBcient, when 
added to that of the combustion, to make the burning mixture luminous. 

We have thus traced the mixture of coal-gas and air np the tube, 
and we have followed its changes during the process of its conversion 
into its ultimate products. But as we pi*oceed to lower the flame .we 
may, notice something of interest. When the flame is very small it 
will be seen that it does not immediately rest upon the end of the 
tube. This fact was first observed by Blochmann, The distance 
between the flame and tube is ordinarily not very large, but by mixing 
the coal gas with an inert gas, such as nitrogen, it may be greatly 
increased. If we repeat the experiment of diluting the coal-gas with 
nitrogen, you will observe that we can separate the flame and tube by 
several millimeters. This phenomenon is probably due to two causes ; 
namely, to the cooling action exerted by the tube (for if the tube be 
heated the space diminishes), and to the fact that the velocity 
of ignition of the mixture is much less than the rate at which the gas 
Indeed, the cooling effect of the burner •may be partly due to 
ilonctikm^ .kiwecing the temperature of the gases, and thus diminish- 
r. ^^pagation of ignition. 
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Every-day experience tells ns that when the flame is small, there 
is great risk that the least draught of air, by interfering with the 
flow of the gas np the tube, or by mixing with the gas in sufficient 
amount to create an explosive mixture issuing at a less rate than that 
of its propagation of combustion, may cause the flame to retreat down 
the tube and burn at the bottom, with the production of disagreeably- 
smelling gases arising from imperfect combustion. The nature of the 
gases thus formed within the tube has been recently studied by 
Blochmann, whose results are seen in Table VI (^Ann. der Chem, u. 
Pharm, 173, 180), 

Table VI. 


Gaseous mixture. 



Before 

tbe combustion. 

After 

the combustion. 

H .. 

19 *91 

9*14 

OH4. 

14 *83 

13*49 

CO. 

2 -26 

4 *64 

CsHj . 

, , 

0-75 

OsH^ . 

1*57 

0*63 

C4H8 . 

1 *20 

0*26 

N . 

46*54 

46*54 

0 . 

12*25 


COs . 

0-45 

3-02 

H2O. 

1*00 

17 *33 


100-00 

96-80 

Oontractiou 

•• 

4-20 


When the flame burns at the bottom, a very much smaller quantity of 
air passes into the tube ; in the case cited, 58’9 vols. of air were mixed 
with 41*6 vols. of gas. We notice, on comparing the composition of the 
gas before burning with that remaining after partial coinbustion, that 
the proportion of marsh gas is but very slightly diminished, whereas 
about half the hydrogen has disappeared, and with the decrease of 
the hydrogen we have a proportionate increase in the amount of water- 
vapour, We notice, too, a decrease in the amount of the hydrocarbons 
of the ethene series, and the existence of acetylene derived from their 
decomposition in the partially burnt gases. We also observe that the 
amount of carbon monoxide is more than doubled. To the carbon 
monoxide and acetylene is due the pernicious effect of this partially 
consumed gas. We notice, too, that all the free oxygen has disap¬ 
peared, as, indeed, is to be expected; it is easy to demonstrate its 
non-existence in the gases issuing from the tube by simply holding a 
Inoifer match over the end: you observe that the paste on the match 
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melts as I hold it in the tube of the lamp down which the dame has 
retreated, bnt it is not ignited: 'On bringing the match into the 
free airdt at once in-fiames* 


XXIII,— On the Influence exerted by Armionium Sulphide {npreventuig 
the Action of •oariovs Solutions on Gopjper. 

By F. W. Shaw, Student, and Thos, Caenellet, D.Sc. (Lond.), 
Demonstrator in the Chemical Laboratory of the Owens College. 

Recently one of n« published a paper on the Action of Water and 
various Saline Solutions on Copper {^Ghem. 8oc. el., 1876, ii, 1), and 
in connection with this subject Dr, F, T. Bond suggested that it would 
be useful to examine the influence of protecting copper from such 
action by treating its surface with a solution of an alkaline sulphide ; 
for, looking at the extreme insolubility of copper sulphide generally, 
one would think that it would exercise a high protective power. . In 
consequence of this suggestion we have tried some expeidments with 
a view of ascertaining whether, and to what extent such is really the 
case. We have throughout used only ammonium sulphide, and the 
results obtained are given in the present paper. 

The following was the method of procedure :— 

Pieces of copper-foil, each of which exposed a surface of 1 sq. dec. 
in all, were cleaned by immersing them for some time in dilute nitric 
acid (1 to 6), and then thoroughly washing with distilled water. Half 
of these were then dipped in dilute ammonium sulphide till they were 
entirely covered by a thin film of copper sulphide ; finally they were 
taken out and well washed with distilled water. These two lots of 
copper were prepared just before use and kept under water till trans¬ 
ferred to the vessels in which the experiments were to be made. • 

100 cue. of each of the liquids whose action was to be tried were 
placed in beakers, and a piece of the prepared copper-foil dropped into 
each, care being taken that the metal was entirely covered by the 
liquid during the whole of the exposure; the experiments were then 
conducted as described in the paper already referred to. 

In each senes of experiments two sets were carried on simulta¬ 
neously in exactly the ^me manner, with the exception that in one set 
clean copper exposed, and in the other copper previously treated 
‘WhSi^ftnimdniain s in the following tables this is indicated by 

the t^nns ” dean ” and ** sulphuretted.** Throughout the amount of 
r d^olved is repmiented in milligrams. 
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A. AoUon of Distilled Wcder. 

Series I. Dx^osed m Beakers at the Ordinary Temperatit/re. —Table 
I gives the results obtained under these conditions, from which it is 
seen that previous washing with ammonium sulphide does not lessen 
the action of distilled water, but on the contrary increases it:— 


Table I. 


Ko. of 
BiZpetdment. 

Time of exposure in hours. 

Condition of 
Copper exposed.' 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

24 

48 

72 

96 


r 

•02 

•03 

' -04 

•04 


•06 

•09 


•14 

Clean. 

1 .... ■ 

. 

•02 

•03 

•04 

•04 

•. 

•10 

•11 


•24 

Sulphuretted. 



•00 


•02 

•02 

•04 

•08 

•22 


•38 

Cleam 

£>• m , m 

L 

•00 

•02 

*03 


•05 

•16 

•28 

•34 

*40 

Sulphuretted. 




•03 

•03 


•04 

•06 

•09 

•22 

•14 

Clean. 

3.... -1 


•• 

Bil 

•03 

.. 

•04 

•08 

•11 

■25 

•18 

Sulphuretted. 



•01 

•026 

•03 

•03 

•04 . 

•07 

•13 

•22 

•22 

Clean. 


L 

•01 

•026 

•03 

•04 

•05 

•11 

•17 

*24 

•27 

Sulphuretted. 


Series II. JSx^osed in Beakers at a Temperature of (90—100° C.). 

Table II. 


No. of 

Experiments. 

Time of exposure 
in hours. 

Condition of 

Copper exposed. 

24 

48 

^ . ^ 

2 . -I 

r 

L 

r 

L 

•04 

•05 

•04 

•05 

•06 

-08 

•06 

•09 

Clean. 

Sulphuretted. 

Clean. 

Sulphuretted. 

1 

Mean .... 

r 

L 

•04 

•05 

•06 

•085 

Clean. 

Sulphuretted. 


This shows that results are obtained at (90—100° C.) similar to 
those at the ordinary tempemture, the sulphuretted copper being more 
acted on than the non-sulphuretted metal. 

Series HI. Bxposed in Closed JFlasks at the Ordinary T^jperature ^— 
The results given in Tables I and II were thought to be due to the 
oxidation of the film of copper sulphide by the dissolved air to sul¬ 
phate which would then dissolve, and this the following series of ex¬ 
periments prove to be the case, for in these experiments the water was 
previously well boiled and then placed in cork flasks, the latter being 
entirely filled with liquid. 
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Table III. 


No. of 

G[?ime of exposure. 

Condition of 

Experiment. 

1 48 hoTjrs. 

Copper. 

Jf 


Clean. 

^. i 


Sulphuretted. 

^ .{ 


Clean. 

*24 

Sulphuretted. 

®. { 

■25 

Clean. 

•07 

Sulphuretted. 

Mean .... 

•23 

•14 

Clean. 

Sulphuretted. 


B. Aciion of Saline Soluiions. 

The solutions were placed in beakers and the copper exposed at the 
ordinary temperature for 48 hours. In Table TV the results obtained 
are given, from which it is seen that in every case previous treatment 
with ammonium sulphide lessens the action on the metal. 


Table IT. 


G^rams salt in 
solution. 

•001 

•01 

•06 

•50 

B1 

Condition of 
Copper. 

KNOs .-j 

r 

•10 

•12 

•12 

•14 

•31 

Clean. 


•04 

-04 

•06 

•06 

•08 

Sulphuretted. 

ITaNOg .-j 

r 

•03 

•08 

•08 

•10 

•16 

Clean. 


.. 


•03 

•07 

•09 

Sulphuretted. 

. -| 

■ 

•28 

•28 

•29 

•36 

•54 

Clean. 

L 

•04 

■08 

•08 

•12 

•34 

Sulphuretted. 

MgS04 .-j 

■ 

•06 

•10 

•08 

•04 

•10 

Clean. 


•04 

' *04 

•04 

•02 

•06 

Sulphuretted. 

ITaaOOj . \ 


•* 

•16 

•10 

•17 

•10 


•50 

•30 

Clean. 

Sulphuretted. 

KsCOj. \ 


••14 

•16 

•18 


•70 

Clean. 

. 

•08 i 

•14 

•14 

. • 

-60 

Sulphuretted. 

KaCa . i 

1 



* « 

•16 

• • 

2*40 

Clean. 

L 

• • 1 

e • 

•14 

.. 

1-60 

Sulphuretted. 

{ira«)jS04.- 

[ 

.. 


310 

1-70 

6-20 

4-20 

31 -00 
20-00 

Clean. 

Sulphuretted. 

(SfH4)]sro8.^ 


” 1 

.. 1 

1*50 1 
1-20 1 

12 -50 
9-70 

40-00 

36.-50 

Clean. 

Sulphuretted. 

NH4GI.J 

1 

r 


• • 

4-00 1 

22 00 

180-00 

Clean. 

L 



3*40 

1 

10 -00 

140 -00 

Sulphuretted. 


"We may conclude, then, from the ahove results, that previous wash¬ 
ing with ammoxdum sulphide increases the action of distilled water 
oh copper when exposed in open vessels, hut lessens it when air is 
exeluded, while in the ease of saline solutions the action is diminished, 
,#ven when air has &8e access. 
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XXT y .—On certain JBismuih Oompounds, Part IV. 


By M. M. Pattison Muir, P.R,S.E., Assistant Lecturer on 
Cliemistry, The Owens College^ Manchester. 

1. In a paper communicated to the Society and published in this 
Journal (vol. ii, 1876), I described a chromate of bismuth having 
the formula (Bi 0 ) 2 Cr 207 .H !20 (nionohydrated hisrmUhyl dwhj'omate'). I 
described this salt as forming orange-yellow needles belonging to the 
monoclinic system (p. 19). These crystals have been more minutely 
examined under the microscope by my friend Dr. Burghardt, of this 
College, and he tells me that they belong to the orthorhombic system; 
he assigns to them the (probable) formula ooPoo . ooP.P. 

2. In the third part of the present series of papers (vol. i, 1877, p- 
24) I detailed the preparation and properties of another bismuth chro¬ 
mate, to which I assigned the formula 3Bi20a.7CrOs. I stated that the 
action of hot caustic potash upon this chromate results in the forma¬ 
tion of a heavy, dark brown-red salt, a portion of the chromate being at 
the same time dissolved, with formation of a greenish-yellow liquid. I 
have prepared and analysed a further quantity of this new chromate : 
it is apparently identical in composition with the chromate described 
by Lowe (J*. jpr. OAew., Ixvii, 288) as prepared by the addition of 
potassium dichromate solution to a nearly neutral solution of bismuth 
nitrate, viz,, SBi 203 , 20 r 03 . The reaction of hot caustic potash upon 
the chromate 3Bi203.70r03 would thus appear to consist mainly in the 
withdrawal of part of the chromic acid as potassium chromate; the 
yellow colour of the liquid is doubtless due to the solution of the 
potassium chromate so formed— 

3Bi203.7Cr0s + lOKHO = 3Bi2O8.20rO3 + SKzCrOi + SHaO. 


The salt 3 Bi 203 , 2 Cr 03 may be regarded as (BiO)i20rO4.Bi2O3 {jbie^ 
mutho-.t€strdbismuthyl dichromate)* 


CrO/ 




O(BiO) 

O(BiO) 

I ^ j^Bi308, 




0(BiO> 

O(BiO) 


3. In the analysis of this chromate the bismuth was separated from 
the chromium in the form of oxychloride by the addition of a large 
quantity of warm water and a little ammonium chloride to the solu¬ 
tion of the salt in hydrochloric acid. The chromium^ in the filtrate 
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was oxidised by boiling* with bromine in alkaline solution, and was 
precipitated as barinm chromate: the precipitate was gently warmed 
with a measured volume of ferrous sulphate solution of known 
strength, and the residual ferrous salt was determined by titration with 
potassium permanganate. The results were satisfactory. In former 
analyses of bismuth chromate I separated the bismuth by precipita¬ 
tion as sulphide, but I found that the precipitate invariably contained 
small quantities of chromium which could not be altogether removed 
by washing, and that solution in acid, followed by reprecipitation 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, was necessary in order to insure accu¬ 
rate results. The separation of bismuth by addition of a large volume 
of warm water is more readily accomplished, and yields very accurate 
results. 

4. T'rom my experiments upon the chromates of bismuth detailed in 
this and in preceding papers, it appears that the general action of acids 
upon these salts is to withdraw more or less bismuth, and so to form 
a salt comparatively richer in chromic acid than the original; alkalies, 
on the other hand, act by withdrawing chromic acid, and so producing 
a salt which contains a comparatively larger quantity of bi^mufh than 
the original. I have formulated the various chromates obtained by 
me, and briefly described the method of preparation of each in the 
following table. As my object is especially to show the relation exist¬ 
ing between the amounts of bismuth and chromic acid in each, I have 
written the formulm as if the salts were of the general composition 
ajBi203.«-Cr03:— 

а. 3 Bi 203 . 2 Cr 03 (obtained by lid we) by precipitating nearly neutral 
bismuth nitrate solution with potassium chromate. 

&. Bi 3 O 3 . 20 r 03 , by precipitating an acid solution of bismuth nitrate 
with potassium chromate. 

c. Bi 303 .Cr 0 s, by boiling ITo. 2 with dilute nitric acid; also formed 
by treating No, 2 with alkali. 

d. dBisOs-llOrOa, by prolonged heating of No. 2 with dilute nitiic 
acid. 

б. SBiaOa.^GrOa, by treating No. 3 first with strong, then with dilute 
nitric acid. 

/. Bi3O3.40rO3, by boiling No, 3 with strong nitric acid. 

g, 3 Bi 203 . 20 r 03 , by action of hot caustic potash on Nos. 4 and 5. 

5. In my last paper on bismuth compounds (vol. i, 1877, p. 28) I 
described the action of ammonia on bismuthous oxide, and on two 
oxybromides of bismuth, and I showed that this action results in the 
formaiaem of metallic bismuth- I gave reasons for believing that at a 
temperature below redness, ammonia is decomposed by the salts of 
hmmMi .mentioned, and tiiat the salts are then reduced by the hydro- 
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As corroborative of this hypothesis^ and as opposed to the idea that 
a nitride of bismnth is alternately produced and decomposed in these 
reactions, I have observed that bismuthons oxide (Bi 203 ) is unacted 
upon by dry nitrogen at temperatures varying from, the ordinary 
temperature to that of red heat. 

6. In former papers (vol. i, 1876, p. 149, and voL i, 1877, p. 29) I 
have shown that the action of chlorine upon bismuthous oxide sus¬ 
pended in a concentrated boiling solution of caustic potash results in 
the production of hydrates of bismuth richer in oxygen than those 
corresponding with the trioxide itself. Of these hydrates the prin¬ 
cipal are Bi 204 .a?H 20 and Bi 205 -ajH 20 (« being a whole number, gene¬ 
rally not greater than 2 or 3). 

I find, on reference to a paper by Schrader (^Arm. Oh, Pharm,^ cxxi, 
204), that this chemist was unable to prepare red bismuthio hydrate 
(Bi206.H30) in a state of purity. The reddish-brown powder pro¬ 
duced by the action of chlorine as described above was always found 
by Schrader to contain potash which could not be removed by wash¬ 
ing ; the addition of dilute nitric acid was insufficient to remove the 
whole of the potash, wMle concentrated acid brought about a par¬ 
tial decomposition of the hydrate, with production of Bi 204 . 2 H 20 . 
The last-mentioned salt (hypobismuthio dihydrate) is described by 
Schrader as the final result of the action of hot concentrated idtric 
acid upon the mixture of higher hydrates of bismuth, produced by 
passing chlorine into a boiling concentrated solution of potash con¬ 
taining bismuthous oxide in suspension. Arppe (Pogg, Ann,^ Ixiv, 
237) appears to have obtained bismuthic hydrate (Bi 205 .H 20 ) without 
difficulty by acting on the mixed hydrates containing potash with dilute 
nitric acid. In my former paper I stated that by warming the mixed 
hydrates with oonc&ntrated nitric acid for a few moments, the red bis¬ 
muthic hydrate is readily obtained. This result I can now confirm. 
I have repeated the experiment, and find that there is no difficulty in 
preparing bismuthic hydrate, provided the caustic potash in which the 
bismuthons oxide-is suspended be very concentrated ; the passage of 
chlorine be maintained until the whole of the oxide is converted into 
a heavy, dense, chocolate-red powder; and this powder, after prolonged 
washing with boiling water, be gently warmed with concentrated nitric 
acid for a few moments, and then washed free from acid* If the 
action of the hot nitric acid be prolonged for some time, the red 
hydrate is gradually converted into an orange-yellow salt, part of the 
bismuth at the same time passing into solution. This orange-yellow 
salt, when dried over sulphuric acid, was found to be the hypobismuthio 
dihydrate (Bi 204 . 2 H 20 ) described by Schrader (JLoc, oitJ), « 

7. I have examined the hydrate produced by precipitating a solution 
of bismuthio hydrate in concentrated hydrochloric acid by means of 
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caustic potash, and that formed by precipitating a solution of the same 
hydrate in concentrated sulphuiio acid, by the same precipitant, after 
passing sulphur dioxide through the liquid. 

(Bismuthic hydrate is very easily dissolved by concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid with evolution of chlorine : concentrated sulphuric acid 
dissolves this hydrate only after prolonged digestion with it.) 

In each case a very pale yellowish-white flocculent precipitate was 
obtained. 

These precipitates were dried over sulphuric acid in a vacuum. 
That produced by precipitating the solution of bismuthic hydrate in 
hydrochloric acid I shall call A: the other I shall call B. 

A. 0*3652 gram gave 0*336 gram Bi 203 == 0*30156 gram Bi. 

0*1093 gram lost 0*0073 gram when heated to 100° for two or 

three hours. 

B. 0*3353 gram gave 0*3225 gram Bi^Os = 0*2894 gram Bi. 

I had not a sufficient quantity to determine the water, 

A. 

Oalculatel for BuOj^. 2H20. Found. 


Bismuth _.... 83*33 82*58 

Water.... 7*14 6*68 


B. 

Calculated for Bi 203 .H 20 . Found. 


Bismuth .... .... 86*42 86*34 

Water . 3*70 3*88 (by difference). 


A Suffered no further loss of weight on being heated to 180—190°. 
When exposed to the temperature of the Bunsen flame, the colour 
gradually changed to light yellow. 

8. By solution in concentrated hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, 
bismuthic hydrate appears to lose oxygen: by precipitating these 
solutions no hypobismuthio hydrate, hut a hismuthous hydrate is 
produced. 

9. I have already (voL i, 1876, p. 151) described experiments 
carried out with the view of ascertaining whether bismuthic hydrate 
contains hydrogen which may be replaced by metal. These experiments 
led to negative results. A similar attempt in the case of hypobis- 
muthic hydrate w€ts likewise attended with no positive result (vol. i, 
1877, p, 30). I have supplemented these experiments by attempting 

^ io prepare a bismuthate or hismuthite of potassium by fusing his- 
ihnthous' oxide, and metallic bismuth respectively, with caustic 
in each case pota^ium carbonate and silicate (a porcelain 
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crucible "was employed) were produced, but in neither instance did I 
succeed in obtaining traces of any substance wbicb could possibly be 
regarded as a salt of bismutMc acid, or of any other oxyaoid of 
bismuth. I conclude therefore that the hydrates of bismuth, so far as 
they have been examined, are devoid of acid properties. 

10. The following hydrates of bismuth are now known ;— 

(1) BiaOa-SHaO : (2) Bia0s.2H,0 : (3) BijOa-HaO ; 

(4) Bij04.2Ha0 : (5) BijOi.HaO : (6) BisOj.HjO. 

The relations existing between these hydrates, and between the 
hydrates and corresponding oxides may, I think, be advantageously 
shown by the following formulae* :— 


(1) BiaO,.3HjO ( 


/OH 
Bi^OH 
\OH 
/OH 
Bi^OH 
^OH 


(2) Bia 03 . 2 Ha 0 = O' 


(3) BUOj.HaO 




(4) Bia0t.2H2* 


.OH 

Bi< 

_ HZ ' y 

“ OH 

OH 
/OH 
.Bi^OH 


Bi—OH 
\OH 


,OH 


-OH 


(6) Bi, 04 .Ha 0 


Ntt*:— r\ 


(6) Bi,0,.H*0 


/Bi—O 

= o/ >o 

^Bi— 


'OH 


O 

OH 


ihom 1 to 2 and 3, we have a gradual replacement of 
hydroxyl by oxygen: in 4 this replacement is carried farther, and in 
5 farther still: 4 and 5 are obtained from 1, 2 or 3 by the action of 
oxidisers. In 6 the replacement of hydroxyl is apparently carried to the 
farthest limit; this hydrate is produced from the others by the action 
of very energetic oxidising agents ; 6 readily goes back to 1, 2 or 3. 

By replacing ihe hydroxyl groups in 6 by oxygen, we get bismuthic 
oxide— 

BtzO 
/ 1 \ 

BigO*. 



Bi^O 

* Of course I do not mean to say that the formulse given above are the true mole¬ 
cular formulae for these hydrates 5 they may or may not be so, but probably are not. 
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This oxide is easily reduced to bismutho-bismuthic or hypobismuthic 
oxide; at 150" it begins to give off oxygen, and at 250® is entirely 
reduced to Bi 204 , which may be regarded as— 



At 250®' or so bismutho-bismuthic oxide is reduced to bismuthous 
oxide, which is the most stable oxide of the series* Bismuthous oxide 
may be regarded as hydrate 1, 2, or 3, in which the whole of the hy¬ 
droxyl is replaced by oxygen— 

=o 

=o 

Lastly, a lower oxide, Bi202, apparently exists ; this oxide is said to 
be reduced with difficulty (Schneider, JPogg^ Ann^ Ixxxviii, 45) : it 
may, with propriety, be regarded as— 

Bi=0 



Bi=0 


• 11. With reference to the existence of an oxide of bismuth lower 

than bismuthous oxide, I have observed, when igniting the latter 
oxide, that if the semi-charred filter-paper held on platinum wire be 
brought within a few millimeters of the surface of the hot oxide, the 
latter becomes covered with an ashen-grey fi^lm ; on removing the filter 
paper, this film disappears. I have observed this fact so constantly, 
that I am certain it is not a mere accident, and I am also certain that 
the film is not due to the deposition of carbon from the paper. I am 
inclined to regard the ashen-grey film as consisting of a hypobis- 
muthons oxide. I hope to be able, at a fature date,, to lay before the 
Society an account of more exact experiments upon the production of 
such an oxide. 

12. The greater number of the bismuth salts may be regarded as 
derived firom one or other of the hydi'ates formulated in par. 10. The 
normal salts may perhaps be best viewed as derived from hydrate 1, 
and many of the so-called basic saltsfirom hydrate 3. Thus the normal 
nitrate may be— 


Bi (OlS'Oa)^ ; the basic nitrate. 



ONOa 

o = 

ONOa 


(BiO)NO,; 


aud iihe meoond.ba^c nitrate— 


>L Giro, 

°<I>Sh = 


(BiO>NCh.BiO(OH). 
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A few salts may be derivatives of hydrate 2; for instance the dichro¬ 
mate obtained by Lowe (see this Journal, vol. ii, 1876, p. 19), may 
be formulated thus— 



IB. It is stated in Watts’s Diet, (ii, 225) that “ nitrate of bismuth 
forms with ferrocyanide of potassium a wbite, yeUowish-white, or 
yellow precipitate, which afterwards turns green.*’ 

Thinking that a volumetric process for the estimation of bismuth 
might possibly be founded upon this reaction, I added ferrocyanide of 
potassium from a burette to a nearly neutral warm solution of bismuth 
nitrate, until a drop of the supernatant liquid produced a blue colour 
when spotted on filter-paper with ferric chloride. I found, however, 
that the process did not yield concordant results; that the tempera¬ 
ture, and also the degree of neutralisation of the bismuth nitrate solu¬ 
tion, largely conditioned the amount of ferrocyanide which it was 
necessary to add before obtaining the final reaction. On continuing 
to warm the liquid, the precipitate, which was at first of a very light 
green colour, gradually became darker, until finally it assumed the 
appearance of prussian blue. I was therefore induced to examine the 
precipitate more carefully. 

14. When a solution of potassium ferrocyanide is added to a solu¬ 
tion of bismuthous oxide in nitrie acid containing just sufficient free 
acid to prevent precipitation of basic salts, an almost colourless, 
flocculenb precipitate is produced. If tbe precipitation be effected in 
an open beaker, the precipitate quickly assumes a pale yellow colour, 
which passes after some time to an apple-green. 

The precipitate settles very slowly; if it be collected on a filter and 
washed, it very quickly assumes a greenish colour. If the liquid con¬ 
taining the colourless, or slightly coloured precipitate be boiled, the 
changes in colour noticed above take place very rapidly: further, the 
apple-green precipitate becomes grass-green, then olive-green, then 
green-blue, and finally deep blue, Tbe production of the final blue 
precipitate is hastened by adding a little nitric acid ; the addition of a 
considerable excess of potassium ferrocyanide along with nitric acid 
causes an almost immediate production of this blue precipitate in the 
boiling liquid. If a hot solution of potassium fi^rrocyanide be added 
to a hot, nearly neutral solution of bismuth nitrate, contained in a 
fiask, and the fiask be quickly corked, a white precipitate is moxhent- 
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arily formed, but quickly becomes yellow, tben green, and finally 
greyish-bine, the supernatant liquid remaining greenish-blue. If 
the cork be now withdrawn, the grey-blue precipitate slowly loses 
its grey tint, until it becomes of the colour of prussian blue, the super¬ 
natant liquid at the same time also becoming of a more decided blue 
colour. If the light green precipitate obtained as described be ex¬ 
posed to the air along with an excess -of potassium ferrocyanide solu¬ 
tion containing free nitric acid, it slowly darkens in colour; if the 
supernatant liquid be poured oH and exposed to the air, it becomes 
more and more dark green in shade, and at the same time deposits a 
light greyish-blue precipitate. During the passage of the pale to the 
dark-coloured precipitates, hydrocyanic acid is invariably evolved. 
The blue supernatant liquid finally obtained gives the reactions of 
alkaline nitroprusside. 

15. I prepared a quantity of the apple-greto precipitate, by precipi¬ 
tating a nearly neutral cold solution of bismuth nitrate with excess of 
potassium ferrocyanide also dissolved in cold water, washed the pre¬ 
cipitate repeatedly, as far as possible out of contact of air, and dried 
it at 100°. On shaking np the precipitate with hot water, a coloured 
liquid having an acid reaction was obtained; the process was repeated 
on the residue with the same result: hydrocyanic acid was evolved 
during the treatment with warm watCr. 

On boiling the precipitate with water, hydrocyanic acid was evolved 
in considerable quantity, and a very decidedly acid liquid was ob¬ 
tained, This acid liquid contained small quantities of bismuth. The 
precipitate was very quickly decomposed by boiling with water con¬ 
taining a few drops of nitric or hydrochloric acid, hydrocyanic acid 
being copiously evolved, and the residue becoming much darker in 
colour. Quantities of the olive-green, green-blue, and deep blue pre¬ 
cipitates were also prepared by boiling the apple-green solid with dilute 
nitric acid for longer or shorter periods, washing with water, and 
drying at 100°. Each of these precipitates was decomposed by boiling 
with water, with evolution of ^hydrocyanic acid, and production of a 
cqSiured and acid liquid. The more blue the colour of the precipitate, 
the, quickly, and the less completely did it undergo decomposi- 
tion:^by treatm^t with boiling water. These dark-coloured precipi¬ 
tates were partly soluble in strong nitric, or hydrochloric acid; the 
solutionia contained bismuth. The precipitates were all decomposed 
by boiling with caustic soda or potash, oxides of bismuth and iron 
rem a i ning , the former much predominating, and ferrocyanic acid going 
into soluiaon; the solutions also contained traces of bismuth. 

I& The apple-greto precipitate prepared as already described, was 
ybsffi T g toe A j* to analysis. I fi.rst endeavoured to decompose the salt by 
eafusiic alkali and merct^o oxide, but I found that 
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althougli the ■whole of the bismuth waa coutained in the residue, a part 
of the iron passed into solution, and was precipitated, apparently as 
Prussian blue, on adding sulphuric acid to the filtrate. 

As concentrated sulphuric acid was found readily to decompose the 
apple-green salt, weighed quantities were warmed with this acid in 
basins -until the greater part of the free acid was evaporated, the 
residue was washed into a beaker, mixed with a large quantity of 
warm water, and ammonia was added drop by drop until the whole of 
the bismuth was thrown down (see par. 21 ). The iron in the filtrate 
was reduced by means of pure zinc, and the ferrous salt determined by 
standardised permanganate. The precipitated bismuth salts were 
dissolved in nitric acid, and the bismuth was determined in this 
liquid. The cyanogen was determined by difierence. 

(u.) 0*5405 gram gave 0*273 gram Bi 203 = 0*245 gram Bi. 

(5.) • 0*5405 gram required 7*7 c.c. permanganate = 0*067452 gram 
Fe. (1 c.p. permanganate = 0*00876 gram iron). 

(c.) 0*709 gram gave 0*346 gram BiaOs = 0*3106 gram Bi. 

(d.) 0*709 ,, required 9*4. c.c. permanganate = 0*08235 gram Fe^ 

Found. 

I. 11. III. IV.. V. . VI. 

Bismuth .. 45*33 43*80 — _ _ _ 


Iron. — _ 12*48 11*61 — . — 

Cyanogen.. — — — — 42-19 44*59 


0-538 gram when heated to ISO® for 8 hours lost 0*0199 gram = 
3*69 per cent. 

These numbers do not agree very closely: it is e-vident from the 
result obtained by heating the salt that a temperature of 100 ® was 
not sufficient to drive off the whole of the moisture. If the mean per¬ 
centages of bismuth, iron, and cyanogen be calculated on the dry salt, 
the following numbers are obtained:— 


Bismuth ... 

46-26 

Iron. 

12*52 

Cyanogen .... .. 



100-00 


Assuming bismuth to be a pentad, the normal ferrooyanide would 
be Bi^SFeCye: this formula requires— 

Bismuth .. 44*21 

Iron. 14.74 

Cyanogen . 41*05 


2 X 


VOL. XXXI- 


100*00 
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17. These numbers evidently point to the formula given above— 
Bi45Fe0y6—ras expressive of the composition of this apple-green salt: 
but the salt has plainly undergone partial decomposition by exposure 
to the air, and by the action of the wash water. 

I therefore endeavoured to prepare a fresh quantity of bismuth 
ferrocyanide in a purer condition. For this purpose a cold solution 
of potassium ferrocyanide was added to a cold and nearly neutral 
solution of bismuth nitrate contained in a dask, which was almost 
filled with the liquids r the flask was then corked. When the precipi¬ 
tate had settled, the clear liquid was run off, the precipitate was 
thrown upon a filter, washed with water in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide, and dried over sulphuric acid m Before becoming 

thoroughly dry, the precipitate was nearly colourless, being possessed 
of only a faint blue-green tinge. As the process of drying reached a 
close, a decided yellow-green colour was however developed. The 
following numbers were obtained on analysis :— 

(aO 0*329 gram required 6*4 c.c. permanganate = 

(5.) 0*143 „ „ 2*3 

(c.) 0*143 „ gave 0*07 gram Bi20» = 0*06282 

(1 c.o. permanganate = 0*00876 gram iron). 

Calculated for Bi^SFeC^e. 

Bismuth... * 44*21 

Iron . 14*74 

Cyanogen .. 41*05 

These numbers show that the precipitate produced as described 
above, consisted of nearly pure bismuth ferrocyanide, Bi 4 SFe 0 y 4 . 

18. By adding a cold solution of bismuth nitrate, which had been 
previously boiled, to a solutiou of potassium ferrocyanide in boiled 
water, a white precipitate was obtained, which after washing with 
cold water in a closed vessel, remained colourless. Bismuth ferrocy- 
auide when pure is thus evidently a colourless salt. When dried over 
sulphuric acid, the precipitate became slightly coloured, owing, doubt¬ 
less, to the action of the air upon it. If dried at 100°, the onter 
surfebces of the salt rapidly became covered with a more or less deep 
blue film, hydrocyanic acid being simnltaneously evolved. 

When the pale-yellow salt, obtained by drying over sulphuric acid, 
was heated to 150° or so it darkened iu colour, and hydrocyanic acid 
was evolved; at 180° the salt was completely decomposed. 

' 19. The olive-gp^ salt produced by warming bismuth ferro- 
t^anide with very dilute nitric amd was collected, dried at 100°, and 


I'oiuid. 

I. n. m. IV. 

43-93 _ _ _ 

— 14-38 14-09 — 

(ty difEerenoe) 41*56 


0-04731 gram Fe. 

0-02015 

gram. Bi. 
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(a) 0*4995 gram gave 0*195 gram BisOa = 0^175 gram- BL 

(5) 0*4928 „ „ 0*193 „ „ = 0*1732 „ 

(c) 0*4995 reqxdLped 9*2 c.c. permangamate = 0*0806'> gram^Ee. 

(d) 0*4928 „ „ 9‘5 „ = 0*08322' „ „ 

(1 c.c. permanganate = 0*00876 gram iron): 

Found* 

1. II.. m. w. 

Bismuth. 35*04 35*15 — — 

Iron . — — 16*14 16^89 

When dried at 120—125® the salt lost 5*65 per cent, of moisture. 

Calculating the foregoing: pereentages^ of bismuth and iron on the 
dry salt, we have— 

I. IT, III-. IV. V.. 

Bismuth.. 37*14 37*30 — — — 

Iron _ — — 17*il 17*85* — 

Cyanogen (by deducting mean of Bi> + Ee from 100^)^45*30. 

The formula for normal bismuth ferricyanide (Bi Being* pentad), 
viz., BiaBEeCys, requires— 

^ Bismuth -.... 37*29 

Iron .. 16:59 

Cyanogen.....46;12 

which agree* tolerably well with the numbers* obtaihed- 

I am inclined t® regard this olive-green salt as bismuth ferricyanide 
containing small quantities of on© or more products of decomposition 
of ferrooyanide (probably prussian blue) mixed with it. 

If this view be correct, the* first action of oxidising agents upon 
bismuth ferrocyanide would he to convert it, partially at any rate, into 
the corresponding ferricyanide. This is not different from what one 
would expect from the general relations existing between ferro- and 
ferri-cyanides. 

By precipitating a cold sokition of nearly neutral bismuth nitrate 
with excess of a cold solution of potassium ferricyanide I obtained a 
yellow-green precipitate having a tinge of brewn; when washed with 
cold water, by decantation, in a closed vessel, this precipitate under¬ 
went no apparent change^ but when dried at 100® the outer surface 
became covered "with a greenish-blue film, while hydrocyanic acid was 
evolved. I hope to prepare a further quantiiy of this yellow-green 
salt (which is probably pare- bismuth ferricyanide) and to examine 
its properties in detail. 

20. A quantity of the green-blue substance, obtained by boiling the 
olive-green salt (impure ferricyanide) for some time -with dilute nitric 
acid, was dried at 100° and analysed. 


2x2 
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(a) 0-410 gram gave 0*166 gram BijOs = 0*149 gram BL 
(&) 0*392 „ „ 0*128 „ „ = 0*1149 „ „ 

(c) 0-392 „ required 10-6 o.o. permanganate 0-09198 gram Fe. 

(1 c.c. permanganate = 0*00876 gram iron). 

i'oimd* 

I. n. m. 

Bismutt . -. • 36*33 29*31 — 

Iron . :— — 23*47 

These numbers show very considerable discrepancies. These may, I 
think, be most probably accounted for by regarding the substance as 
a mixture of bisitiuth ferricyanide with varying amounts of the pro¬ 
ducts of the decomposition of this salt by the action of nitric acid; of 
these products pmssian blue is doubtless one. 

As the decomposition proceeds with tolerable rapidity, it is not 
difficult to believe that the product should vary in composition through¬ 
out its mass. The deep-blue substance obtained by the continued 
action of hot nitric acid upon the green-blue powder was not quanti¬ 
tatively analysed: it contained small quantities of bismuth. 

I propose to continue these investigations upon the ferro- and ferri- 
cyanides of bismuth, and hope to communicate the results to the 
Society at a future time. 

21. In par. 16 of the present paper I stated that in the analyses of 
the ferroeyanides' of bismuth, after decomposition by means of sul¬ 
phuric acid and addition of water, the bismuth was entirely precipi¬ 
tated by addition of ammonia. I have found that it is possible to pre¬ 
cipitate bismuth completely from a solution containing this metal 
along with iron by cautious addition of dilute ammonia; the preci¬ 
pitate contains the whole of the bismuth, while the filtrate contains 
the whole of the iron. On the first addition of ammonia a portion of 
the ferric salt is thrown down, hut on shaking the liquid this is re- 
dissolved, and on continuing to add ammonia, with constant agitation, 
the iron remains in solution until the bismuth is entirely thrown down 
as oxide. The liquid remains distinctly acid after the last trace of 
bismuth has beeu precipitated. 

Bismuth may be separated in the same way from chromium, aJumi- 
uium, and manganese. If a solution containing bismuth be mixed 
wi& a few , drops of feme chloride solution and ammonia be then 
added, the point at which the whole of the bismuth is precipitated 
may be determined with* the greatest accuracy, as immediately the 
la^ trace of bismuth is throwu down a reddish-brown colour is pro- 
this precipitation of ferric hydrate. I had hoped to have 
a volumetric method for estimating bismuth upon this reao- 
bat on Wial 1 found it imavailable. Thus,- a solution containinir 
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0‘07672 gram of ’bismxitli in 50 c.o. of dilute nitric acid required 
18*1 c.c. of dilute ammonia for complete pitecipitation; another-solu¬ 
tion, containing 0*038296 gram of bismuth in 50 c.c. of the same acid 
‘ required exactly the same amount of the same dilute ammonia for 
complete precipitation. 


Addendum. 

Since writing the above I have noticed a paper by M. Wyroubof f, 
entitled “ Researches on the Ferrocyanides 07dm. et Fhys. [5], 

viii, 444), in which, among other salts, two ferrocyanides of bismuth 
ai^e described. One of these is produced by adding a solution of 
potassium ferrocyanide to a solution of bismuth ni-ta*ate containing 
little free acid. The salt is said to be of a yellow colour, inclining to 
green : when washed and dried it does not undergo decomposition. It 
is slightly soluble in water. The formula BiKFeCy6.4HaO is assigned, 
apparently on the evidence of a single estimation of bismuth, iron, and 
potassium; no numbers, other than the calculated percentages, are 
given. From the experiments detailed in the preceding paragraphs of 
this paper it is, I think, evident that M. Wyrouboff worked with 
an impure ferrocyanide of bismuth; he had not washed it free from 
potash; and he had allowed it to undergo partial decomposition by 
the action of the free acid present. I find that ferrocyanide of bismuth 
begins to decompose at temperatures over 150°. The salts prepared by 
me and dried over sulphuric acid did not lose more than from 8 to 4 
per cent, of their weight when heated to about 150° for some hours. 
The formula assigned by M. Wyrouboff to bismuth ferrocyanide 
requires 14*5 per cent, of water; no estimation of water is given in 
M. Wyrouboff’s paper. 

To the second ferrocyanide of bismuth the formula Bi^FeOye.SHaO 
is assigned: it is said to be produced by using ferrooyanhydric acid as 
precipitant in place of potassium ferrocyanide, and to resemble the 
first-mentioned ferrocyanide in all respects. In this salt bismuth, says 
M. Wyrouboff, is divalent. One estimation of iron and one of 
bismuth appears to have been made. This salt may exist, but it seems 
to me that the author of the paper should have taken more pains, and 
carried out a greater number of analyses, before publishing his results, 
especially before even hinting that he looked on bismuth as by turns, 
di- and tri-valent. In fact, any conclusions concerning quantivalenoe, 
deduced from a study of compounds in the solid state, must, in the 
present state of our knowledge, be almost valueless. 
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XX ^.—AdMtionaZ Note on a Process for Estimating Pismuth 
Yohjm,eiricall/y. 

By M. M. Pattison Muir, P.R.S.E, 

1. In tlie coxtrse of last session I comimanicated to the Society the de¬ 
tails of a process for the Tolrunetric estimation of bismuth (fjhem, Soc. 
«r., vol- i, 1876, p. 483,), This process was founded upon the facts that 
potassium dichromate precipitates bismuth from slightly acid solutions 
in the form^of i)ismuthyl dichromate, and that potassium dichromate 
gives a red prec^itate with silver nitrate. By taking advantage of 
these facts, and by-employing a standardised solution of potassium 
dichromate, it becomes possible to estimate bismuth with very con¬ 
siderable accuracy. 

2. In order to obtain a -solution oi a bismuth salt, which should be 
but slightly acid, I added ^ammonia io a solution of bismuthous oxide 
in nitric.acid .until a fainhcloudiness appeared in the liquid. Although 
I obtained .tolerably satisfactory results when working with this pro¬ 
cess,. I nevertheless felt that the risks of error were by no means small.. 
If too little ammonia was added a ve^ considerable excess of dichro- 
mate was required before the. whole of the bismuth was precipitated: 
if too much ammonia was added, part of the bismuth was thrown 
down as hydrate; the results were in both cases rendered inaccurate. 

I have made several attempts to remedy this defect in the process, 
and have, I think, at last succeeded in doing so. 

3- An acid solution of bismuth nitrate is precipitated by addition of 
excess of sodium acetate: the precipitate is soluble in nitric acid. If 
ammonia be cantiously added to this solution, it is easy to reach a 
point at which a faint cloudiness, but no distinct precipitate, is pro¬ 
duced in the liquid. 

If this liquid be hoHed, a precipitate quickly forms, which again 
disappears on adding nitric acid drop by drop to the boiling solution. 
If potassium dichromate be now added, the whole of the bismuth is 
thrown down. The results obtained were very satisfactory. 

4. The method which I have finally adopted differs somewhat from 
the foregoing: it is based npon the facts that the precipitate prodnced 
by excess of ^dium acetate in a solution <ofza bismuthous salt in excess 
of nitric ^d, is easily soluble in acetic acid, that this solution yields 
no precipitate .on boiling, but that the addition of potassium dichro¬ 
mate to the hot liquid causes the deposition of the bismuth in the forxn 
of a yellow-chromate (probably bismuthyl dichromate, (BiO) 20 r 2 O 7 ). 

; I have carried out a number of experiments by the modified method, 

' atid ha««e obtain^ exceedingly concordant results. I do not propose 
the nuixibers obtained, €ks my former paper contained a suffi- 
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ciency of analytical results to enable one to form an opinion concern¬ 
ing tbe general accnracy of tbe method. 

5. I now carry out the volnmetrio estimation of bismuth as follows : 

—solution of recrystallised potassium dichromate, conta i n i ng about 
10 grams of the salt in 1,000 o.c. of water, is prepared. A known 
weight of pure bismuthous oxide, (Bi 203 ), is dissolved in excess of 
nitric acid, and a solution of sodium acetate is added to this liquid 
until a copious white precipitate is thrown down; acetic acid is then 
added in quantity sufficient to dissolve the precipitate completely, and 
to insure that, when the liquid is made up with water to a fixed 
volume, say to 250 c.c., no precipitate shall be formed. A certain 
volume of this liquid is withdrawn by means of a pipette, placed in a 
beaker, and heated to boiling; the potassium dichromate is then 
gradually run in from a burette, the liquid being boiled between each 
addition of the solution, until a drop of the supernatant liquid gives a 
faint reddish-brown coloration when spotted with silver nitrate on a 
white slab. 

6. Experiments have proved that the addition of a slight excess of 
acetic acid does not interfere with the accuracy of the results; a large 
excess of the acid must, however, be avoided. Dilution of the liquid 
after addition of acetic acid does not infiuence the results, provided 
that such dilution be not carried so far as to produce turbidity in the 
liquid, either when cold or when raised to the boiling point, in using 
the standardised dichromate, a process similar to that sketched above 
is pursued. 

7. I have shown in another paper On certain Bismuth Com¬ 
pounds,’’ Part IV), that bismuth may be separated from iron, alumi¬ 
nium, chromium, and manganese, by adding ammonia to the acid liquid 
containing these metals. It is well known that bismuth is precipitated 
as an oxy-salt by addition of much water to a solution containing this 
metal, provided that free acid be present in modeirate excess only. 

Applying these facts, it becomes easy to estimate bismuth volu- 
metrically in the presence of most of the more commonly occurring 
metals, with the exception of those of the arsenic group. It is only 
necessary to partially neutralise the acid liquid by addition of ammonia, 
to add a considerable quantity of warm water along with a little 
sodium or ammonium chloride, to wash the precipitate with warm 
water, to dissolve it in nitric acid (filtering from insoluble silver chloride 
if necessary), to add excess of sodium acetate, followed by addition of 
such a quantity of acetic acid as serves to completely dissolve the pre¬ 
cipitate which has been produced, and to titrate with standardised 
potassium diohromate. If much lead be present it will be advisable to 
remove it, by boiling down the original liquid with sulphuric acid, 
before precipitating with water and a soluble chloride. 
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XXVL—Oft the Solvent AoUon of various Salim Solutions upon Lead, 

By M* M. Pattison Mui^ P.R.S.E., Assistant Lecturer on 
Chemistry, The Owens College, Manchester- 

1. I HAVE published in the Proceedings of the Literary and Philo¬ 
sophical Society of Manchester a series of papers upon the solvent 
action of dilute saline solutions upon lead (Proc., 1875-76, p. 35; 
1876-77, pp. 1 and 142). 

In these papers I have endeavoured , to determine the circumstances 
conditioning the solvent action of the saline solutions experimented 
with. 

In the present note I wish to examine these experiments, and others 
to be her^ter detailed, with the view of ascertaining, if possible, the 
chemical action which occurs wheu lead undergoes solution by Kquids 
containing various salts. 

2. In the following table I have arranged a few of the results ob¬ 
tained, with the view of showing the order in which the salts examined 
exert a solvent action upon lead. The lead used was sold as pure 
it contained small traces of manganese, zinc, and iron. The experi^ 
ments are arranged in three divisions. 


A. Essperimmts carried out in Corked Flasks. 


Salt. 

Ammonium nitrate. • 
Potassium ditto •... 
Calcium chloride.... 
Ammonium sulphate. 
Potassium carbonate. 


Grams 

Surface of lead 

Tot^l lead in ingms. 
in solution, 

per litre. 

exposed in sq.cm. 

after 14 — 

—21 days. 

0-20 

25 

1-8 

1-8 

97 

99 

1-2 

1-6 

99 

79 

1-9 

30 

97 

79 

07 

07 

99 

97 

0-3 

0*3 


B. Fa^erimenis carried out in Beakers^ covered with Porous Pajper. 
Biam. of mouth of Beaker = 11*6 cm. 


ATninoninm nitrate.. 

0-20 

25 

2’0 

4-0 

Fotassiiun ditto .... 

77 

77 

0-4 

0*5 

Calohixa chloride.... 

97 

79 

1-6 

2-8 

Ammoninm sclphaie. 

79 

77 

11 

1*3 

PetaaBitaa. <aurhonate. 

» 

» 

0-3 

0*3 
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0, HxpeHments carried out in Basins^ covered with Porous Paper, 
JDiam, of mouth of Basin = 14*6 cm. 


Ammonium nitrate.. 

0-20 

25 

8-0 

16-0 

Potassium ditto .... 

99 

99 

2-8 

6-0 

Calcium chloride .... 

99 

99 

3*2 

5-6 

Ammonium sulphate. 

99 

99 

9-2 

16-0 

Potassium carbonate. 

99 

99 

0-7 

0-7 


It is evident tliat the quantities of lead dissolved by4'^e same saline 
solution vary considerably, according as air has or has not free access 
to the surface of the liquid. More lead is generally dissolved when 
large surfaces of liquid are exposed to the air, than when small sur¬ 
faces are exposed. Taking the results as a whole, the salts may be 
arranged in the following order, in which that salt exerting the most 
notable solvent action is placed first:—Ammonium nitrate, calcium 
chloride, ammonium sulphate, potassium nitrate, potassium carbonate. 

3. The deposit which formed on the surface of the exposed lead, 
and on the bottom of the vessels, was collected, examined, and shown 
to be a hydrated lead carbonate: the results of analysis agreed most 
closely with the formula— 


2Pb0O3.Pb(OH)3. == Pb 


Pb 


Pb 


OH 



> 00 . 

0 ^ 

OH 


The hydrocarbonate presented the appearance of fine silky scales; 
the same salt has been obtained by Miller and others.’*^ 

4, A quantity of the hydrocarbonate was collected and washed; its 
solubility in dilute solutions of the salts enumerated in the foregoing 
tables, was then determined. This was done by shaking up an excess 
of the salt with the various solutions, and determining the lead dis¬ 
solved at the expiry of fixed periods, by the colorimetric method 
described by me in the Proceedings of the Manchester Society (1875*- 
* 76, p. 31). The following table contains the results. 


* In the course of an experiment with this salt, I foimd that the whole of the 
lead contained in a solutioB made strongly alkaline by caustic potash, was pre¬ 
cipitated by the addition of metallic aluminium. 
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A. JEs^eriments i/ifb Corked Flasks^ ecLch contairmig 600 c.c. of liquid. 


Total lead in solution in mgms. 
Salt. Ghrams per litre. after 2 4 7 days. 

Distilled water trace trace trace 

Potassium carbonate .... 0*20 none none none 

Ditto nitrate . „ 1*6 1*5 1*5 

Ammonium ditto. „ 3*0 9*6 9*6 

Ditto sulphate. „ 1'3 1*3 1*3 

Oaldum chloride. „ 1*8 1*8 1*8 


Distilled water saturated 
with CO 3 at ordinary 
temperature and pre¬ 
sence . 


B. JEx^erimenis in Beakers^ covered vntJi Borous Pa^er, each con^ 
tavnAng 600 o.c. of Uquid. 


Distilled water 


trace 

trace 

trace 

Potassium carbonate .... 

0-20 

none 

none 

none 

Ditto nitrate . 

99 

1*1 

1*1 

0-7 

Ammonium ditto . 

99 

1*5 

1-5 

1*3 

Ditto sulphate. 

99 

1-0 

1-0 

0-8 

Calcium chloride. 

99 

1*5 

1-5 

1*3 


Distilled water saturated 
with CO 2 at ordinary 
temperature and pres¬ 
sure . 

6 . About 200 c.o. of distilled water, saturated with carbon dioxide 
at the ordinary temperature and pressure, were now added to each 
solution, with the exception of the ammonium nitrate solution con¬ 
tained in the flask. After 24 hours the quantities of lead in solution 
were determined; in each case the amount had increased at least 
three-fold. 

. I have elsewhere shown that water charged with carbon dioxide at 
the ordinary temperature and pressure exerts very little solvent action 
upon metallic lead immersed in it, but that large quantities of lead are 
dissolved by water which has been charged with the same gas under a 
pressure of about 6 atmospheres (Maneh. Proo.^ 1876-76, p. 39). 

6 - The cork was withdrawn from the flask containing the ammonium 
nitrate solution, and the mouth of the flask was covered with porous 
paper: the quantity of lead in solution was determined at intervals of 
two or three days. The results were as follows:— 

Total Lead in Solution in mgms, 
after 2 4 6 days. 

. .9 7 6-5 
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In the last paper communicated to the Manchester Society I have 
detailed experiments wherein large quantities of lead were dissolved by 
various solutions when these were placed in corked flasks. So soon» 
however, as the liquids holding lead in solution were freely exposed to 
the air, the lead began to be thrown down in the form of hydrocar¬ 
bonate. Miller obtained similar results. 

7. I found, as a general rule, that the greater the quantity of lead 
dissolved by the action of saline solution upon the metal, the less was 
the quantity of lead hydrocarbonate deposited upon the containing 
vessel. 

8. The experiments which I have described lead to the following 
conclusions:— 

(a.) Lead hydrocarbonate is more soluble in the liquids examined 
when air has not free access to these liquids. 

(&.) This salt is much more soluble when carbon dioxide is added 
in quantity. This agrees with the result formerly obtained by Miller. 

(c.) A solution of potassium carbonate (and probably of other car¬ 
bonates) exerts no solvent action upon the salt. 

(d.) Lead hydrocarbonate is slowly deposited &om its solutions in 
various saline liquids, by the action of air upon these liquids; the 
final precipitation of the salt takes place very slowly from solutions 
containing ammonium nitrate. 

(e.) The order of solubility of lead hydrocarbonate in the various 
liquids examined, corresponds tolerably with the solubility of metallic 
lead in the same liquids. 

In a long series of experiments I found that generally (not in¬ 
variably) the maximum amount of lead is dissolved by saline solutions 
acting upon the metal when air has free access to the surface of the 
liquids. 

9. Putting the whole of my results together, I draw the general 
conclusion that the action upon lead of those saline solutions which I 
have examined, results in the flrst place in the production of a salt 
other than the hydrocarbonate: that carbon dioxide is slowly absorbed 
from the atmosphere, and that the soluble lead compound is thereby 
slowly converted into hydrocarbonate, in which state it is to a greater 
or less degree precipitated; that in certain liquids (especially in those 
containing ammonium nitrate and calcium chloride) the formation of 
the soluble lead salt proceeds more rapidly than its decomposition into 
hydrocarbonate; but that after long periods of time the latter action 
generally begins to preponderate over the former: and, lastly, that 
carbonates reprecipitate the soluble lead salt (whatever it may be) as 
fast as it is produced, in the form of hydrocarbonate. 

10. The belief that, after long periods, the formation and precipita¬ 
tion of hydrocarbonate preponderates over the formation of the soluble 
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salt is borne out by results obtained by exposing lead to tbe action of 
various solutions for periods amounting to 62 days. I may quote a 
few of the numbers. 

Total lead in solution, in mgms. 
Surface of after days. 

Grams lead exposed 


Salt. per litre. 

in sq.cm. 

6 

15 

38 

62 

Potassium carbonate 0*20 

50 

trace trace trace small trace. 

Ditto nitrate .... „ 


1-20 

I'OO 

0-50 

0-40 

Ammonium nitrate „ 

>9 

2*50 

1-00 

0*80 

0-60 


11- The fact that water charged with carbon dioxide exerts a very 
slight solvent action upon lead, while the same water dissolves com¬ 
paratively large quantities of lead hydrocarbonate, is, I think, explained 
by supposing that the large excess of metallic lead present in the 
former case reacts upon the soluble salt produced (perhaps a bicar¬ 
bonate), and converts it again into the insoluble hydrocarbonate, while 
in the latter case there is always present a lai^e excess of carhonic acid, 
and, under these conditions, the soluble carbonate is stable, 

12. I have calculated the solubility of lead hydrocarbonate in tbe 
various saline solutions experimented with: the results can only be 
looked upon as approximate. 

On account of tbe very small quantity of salt in each solution, I 
have assumed the specific gravity of the liquid to be equal to that of 
pure water. 


SoluhilUy of Lead jBydroca/rhonate 2PbOp3.Pb(OH)2 m variom dilute 
Saline Solutions at ordinary temjperatwes. 


Grams of 
salt 

Solution. per litre. 

Ammonium sulphate. 0*20 

Potassium nitrate.,.. 0'20 

Calcium chloride .... 0’‘20 

Ammonium nitrate .. 0‘20 

Water saturated with OO 2 . 


Solubility of lead salt. 


Experiments carried Experiments in 
out in corked flasks. beakers. 

1 part in 32,000. 1 part in 43,000. 

1 „ 26,000. 1 „ 43,000. 

1 „ 23,000. 1 „ 26,000. 

1 „ 4,600. 1 „ 26,000. 

1 „ 4,300. T „ 4,300. 
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!VH. Notes on Madder Oolonring Matters, 

By Edward Schxtrck, Ph.D., P.B..S., and Hermann Roemer, 

Ph,D. 

We propose in these notes to give an account of some recent experi¬ 
ments on colouring matters derived from madder, which were under¬ 
taken by us, for the purpose of elucidating some points which are 
still involved in obscurity. We shall not attempt to give a syste¬ 
matic arrangement to the account, but simply describe the results as 
they were obtained. 

1. Detection of Small Quantities of Alizarin in Mixtures of Alizarm 

amd JPuT^urin, 

‘ It is well known that alizarin and purpurin may be recognised by 
means of their absorption-spectra, even when only minute quantities of 
either substance, pure or impure, are examined. In the case of a 
mixture of both substances it^ is easy to discover purpurin in the 
presence of much alizarin, but not so if the purpurin greatly pre¬ 
ponderates. If the amount of alizarin present is less than 5 p.c., the 
ordinary optical method does not .sufGLce for its detection. Alkaline 
solutions of purpurin show a much greater power of absorption than 
do those of alizarin. That of the former extends, with a certain degree 
of concentration, to that part of the spectrum at which the bands of 
alizarin lie. If the amount of alizarin present in the mixture is below 
5 p.c., its characteristic bands do not appear on diluting the solution. 

The known methods of separating alizarin from purpurin are not 
to be depended on, and give, especially when operating on small 
quantities, unsatisfactory results. In any case it is necessary to crys¬ 
tallise repeatedly from alcohol, in order to obtain each substance in a 
state of purity.. Purpurin is soluble in boiling alum-liquor, but it fre¬ 
quently occurs that all or nearly all the purpurin is deposited as the 
solution cools, in combination with alumina, instead of remaining in 
solution, as is generally asserted. Alizarin is also soluble in boiling 
alum-liqnor, but far less so than purpurin, and is always deposited on 
the solution cooling and standing. 

The diHerent behaviour shown by alizarin and purpurin when their 
solutions in caustic alkali are exposed to the air, affords an easy 
zn^ns of detecting the minutest quantities of alizarin in a mixture of 
the two. In making the experiment, the mixture is dissolved in 
caustic soda-lye, and the solution is left exposed to the air in a shallow 
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vessel luitil it has become almost colourless, and the absorption-bands 
of purpurin are no longer seen on the addition of more alkali. During 
this process the purpurin is decomposed, the alizarin remaining un¬ 
changed. The latter is set at liberty by adding an excess of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and is then taken up by ether. It may now be easily 
recognised by its absorption-spectrum, which is not in the least 
affected by the products resulting from the decomposition of the pur¬ 
purin. By this method it is possible to detect alizarin in 0*005 gprm. 
of a mixture of purpurin and alizarin, containing 1 p.c. of the latter. 

2. ^w^uroxcrntTiic Aeid^ a Ocilwrmgi Matter fovmd m Oorwmercidl 

Ptfrpurm, 

In preparing pure purpurin by treating the commercial product with 
boiling alum-liquor, adding hydrochloric acid to the solution and 
treating the precipitate produced by the acid with boiling alcohol, we 
observed that a portion of the precipitate remained undissolved in the 
form of a brown powder oontaihing alumina. By treating this powder 
with boiling alcohol, to- which a little hydrochloric acid was added, it 
dissolved, yielding a small quantity of a crystalKsed substance wbicb 
was free from pnrpnrin and was not identical with any of the sub¬ 
stances accompanying purpurin d^oribed by Sebiitzenberger and 
Scbiffert. We propose to call it purpuroxamthbo add. 

Having crystallised our purpurin from boiling alcohol, we examined 
the mother-Hquor, and found it to contain an additional quantity,of 
the new substance, along with purpurin, alizarin, pnrpuroxanthin and 
a small quantity of a body soluble in boiling baryta-water, which we 
have not been able to identity. The residue left cm evaporation of the 
liquid was treated with boiling water, in which purpuroxanthic acid 
dissolve® much more readily than the other substances. The filtered 
liquid gave, on addition of hydrochloric acid, an abundant orange- 
coloured precipitate which was filtered off and treated with boiling 
baryta-water, in order to remove the purpuroxanthin and the unknown 
body accompanying it, the barium purpuroxantbate remaining undis- 
solVed. The latter was decomposed with hydroriilorie acid, and the 
purpuroxanthic acid set at liberty was crystallised from boiling alcohol. 
The traces of alizarin and purpurin accompanying it remained in the 
alcoholic mother-liquor. After two or three crystallisations from 
glacial acetic acid, its melting point became constant. It had exactly 
the same properties as the substance prepared from^'the com¬ 

pound mentioned above. 

l^uipuroaamtiHc acid possesses properties by which it may readily 
distiogim^ from pseudopurpurin, pnrpuroxanthin, and the other 
Jliatfe^ described by Schutaenberger and Scbiffert. It 
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melts at 231®. At 232—233®, however, it splits up into purpuroxantliirL 
and carbonic acid, and it is therefore hardly possible to sublime it 
without decomposition. The gas evolved during fusion gives a white 
precipitate when passed into lime water, while the residue has the 
properties of purpuroxanthin, the melting point being 264®. No 
other products are formed. Purpuroxanthio acid is more soluble in 
boiling water than most madder colouring matters. The solution has 
a yellow colour, and deposits crystalline flocks on standing. It dis¬ 
solves easily in hot spirits of wine, giving a yellow solution, which on 
cooling deposits yellow lustrous needles. These needles, on exposure 
to the air, gradually become duU, apparently from loss of water of 
crystallisation. Concentrated alcoholic solutions however frequently 
yield crystalline plates, which retain their lustre on heating, and are 
therefore probably anhydrous. The substance dissolves easily in 
glacial acetic acid on boiling, giving a yellow solution with a slight 
green fluorescence, which on cooling deposits yellow shining micaceous 
scales resembling iodide of lead. Dilute solutions deposit on standing 
long crystalline needles of a deep yellow or reddish-yellow colour. 
On one occasion we obtained in place of needles flat triangular plates, 
which on drying became completely opaque. Purpuroxanthio acid is 
soluble in ether, chloroform and benzene. It dissolves in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, giving an intensely yellow solution, which shows no 
absorption-bands. It is easily decomposed on treatment with boiling 
nitric acid of ordinary strength. It dissolves in caustic potash, yield¬ 
ing a solution resembling in colour alkaline solutions of purpuro- 
xanthin, but with a more decided red tinge; it shows no trace of 
absorption-bands. When treated for some time with boiling caustic 
potash-lye, purpuroxanthio acid yields purpurin, but whether pur- 
puroxanthin is formed as an intermediate product we have not been 
able to ascertain. It is quite insoluble in baryta- and lime-water. 
The ammoniacal solution gives red precipitates with the chlorides of 
barium and calcium. An alkaline solution gives with alum a preci¬ 
pitate which dissolves completely in an excess of boiling alum-liquor, 
yielding a yellow solution which is not fluorescent, and shows no 
absorption - bands; on standing it deposits a quantity of orange- 
colour^ flocks- The substance dissolves in boiling concentrated per- 
chioride of iron solution, with a deep reddish-brown colour, and is 
reprecipitated by hydrochloric acid in yellow fl.ocks. The alcoholic 
solution gives with acetate of lead an orange-coloured precipitate, the 
supernatant liquid being colourless. Since purpuroxauthin is not 
precipitated from its alcoholic solution by acetate of lead, the two 
substances may by this means be distinguished as easily as by the 
difference in their barium compounds. Purpuroxanthio acid in . a 
freshly precipitated state dyes alumina mordants an orange and iron 
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mordants a brown colour. These colotirs are, however, very fugitive, 
and disappear entirely on treatment with boiling soapdiquor. 

On comparing this description with the account given by Rosen- 
stiehl of his e-purpurin (^Gom/pt, rend^^ Ixxxiii, 827), it will be found 
that in most respects the two substances exactly coincide. In two 
particulars only will any essential difference be observed, the e-pur- 
purin being described as an orange-coloured powder, and its melting 
point given at 180®. 

The analysis of our substance dried at 120° led to the following 
results:-— 

I. 0*2374 grm. of substance gave 0*6482 grm. of CO 2 and 0*0638 
grm. H 2 O. 

II. 0*2264 grm. of substance from a different preparation gave 
0*5222 grm. CO* and 0*0644 grm. H 2 O. 

III. 0*2526 grm. of substance prepared on a third occasion gave 
Q*5836 grm. CO* and 0*0720 grm. H^O. 

These numbers lead to the following composition :— 




Oalculatioii. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

Ci5 • • • • 

.. 180 

63*38 

62*98 

62*90 

63*01 

big • • • • 

8 

2*82 

2*98 

. 8*16 

3*16 

Ob •«•« 

96 

3^-80 

— 

— 

— 


284 

100*00 





The formula OwHsOe or OuHrOOOHOi, to which these analyses 
lead, explains the decomposition of the substance into purpuroxan- 
tbin and carbonic acid, since " 

OisEEsOft =: G14S8O4 + OO2, 

a process similar to that which other acids of the aromatic series, such 
as hydroxybenzoio acid, undergo under the same circumstances. 

The small quantity of substance at our disposal (the purpurin em¬ 
ployed in its preparation containing only about 1 p.o.) was not suffi¬ 
cient for the preparation of any compounds. 

We propose making experiments to obtain it syntbetically, proceed¬ 
ing from a bioxyahtbraquinone. We think it probable that it is 
formed by the oxidation of some body pre-existing in the plant. 

/ 

8 . Munjistin^ cmd PurpuroxcmtJdc Acid, 

♦ 

We owe to the kindness of Dr. Stenhouse a specimen of munjistin, 
the befWDttiful mbstance discovered by him several years ago in 
Mipi|eeti We found it to bear a striking resemblance to. the body 
deec^bed by us in the preceding note, and on examination discovered 
, limits principal properties were exactly those of purpnroxanthie acid. 
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On being heated it began to soften at 225®, and fused completely at 
230®. When further heated it evolved carbonic anhydride,., and was 
converted into puirpuroxanthm. By fusion with oanstio alkali it 
yielded purpurin. Hence there can be little doubt that munjistin and 
purpuroxanthie acid are identical. The analyses of Dr.. Stenhouse 
differ however considerably from ours,^ and we therefore propose to 
re-examine munjistin from munjeet in order to remove all doubts as to 
its identity with our substance. 

Some time ago M., B»osenstiehl rend., Ixxxiii, 82?) de¬ 

scribed, under the name of e-purjpun^, a body which he found accom¬ 
panying pseudopurpurin in a commercial product. This body, which 
he considers as a fifth isomeride ©f purpurin, may be formed, accord¬ 
ing to him, by the simple oxidation of purpuroxantKin, into which it is 
reconverted by reducing agents^ By fusion with caustic potash it 
yields ordinary purpurin, in consequence of some internal molecular 
change. Although the properties-of this substance strongly resemble 
those of purpuroxanthie acid’, we did not venture to suppose the two 
bodies could be identical, since the behaviour of his c-purpurin, as*given 
by Biosenstiehl, was in many respects so*, different, that we were 
compelled to conclude they must be distinct. In a recent note (Oomjpt 
Ixxxiv, 5'59), however, Rosens-tiehl admits that c^-purpurin. and 
purpuroxanthie acid are &e same body, and that our view of its 
composition explains the reactions observed in a more satisfactory 
manner than his own. Braving maintained that our substance has 
already been observed, which we by no meanadeny, Rosens tiehl pro¬ 
ceeds to say, that it is identical with the madder orange of Bunge. 
This is quite possible, since many of the properties of madder orange, as 
described by the discoverer, resemble Miose of purpuroxanthie acid. The 
process of preparing it given by Runge {Jbwnu f, Ohem,^ v, 362) 

is however one that under varying circumstanoes-might yield different 
substances, and when repeated by one of us many years ago, it gave 
in fact, not purpuroxanthie acid,, but rubiacin,. a colouring matter, 
which according to the researches of Stenhouse and Stokes (Pro. 
Moy. 8oc,^ xii, 363), differs essentially from munjistin... 

M. Rosenstiehl is of. opinion, that our-substance is or may be’ 
formed from pseudopurpurin, for which he now. gives a new formula, 
based on the assumption that it is. decomposed on heating into pur- 
purin and carbonic anhydride.. By heating pseudopurpui'in to 180®, 
Rosenstiehl finds that it does mdeed evolve carbonic anhydride, and 
that it therefore belongs to the same class of compounds as pur- 
puroxanthic acid. We rejoice to hear that the further investigation 
of this somewhat anomalous body, of which so little is known in spit© 
of numerous researches, is in such able hands. Having, however, 
been the first to discover, among this series of bodies, one containing 

VOL xxxi. 2 Y 
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a carboxyl group, we for our part claim to be left, for the present, In 
undisturbed possession of the field we have opened up, i.e., the prepa¬ 
ration and examination of such members of the series as are formed 
from alizarin and its isomeiides, as well as from the isomerides of 
purpnrin, by the replacement of H by COOH. 

4. Purpurin. 

Since its discovery by Robiquet, nearly fifty years ago, purpnrin 
has been the subject of numerous investigations. The accounts given 
of its properties and composition by various chemists differ however 
very considerably. The analyses, with the exception perhaps of those 
of Schiitzenberger and Schiffert, indicate a more or less con¬ 
siderable admixture of alizarin. Graebe and Liebermann were 
the first to remove all doubts regarding the formula of purpurin, by 
showing that it is a derivative of anthracene, and must be considered 
as a trioxyanthraquinone. The methods formerly adopted for separat¬ 
ing alizarin and purpurin were indeed imperfect, and though chemi¬ 
cally pure alizarin had previously been obtained by the decomposition 
of its glucoside, it was only after the introduction of Kopp^s method 
of preparation that chemists were enabled to procure purpurin in 
large quantities in a state of tolerable purity. Commercial purpurin 
however still contains a certain amount of alizarin, besides several 
other impurities. Even in a specimen which had been purified in the 
manufactory of Kahlbaum at Berlin by solution of the crude pro¬ 
duct in boilii^ alum liquor, we were able to detect traces of alizarin 
by the method described by us in a previous note. By again treating 
this product with boiling alum liquor, adding acid to the filtered solu¬ 
tion, and dissolving the precipitated purpurin in boiling alcohol, we 
obtained a pure crystallised substance. Pure purpurin cannot be 
obtained by sublimation from the crude product, since alizarin sublimes 
at nearly the same temperature as purpurin. 

The properties of purpnrin have not been so minutely and accu¬ 
rately described as would seem desirable in the case of a body, of 
which several isomeHdes are already known. We have therefore 
ourselves carefully examined its properties, taking for the purpose a 
specimen of which the melting point remained constant after it had 
been convertewi into the acetyl-compound and again liberated. An 
analysis of the substance yi^ded the following results:— 

0-2^6 grm. of substa.nce dried at 110® gave 0*5696 grm. OOj, and 
0*6780 gm. H^O, wrresiKindiTig in 100 parts to— 

.65;3S 

' ‘ - EE ••«««. 3'47 ^ 
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The formula CuHsOg requires— 


0. 65*62 

H. 3*12 


Purpuim dissolves easily in boiHug spirits of wine, yielding a yellow 
solution, from which it crystallises on cooling in thin flattened prisms, 
sometimes 3 millims. long, having a deep orange colour and much, 
lustre. On being heated at 100®, these crystals become dark red from 
loss of water. From a solution of purpurin in stronjg alcohol dark red 
needles are deposited, which are anhydrous. 

The determination of th^ water of crystallised purpurin led to the 
following results:— 

0*4602 grm. of substance dried over sulphuric acid lost on being 
heated at 110® 0*0302 grm. H 2 O = 6*56 p.c. 

0*4110 grm. of substance lost 0 0260 grm. H20 = 6*32 p.c. 

The formula OuHsOg.HaO would require a loss of 6*56 p.c., and the 
crystals therefore contain 1 molecule of water. 

The melting point of purpurin is at 253®. It begins however to 
sublime at 150® (according to Sohiitzenberger at 250®). The sub¬ 
limate consists of red, plumose or needle-shaped crystals. Much car¬ 
bonaceous residue is left. The crystals obtained by dissolving 
sublimed purpurin in spirits of wine are generally anhydrous, but 
ocoasionally hydrated crystalfe of the usual appearance are obtained. 
After purpurin has been repeatedly sublimed, its melting point 
beconies considerably depressed, indicating some kind of decomposi¬ 
tion, but after recrystallising several times from alcohol, the melting 
point again becomes constant at 253^. 

Purpurin is slightly soluble in boiling water, the solution having a 
yellow colour with a tinge of red, and depositing crystalline yellow 
flocks on cooling. It dissolves in ether, giving a yellow fluf>rescent 
solution, which shows two bands of absorption, as described by Pro¬ 
fessor Stokes (C7Aew. 80 c, Jbum.^ xii, 219). It also dissolves readily 
in boiling carbon disulphide, benzene and glacial acetic acid, yielding 
yellow solutions which deposit crystalline needles on cooling. These 
solutions show two bands of absorption coinciding with those of the 
ethereal solution. Purpurin dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid, 
giving a rose-red solution, which shows three bands of absorption, 
one in the yellow, the others in the same position as those of the 
ethereal solution. Purpurin dissolves in caustic potash and soda-lye, 
in sodium carbonate solution, and in ammonia. The solutions have a 
deep red colour, inclining to purple, and show the absorption-bands 
described by Professor Stokes and other observers. In alcoholic 
potash or soda, purpurin is almost insoluble. On being treated with 
boning baryta-water, it forms a purple lake quite insoluble in water. 

2 Y 2 
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By treatment witli lime water it yields a; compound whicli resembles 
that with barium, and is also insoluble. 

A solution of purpurin in caustic alkali loses its colour on exposure 
to the air, becoming pale yellow, and the purpurin disappears entirely. 
Vogel (JDeuL Ohem, Oes. Ber.^ x, 159) ascribes the change which 
takes place in this case to the sensitiveness of the solution towards 
light, and thinks it is due chiefly to an absorption of the yellow rays. 
There can be little doubt however that the decomposition of the pur¬ 
purin is caused by oxidation, since* the alkaline solution remains 
unchanged for weeks, if kept in a well stoppered bottle even on 
exposure to direct sunlight, whereas the same solution soon becomes 
decolorised on exposure in an open vessel in the dark. , If the solution 
be left to stand in a test-tube, it will be seen that the change of 
colour commences at the surface and proceeds gradually downwards. 

On treatment with boiling alum-liquor, purpurin dissolves, giving 
the well-known pink fluorescent solution, the optical properties of 
which have been frequently described. The solution, on cooling, 
genei^ly yields a deposit, consisting of yellow crystalline needles of 
purpurin mixed with amorphous particles of an alumina-compound, 
as may easily be seen by treating the deposit, after filtration, with 
boiling alcohol, which dissolves the purpurin with a yellow colour, 
leaving the alumina-lake undissolved as a dark-red powder. The solu¬ 
tion, doubtless, contains purpurin in combination with alumina, for, on 
agitation with ether, it remains quite unchanged,, whereas, after the 
addition to it of hydrochloric acid, ether takes up purpurin, forming 
a yellow solution, and leaving the liquid below only slightly coloured. 
STevertheless, the combination is a very loose one, for if alcohol be 
added to the solution, to precipitate the excess of alum present, and 
the filtrate be evaporated, a mixture of alum crystals and needles of 
purpurin is obtained, from which the purpurin may be extracted by 
ti^atlnent with absolute alcohol, in which it dissolves with a yellow 
colour, an almost colourless crystalline mass being left. The solution 
in alum-liquor, when mixed with a little sodium carbonate or ammonia, 
the liquid retaining an acid reaction, gives a floccnlent precipitate, 
llaving the pink colour peculiar to the so-called madder lakes, which, 
as Eiobiquet long ago showed, are essentially compounds of purpurin 
with .alummaa The precipitate is quite insoluble in a strong boiling 
spluiion of sodium carbonate, but dissolves easily in sodium hydrate. 

An alcoholic solution of purpurin gives, with lead acetate, a dark 
erimson precipitate, w^hich, on treatment with an excess of alcoholic 
Wd aoefeate solution, dissolves, yielding a fine, crimson solution. This 
solutioh shoTO three bands of absorption. This behaviour is cha- 
and may serve to distinguish purpurin from alizarin, 

’a quite insoluble in alcoholic lead acetate. 
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An alcoholic solution of purpuirin gives, with, copper acetate, a 
dark reddish-yellow precipitate, whereas an alcoholic solution of 
alizarin becomes purple on the addition-of copper acetate, and gives 
no precipitate, provided the alizarin is quite pure- 

The derivatives of purpurin cannot be obtained with the same ease 
as those of alizarin and its isomerides. On endeavouring, for in¬ 
stance, to prepare methylpurpurin or ethylpurpurin, the difficulties 
encountered in consequence of the formation of various by-products 
are so great as to render the purification of the product almost 
impossible when only moderate quantities of material are taken., 
Schiitzenberger and Schiffert (Traite des matihres color antes ^ ii, 
129) .have described an ethyl-purpurin, bat the composition given 
•by them leaves it doubtful whether the compound contains one, two, 
or three molecules of ethyl. 

Triacetyljpv/rpurin^ 

This compound, first described by liiebermann and Giesel (DeuL 
Chem, Ges. JBer,^ ix, 332), was prepared by heating purpurin with 
acetic anhydride at 180®. When heated, it begins to soften at 193®, 
and melts completely at 198—200% which is somewhat higher than 
the temperature given by Liebermann and Giesel. It is decom¬ 
posed even in the cold by dilute caustic potash lye, yielding purpurin. 
It is dissolved by concentrated nitric acid, giving a yellowish-brown 
solution, which, on the addition of water, deposits yellow fiocks. 
These fiocks dissolve in caustic potash lye, giving a fine pink solution 
which shows the absorption-bands of purpurin- 

On analysis, the following results were obtained :— 

0-3546 grm. of substance dried at 110®, gave 0'8154 grm. OO 3 and 


0*1218 grm. H 2 O, corresponding in 100 parts to 

O .. 62-71 

H. 3-81 

The formnla OwHa( 03 HaO) 3 O« requires 

O. 62-82 

H. 3-66 


When purpurin is digested with carbon disulphide containing 
bromine, hydrobromic acid is immediately evolved. Unless the tem¬ 
perature is raised to 160—^200®, however, a portion of the purpurin 
remains unattacked. The product crystallises from glacial acetic 
acid in dark red lustrous needles, melting at 276®. Its properties 
are very similar to those of purpurin. It is, however, less soluble in 
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alcohol and glacial acetic acid than purpxirin, and on being heated 
sublimes, leaving hardly any residue. In order to ascertain its com¬ 
position, the amount of bromine contained in it was determined, the 
following results being obtained: 

I. 0*1738 gnn. of substance gave 0*0950 grm. AgBr, correspond¬ 
ing to 23*26 p.c. of bromine. 

II. 0*2500 grm. of substance gave 0*1374 grm. AgBr, correspond¬ 
ing to 23*38 p.c. of bromine. 

The formula CuHiBrOs requires 23*88 p.c. of bromine. 

The product is, therefore, monobromopurpurin. This fact is of 
some interest, since it shows that purpurin differs from its isomerides 
in its behaviour to bromine. Anthrapnrpnrin, according to Perkin, 
takes up 2 atoms of bromine, while flavopurpurin, as we have recently, 
ascertained, yields a product containing 3 atoms. 

5. Adiofb of Seat on PnrpuHn. 

According to Sckiel (^Ann. Ohem, PZiarm., lx, 76), ptlrpurin, when 
strongly heated, undergoes some peculiar change, since the sublimate 
which is obtained no longer gives a red solution with caustic alkaline 
lye like purpurin, but dissolves with a violet colour. Bolley (Jowm. 
f praHn Ohem,^ xcix, 305), maintains that at a temperature of 210— 
220°, purpurin is partly converted into alizarin. Quite recently, 
however, Biosenstiehl (^Oompt. rend,, Ixxix, 669) has asserted that 
the observations of the chemists just named are erroneous. 

Having heated some purified commercial purpurin iu sealed tubes 
at 300° for several hours, we found that the purpurin had been 
entirely decomposed, yielding a carbonised mass, though no pressure 
from evolved gas could he observed on opening the tubes. On 
treating a small quantity of the product with caustic alkali, we 
obtained a violet solution which showed absorption-bands having the 
same position as those of alizarin, but a little broader than the latter. 
We now treated the whole contents of the tubes with boiling alcohol, 
and added to the filtered liquid an alcoholic solution of lead acetate. 
This gave a precipitate of lead alizarate, leaving in solution a lead- 
compound of quinizarixL. As it was possible that the alizarin and 
qninizarin which we found had not been formed from the purpurin, 
but pre-existed in the specimen employed, the purpurin being simply 
decomposed by the heat applied, while the two other substances were 
left intact, we examined the purpurin we had taken by the method 
desczibed in a previous note. This method is applicable to mixtures 
of purpurin and quimzarin, since the latter, like alizarin, remains 
^IXB&h^mged when its alkaline solutions are exposed to the air. Now, 
wa^ indeed, found to contain small quantities of alizarin, 
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but not a trace of quinizarin. We therefore repeated our experiment 
by heating perfectly pure pnrptirin in sealed tubes as before. The 
product was quite free from alizarin, but contained quinizarin, which 
we, therefore, concluded is really a product of the action of heat on 
purpurin. 

The quinizarin produced in this way has all the properties ascribed 
to the substance by its discoverer, Grimm (JDeut. Chem. Oes, Ber., vi, 
508). It crystallises in bright red needles, melting at 193—194°. 
Its ethereal solution is strongly duorescent, and shows two well- 
defined absorption-bands. Its alkaline solution is violet, like that of 
alizarin, and shows, like the latter, two absorption-bands, situated, 
however, somewhat further away from the red end of the spectrum. 
It is soluble in alum-liquor, giving a red solution which resembles 
that of purpurin in alum, and,, like the latter,* shows* two* absorption- 
bands. 

In conducting the process of decomposition, whereby qiainizarin is 
formed, it is advisable to discontinue heating before the purpurin is 
completely decomposed. The tube containing the latter having been 
heated at 300° during 6 or 7 hours, the contents are removed and 
treated with a boiling, dilute solutiou of sodic carbonate,- which dis¬ 
solves a great part of the undecomposed purpurin along with various 
by-products. The residue is* now treated with dilute caustic potash- 
lye, and the qxdnizarin and purpurin in solution are separated by 
the method described by Auerbach for purifying alizarin, i.e., by 
passing through it a current of carbonic anhydride as long as any 
precipitate is formed- The precipitate contains quinizarin with a 
little purpurin, the latter being,, for the most part^ left in solution. 
The precipitate is filtered ofE and treated with hydrochloric acid, 
and the flocks left by the acid are again dissolved in caustic lye, 
carbonic anhydride being a second time passed through the sol*ation. 
The process is repeated uutil the filtrate no longer contains* purpurin. 

The yield of quinizarin is but trifling, and is surpassed by that of 
the by-products formed at the same time. The latter cannot be 
obtained in a form suitable for analysis, and we are, therefore, unable 
to give any explanation of the cause of this remarkable metamor¬ 
phosis. 
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Spectroscopic Reactions of Magnesium Salts. By F. yqts 
LmPPBL (Deut. 'Ohem. ‘Qes. Ber,^ ix, 1845—1849).—This comimiiu- 
cation relates to the modification of the spectrum of purpurin when in 
combination with magnesia. Reference must be made to the diagram 
given in the-original paper, in order to understand the modification 
which the spec&um of purpurin undergoes, Purpurin alone dis¬ 
solved in water gives two absorption-bands, one between the lines' D 
and E, but nearer B than D, and one between 5 and P, nearer F than 
5. In presence of ma^esium chloride, these bands are intensified. 
With ^um, the band between D and E removes to nearer D; and 
with calcium chloride, the absorption-bands are greatly extended. 
Acetic acid destroys, the infiuenee of magnesium chloride, but not of 
alum. Calcium chloride and alcohol give precisely the same spectrum 
as magnesium salts. It is necessary, therefore, to precipitate the 
salts of the alkaline earths with a neutral tartrate, before testing for 
magnet. W. R. 

JFIuoresceixceu ByE. Lom3sel (Pogg. Ann,^ clix, 614—636),— 
The results of .the author’s experiments are summed np in the follow¬ 
ing statements:— 

There .are two kinds of fluorescence- In the first kind, each exciting 
homogeneous ray, the refrangibility of which falls within the limits of 
the fluorescence spectrum, or within a certain region of it, develops 
not merely rays of eqnal or greater wave-length than itself, hut also 
rays of shorter ^wave-length. In the second kind, each exciting 
homogeneous ray develops only those rays of the fluorescence spec¬ 
trum which possess a greater or less similarity to itself in wave¬ 
length. 

To some bodies only the first kind of fluorescence belongs, each 
exciting homogeneous ray developing the entire fluorescence spec¬ 
trum. Such bodies are, therefore, not amenable to the law of Stokes, 
Naphthalene-red, chlorophyll, and eosin belong to this class. 

Other substances display the second kind of fluorescence only, and, 
therefore, follow the law of Stokes throughout the entire extent of 
their fluorescent* spectrum. To this class belong the majority of 
fluorescent substances which have hitherto been examined. 

There exists a third class of substances wbiob exhibit both kinds of 
fluorescence; a certain region of their fluorescence spectrum belongs 
to the first kind, while the remainder possesses the second kind of 
, &iarescenoe^ These bodies, of wMbh ohameleon-red, chameleon-blue, 
„ ehameJeon-green are example only in. part confbrm to Stokes’s 

R. R. 
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Division of the Positive Metal in the Galvanic Circnit 
between Two Acids. By F. Fuohs clix, 486—489). 

—When two similar Daniell piles are opposed, each containing' in its 
exciting liquid the same amount of sulphuric acid in eq^ual volumes, 
but one having, in addition, a quantity of acetic acid in the liquid, 
that pile which contains the acetic acid shows a potential difiEerence 
somewhat less than that of the other. This proves that the^ zinc 
in the cells containing the mixture is divided between the two acids. 

® B. B. 

The Movements of Electrified Mercury. By H. Herwio 
(JPogg. Ann.^ clix, 489—492).—A drop of mercury, placed on a glass 
plate and strongly electrified by the pole of a Holtz machine, becomes 
flattened, and the capillary depression of mercury in a narrow glass 
tube is greatly diminished. These effects are much more marked 
when the positive pole of the machine is used than when the negative 
pole is used, and the difference is probably due to the higher tension 
which the electricity of the positive pole of the Holtz machine has 
been observed to possess. B. B. 

NobilPs Bings on Gold. By J. Sghibl (Fogg. Ann.^ cHx, 493— 
496).—plate of burnished pure gold was immersed in water acidu¬ 
lated with nitric acid, and made the positive pole of battery, the other 
pole being the extremity of a platinum wire, placed a sho^ distance 
above the gold plate. After the current had passed for 10 minutes, 
the gold was removed, washed, and dried. On its surface there now 
appeared somewhat pale concentric rings, but after exposure to 
direct sunlight for a few hours, the rings became brilliantly coloured. 
When an alkaline, instead of an acid, electrolyte was made use of, 
the same ^effects were produced, but less powerfully. B. B. 

Dependence of the Electric Conductivity of Selenium on 
Heat and Light. By W. Siemens (Fogg. Ann.^ clix, 117—141). 
—With no substance other than selenium did the author succeed in 
detecting any effect of light in changing the conductivity. Thm effect 
being therefore a property special to selenium, and not a general 
action of light, its explanation must be sought for in some exceptional 
characteristics of the element. 

When amorphous selenium is gradually heated, the remarkable 
thermal phenomena observed by Hittorf occur, and these are accom¬ 
panied by notable variations in the conducting power. Tip to the 
temperature of 80® no conductivity was manifested; at 162® a current 
passed measured by 870 scale-divisious of the reflecting galvanometer; 
this conductivity diminished as the temperature rose to 217°, the 
melting point, when the instrument marked 70 divisions; and as the 
heating was continued above the melting point, the conductivity again 
rose until a galvanometer-reading was reached of 300. 

When amorphous selenium is kept for some time at the tem¬ 
perature of 210®, its physical properties are so completely changed, 
that the electric conductivity is 50 times greater than that of the crys- 
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talline modification wbich. is obtained by heating selenium to 150®; 
and while the conductivity of this last modification increases as the 
temperature rises, that of the former diminishes, its behaviour in this 
respect resembling that of metals. A number of other observations 
on variations of the conductivity of selenium by allotropio changes, 
electric currents, temperature, &c., under conditions which cannot 
be easily defined in a brief abstract, are recorded in the paper. 

The author’s experiments on the efiect of light in augmenting the 
conductivity of selenium, seem to show that a surface action is con¬ 
cerned. When to one side of a thin plate of selenium la pole, formed 
of a grating of 20 platinum wires, was applied, and to the other side a 
pole formed of a grating of 10 similar wires twice as far apart, the 
conductivity under the influence of light was twice as great when the 
positive pole of the battery was connected with the 10 wire grating, 
as it was in the opposite case. It. H. 

Electrolysis with Evolutioa of Hydrogen at both Poles. By 
•Emil Blsabssbb (D&at, Ohem, Ges, JBer., ix, 1818, 1821).—^When a 
current is passed through a voltameter, the anode of which consists 
of magnesium and the liquid either of dilute sulphuric acid, or of 
magnesium sulphate solution, hydrogen is evolved at both poles. In 
the latter case, magnesinm hydrate is deposited. Experiments show 
that the amount of hydrogen evolved at the anode is exactly half that 
evolved at the cathode; and that the weight of magnesium, partly dis¬ 
solved and partly precipitated as oxide at the anode, correspond 
exactly:—-the dissolved portion with the salts throvra off at the ca-^ 
thode, and the. hydrogen evolved in a voltameter included in the 
circuit; the precipitated portion vdth the hydrogen evolved at the 
anode itself. Experiments with zinc and alnminium gave no results 
of value, although Wohler and Buff (^Arm. Chim. FJidrm.y ciii, 218) 
obtained with the latter metal similar results to the above. 

The appearance of hydrogen at both poles may be ascribed to the 
affinity of magnesium for oxygen, which induces it to take up an 
amount from the water in addition to that liberated on the surface of 
the plate. But the relation between the quantity c£ the oxygen taken 
up, to the hydrogen evolved at the cathode, is not as yet accounted for. 

0. L. F. 

TOie Specific Heat of MercxuTr, By A. Wikkulmann (,Fogg. 
clix, 152—^165).—^This paper describes in detail three series of 
experiments, giving very concordant results, and leading to the nnex- 
pected conclnsion that the specific heat of mercury is somewhat less 
at higher than at lower temperatures. According to the author’s 
results, the specific heat of mercury, (7, at the temperature t®, is ex¬ 
pressed by the formula— 

Ot ~ 

where <7. = 0-03336, and a = — 0-0000069. E. R. 

Obaa^ges aoeompamying the SoIhUozi of Amihonixim 
.Silted in Water. By ToLLijifCE^^ (JUhem. 1876, 530).— 
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The table on page 679 affords the means of calculating the quantities 
of ammonium nitrate and water which must be employed in order to 
freeze a definite quantity of any liquid. 

Let Q represent the amount of heat to be withdrawn; column 2 (p) 
gives the proportion in which the salt and water must be mixed in 
order to attain the required final temperature J (5), and column 6 (g) 

the available cold per gram of salt. ^ then represents the amount of 

9! 

salt to be used, and p -2 the amount of water. 

P 

Generally Q = Pc(t — J) if P be the weight of substance to be 
cooled, c the thermal capacity, the initial and I the final tempera¬ 
ture. 

In practice the following points must be considered: 1. The water- 
value of the vessels. 2. Loss of cold. 3. The fact that the last 
quantities of the salt dissolve very slowly in the already nearly 
saturated solution. M. M, P. M, 

The Temperatures of Combustion- By M. Bbethblot 
(Gompt. rend., Ixxxiv, 407—412).—Prom hypothetical and experi¬ 
ment^ data, the author deduces an algebraical formula for the tem¬ 
perature of the combustion of a gas in presence of a given excess of 
oxygen or of an inert gas. He proves that the temperature of com¬ 
bustion of carbonic oxide by oxygen at constant volume must lie 
between 2,600° and 4,000°; by air between 1,750° and 2,200°; that 
of hydrogen by oxygen between 2,400° and 3,800°; by air between 
1,750° and 2,100°. E. E. 

A New and Accurate Method for Determining Boiling-points 
with Small Quantities of Liquid. By P. T. Main (Ohern. News, 
XXXV, 59).—The apparatus for determining boiling-points at a standard 
pressure consists of a V-shaped narrow glass tube, having the shorter 
limb (2 in.) hermetically sealed, and the other limb (18 in. long) con¬ 
nected by means of a drying tube with a long vertical glass tube, 
which dips into water contained in a wider tube, so that by raising or 
lowering the wider tube the pressure inside the boiling-tube may be 
made greater or less than that of the atmosphere. The liquid to be 
operated on is poured into the V-tube, and in such quantity that by 
inclining the tube the air in the shorter limb may be displaced, the 
liquid occupying it and a portion of the longer limb. The heat is 
applied by means of hot water, or of a solution of high boiling-point 
if the liquid boil higher than 100^, and the pressure is applied by aid 
of the pressure-tube, so as to make it exactly equal to 760 mm. By 
regulating the temperature so that the levels of the liquid in both 
limbs are equal, it is possible to determine the boiling-point of only 
1 c.e. of liquid. The results of several experiments are given, show¬ 
ing, by closeness with which they agree with one another, the 
degree ^ accuracy.. E, W. P. 
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Thermocheinical Researolies upon Citric Acid. By Bbe¬ 
thel ot and Louguininb (Gorn^t, rend.^ Ixxxi, 909; Ghem. Gentr,^ 
1876, 9).—Combinations were made of citric acid with alkalis and 
alkaline earths in varying proportions. The conclusions are: 1. If 
three equivalents of soda be successively added to 1 molecule of 
citric acid (192 grams dissolved in 6 litres), the quantity of heat 
evolved is almost the same after each addition. The numbers were— 

CfiHsOe -b NaHO (at 15®) = + 12*60 heat-units. 

„ + 2NaHO (at 9®) = -f 25*64 „ 

„ + SNaHO (at 10®) = + 38*76 

2. In presence of much water, no further evolution of heat occurs 
on adding a quantity of soda in excess of that required for the forma¬ 
tion of the tribasic salt: in concentrated solutions a slight evdlntion of 
heat does however occur. 

This is to be accounted for by remembering that citric acid is teti*a- 
tomic, although only tribasic. 

We may imagine the fourth hydroxyl group replaced by soda, when 
the solution is concentrated, the compound being decomposed by excess 
of water. 

3. One molecule of citric acid when mixed with 3 mols. of soda, 
evolves almost three times as much heat as is evolved by 1 mol. of 
acetic acid (3 X 12*9 in place of 13*3). 

The action of water upon various citrates is then examined. When 
the tribasic sodium salt is mixed with large volumes of water, a very 
slight absorption of heat only takes place: this salt is therefore 
stable. 

The heat evolved by the action of 1, 2, and 3 mols. of ammonia in 
citric acid was 11T9, 22*44, and 38*99 units respectively: these numbers 
are not much less than those obtained with soda. The addition of 
two additional mols. of ammonia caused scarcely any sensible evplution 
of heat. 

With baryta the following numbers were obtained : 1 mol. 4-13*37 
(no ppt.); 2 mols. 4- 27'7 (ppt.); 3 mols. 4* 42*72 (ppt.) ; 4 mols. + 
0*69. 

The action of two distinct bases upon citric acid was examined— 

OoHsO? (1 eq. = 6 litres) + NaHO (1 eq. 

ISTHa added (1 eq. = 

Another NH 2 — 
then NaHO 
a second NaHO 

Disodium citrate and ammonia— 

GMbOi 4* 2]SraHO + 25*541 

Added to NHa (13°) + 11*16 > 4- 88*42, 

Then liTaHO 4- 1*72 J 

The molecule of citric acid takes up successively the different bases 
to form soluble double salts. Ammonia in citrate is completely dis¬ 
placed by soda. The sum of the heat evolutions in the foregoing 
instances is almost equal to the heat evolution in the formation of 


= 2 litres) 4- 12*6 
= 2 litres) 4 “ 11'6 

4-11*85 y 4- 3871. 
4 - 1-62 
4- 1-64J 
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tiibasic sodiam citrate, tiz., 38*76. The action of hydrochloric, nitric, 
and acetic acid npon citrates is then considered— 

Calculated; 

CaHaKa^O? (1 eq. = 6 litres) -h iHOl (1 eq. =a= 2 litres) = 4- 0*24 0*48 

4 1HOI =+0*59 0*92 

4 3H01 =4 8*08 3*21 

4 6H01 =4 3*25 3*21 

M. M. P. M. 

Apparatus for Fractional Distillation in a Vacuum. By W. 
Thobnee (Deut, Ohem. Oes. Ber.^ ix, 1868—1870).—This apparatus 
differs from an ordinary fractionating bulb, condensers and receiver, 
by having a glass bulb with three tubulars introduced between the 
condenser and the receiver. Through one of these tubulars, the tube 
of the condenser passes ; through another, the air is exhausted; while 
the third, communicating with the receiver, is provided with a 
stopcock which may be closed while the receiver is being changed. , 

W. E. 

Simple Exhausting and Compressing Air Pump. By O. Bulk 
{Bent. Chem, Oes, Ber,^ ix, 1871—1872).—This apparatus consists of 
a Woulff^s bottle with three necks, through one of which is inserted 
an injector, through another a tube for leading off* the air, while the 
third serves as an overflow pipe for the water, the pressure naturally 
depending on the length of the tube. The injector cannot be described 
without referring to the annexed diagram. 

Note hy Abstractor ,—very simple injector capable of giving an 
exhaust of 400 millimeters may be constructed out of a broken test- 
tube, four inches long ; a T-piece is sealed on about an inch from its 
upper extremity; both of the test-tube ends are closed with perforated 
india-rubber corks, through the upper of which a tube drawn out to a 
moderately fine point passes, and is inserted loosely into the end of 
another, which serves to carry off the water. The air passes into the 
test-tube through the "P-piece. It is advisable to make the exit-tube 
sinuous, a much better suction being therel^y obtained. The appa¬ 
ratus can be made and fitted up in a quarter of an hour. W, E. 

ConstrucHon of Scientific Instruments of Kock Crystal. By 
S. Stein (Beut. Ohem, Qes, Ber.y ix, 1824—1826).—^The author points 
out the advantages attending the employment of rock crystal for 
balance beams and pans, and measuring instruments. The great 
advantage being the very small degree to which such instruments are 
affected by changes of temperature or other influences, by which 
aJuniinixim would be seriously impaired. The specific gravity of rock 
crystal is nearly that of aluminium. 

Thermometers have been made with great success of the same 
z&ateriaJ. The capillary tube is bored out with a fine steel drill, and 
the bulb likewise. 

Th^y are -closed with grotmd quartz stoppers, which are held in 
by. ihe pressure id the air. Such thermometers are very con- 

‘ ■ o. L. F. 
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Use of the Magic Ijantem for Chemical Demonstrations. 
By H. Landolt (JDefvub, Ohem, Ges. 'Ber., ix, 1849—^1857).—This appa¬ 
ratus is used by the author for throwing the images of small retorts, 
flasks, &c., iu which operations are being conducted, on’a screen, so 
that they appear more than six feet in diameter. The lantern is per¬ 
manently fixed at the left hand of the audience, and the screen on 
tv’hich the apparatus is exhibited on the right hand. The frame on 
which the lantern rests is provided with a wooden shelf, 125 c.m. long, 
and 54 c.m. broad, which may be turned horizontally on an axis, and 
may also be slightly inclined upwards, so as to secure that the image 
appears on the middle of the screen. A Drummond light is used for 
the lantern, the lenses being a pair of convex lenses, of 7 c.m. focus 
and 8 c.m. aperture, in order to concentrate the light on the glass 
apparatus, which are placed about 15 c.m. from the lantern. Enough 
room to' conduct operations is thus secured. The light then passes 
through a convex lens of 17 c.m. focus, and another of 60 c.m., both 
having 11 c.m. apertures. Each of these lenses is fixed on a separate 
stand, so that they may be conveniently moved. The tiny apparatus 
was constructed by Geissler, and must not occupy more room than a 
circle 8 c.m. diameter. The author remarks that the spectators soon 
become accustomed to seeing all the apparatus inverted, but this in¬ 
convenience is easily remedied, though at the expense of brilliancy, by 
refiecting the rays from the first lens from a crown glass prism. 

The solidity of the apparatus prevents every portion from being 
distinctly seen at once; it is advisable for the most part to focus the 
edge of the apparatus, or the divisions of a graduated tube. Among 
other experiments which may be thus shown, are: 1st. Decomposition 
of water in a graduated U-tube 40 mm. long and 15 mm. wide ; 2nd. 
.A bsorption of hydirogen by palladium; 3rd. Eudiometric experiments 
in a small Hofmann’s U-tub^ each limb of which is 63 mm. long, and 
13 mm. wide; complete disappearance of oxygen and hydrogen in the 
proportion of 1:2; explosion of 2 vols. of carbon monoxide with 
1 vol. of oxygen; decomposition of ammonia gas by the electric dis¬ 
charge; this experiment is over in a minute, owing to the small 
amount of the gas to be decomposed; 4th. Absorption of gases, 
ammonia or hydrochloric acid, and mixture of nitric oxide with 
oxygen; 5th. Liquefaction of gases; 6th. Coloured vapours, manu¬ 
facture of sulphuric acid, preparation of bromine, chromium oxy¬ 
chloride, <fec.; 7th. Coloured liquids; 8th. Crystallisation, and electro¬ 
lytic decomposition of salts ; and, 9ih, the apparatus may also be used 
&r exhibiting photographs of apparatus used in industrial operations. 

W. B. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 

New Method of preparing Phosphoric AcidL By G. P. H. 
Markob (Proc, Awieric, Pharm. Assoc,^ 1875; Arch. Phmm^ [8], ix, 
531—539).—By the following method, large quantities of phosphori,c 
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acid can be prepared with less dansrer and much more quickly than by 
any other method hitherto known. 1 part of phosphorus, 6 parts of 
nitric acid (sp. gr. 1‘42), 1 part of water, and a sufficient quantity of 
bromine or hydrobromic acid, are the substances required. After the 
phosphorus has been mixed with the acid in a bottle large enough to 
hold twice the contents of the total substances used, a glass funnel is 
fixed to the neck of the bottle,, and the funnel covered with a smaller 
one. A few drops of bromine or hydrobromic acid are then intro¬ 
duced into the bottle, the latter being kept cold by placing it in cold 
water. As soon as the reaction ceases, the bottle is taken out of the 
water and heated. It is best to add a few granules of iodine to the 
mixture. 

What the author claims to be new in this method is the use of 
bromine or iodine, or both, in conjunction with phosphorus and nitric 
acid. The following equation explains the reaction that takes place, 
PBrs + 4 H 2 O = H3PO4 4" 5BrH; the hydrobromic acid formed is at 
once decomposed by the nitric acid, liberating bromine, and forming 
nitric oxide and water; thus, 6BrH + 2HNO3 = 6Br -f 4 H 2 O -f- 2 NO. 
The bromine set free again acts on a fresh quantity of phosphorus, and 
the above-mentioned reaction repeated. Prom this it is seen that a 
small quantiiy of bromine, when used continually, suffices to convert a 
very lai^e amount of phosphorus into phosphoric acid. After the 
phosphorus has been dissolved completely, the contents of the bottle 
are transferred to a porcelain dish, and the excess of nitric acid is 
expelled by evaporating the liquid to a syrup. The latter is treated 
with water, and the resulting phosphoric acid solution made up to its 
required strength. The author uses a solution containing 50 p. c. of 
’HsP04. 

When iodine is added besides bromine, better results are obtained, 
owing probably to the fonnation of iodine bromide, which is soluble in 
water. Iodine and phosphorus form a triiodide, which is decomposed 
by water into hydriodic and phosphorous acids. The small quantities 
of iodine or bromine remaining in the liquid after the end of the reac- 
action are volatilized when the excess of nitric acid is driven off. 
When concentrated nitric acid is used, it is necessary to keep the mix¬ 
ture quite cold, for which purpose it is advisable to place the mixture 
in ice ; bromine can then be added in much larger quantities without 
danger of explosion. To render the process quite safe, the author first 
adds the bromine and iodine to the phosphorus in the water, and then 
the aiAid, It may also be mentioned that very large quantities of 
phosphorus require hut little more bromine or iodine than one or two 
ounces of phosphorus. When hydrobromic acid is used instead of 
bromine, the whole of the former can be added to the mixture in one 
operation. 

As the trichloride and pentachloride of phosphorus are decomposed 
by water, the former yielding phosphorous acid, and the latter form¬ 
ing phosphoric acid,^ it was thought that phosphoric acid might he 
prepared hy dissolving phosphorus in nitro-hydrochloric acid, which 
emtahm £r^ ehloin^ aaod that We latfcer might produce these com- 
: ptends* iEixperiments with, this view were accordingly undei*taken 
but the; results were very unsatisfactory. A small 
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quantity of bromine or iodine when added* gave results which were 
identical with those above mentioned. 

For making small quantities of phosphoric acid the following method 
may be recommended. The apparatus used is similar to the one 
already described; 2 ounces of phosphorus are put into the bottle 
with 12 ounces of water, and 10 grains of iodine, then 40—60 grains 
of bromine are added drop by drop. When the reaction ceases, 12 
ounces of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1*425 are added, and the bottle and 
contents placed in a water-bath. The bottle must be placed so that 
the liquid within it may be on the same level as the water outside it. 

If after the lapse of 24 hours, complete solution of' the phosphorus 
has not taken place,. the bottle with its contents may be warmed 
slightly. After this, the solution is poured into a porcelain dish and 
heated in order to expel the excess of nitric acid, bromine, and iodine, 
a temperature of about 400® F. being required. The resulting acid-is 
diluted to a specific gravity of 1'350, equal to 50 p.c. of H 3 PO 4 .. 

In conclusion, the author mentions that in all samples of phosphorus 
which were obtained from the New Jersey, works arsenic was found, 
often to the extent of 0 * 6 'gr. of arsenious acid in 4 kilos, of phosphorus, 
and that for pharmaceutical purposes the arsenic should always be 
separated by means of sulphuretted hydrogen. It is further stated 
that it is not altogether necessary to use pure nitric acid of 1*42 sp. gr. 
for the above mentioned methods, more dilute acid, if added in ade-. 
quate quantities, efEecting the purpose equally-well.. D; B. 

PhosphoruLS Olsychlbride. By Ira R'bmsbn 
Ber,^ 1872—^1876). — The author formerly ascertained thak carbon 
monoxide is very slowly oxidised by ozone. On trying the * action of 
ozone on another unsaturated compound, viz., phosphorous chloride, 
phosphorus-oxyohloridfe was formed.. This makes it probable that the 
oxychloride, sulphoehlorsde, and pentachloride have analogous consti¬ 
tutions ; this hypothesis is also supported by the specific volume of 
phosphorus in the three compounds,.and by their dissociation wbendn 
the state of vapour. W. R. 

Preparation of Alkaline Nitrites- By A. ^tard {Ocmvpt, rmd,^ 
Ixxxiv, 234).—Equal molecules of nitrate and sulphite of potassium or 
sodium are fused together in a crucible at a red heat.* The sulphite 
oxidises at the expense of the nitrate, and the latter is reduced to 
nitrite. The fused mass is powdered and boiled with alcohol, which 
takes up the alkaline nitrite, but does not dissolve the sulphate. In 
this way large quantities of pure potassium or sodium nitrite can be 
easily prepared. J. W. 

Csesinm and Rubidium Compounds. By Rl* (BtOdeffroy 
(^Arch* Pharm, [3], ix, 343—347).— Oasaio-plMinom chUride^ Pt01». 
2 OSCI 2 , forms long monoclinio prisms,, which appear dark red by 
transmitted light, but yellowish-green and highly lustrous as prepared 
by the process described below. The crystals are unaltered in air: 
they fuse when heated, but are not decomposed. At a red heat 
chlorine is given off; the residue contains csssium chloride mixed with 

VOL. XXXI. 2 z 
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metallic platinum. 100 parts of water dissolve the following quan^* 
titles of the salt:— 

20° 40°. 60° 80°. 100°. 

3*4 6*73 8*68 10*92 12*10 parts. 

The aqueous solution is dark yellowish-red: it is not changed on 
lM)iling: if alcohol be added to the boiling solution, metallic platinum 
is thrown down. The same decomposition is brought about more 
rapidly and more completely by boiling the aqueous solution with 
glycerin. The salt is produced by heating csBsio-platinic chloride with 
pure oxalic acid to fusion in a platinum crucible, or by passing hy¬ 
drogen over the double chloride in a state of :l^sion, treating the 
residue with boiling water, filtering from metallic platinum, evapo¬ 
rating and crystallising. The crystals are washed with a little cold 
water, and then with alcohol, and are dried at 100°. 

CcBsium chloride^ Os 01, does not crystallise in the regular system: 
it forms rhombohedra with rounded edges. 

Muhidium chloride^ B.bCl, crystallises in the regular form; oo O oo 
predominates. 

Muhidio-cbvUimonoits chloride^ SbOls.BRbCl, forms hexagonal tables of 
the combination OP.P. Exact measurements of P conld not be ob¬ 
tained. The ratio of subsidiary to main axes is 1 : 1*836. 

Ruhidio-ferric chloride^ Fe 20 l 6 . 6 Rb 01 , is produced as small yellowish- 
red monoclinie crystals by evaporating mixed solutions of ferric and 
rubidium chlorides with a little hydrochloric acid. The crystals are 
not deliquescent,^nor are they altered by exposure to air. ooP = 132®. 
00 P 00 (oo P: 00 P oo) = 118° 30'. P = oo = 72°in axis 0 : mP oo == 
71° 20' in axis O. Axis relation ft: 5 : c is abont 0*59 : 1 : 0*82. The 
salt is.easily soluble in water, but is insoluble in alcohol and in ether. 
The aqueous solution is partially decomposed on boiling. 

OcBsio^palladious chloride is produced in the form of a yellow crys¬ 
talline precipitate by mixing a solution of csesinm chloride with a 
solution of palladions chloride.. By boiling with water the salt is de¬ 
composed, the whole of the palladium being precipitated in the metallic 
form, M. M, P, M, 

TJltramariixe. By W. Stetst (Jl j?r. OJiem, [2], xiv, 887 — 397). 
—The author’s experiments lead to the conclusion that the sulphur 
in ultramarine, in so far as it is not in combination with oxygen, is 
present as aluminium sulphide; and that the colour of ultramarine 
depends on the proportion of aluminium sulphide which it contains. 
It is also stated that ultramarine is easily decomposed by boiling with 
a solution of copper sulphate. Q-. T. A. 

ConsldtaMonof Tlltramarm By J. Philipp (LieUg's Annalmi^ 
clxxxiv, 132—X62).~^Blue and green ultramarines were carefully ana¬ 
lysed. M!ethods are detailed whereby the sulphur obtained from 
BCsBOi, that* from H^S and SO«, that from SOa and SO 2 , and that from 
and polysulphides, was determined.. It was found, however, that 
which ensued among the varions sulphur compounds 
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•when these were set free during the process of analysis, were too com¬ 
plicated to allow of trustworthy determinations being made of the 
absolute quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen and of the oxycompounds 
of sulphur existing in the ultramarine. These oxyoompounds of sul¬ 
phur are not removed from ultramarine by heating with water to a 
temperature of 200®. The facts that blue ultramarine may be obtained 
from green without altering the composition, so far as these sulphur 
compounds are concerned, and that metallic derivatives of ultramarine 
may be produced, which, although containing the same sulphur com¬ 
pounds, are nevertheless not true ultramarines at all, show that the con¬ 
stitution of the blue variety of ultramarine is not dependent upon the 
presence of oxycompounds of sulphur. Green ultramarine may be 
changed into blue (1) by heating with iodine in presence of air; (2), 
by heating with iodine solution to 140° or 160°, at higher temperatures 
complete decomposition ensues; (3) by fusion with boric acid, or by 
repeated evaporation with a solution of boric acid; (4) by heating 
with water to 160°; (5) by continued boiling with solutions of the 
following salts:—zinc sulphate, mercuric chloride, nickel sulphate, 
cadmium sulphate, manganese sulphate. These reactions are^ most 
readily explained by supposing that sodium sulphide is withdrawn 
from the green ultramarine. It is shown that when green ultramarine 
is converted into blue by heating with water, almost no alteration in 
weight occurs, and that the amounts of the various sulphurs (see above) 
is exactly the same in blue ultramarine as in the green firom which 
the blue was produced. It is evident therefore that the difEerence 
between the green and blue varieties cannot be ascribed to oxidation 
of the sulphur in the la'tter; it is much more probably due to traces of 
sodium sulphide present in the green variety. Blue ultramarine fused 
with a mixture of sodium sulphate, and a little charcoal was converted 
into the green variety. The paper concludes with the results of experi¬ 
ments, which are not yet completed, on the action of various metallic 
salts upon blue ultramarine. In most cases the nltramarine was com¬ 
pletely decomposed. The reaction of silver nitrate seems to result in 
the formation of a true silver ultramarine. M. M. P. M. 

Irisatioix of Glass. By E. Febmy and Olbmandot (CompL 
rend,^ Ixxxiv, 209, 210).—Glass submitted to influences which very 
slowly efEect its decomposition, such as exposure to continued moisture; 
to exhalations arising from damp earth ; to ammoniacal or acid vapours 
ofben becomes covered with a thin film or scale, which produces very 
remarkable phenomena of irisation. The authors have, after many 
experiments, succeeded in imitating this effect, and have produced 
glass -with an adherent coating, resembling nacre or mother-o’-pearl, 
by submitting the glass, under the influence of heat and pressure, to 
the action of water containing 16 per cent, of hydrochloric acid. The 
conditions necessary to ensure success, the composition of the external 
film, the alterations produced in it by different chemical reagents, &c., 
will be described in a subsequent communication. They are of opinion 
that the faciliiy with which glass undergoes irisation, that is to say, 
the facility with which it is attacked, should be studied by thqse who 

2 z 2 
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manufacture glass for special objects, and tbey suggest that such glass 
should be qualitatively examined in the manner above mentioned. 

J. W. 

The Oxide of Titanium obtained by the Solution of 
Titanium in Acids, and some New Titanium Compounds. 
By ExAisruEii Glatzel (JDeut. Ghem. Oes. Ber,, ix, 1829, 1839). 
The author, upon consideration of the following salts obtained by him 
from metallic titanium, comes to the conclusion that by dissolving 
titanium in sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, compounds of the 
titanium sesquioxide are formed; that hydrofluoric acid forms 
directly fluoride of titanium, and that in no case can protoxide com¬ 
pounds be formed by solution of the metal in acids. 

Titanium Sesquichloride, TioCU + 8 H 2 O, is obtained by dissolving 
titanium in hydrochloric acid; evaporation and filtration from depo¬ 
sited titanic acid. It is a green salt, forming with water an opalescent 
solution, due to separation of titanic acid, into which the whole 
gradually becomes converted. Analysis gave results leading to the 
formula, TiClc + 8 H 2 O. 

Sulphate of Titanium^ Sesquioxide. —Obtained by dissolving titanium 
in sulphuric acid, and evaporating down, when the violet salt crystallised 
out in small foHate groups of crystals. Their aqueous solution was 
clear, but after a time a black deposit settled, becoming white in time. 
Formula, Ti 2 S 20 i 2 +• 8 H 2 O. 

Sulphas of Titanium JDioacide, TiSaOg + 3H2O, is a yellow resinous 
mass, obtained by the action of sulphuric acid on the solution of the 
above sulphate. It is very soluble in water, and absorbs moisture 
greedily from the air, becoming liquid. On heating it to redness, water 
and sulphuric acid are given ofT, and a white mass (probably titanic 
anid) is left behind. 

Dauhle Sulphate of Titanium Dioxide and BotasTi. —K2S04,TiS208 -f- 
BHaO forms small white crystals, obtained by treating potassium sul¬ 
phate with the above, and crystallising in a vacuum over oil of vitriol. 

Titanium Fluoride. —^The action of hydrofluoric acid on metallic 
titanium gives a clear solution, from which ammonia precipitates titanic 
acid. The titanium therefore immediately passes from the sesquifluo- 
ride (probably formed at first) to the fluoride. No exact an^ytical 
results were obtained. 

From the compounds formed by the action of sulphuric and hydro¬ 
chloric acids on metallic titanium, the author inclines towards Sose*s 
assenion, that titanic ironstones contain neither titanium protoxide 
nor titanic acid, but consist chiefly of titanium sesquioxide and iron 
oxide, for titanic ironstone dissolves in sulphuric acid to a blue solu¬ 
tion, which resembles the sulphate of titanium sesquioxide in every 
respect. This is easily explained taking Rose’s view of the case; 
whereas Mosoeder’s theory to be correct, would necessitate the reduc¬ 
tion of the titanic acid by the oxide of iron, which, by the equati^m, 
2 FeO, 2 Ti 02 — F^Os -h $ 1203 , would form sesquioxide of titanium and 
, ferric bxide^ In the original solution exactly the converse takes place 
ih course of tirne. The author assigns titanium with respect to the 
of binoxide, a plade in the elements between tin and silicon, 
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btit for its sesquioxide combinations, be places it with iron, cbromixLm, 
manganese, and aluminium. For although sesquioxide compounds 
of silicon are known, it does not g^ppear probable that such as contain 
water will ever be obtained. With tin the existence of any sesquioxide 
compound is problematical. In its behaviour to acids titanium re¬ 
sembles aluminium, both of these metals yielding sesquioxide compounds. 
The sulphate when heated yields an insoluble basic salt; so does the 
corresponding iron sulphate, while the salt TiaOh is analogous to the 
chloride of chromium, CraOU. O. L. F. 

Preparation of Earth-Metals. By B. Fret (lAeMg Annalen^ 
clxxxiii, 367, 368),—These metals are prepared in considerable quan¬ 
tities by Bunsen’s electrolytic process, at the chemical manufactory of 
Dr. Sisbuchardt, at Carlitz, and specimens of barium, calcium, strontium, 
lithium, and cerium were sent to the exhibitions at Philadelphia and 
London. Calcium thus prepared entirely resembles aluminium in 
appearance, and is not yellow, as commonly described. It is brittle, 
and not ductile. Strontium is a bright brass-yellow, very malleable 
metal, easily rolled out into plates or drawn into wire; it oxidises more 
quickly than calcium. BariuTn^ from its high fusing point, is difficult 
to obtain. Cerium prepared in this manner possesses all the properties 
of that which Wohler obtained by reducing cerium chloride with 
metallic sodium. E. N. 


Double Haloid Salts of Cadmiiim. By J. M. Eder {Ohem. 
CerUr:, 1876, 515). 




Solubility. 






eg. vols. 


Water. 

Alcohol. 

Ether. 

of 



0-794 

0-729 

alcohol and 



Bp. gr. 

sp. gr. 

ether. 

2 NH 4 Br. 20 dBrs.HSO ...... 

Q-'TZ 

5- 3 

280 

24 

4NH4Br.CdBPa. 

0-96 

decomposed. 

2N8fBr.20d.Br2.5Hs0. 


3- 7 

190 

— 

4KBr.CdBr2. 

1-40 

decompoped. 

KBr.OdBr. 2 H 2 O. 

0-19 

decomposed. 

2NH4l.2Cd]sHsO . 

0*90 

0*88 

2-4 


2ITH4LCdIa.2HsO . 

0*58 

0-70 

8-9 

1*8 

2NaI.CdI2.6HaO . 

0-63 

0-86 

10-1 

— 

KI.CdlaHaO . 

0-94 

— 

— 

— 

2 BH.odi 2 . 2 H 2 O. 

0-73 

1* 4 

24-5 

4-5 


M. M. P. M. 


On Crystallised Dicalcium Phosphate. By Mil lot {Gh&m. 
Cmtr.^ 1876, 611).—When calcium chloride, sodium phosphate, and 
sufficient acetic acid to dissolve the precipitate formed are heated 
together, dicalcium phosphate, CaHPO* -h 2 aq., in the form of quad¬ 
ratic prisms, crystallises put. E. W. P. 
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Orystalline Phospliate and Arsenate of Copper and Zinc. 
By FeibdeIi and Saeasin ^Ghem, Gentr.^ 1876, 611).—This com¬ 
pound is obtained by heating in sealed tubes to 130—140®, a mixture 
of water, phosphoric and arsenic acids, together with copper and zinc 
phosphates. By this method libethenit, olivin and adamin were ob¬ 
tained. W. B. 

Action ofWater and Saline Solutions upon Lead. Parts II 
and III. By M. M. Patti son Muir (Proc. Manch. Lit. cmd Fhil. 
Soc.^ xvi, 1—^10 and 141—162).—The results obtained in these parts 
of the author’s investigations are mainly these :— 

1. There is generally an increase in the solvent action of dilute 
saline solutions upon lead, associated with increase of exposed surface 
of liquid, when the experiments are carried out in beakers loosely 
covered with porous paper. 

2. When very large surfaces of liquid are exposed, the increase in 
quantities of lead dissolved becomes extremely irregular. It would 
appear as if exposure of the liquid to large surfaces of air were less 
fitted to promote solvent action than exposure to smaller surfaces of 
air. This view is rendered more probable by the fact that when air 
was passed through fiasks containing various liquids and pieces of 
lead, less lead passed into solution than when a moderately sized sur¬ 
face of liquid was simply exposed to the air. The action of the air 
results in the formation of an insoluble hydrocarbonate; in certain 
solutions this salt is more quickly formed than in others. 

3. The solvent actions of those saline solutions examined continue 
throughout lengthened periods of time, especially when the liquid is 
from time to time replaced by fresh quantities of itself- After several 
weeks the action appears nearly to reach a maximum: from this point 
it proceeds with great slowness, 

4. Exposure of a given surface of lead to increasing volumes of the 
same liquid does not materially influence the quantity of lead passing 
into solution, per unit volume of liquid. 

6, The mechanical treatment to which the lead is subjected, very 
materially alters its powers of resisting the solvent action of dilute 
saline solutions. M. M. P. M. 

SilicofLuorides of Iron and of Cobalt. By P. Stolba (Ohmi. 
Oentr.^ 1876, 16—17).—The former salt is obtained by acting at a 
gentle heat on .finely divided metallic iron with silico-fluorhydrio acid ; 
the crystalline mass is dissolved in water containing a few drops of 
silico-fiuorhydric acid, and the solution is evaporated on the water- 
bath. The salt (PeSiPe.fi^HaO) forms large bluish-grey hexagonal 
crystals: when reduced to powder it has a sp. gr. of 1-961 at 17-6® : 
I. part of the crystalline salt dissolves in 0*78 parts of water at 17*6®: 
it is rather less soluble in hot than in cold water. 

The cryst^s undergo oxidation in moist air. 

Oobalt silicofiuoride (OoSiFe.fi-^BTaO) may be formed by dissolving 
qol^t carbonate in silieo-fiudrhydric acid, or by acting on barium 
^th a boiling solution of cob^t sulphate. 

"The crystals are large, hexagonal, and of a red colour : they 
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effloresce very sliglitly in dry air. In the state of powder the salt has 
a sp. gr. of 2-113 to 2*121 at 19®: 1 part of the crystals is soluble in 
0*847 parts of water at 21*6°. The salt is more soluble in hot than in 
cold water, M. M. P. M. 

Sublimed Molybdio Acid (Oxide) as an Object for tlie 
Polarising Microscope. By Dr. Stibrlin (J. pr. Ghem. [2], xiv, 
464),—^Molybdio acid (trioxide) obtained by sublimation from ammo¬ 
nium phospho-molyhdate affords a beautiful object for the polarising 
microscope. G. T. A. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 

Mineral Pseudomorphis. By Franz Bngbn Gbinttz (Jalirh.f. 
Min.y 449—504).—Taking as a foundation the exhaustive work of Blum 
(Die Pseudomor^JiQsen des Miner air eichs^ mit 3 NacMragen) , the author 
pursued his investigations further by submitting the specimens to a 
rigid microscopical examination, having three objects in view, viz.: 
1. To ascertain whether a couhrmation of the usual grouping or 
arrangement of pseudomorphs and a characteristic grouping of them 
according to their composition and mode of formation could be derived 
from a study of their microscopical enclosures, applying this question 
more particularly to “ di^lacement pseudomorphs.** 2. l^ew data to 
be obtained in order to prove the regular progress of the changes 
taking place in the mineral. 3. To ascertain how far microscopical 
examinations would confirm or enhance macroscopical examinations. 

Blum subdivides the displacement pseudomorphs into two groups, 
viz., “ envelopment pseudomorphs ** and “ replacement pseudo¬ 
morphs,” but he says very little about a large class which the author 
terms “ Ausfullungs pseudomorphosen,** or those formed by the 
complete filling up of the original mineral by the replacing substance. 
Blum however mentions pseudomorphs which have been formed first 
by envelopment and then by a filling up of the resxxlting hollow 
space. 

“ Envelopment pseudomorphs ** often pass through two stages, 
first a real envelopment of the mineral or crystal takes place, when a 
perimorph is the result (Kenngott, Ueb&rs. BesulL min, Foraoh,, 1856, 
204), and this term applies equally when the substance ef the original 
mineral remains unaltered, or is carried away. Secondly, the hollow 
space is filled up or partially filled up by the replacing substance. 
The enveloping substance may be the same in composition as the 
filling up substance, or more rarely it may have a different composi¬ 
tion. The author proposes to modify slightly ISfaumanu’s arrangement 
and to class all pseudomorphs into five groups, the first three compris¬ 
ing all alteration pseudomorphs,’* the last two eoiuprising all “ dis¬ 
placement pseudomorphs,” as follows:— 

1. Paramorphs, or pseudomorphs formed without the loss or addi¬ 
tion of a constituent. 
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.2. <Pseiidomorplis formed by the loss of a constituent. 

3. Pseudomorphs formed by tbe addition of a constituent. 

4- Pseudomorplis formed by tbe partial exchange of constituents, a 
distinct chemical relationship existing between the constituents of the 
original substance, and those of the replacing mineral. 

5. Mechanical or hypostatical pseudomorphs, formed by a partial 
or complete displacement of the original substance, there being no 
chemical relationship between the constituents of the original mineral 
and those of the pseudomorphous mineral. 

He is of opinion that a classification founded upon the chemical 
relationship existing between the constituents of the original mineral 
and those of the pseudomorph is the most likely to lead to satisfactory 
results, and he proposes to suppress the designation “ displacement 
pseudomorph” in the sense in which Blum uses it. Blum’s work is 
referred to throughout this communication as Pseudotu., I, II, HI, 
being the work already mentioned above with the three supplements, 

Ohaloedony on Fluorspar^ from France, —An incrustation of bluish 
chalcedony on fresh crystals of fluorspar, the point of contact between 
the two minerals being sharply defined, the surface of the chalcedony 
having a rough appearance owing to drusy quartz, and the edges and 
angles of the cubes^of fluorspar exhibiting a rounded contour. Thin 
sections examined under the microscope showed that the fluorspar 
was slightly attacked on the- outside, and that here and there a very 
narrow zone of small fibres of chalcedony standing at right angles to 
the faces was observed, other fibres radiating again from these at 
different points- These .fibres belonged to botryoidal formations of 
chalcedony, the growth of which is distinctly seen by the very marked 
concentric rings or strise observed. In the interior of the chalcedony 
mass crooked bundles of small fibres often occur, from which new 
fibres radiate towards the sides, and finally disappear in the surround¬ 
ing chalcedony. Behrens Untersuch, u. d, Opale; Sitzgsber. 

d, Jc, Ahad, d, Wiss,^ Wi&n^ Ixiv, 4) describes a similar formation in 
milk-opal. The interior portion of this incrustation exhibits either 
smooth and even faces corresponding with those of the original 
crystal, or is drusy through small crystals passing inwards, or 
botryoidal through chalcedony, or lastly porous through the presence 
of ihin quartz lamellae situated in the position of the cleavage direc¬ 
tions of the ori^nal crystal. The last occurrence is owing probably 
to the penetration of silicic acid on the cleavage-planes, the silica 
hardening-aud remaining whilst the substance of iSie original fluorspar 
was.caTried away. 

Ghodcedmy after Oaldte from Schneeherg in Saxony, .(Blum, Pseud,, 
2S0,)—These pseudomorphs consist of smooth or slightly botryoidal 
groups of brown crystals built up of two obtuse rhombohedrons with 
a very ,-short prism. Some of these crystals are filled up with ohaloe¬ 
dony, and others are empty, the latter exhibiting a smooth interior 
fifcoe, which is really a ‘“cast” of the original calcite crystal. The 
brown colour occurs only in the nppermost layer, the interior being 
edourl^. , The solid pseudomorplm show very clearly and beautifully 

viz., first the envelopment. and hollowing 
, of the canginal ci^atal, and lastly ijhe filling np of the hollow 
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“ cast/* A microscopical examination revealed the fact that the 
outer shell was composed of several parts, viz.:. 1. Small grains of 
quartz lying in clear, sharply defined lines nearest to the original 
calcite; 2. Next to the quartz grains are either rows of- colourless 
quartz crystals or pyramidal faces or colourless fibres of chalcedony, 
which occupy a position at right angles to the crystal face of the 
original calcite crystal, terminating however parallel with this face at 
a greater distance in the interior of the mass; 3. Immediately after 
the colourless layer last described, there is a layer of brown globular 
fibrous chalcedony. The dark colour of the chalcedony is produced 
by the interposition of small brown laminae of ferric oxide, which are 
often curiously grouped and serve occasionally as a nucleus for radiat¬ 
ing sheaves of chalcedony fibres. Small colourless, double-refracting 
crystalline masses exhibiting the characteristic angle of calcite, are 
often observed in the interior of the chalcedony substance; they have 
not the appearance of having been attacked by solvents, but point un¬ 
mistakably to a simultaneous formation with the chalcedony, so that 
the solution of the original calcite and the refilling of the hollow 
space thus formed took place probably about the same time. This 
pseudomorph is not composed of hornstone but of brown, globular, 
fibrous chalcedony, thus confirming Breithaupt’s statement (JParag&ybests 
der Mineralien, Frieberg, 1849, p. 223). 

Homstone after Oalcite, Schneeberg, (Blum, Pseud., p. 250,)—A 
macroscopical examination showed this pseudomorph to be built up as 
follows: 1. A layer of quartz crystals resting immediately upon the 
obtuse rhombohedral faces of the original crystal, and this again 
enveloped by bluish chalcedouy; 2. Towards the interior, and next to 
the quartz crystals mentioned above, there is a sharply defined narrow 
zone of colourless quartz enveloping the original crystal, and the 
remainder of the crystal mass consists of reddish, splittery homstone 
occurring mostly in globular aggregations. Under the microscope the 
hornstone was found to owe its red colour to the intermixture of 
brownish-red, translucent, ferric oxide, occurring either in light 
globular forms, or pulverulent, sometimes also in small crystalline 
concretions in the centre of individual globules. Hornstone may 
therefore he said to afford one of the best examples of colour pro¬ 
duced by mechanical intermixture of foreign colouring matter, Small, 
colonrless, crystalline fiiagments of calcite were also observed in the 
mid.dle of the spherules of chalcedony, as in the last-mentioned pseudo¬ 
morph. 

Quartz after Fluorspar, Cornwall, (Blum, i, p. 129.)—The speci¬ 
mens described by W. Fox and Blum differed from the specimen 
examined by the author in containing, here and there, a residue of the 
original fluorspar, either in etched pieces or perfect octohedrons. 
Fox-described the parallel layers of quartz of different kinds observed 
on some of his specimens, and was of opinion that the siliceous matter 
was deposited in intervals of more or less duration, or at least under 
varying circumstances. The author considers the solution of this 
curious deposition is to be found in the well-known zonal con- 
striiotion” of some of the crystals. An examination of his prepa¬ 
ration showed that the outer crust was narrow, colourless, and white. 
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consisting of quai*tz rendered opalescent hj fluid enclosures; parallel 
with this crust were three white, opaque bands, the central one being 
very sharply defined, whilst the other two were not nearly so distinct. 
Immediately underneath the outer crust, there is a mathematically 
straight line (corresponding with the smooth surface of the original 
crystal), and above and below this line there is a zone of small quartz 
grains, the commencement of the pseudomorphous formation being 
seen in the outer zone of quartz crystals, which increase in size from 
the straight line towards the outer surface of the pseudomorph. 
From the straight line towards the interior the three white, opaque 
bands are observed occurring at regular intervals, and separated 'by 
zones of quartz crystals. The central zone of quartz crystals was 
broken into or disturbed in one place, causing a confused arrange¬ 
ment of large and small crystals to take place, the inner hard lamella 
or band (separating the central quartz zone from the lower one) was 
also penetrated, thus allowing the solution of silicic acid to flow 
through. The quartz crystals in all the zones have a position perpen¬ 
dicular to the outer crust. The author concludes from his exami¬ 
nation, that the zonal construction of certain fluorspar crystals 
offers great facilities for the fojrmation of psendomorphs by replace¬ 
ment, as “weathering” and decomposition take place mostly in these 
zones. A solntion of silicic acid penetrates the outer surface of the 
crystal, incrusting it outside and inside with quartz crystals, the 
fluoipspar substance disappeared eventually, leaving a hollow space 
closed at the bottom by a zonal lamella (parallel with the outet 
crystal face) : then another entrance of silicic acid solution occurred, 
filling up the hollow space with quartz crystals. Silica, also, entered 
at all the other zonal lamelte through minute cracks, incrusting the 
■ surface of the lamella first, and then gradually forming a zone of 
crystals, as in the first-mentioned case, a communication being set 
up between one zone and another by the fracture of the lamella, 

Qv^rtz after ^luors^pwr^ from JRothenhurg^ near 8ohwartmrib&rg^ 
8a/S6ony. (Blum, Pseud.^ p, 230.)—Occurs on quartzite, together with 
fibrous hematite, the sharply-defined cubes being thinly encrusted 
with ferric oxide, which is also found here and there in the interior of 
the ciystal- The mass of the crystal consists of irregularly distri¬ 
buted quartz grains, which contain an extraordinary number of fluid 
enclosures and hollows distributed in straight parallel lines, the white 
colour of the grains being caused by their number. All these lines 
are situated in individual grains, and do not pass over to a neighbour- 
ing grain. There was no residue of the original fluorspar, and as the 
distribution of the quartz grains was irregular and not perpendicular 
to the outer crystal face, it is scarcely possible to explain the forma¬ 
tion o£ this pseudomorph. 

Semuqpal cmd Qtbartz after Caldie, from Leimig^ Saanony, (Blum, iii, 
p.-229.)—^This specimen was an excellent example of the formation of 
a pseudomorph by “ incrustation,''' and final filling up (Ausfullung), 
as the scalenbhedrons occurring upon it were filled up with fresh 
b^rown j^mvopal, the exterior of this opal being weathered and of a 
> white colour, a-nd immediately next to the weathered semi- 

^ was d cap of a brittle scaly mass of the same substance, 
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and tbis, again, was enclosed hy fresh bluish quartz. The psendo- 
morph was formed by the original calcite crystal being first enve¬ 
loped by the scaly semi-opal; the calcite was displaced and carried 
away, and the hollow space .thus produced was then filled np with 
the brown semi-opal mass, the whole finally enclosed in (^nartz. The 
line of demarcation between the fresh and the weathered opal was 
sharply defined. The opal in the interior of the crystal was indi¬ 
vidually colourless, but it appears mostly of a liver-brown colour, 
through the presence of glimmering particles of hydrated ferric oxide, 
and sometimes it is whitish and opaque, owing to the presence of 
numerous cracks and hollows. Quartz occurs in some places in the 
brown opal, in rounded grains, angular masses, and crystals com¬ 
pletely ’developed above and below. Occasionally, globular masses of 
colourless drusy hyalite were also observed. Larger masses of colour¬ 
less quartz were present here and there in the brown opal, containing 
fluid enclosures and particles of hydrated ferric oxide, and projecting 
from the'opal mass in the form of calcite rhombohedrons. These 
masses exhibited a beautiful play of colours in stripes, parallel with 
the edges when examined in polarised light, which proves that they 
consist of quartz entirely and not of calcite. Some of these forms 
projected also out of the colourless quartz substance. 

Ohalcedony after Fluorsjpar^ from Treatyan^ Siehenburgen. (Blum, 
Fseud.y p. 244). (Behrens, Opale^ p. 39). (Naumann, Mineralogies 
p- 225). The crystals of this pseudomorph appear, sometimes, smooth 
and sharply defined, also dull,, with edges and angles rounded off. 
Some are ^so found in globular forms having impressions on one 
side of , sharply-defined cubes, which they formerly enveloped. Under 
the microscope, these cubes appeared to consist mostly of fibrous 
chalcedony; sections were taken perpendicular to the outer chalce¬ 
dony mass, and examined with the following result. Below the outer 
crust, there were seveml curved layers of globular masses of chalce¬ 
dony fibres, upon which rested small crystals of quartz. After these 
layers followed quartz-grains, increasing in size upwards, and ter¬ 
minating in lines intersecting at right angles, and upon these lines 
rested a zigzag zone of small cloudy grains of quartz. Upon this 
zone were arranged long fibrous crystals of quartz, their terminals 
producing a fine line of demarcation, npon which rested a broad zone 
of milky chalcedony, consisting mostly of fibrons grannies and a 
narrow line of small clouded crystals, which terminated finally in a 
layer of pellucid chalcedony, constituting the outer surface of the 
crystal. It will thus be readily seen that the intersecting rectan¬ 
gular lines with their accompanying zones, coincide with the limits 
of several cubes of different sizes; the fibrous formations are all per¬ 
pendicular to the lines. The author discovered, also, the presence of 
extremely small colourless crystals in the colourless and milky ohal¬ 
cedony layers in very large numbers, some being 0*03 mm. in diameter, 
and foom a careful examination, he concluded that they were fluor¬ 
spar crystals, as their crystal form and behaviour in polarised light 
seemed satisfactorily to prove. They are, certainly, not a residuum 
of the original fluorspar mass, hut a formation simultaneous with the 
chalcedony. The above results serve, therefore, to show that the 
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statements of Mohs, Phillips, Perber, and others, are erroneons, they 
having held the opinion that these psendomorphs were really rhombo- 
hedrons of quartz. 

Quartz after Galcite^ locality milcnown* —This psendomorph was pro¬ 
bably an example of exchange of a constituent, a chemical relationship 
existing between the two minerals. The crystal was a scalenohedron, 
2 cm, in length, coated on its outer surface with small brown shining 
crystals, which proved to be rhombohedrons of calcite, slightly coated 
in their turn by a film of quartz, as their outer surface was not 
readily acted upon by acids. The interior of the crystal consists of 
quartz-grains, which are occasionally distributed in such a way as to 
form lines corresponding with the cleavage-directions of the primary 
rliombohedron of calcite. Enclosed in the quartz mass are small 
crystals of galena and zinc-blende, 0*4 mm. in size, also fluorspar 
crystals. A psendomorph, described by Blum (Pseud,, p. 235, and 
i, p. 134), closely resembles the specimen described above. 

Oypsum after BocJc-salt, QossUng, Upper AustHa, (Blum, Pseud,, 
p. 222, i, p. 125.)—This crystal was a flattened cube with concave 
faces, and contained crystal grains of calcite, quartz, and gypsum. 
The quartz was colourless and did not contain fluid enclosures. The 
interior consisted of gypsum individuals enclosing fluid in the parallel 
layers peculiar to that mineral. Ko chloride of sodium could be 
detected. The psendomorph in question was probably formed by 
envelopment by clay and filling up by gypsum. 

Chalcedony after Datolite, Maytor, Derbyshire* (Blum, Pseud,, p. 66, 
iii, p. 49.) A section of a yellowish crystal of so-called Ha.ytorite, 
pa.rallel to the face 2Poo, was prepared and examined under the 
niicroscope. A very narrow zone of chalcedony fibres was found to 
run parallel with the outer crystal face, the fibres being at right 
angles to the latter. The interior consisted of irregularly distributed 
fibrous chalcedony and fluid enclosures (the latter being occasionally 
in parallel layers). Quartz grains were also observed, and the author 
concludes, from the finely fibrous structure of the chalcedony and the 
sharply-defined outer crystal form, that the pseudomorph, arose by a 
gradual change and replacement without envelopment. 

Green JBIarth (Olaaconiie) and Calcite crfter Augite, Fassathal, Tyrol, 
(Blum, Pseud,, p. 217, i, p. 210.)—^In the porphyry of this district 
there are crystals of augite which have been converted into “ green 
e^h and calci^^’ the former producing a narrow layer on the out¬ 
side and retaining the sharply defined form of the original crystal, 
whOst the latter constitutes the greater part of the crystal interior, 
which consists mostly of white cleavable individuals. The calcite 
never penetrates to the outer augite crystal, there being always a zone 
of green earth covering it, and often penetrating the calcite mass in 
cracks, corresponding with the cleavage directions, and coating them 
vnlh a green film, thus sharply defining the individual crystals of cal- 
eite. Magnetite crystals occur numerously in both the green earth 
and also in the calcite in regular stellar groups; they also occur in the 
.^decomposed porphy^cy, thus proving their recent formation from 
The and green occur in varying propoirtions, the 

Fredom ina ting- in some cases and the latter in others, and they 
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not only occur together in these pseudomorphs, but also filling np hol¬ 
lows in the surrounding rook, as a section of the augitic porphyry from 
Marienberg showed hollows filled up with calcite in crystals, and 
covered by a layer of green earth. Blum says that the augite was 
displaced by calcite, but the author concludes from microscopical 
examination that the green earth and calcite were formed simultane¬ 
ously, the crystal form of the original mineral being retained through 
the chemical action being limited to the interior of the crystal, owing 
to the outer coating of green earth. 

Brown Iron Ore' (JSydrated Ferric Oxide^ after Iron Pyrites, Oottin- 
gen. —Some of the cubes of this specimen exhibited, on being broken, 
a still fresh interior, consisting of shining or tarnished pyrites sur¬ 
rounded by a small zone of brown iron ore. A section of one of these 
crystals showed that numerous minute brown veins of the latter sub¬ 
stance penetrated the inner pyrites mass in every direction, proving 
that the decomposition progressed gradually from the interior. 

Brown Iron Ore after Iron Pyrites, SoMndelherg, near Osnabriich. 
(Blum, Pseud., hi, p. 184.)—The cubical crystals of this specimen ex¬ 
hibit a coarse parallel striation, the faces being convex. A cleavage 
made parallel to a cubical face shows the crystal to have the following 
structure, viz., immediately next to the outer surface there is a narrow 
zone of earthy dull brown iron-earth, and a thin strip of shining iron 
pyrites passes from each angle of the section towards the centre. 
These strips do not pass through the angles, but terminate in some 
point in the brown iron zone. They have therefore the appearance of 
a reclining cross when the crystal is cleft through the middle, the 
arms of which intersect in the centre of the crystal, or else impinge 
upon a small sharply defined cube, which can be easily separated from 
the other portions of the crystal. If the cleavage has not been made 
through the centre of the crystal, the strips impinge upon the angles 
of a dark coloured square in the interior of the crystal, the sides of 
the square consisting of shining undecomposed iron pyrites. There 
appears a more decided zone of decomposition into brown iron ore in 
the angles of the triangles formed by the intersecting shining strips 
situated immediately next to the centre of the crystal. Occasionally 
this decomposition has made so much progress that only three zones 
are observed, viz.; (1) the outer surface; (2) a shimmering zone of 
iron pyrites ; (3) a zone of decomposed iron pyrites (brown iron ore), 
the square face in the centre having disappeared. From this peculiar 
structure it may be inferred that the cubes of iron pyrites were most 
easily decomposed in directions passing from each face towards the 
centre, forming a negative four-sided pyramid. If the brown iron ore 
of one of these crystals be dissolved out by means of hydrochloric acid, 
fnnnel-shaped hollow carystal faces are obtained, corresponding with 
those observed in nature. The iron pyrites is penetrated by veins of 
browii iron ore, having a parahel position to the cubical edges or an 
octohedial face. 

MaZachite and OJiessylite, after Cuprite, Ohessy, near Lyon. (Blum, 
Pseud., 39, iii, 34, Pseud, 215.) (Reuss, iJtber einige Pseudomorphosen 
Sitzher. d. K. Ah. d. Wi$s., Wien, 1853, x, 63.) (Sillem,, N. Jahrh. f, 
Min., 1851, 386.) (Zirkel, Mihr. hesch., 101.)—^An examination of 
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this psendomorpH proved that in most instances chiessylite was formed 
first, and from this again the malachite, therefore they are two con- 
secntive formations. Occasionally, however, both are simultaneously 
formed. The malachite was observed occurring in the regular forms 
described by Zirkel, and the chessylite in irregular crystalline lines 
of demarcation in the cuprite mass. Sometimes the chessylite is im¬ 
mediately adjacent to the cuprite, at others separated by a strip of 
malachite, so that a crystal of original cuprite occurs with its solid 
angles and outer surface consisting of chessylite, next to this a narrow 
zone of malachite, the interior consisting of unaltered cuprite. It 
must not be inferred from this that the chessylite is a later formation, 
since crystalline particles of malachite have also been observed pene¬ 
trating chessylite. 

ArrOfgonite after Qypsum^ Mansfeld^ Thuringia. (Blum, Pse^id.^ 47, 
iii, 46.)—Occurs in accumulations of small thin crystals arranged 
with their vertical axes parallel. In contact with the gypsum the crys¬ 
tals of arragonite occur singly and penetrating; some are even 
embedded in it and isolated. Some of these ciystals exhibit regular 
depressions, and over all of them are observed the straight cleavage 
lines of the gypsum. From the above it may be safely concluded that 
the arragonitic substance crystallised out at once, without hindrance in 
the gypsum mass. 

Zonal Structure cmd the 'Formation of Fseudomorplis. —Some crystals 
of orthoclase from the porphyry of Borneo exhibit a distinct zonal 
structure, the outer surface or zone consisting of a white product of 
decomposition, the inner zone being clear. Small cracks and rifts 
were observed (on examination of sections under the microscope, pass¬ 
ing from the exterior to the difFerent innermost zones, a deposit of 
kaolin occurring along these zone surfaces, so that it is quite apparent 
that the decomposing force came from the exterior. A similar decom¬ 
position is observed occurring in triolinic felspars, the twin striation 
lending itself readily to the decomposing action of water, &c. 

Oaldte after Oaylussite, Scmgerhausen^ Thur. (Blum, Pseud,^ 13.) 
(ITaumann, Afm., 9, aufl., 247.)—section examined under the mi¬ 
croscope slxowed the structure of this pseudomorph to be as follows. 
A series of parallel zones of oalcite, retaining the outer contour of the 
crystal, the substance of these zones being principally colourless 
rhombohedrons here and there with a grain of quartz between them, 
and irregularly distributed sheaves and groups of fine needles and 
prisms of a greenish-white colour, which may be a residuum of the 
original mineral. 

Tinstone after Orthoclase^ St. AgneSj ComwflfZZ.—The enter zone con¬ 
sists of perfectly clear quartz, and below it there are irregularly dis- 
tribui^ crystals of tinstone. Several zones were observed retaining 
the outer contour of the crystal. Sometimes the quartz predominates 
over the tinstone, "whilst at other times the contrary is the case, a fact 
which argues strongly that it is a case of pseudomorphism by dis- 

Parasite. (P) efter Poracite. —rAfter quoting the work of Tolger 
92,1864, 77) ptiijers upon boracite, the author ^ves 
of crystids from Imneberg, exhibiting 
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briefly as follows. 


A sharply defined inner 


kernel was observed snrroxtnded by an outer shell, which here and 
there vanished, causing the kernel to be still more sharply defined. 
This outer shell consists of clear or clouded grains of boracite, together 
with a fibrous formation at right angles to the outer crystal faces. The 
shell is whitish or opaque on the rhombic dodecahedron faces, whilst 
the cubical faces are transparent. In undecomposed crystals the inner 
kernel appears to be colourless and filled with fragmentary angular 
deposits of the same boracite substance as the surrounding shell. Sec¬ 
tions of decomposed crystals made parallel to a cubical face exhibit the 
internal kernel divided into four fields by straight bundles of fibres 
situated at right angles to the rhombic dodecahedral faces, and cutting 
each in the centre. These fibres terminate at a slight distance from 


the outer surface of the kernel. Independently of these fibres, the 
author observed in undecomposed as in decomposed boracite crystals 
from Liineberg and Segeberg, colourless, lenticular, spear-like groups 
of needles intersecting each other nearly at right angles, which were 
doubly refractive. The colourless substance surrounding the above- 
mentioned fibres and needles appears mostly of a light bluish-gi*ey 
colour, and an examination of the perfectly colourless crystals from 
Stasfurt showed the same fibre formation, G. Rose being of opinion 
that they were pseudomorphs of stasfurtite enclosed in boracite. The 
author concludes from his lesults that the fibres are a secondary forma¬ 


tion, the outer surfaces of the undecomposed boracite crystals being 
clear, therefore they cannot be pseudomorphous. 

Samidine after Lemite. Ob&r- Wiesenthcd^ im JSrzgehirge^ (ITaumann, 
N. Jahrh. /, Min^^ 1860, 61.) (Blum, iii, 71, Ps&ud,^ 64 and ii, 23.) 
Zirkel, Pogg^ 1869, Bd. 186, 545*)—This pseudomorph was 

tinted in places by ferric oxide, and contained numerous pellucid 
particles arranged in strips and separated by more opaque substance. 
Examined under the microscope these particles proved to be crystal¬ 
line grains, never exhibiting any crystal form, but often oblique 
cracks. In polarised light they generally appear to be colourless, 
blue, or brown-red. From other characteristic appearances, the author 
concludes that these particles were sanidine, and not leuoite. Tn the 
colourless portions of the pseudomorph were stellar aggregations of a 
whitish clouded product of decomposition, and on the edges of drusy 
spaces in the colonrless mass were stellar aggregations of potash mica. 
Nosean was also met with in some specimens. 

JSSocib Salt after OarnallUe or Sylvite (^o/v, Ze^TiarovicK). (Weiss, 
d. d. GfioZ., Gest. 25, 558; v. Zepharovioh, Min, Mitt, v, Sitzb, 
d- k, Akad,^ Wien, 1874, Bd. 69, 7—^11.)—^The author confirmed the 
statement made by Weiss in the most conclusive manner, having 
found that the red colour of this pseudomorph is owing to the pre^ 
sence of a large quantify of hexagonal plates and stre&s of bloodr 
red ferric oxide. 


Musoomte after Proso^Ue and Topaze, ScMa^geivwald, (Blum, iii, 
58, Ps&ud-, 66, ii, 137; Pseud,, 254,J iii, 231.) (Scherer, Pogg, Ann,, 
1853, 90, 315.) (Hausmann, Pogg. Ann,, 1854,92, 612.)—^The original 
mineral (which was attached to fiuorspar) when examined under the 
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microscope was observed to- be decomposed into two different sub¬ 
stances whicb had originated out of each. The prosopite substance 
was penetrated bj numerous cracks and rifts, which were clothed by 
small short sheaves and radiating groups of dirty yellow needles or 
plates, these sheaves and bundles often enveloping small portions of 
unaltered prosopite; and out of this product of decomposition pro¬ 
jected sheaves of bent, colourless, or greenish fibres, which proved to 
be nacrite (muscovite). Where' these naorite masses impinge upon 
the first-mentioned product of decomposition, portions of the latter 
penetrate the former, thus showing that nacrite is the primary pro¬ 
duct. 

lAihoma/rge (?) after Fluorspa/r .—^Locality unknown. Some-* of the 
faces of the fluorspar cubes are white and opaque, and covered with 
an earthy deposit, which consists of colouirless prismatic crystals. 
These crystals penetrate inwards, and are also arranged in a layer in- 
undulating Knes near the outer surface of the crystal, in connection 
with a violet-coloured zone. With these crystals bundles of nacrite 
crystals occur simultaneously, also a mass of dirty-yellow needles. It 
will be seen that a decomposition has taken place in this case similar 
to that which was* observed in nacrite after prosopite. The white 
opaque outer mass showed all the characteristics of lithomarge. 
Another specimen exhibited the occurrence of these crystals in sharply 
defined zones, from which the author concludes that they were 
enclosed by the growing fluorspar crystal, as they are mostly isolated 
in the unaltered suhstance^ 

Nacrite (Muscovite) and Fluorspctr after Froscpite^ Altenberg^ JSJrzge- 
hirge, (Blum, hi, 64.) (Scheerer, Fogg, Ann,, 90, Si5.)—A section 
of a crystal made parallel with the face, oo P oo, exhibited a straight 
line commencing at the terminal angle of the pyramid, and running 
parallel with the vei*tical axis. The upper portion of the decomposed 
crystal was divided into sharply defined parallel strips, which projected 
unhindered past the straight line (zwillingsnaht) mentioned above. 
The interior of the crystal is colourless er brownish, and contains 
numerous sheaf-like groups of nacrite crystals, which are situated at 
right angles to the parallel strips and between them. Fluorspar crys¬ 
tals occurring in the mass of the crystal were also observed. 

Farwmorg%e ,—^The author states that no satisfactory results have 
been obtained from the microscopical examination of numerous speci¬ 
mens, and recommends further research into this branch of pseudo¬ 
morphism. 

From the results obtained the author considers—(1) tharfj mineral 
pseudomorphs must be classified according to the chemical relation¬ 
ship existing between the original mineral and pseudomorph; (2) the 
name “ displacement pseudomorph ” is not sufficiently comprehensive; 
(8) the apparent internal decomposition often observed stretching 
towards the outer surface is caused by cracks and rifts penetrating the 
interior of the crystal.. 

The author appends numerous drawings illustrating* his paper. 

" 0. A. B. 
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The relation of Franklinite to tlie=^ Spinel 6ri*oiip- By G*, H. 
Seyms (-4mer. Jour, of Sci. [3], xii, 210),—The object of. the follow¬ 
ing investigations was to determine whether the variation of' the 
amount of iron which occurs in FranHinite, as shown by many 
analyses, affects the general character of- the mineral, and also to 
supplement recent investigations-upon its composition and relation to 
the spinel group. The first experiments were made on peiffectly 
formed crystals in a matrix of lime-stone, the mean of the analyses 
giving— 

Fe^Os. MnaOs- MnO. ZnO. 

or?" 63-40 4-44 10*46 23*11 = 101*68 


The relation of the metals to the oxygen calculated from this analysis' 
would be— ' 



Metals. 

Oxygen. 

Fes. 

44^38 

19*02-- 

Mtas.. 

3*09' 

1?3.5 ■ 

mx _ 

8*10 

2-36' 

Zh. 

18*55 

4-66 


Dividing by the-atomic weights, the ratio of metals to oxygen-would 
be It : O :: 3 : 3*999, nearly equal to or an oxygen-ratio of the 

protoxides to sesquioxides of 1 : 0*981, or nearly 1 ; 1 , corresponding to 
the formula of the spinel group (B 12 O 3 + BiO = R 3 O 4 ). The state of 
oxidation of the manganese was determined by the solution of the 
mineral in hydrochloric acid, and the estimation of the chlorine libe¬ 
rated by Btinsen’s iodine method, the mean of these results being 0*46^ 
which requires the presence of 4*44 per cent, of Mn 20 &i 
A second' sample gave as a mean of-four analyses— 


AlaOsN FegOs, FeO. ZnO. MM)’: 

0*66 67*42.' 15*65 6'78 9*63 = 10011 


This giving as the relaiaon between* the metals and the oxygen:— 


Metols. 


Al* 

0-36 

Fes. 

4M9 

Fe 

1217 

Zn 

5-44 

Mn 

7-38 


Oxygen. 

0*30 t 
20*23/ 
3*48i' 
1-34 y 

2*16 J 


20*53 


6*97 


leading to the atomic ratio B : O :: 1 : 1*381, or 3 *: 3*994 = B 3 O 4 , and 
showing the oxygen-ratio of protoxides to sesquioxides to be 1 : 0*981, 
or nearly 1 : 1 .. 

As it has been stated that some 'varieties ofJ FfanHinite give with 
HCl a solution containing FeCla, at the same time^ evolving chlorine, 
the author tested the second sample by Bunsen’s method with a nega¬ 
tive result. The results of the analysis give in both cases a ratio very 
nearly corresponding with that of the spinel, notwithstanding the great 
differences in the relative amounts of iron, zinc, and manganese. 

J. M. T. 

3 A 
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A new Locality of Heavy Spar. (Ohem. Ombr.^ 1876, 509).—In 
tho Island of Mykone, near Syra, large deposits of very pure heavy 
spar occur, associated with manganese ores. M. M. P. M. 

Strueverite. By A. Brbziha {Ohem. Oentr., 1876, 501).—This 
mineral is essentially a silicate of iron and aluminium, containing also 
lime and magnesia, and traces of alkalis. It is found associated with 
gastaldite and barettite at S. Marcel in Piedmont. Structure, foliated 
and bent; colour, blackish-green; streak, greenish.white; hardness, 
between 6*6 and 7 ; scratches felspar, is scratched by quartz; specific 
gravity, 3*4; crystalline form, triclinic. This mineral is closely related 
to sismondin and cliloritoid. M. M. P. M. 

Gases contained in Meteorites. By A. W. Wright {Amer. 
Jow\ of 8ci, [3], xii, 165—176).—^The meteorites formerly examined 
by the anthor were of the stony and common type, containing a con¬ 
siderable percentage of nickeliferons iron, but no appreciable quantity 
of uncombiiied carbon. The meteorites of Alais, Kold Bokkevelci, 
Kaba, and Orgueil form a distinct class, containing a considerable 
quantity of amorphous carbon, and ai bituminous substance consisting 
of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen in such a way as to simulate organic 
products. The author has conducted these investigatious to determine 
whether the conclusions drawn from his presieius investigations are 
^plicable to the bodies of this peculiar class. 

The material used was a fragment of the Kold Bokkbveld meteorite. 
The method of obtaining and collecting the gases was the same as 
described in a former paper. As the meteorite gives off a large quan¬ 
tity of water on being heated, the tube containing the substance was 
connected with the pump by a recurved tube placed in a freezing mix¬ 
ture, so that the water was condensed, and could be reserved for 
examination. The temperatures were such as to avoid complication 
in the results. Prom decomposition of the bituminous matter the 
following are the results obtained:— 

Kold BoJcheveld, 

CO3. 00. CH4. H. 3 Sr. VolumcB. 

800—850 *,, 87*34 6*08 5*93 trace P 7*46 

500 . 95*58 1*32 2*14 0-54? 0*47 17*78 

The amount of water driven off by heat and collected in the cooled 
tube, was found to be about 10 per cent, of* the weight of the substance 
employed; this determination, however, was not entirely satisfactory. 
The water, on being tested, showed distinct presence of carbonic, and 
less distinct presence of sulphur dioxide. 

The author gives a table of the gases found in different meteorites, 
both of the iron and stony class. 
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0 

0 

YU 

CO. 

OH4. 

H. 

M-. 

B 

Observers. 

Iran meteorites, 

I/enorto . 

4*46 

0*00 


86-68 

9-86 

2*85 

Craham. 

Au^sta Go., Va. 

9-76 

38*33 

— 

36-88 

16*09 

8-17 

Mallet. 

Tazewell Co., Tenn- .... 
SiuTtgle Spring, Cal. 

14-40 

41*23 

— 

42*66 

1*71 

3-17 

Wright, 

13*64 

12*47 

— 

68*81 

6*08 

0-97 

99 

Texas . 

8-69 

14*62 

— 

76-79 

0-00? 

1*29 


Dickson Co., Tenn. 

13-30 

16-30 

— 

71-40 

0*00? 

2-20 

99 

Arva. 

12-56 

67*71 

— 

1819 

1*54 

47-18 

99 

Stony meteorites. 
Iowa Co.. 

49-Sl 

2-64 

O-OP 

43*93 

3*92 

2*50 

99 

Guernsey Co., Oliio. 

59-88 

4-40 

2*05 

81*89 

1*78 

2*99 

' 99 

Pidtusk. 

60-29 

4*35 

3*61 

29*60 

2*25 

1*75 

99 

Parnallec .. 

81.-02 

1-74 

2-08 

13*69 

1*67 

2*63 

99 

Weston . 

80-78 

2-20 

1*63 

13*06 

2*33 

3*49 

99 

Hold Bokkeyeld. 

93-11 

2*42 

3*26 


0*84 

25*23 

99 


" In this paper the author brings forward results with regard to the 
presence of COa in the meteorites, which have naodified to a certain 
es:tent his suppositions brought forward in a former paper. He con¬ 
siders it improbable that the 00 ^ has been absorbed subsequently to 
the fall of the body, as in that case the carbonates formed would be 
stable compounds, and undecomposed by the low temperatures em¬ 
ployed 5 the Iowa meteorite also shows a loss rather than a gain of OO 2 
by lapse of time. An explanation was suggested in a former paper 
that the gas might be condensed upon the finer portions of the iron as 
well as absorbed in it; experiments have, therefore, been made to test 
the correctness of the supposition. The substance of the Iowa meteor¬ 
ite was reduced to powder, and the iron particles extracted with a 
magnet, thus dividing the matter into two portions; a third portion 
was also taken, consisting of the meteorite broken into small fragments- 
The following are the results obtained ;— 



COa and CO. 

H. 

K. 

Powder -., 

.. 66-96 

30-96 

2-08 

Iron. 

.. 88-?2 

,‘>9-38 

1-90 

Fragments 

.. 48-07 

SO-93 

1-00 


Volumes. 


0*97 

0*51 


^ 1*87 


These numbea:^ indicate that the powder contains a greater quantity 
of the carbon, oxides than the iron, which, on the other hand, is richer 
in hydrogen. The product of the fragments are approximately the 
mean of the two others, but it will be seen that the volume obtained 
is somewhat la'rger, indicating that a certain loss of gas has taken place 
in the pulverisation. The author thinks that these facts indicate that 
while a portion of the gas maybe condensed upon the finer particles of 
the iron, at the same time a large portion of the OO 2 , probably also of 
the H 9 O, 00, and other gases are imprisoned within it. The author 
also discusses the connection between meteorites and comets, as showr 

3 A 2 
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by tbe close resemblance of tbe spectrum of the gas obtained from the 
stony meteorites to the spectra of those comets thus far observed. 

J. M. T. 

Formation of Natural Sulpliuretted Waters. By B. Plan- 
CHABD {Gonfvpt. rend.^ -Ixxxix, 235—^237).—Some coniervse taken 
from a sulphuretted mineral water were carefully washed and placed 
in a flask full of ordinary water. A week later, the water in the flask 
smelling' distinctly of hydrogen sulphide, the idea suggested itself 
that the confervas were the cause, and not the result, of the sulphu- 
ration of tbe water as had been before supposed, and experiments 
were instituted in order, if possible, to prove tliis hypothesis. In 
four flasks, pieces of lignite and various vegetable detritus were 
placed. In twelve others, a small quantity of the we 11-washed confervse 
in equal proportions; all the flasks were then filled from the same 
solution of calcium sulphate, and corked. 

The corks of four flasks containing coufervae were pei'forated with 
a glass tube drawn out to a fine point, which was sealed in tbe blow¬ 
pipe after tbe contents of the flask had been boiled for three minutes. 
In a week, the water in the eight flasks containing confervae which 
had not been boiled, was strongly sulphurous. The water was thrown 
away, the oonfervae well-washed, and the flasks refilled with solution 
of calcium sulphate. In eight days the sulphurous odour reappeared. 
The washing 'was repeated, and the operation continued in like 
manner for several weeks, during which time the confervse continued 
regularly to effect the reduction of the sulphate, though in continually 
diminishing quantity. 

In the flasks containing organic matter only, as well as in those 
which had been boiled, no sulphuretted constituents could bo de¬ 
tected after tbe lapse of a month, bnt on introducing a small quantity 
of confervoid germs from one of the active flasks, rapid sulphuration 
of the water ensued. When a solution of calcium sulphate was used 
whick had been previously well boiled, the sulphuration of the water 
was more q^uickly induced, hence the author thinks that the ferment 
lives at the expense of the combined oxygen when it cannot obtain 
oxygen in the free state, and that to this cause the reduction of the 
sulphate to sulphide is due. He does not, however, insist that the 
presence of sulphides or free hydrogen sulphide in mineral waters 
is, in every instance, the result of a similar reducing influence. 

J. W. 


Orgaiiic Chemistry. 


Sydrocarbons of the Paraffin Series found in a Lava from. 
'Xtna. By O. Silvbstki cMmioa italiana^ vii, 1—^21).— 

In the basaltic zone to tbe S.S.B. of Etna, at a distance of 22 kilo- 
mefters from the central crater, there is a very ancient lava stream, a 
doWite of daik brown colour, almost basaltic in appearance, but 
when examined microscopically in thin section is soon to con- 
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.sist of a crystalline base of angite^ in which crystals of labradorite 
and peridote (olivine) are disseminated. In this lava there are cavities 
which, when broken open, appear filled with a liqnid having the odoui 
of mineral naphtha. Most of these cavities are small, but througl 
Professor 0-. Pulvirenti, the author was enabled to secure the contents 
of a comparatively lai*ge cavity 10 cubic centimeters capacity, and also 
a supply of the lava from which this oily matter could be extracted by 
means of ether. The oil from the cavity had much the appearance of 
petroleum, being yellow by transmitted and green by reflected light. 
It was quite fluid at 24°, but at 17° it became almost solid from the 
deposition of crystals. The oil extracted by means of ether from the 
pulverised lava, which contained about 1 per cent, of it, was very 
similar, but contained a larger proportion of sulphur than that from 
the cavity. The solid crystalline matter separated from the oil by 
cooling it, was found to have the composition 0 nH 2 n 4 .a; it melted at 
57° and boiled above 300° ; its behaviour with solvents, and with 
various reagents was precisely similar to that of the so-called paraflin, 
whether prepared artificially or obtained from a natural source. The 
oil expressed from the crystalline mass was submitted to fractional 
distillation, when the higher fractions by cooling, <&c., gave a further 
portion of solid paraflin melting at 52°, making a total of 42*79 per 
cent, of paraffin in the original oil. Of the liquid hydrocarbons, a 
very small portion, 0*74 per cent, boiled at 79—88° ; the rest at 200— 
400°: besides these, the oil contained 4*39 per cent, of sulphur, and 
left 2‘9 per cent, of pitch on distillation. The author then discusses 
various hypotheses, as to the formation of this petroleum, which seems 
to have a special volcanic origin, contemporaneous with the eruption 
which produced the lava. 0. E. Q*. 

.Preparation of Ohemioally pure Grape Sugar. By 0. Nao- 
BAUBB (Ok&m, Oendr.f 1876, 616).—Finely powdered refined caue 
sugar is added to 500 or 600 c.o. of alcohol of 80 per cent., containing 
30 or 40 o.c. of fuming hydrochloric acid, and the liquid poured offi from 
excess of sugar, is sot aside in a closed vessel. 

Crystals of grape sugar are soon deposited; these are collected on a 
filter, washed with alcohol until free from acid, and dried by exposure 
on porous paper. The dry substance is recrystallised from boiling 
absolute alcohol. By adding a further quantity of powdered cane 
sugar to the acid mother-liquors, a second crop of grape sugar crystals 
is obtained. M. M. P. M. 

Occurrence of Grape Sugar in Alcohol. By G, SAiiOMOK 
(Okenb. 1876, 527).—Grape sugar has been detected by the 

author in the syrup obtained by boiling down alcohols of all kinds, 
even in absolute alcohol- He suggests that the sugar may be derived 
from the casks in which the alcohol is stored, these casks being often 
previously used for storage of liqueurs. M. M. P. M. 

Silicon Sulphocyanate. By P. MiauBt. Oentr.y 1876, 

616).—This substance is obtained in accordance with the reaction— 

(0]SrS)4Pb2 + SiOU = (ONS)4Si + 2Pb01a. 
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The action takes place on gently warming. The product is dis¬ 
tilled : the distillate solidifies to crystalline needles, which are readily. 
decomposed by moisture, melt at 241®, and boil at SUO*^. The com¬ 
pound is insoluble in ether, benzene, and carbon disulphide: it is dis¬ 
solved and decomposed by potash. M. M, P. M. 

Action of Aromatic Substances on Excess of Iodine Gblosdde* 
By V. Mbbz and G. BiUOFP (Ohmn. Oentr^^ 1876, 612).—^Most of the 
members of the aromatic group, heated if possible to 360® with excess 
of iodine chloride, yield perohlorobenzene, and finally perchlorome- 
thane, or perchlorethane, or even both together. Phenol, cresol, 
thymol, <fcc., and even ohloranil, easily yield perohlorobenzene, oxygen 
being given of£ as carbonic anhydride. Besorcin, camphor, and oil of 
turpentine give perohlorobenzene, whereas pyrogallic acid yields per¬ 
chlorethane. Camphor and oil of turpentine can be formed from azo¬ 
benzene, and from the three phenylenediamines, also from triphenyl- 
amine and its perchloro-derivatives. Perohlorobenzene can be pi^o- 
duced from diphenylmethane, diphenylethane, anthr’acene, phenan- 
threne and naphthalene. Antimony pentachloride acts more energeti¬ 
cally than iodme chloride. B. W. P. 

Chlorinated Derivatives of Benzene. By P. Beilstxin and 
A. Kubbatow (B&ut. Ghem. Oes. Ber,y x, 270—274).—-When two, 
three, or four atoms of hydrogen in benzene are replaced by other 
substances, three isomeric products are possible, which may be dis- 
tiagxiished as sym^netrical^ misyrfrni&trioal^ or cmisemt/we^ according to 
the position of the substituted atoms. The present paper descnbes 
the tri- and tetra-chlorinated derivatives of benzene, some of which 
have now been obtained for the first time by the authors. 

Tbiohlorobbtjzbnbs.—1. Unsymmetrzcal (ordinary, 1:8: 4),~Pirst 
obtained by Jungfleisch by the action of chlorine on benzene. Ob¬ 
tained, by the authors by treating dichlorophenol (melting at 42—-43®) 
•with phosphorus pentachloride, or by replacing by chlorine the amido- 
group in p-m-diohloraniline (melting at 71*5®), or in ordinary p-o-di- 
chloraniline (melting at 63®). It melts at 16® and boils at 213®, 
When dissolved in strong nitric acid it yields mirotncMorohemme 
melting at 68®. It dissolves in fuming sulphuric acid on warming, 
forming a &uJ^homo add^ of which the following salts have been pre¬ 
pared :— 

(06H20l3SO2)2Ba.2H20. Long brilliant needles, very sparingly 
. soluble in water. 

(GeH20lBSO3)2Pb.2H20. Crystallises from alcohol in ^mall brilliant 
ne^les. 

(06H20l3SOa)20a,2H2O. Tufts of shining needles, very easily soluble 
in water. 

2. Sym/metrioal (1:3: 6).—Obtained by Komer by treating ordi¬ 
nary trioMoraniline (melting at 77*6®) with ethyl nitrite, and by the 
authors hx the same manner. It melts at 63-6® and boils at 2U8‘6®; 

sparin^y in alcohol and acetic acid, freely in ether, carbon 
/biSiiddpinde, and Ijenzene; and yields with nitric acid a nitrotriohloro- 
68 ®. ^ 
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3. Oomecutive (1:2: 3).—Chlorine acting on metaoMoracetanilide 
produces the acetyl-derivatives of two isomeric trichloranilines, which 
admit of easy separation, owing to their difEerent degrees of solubility 
in 50 per cent, acfetic acid. The less soluble product is the acetyl- 
compound of unsymmetrical trichloraniline, the more soluble being 
the acetyl-compound of consecutive trichloraniline. These acetyl- 
compounds, when boiled with soda-ley, yield the free trichloranilines, 
the latter yielding p-m-o-trichloraniline (melting at 67*5®), which by 
treatment with ethyl nitrite is converted into consecutive trichloro¬ 
benzene. The last product melts at 53—54®, boils at 218—219®, and 
crystallises from alcohol in large tables. Its nitTO--d&nvaM^}e^ CcHzCh 
(Nr02)(l : 2 : 3 : 4) forms silky needles melting at 55—56°, and yield¬ 
ing by reduction trichloraniline with consecutive chlorine-atoms. 

Tetra.ohlorobbnzeines.—1 . 8ym>in&tH>cal (ordinary, 1:2:4: 5).— 
The authors obtain this substance from unsymmetrical trichloroben¬ 
zene by transforming it first into nitrotrichlorobenzene, and then into 
trichloraniline, and replacing the amido-group in the latter body by 
chlorine. It melts at 137—138° and boils at 243—246®. When dis¬ 
solved in nitric acid it yields nitrotetrachlorobenzene^ melting at 98® : 
at the same time some chloranil is always produced, which fact is charac¬ 
teristic of this body, chloranil not being formed by the action of nitric 
acid cn the other tetrachlorobenzenes. 

2 . Unsymmetrical (1:3:4: 5).—Obtained from ordinary trichlor- 
aniline by replacing NH 2 by 01. It crystallises from alcohol in needles. 
Melts at 50—51®. Boils at 246®* With nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*52 it 
yields a nitro-derivative melting at 21—22®. 

8 . Oonsecutwe (1:2:3; 4).—Obtained by replacing by, chlorine 
the amido-group in trichloraniline with consecutive Alorine-atoms. 
Needles, melting at 46—46®. Boils at 254°. It^elds a nitro-product 
which is reduced by tin and hydrochloric acid to tetraohioraniline 
melting at 118®. J. R. 

Propylbenzene andPropylphenol. ByB. Patbib3it5 and P. S pi 0 a 
(Oozzeita cMmica italiana^ vii, 21—24).—The propylbenzene was ob*^ 
tained by gradually adding pure benzyl chloride, prepared from pure 
benzyl alcohol, to zinc-ethyl slightly warmed, in equivalent quantities: 
the excess of zinc-ethyl was then decomposed by water, hydrochloric 
acid added to dissolve the zinc oxide, and the hydrocarbon distilled oif 
in a current of steam* Although it was digested for several days with 
sodium and subjected to repeated fractional distillation, the authors 
were unable to obtain a product of constant boiling point, owing in all 
probability to the presence of a minute quantity of unaltered benzyl 
chloride, which could not be removed. The normal propyl-benzene 
prepared in this way boiled at 156*5—158*5® (cor.) under a .pressure 
of 758 millimeters. Its density at 0® was found to be 0*881, almost 
identical with that of cumene from ouxnenic aeid, namely 0*879. The 
suVphomc acids were formed on dissolving the hydrocarbon at . a gentle 
heat in a mixture of ordinary and fuming sulphuric acid. The two 
isomeric har^lmn salts corresponding to the two acids were separated by 
fractional crystallisation ; the ct-salt crystallising in anhydrous laminee, 
the /3-salt which is the more soluble, in tufts of microscopic prisms 
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containing 2 H 2 O. The lead salts were prepared from the barium salts 
by decomposing ^tb.eia witH sulphuric acid, and subsequently neu¬ 
tralising with lead.carbonate; the a-salt contains H 2 O, and orystalliaes 
in plates resembling the a-barium salt : the ^-salt, which is much more 
soluble, in laminse containing 2HaO^ 

PropyljpJienol. —This compound was prepared by fusing the potas¬ 
sium salt of. a-propylbenzene-sulphonic acid with potassium hydrate 
in the usual manner. It is an. oily compound boiling at about 230“. 
Its methyl derivative boils at, 2110—^215®. 0. ES. Q-. 

Cresols and Cresotie Acids. By R. Ihle (J*. pr- 07iem. [2], 
xiv, 442—464).—The author prepares cresol from commercial phenol 
of high boiling-point.or cresylio acid. The naphthalin is removed by 
treating the 'Crude substance with dilute caustic soda, filtering and 
passing steam into the filtrate. The phenol is got rid of by adding 
baryta-water, since cresol is possessed of Weaker acid properties than 
phenol. 

Oresols can also be prepared from the toluidines by the follow¬ 
ing process. The nitrate is mixed with water till a thick liquid is 
formed, which is then divided into separate portions, through which 
nitrous acid is passed till they become liquid, and the acid is no longer 
absorbed, the temperature being all the time kept below 30®. Sul¬ 
phuric acid diluted with twice its bulk of water is then added to the 
solution, together with three times the volume of absolute alcohol. 
On addition of a sufficient amount of ether, the sulphates of the diazo- 
compounda separate in fine crystals. 

These are neact dissolved in water and heated for some time on the 
water^bath. The oily layer which .rises to the top is removed, and the 
liquid shaken sup with ether. The. cresol is then submitted to frac¬ 
tional distillation. The cresotie acids are obtained by treating the 
sodium compounds of the cresols with carbon dioxide in the same way 
as Kolbe prepares salicylic acid. 

Ooal-tar cresol yields two cresotie acids, one of which melts at 173®, 
the other between 115—120®: hence there are two isomeric cresols in 
coal-tar. The cresol corresponding with solid toluidino, with a melt- 
ing point of 36® and boiling point of 198®, yields a third cresotie acid 
which melts at 148°. A fourth cresotie acid can be obtained from the 
cresol corresponding with liquid toluidine, which melts at 80“ and 
boils at 188®. This acid has a melting point of 159—160°. 

The behaviour of potassium towards the oresotio acids is not the 
same as towards salicylic acid. For whereas the latter is converted 
by heating its potassium salt to 220® into paraoxybenzoic acid, the 
cresotie acids—except the one which melts at 159®—do not undergo a 
• similar molecular alteration, one cresotie acid being converted into 
another which is isomeric with it. , G* T. A. 

Synthesis of Coumarin from Salicylic Aldehyde- By Fbbt>. 
Tibmaetsf and H. B[EBZF.SJLi)<De»A Ohem. '^Qes. Ber., x, 283—288), 
-—The authors have previously shown .thatparaoxybenzaldehyde, when 
anhydride iand sodium acetate, yields acetylpara- 
acid; and 4}hi foenaaldehyde, when similarly treated, yields 
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cinnamic acid. The same reaction has now been extended to orthoxy- 
benzaldehyde (salicylic aldehyde). 

When a mixture of salicylic aldehyde (3 parts), acetic anhydride 
(f5 parts), and sodium acetate (4 parts) is gently heated for some 
hours, the whole solidifies on cooling to a crystalline mass, from which, 
on treating it with water, there separates an oil smelling of acetic acid 
and coumarin. An ethereal solution of this oil, when shaken with a 
solution of sodium carbonate, gives up thereto a crystallisable acid, 
whilst coumarin remains dissolved in the ether. The acid dissolves 
easily in hot water, alcohol, and ether, and crystallises from water in 
white needles, which melt at 146® and have the composition of aceiyU 
orthocoimiaric add: 

.OHzzOH—COOH 

C)iiB[io 04 = OaH^^ • 

^OOaHaO 

Acetylorthocoumaric acid is* resolved, by heating with weak potash- 
ley, into acetic acid and orthocoumaHc acid — 

^OHnCH—COOH 

OaHsOa = C6H4< 


The latter crystallises in white needles melting with decomposition at 
207—208®. 


Orthoconmaric acid is converted by treatment with sodium-amalgam 
into h^dro-^orthocouma/irio add — 

.CHa—OH 2 —COOH 
OaiEEioOs s= 0«B[4<^ * 


which crystallises in large pointed needles melting at 82—83®, 

Acetylorthocoumaric acid, when gently heated above its melting 
point, evolves pungent fumes of acetic acid, and ultimately leaves a 
tliick oily body, an ethereal solution of which deposits crystals of 
coumarin on evaporation. 

In accordance with these results the constitutional formula of 
coumarin is— 



OHnOH 

o—to* 


J. R; 


Action of Alcohols of the Fatty Series upon Benzoylsulpho^ 
carbixnide. By P- Migueii {Ohem. Oentr,^ 1876» -5X6), —The pro¬ 
ducts of this reaction are benzoylsulphooarbamio ethers of the formula 
NH0tH5O 

CS<^ (Bi = the radicle of a monatomic alcohol). These 

OBi 

ethers form salts with alkalis. The ethyl-compound is identical with 
the substance which Lossner obtained by the action of. benzoyl chloride 
upon an alcoholic solution of potassium sulphocyanate. The author 
doubts the correctness of L6ssner*s formula, viz.: 


co<( 


N.O»H,.0,H50 


SH 


M. M. P. M. 
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Action of Phosphorus Pentachloride on Phenyl and .Para- 
tolyl-osiamethane. By H. Klinoer (Liebig^ b Amialen^ clxxxiv, 
261—289).—Ethyl oxalate and aniline were mixed and heated to 
gentle ebullition in a reflux condensing arrangement in the proportions 
required for the reaction— 


CO.OO2H5 00.]S’H-C6H5 

1 + 3Sr'H2.C6H5 = I + O 2 H 6 .OH. 

OO.O.O2H5 OO.O.O2H5 


The temperature did not rise much above 120*^, on account of the 
alcohol thus produced, and the reaction was completed in four to five 
hours, 250 grams of ethyl oxalate and 156 of aniline being employed. 
On cooling the mass solidifies completely to a yellowish-white crystal¬ 
line substance, which becomes white after washing with 90 per cent, 

OO.lsrH.O6H5 

alcohol. The oxcmilide^ I thus produced melts at 245®; 

CO.NH.C 6 H 5 ’ 

the washings deposit a little more oxanilide on standing, and on evapo¬ 
ration, the filtrate from this forms crystals of ethyl •phen/yloxmuate 
CO.NH.O 6 H 5 

(phenyloxamethane), I . The yield of this body is from 

OO.O.O 2 H 5 

70 to 80 per cent, of tbe calculated amount; it melts at 66—67®, and 
is readily soluble in hot carbonaceous solvents, also to some extent in 
water, from which it crystallises in long slender white needles, melting 
at 65® ; for the most part it^distils unaltered at 260—300®. When dis¬ 
solved m alcohol, this ether is readily acted on by aniline and by 
ammonia, which produce precipitates consisting of oxcmilide and mowo- 
fhenyl oxamide^ respectively; alcoholic potash readily saponifies it, 
forming potassium phenyl oxamate, from which ^hmyloxa/mie aoid 
* OO-NH.CeHs 

(oxanilic acid), I , is readily prepared by decomposition 

CO-OH 


with hydrochloric acid and purification by crystallisation from hot 
water, or better, from benzene, the body being less soluble in the 
latter menstruum ; it melts at 149—150®, and when crystallised from 
ether at 150—151®; the crystals obtained fi'om water contain on© 
molecyul© of water of crystallisation. The barium and calcium salts 
are readily obtained by precipitating the aqueous solution of the acid 
hy barium or calcium chloride; the former forms small plates, shining 
like mother-of-pearl, the latter shining white needles, often stellate. 

^ , C0.NH.06H4Br 

Cn treatment with bromine, ethyl hrowioplievi/ylox<i 7 n€de, I 

. . . CO.O.C2H5 

is formed; this is best obtained by dissolving ethylphenyloxamate 
in carbon disulphide, and cautiously adding the calculated quantity of 
bromine; an oily substance then separates, which shortly becomes a 
crys^liine mass; crystallisation from alcohol, the substance melts 
j saponification it forms Mills’s hromemiline^ melting at 
■ identical with that produced by saponifying brominated 

phenylacetamide. ^ r ^ ^ 
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When acetyl oWoride is made to react on ethyl phenyloxamate, 
0O.]Sr(08H8O).0eH5 

ethyl acetylphemfhxamaie^ | , is formed, melting at 

OO.O.OaHs 

64—65® ; pentachloride of phosphorus gives rise to the formation of 
jphenylamido-dichlorcbceUG ether^ in virtne of the reaction— 


00.]SrH06H5 

1 + POI5 = POCl» 

CO.O.C2H5 


001a.NH.06H6 

1 

OO.O.OaH* 


No gas is evolved during this change; to obtain the best result the 
ethyl phenyloxamate and the pentachloride are mixed in the pi'oper 
proportions, and allowed to remain in contact at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature for some time, and dually slightly warmed; the quantity of 
phosphorus oxychloride formed is almost the theoretical amount; after 
distilling off in a vacuum, it boils entirely between 108® and 110®, 
and contains only traces of phosphorus trichloride. By agitating 
with petroleum (previously boiled over sodium for a long time) the 
phosphorus oxychloride is slowly washed away, and a crystalline mass 
left. This can be crystallised from petroleum boiling at ?0°, in 
colourless, shining needles, melting at 71—72®; it is very difficult, 
however, to obtain the body, even approximately* pure, as in contact 
with moisture, or on warming it loses the elements of hydrochloric 

0Cl=N.0aH6 

acid, forming ^hmyl/hmdO’'‘mono^ohli)Tme(baie^ of ethy\ | 

OO-O.OgHe 


This latter body is readily obtained by crystallising from petroleum 
the residue left on distilling in a vacuum, and subsequently keeping 
at above 70® for some time, the product of the action of pentachloride 
of phosphorus on ethyl phenyloxamate. It melts at 91®; .it may also 
be obtained by passing ammonia-gas into a solution of phenylamido- 
diohloracetic ether in benzene, sal ammoniac being simultaneously 
formed. In contact with moisture, it rapidly forms hydrochloric acid 
and ethyl phenyloxamate; alkalis act similarly, the ethyl phenyloxa¬ 
mate being further saponified; ammonia forms monophenyloxamide, 

^NH.OeHs 

and aniline gives rise to a product, 0^ , belonging to the 

l^N.OeHs 

0O.NH.0eH6 

same class of bodies as Strecker’s acediamine; this melts at 234—235® ; 
a little oxanilide is simultaneously produced. When boiled with 
alcohol or water, this new substance splits up, forming aniline and 
oxanilide, thus:— 


^.NHCeH6 

^N.06H6 


OO.NOeH® 


+ H *0 = NHa-CeHe + 


OO^NaOeHe 

00,NH.06H6 


■ No definite substaaioes could he extracted from the residue left on 
heating 20 grams of phenylamidddichloracetate of ethyl to 123— 
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130*^ for three hours; no basic bodies were obtained analogous to 
those prepared by Wallach from diethyloxamide. In order to decid' 
whether this is due to the influence of the benzene group, the authoi 
examined the jparatolyloxa/methane obtained from toluidine aiid oxalic 
ether by a reaction parallel to that above described: the results in 
this case also were negative. The paratolyl-oxamethano employed 
melted at 66—-67*^, after repeated crystallisation from dilute alcohol; 
with caustic potash it formed potassium paratolyloxamate, from which 
00.ISrH.06H4.0H» 

pOtratolyloxOfYnio <acid^ I , was px'epared by the action of 

CO.OH 

hydrochloric acid; this melted at 168—170®, and formed barium and 
calcium salts, much resembling those of phenyloxamio acid. When 
the paratolyloxamethane was heated with phosphorus pentachloride, 
it readily fl^rmed phosphorus oxychloride and ^Oiratolylomido’-diohlor^ 
CCl2.NH.O6H4.OH3 

acetate of ethylf | , melting at 69—60*^; from thisi 

OO.O.C2H5 

paratolyloxamio ether is reproduced on boiling with water, whilst 
aniline forma a body resembling the complex substances similarly 
formed from phenylamidodiohloracetate of ethyl. 

It results from these experiments and those of Q-erhardt and of 
Wallach, that phosphorus pentachloride acts on amides in accordance 
with the equation— 

- OO.NHR + POI5 = pools + - OOI2.NHB, 

the resulting dichlorinated body readily losing the elements of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, forming a monochlorinated imide. 

- OOI3.NHR = HOI -f -001—NR. 

Both the di- and the monochlorinated bodies act alike with water, 
alkalies, and aniline; if, however, R be a radicle derived from the 
benzene family (phenyl or paratolyl) they do not form basic bodies 
analogous to the ohloroxalethyline of Wallach. 0. R* A. W. 

Preliminary Note on Naphthalene Derivatives. By J. 

Guabbschi (^OazzeUa cMmica itcdiana^ vii, 24—26).—Nitronaphtha- 
lene, in whatever manner prepared, is always identical in properties, 
melting at 68"6® to 69®. When oxidised with potassium permanganate, 
it yields nitrophthalio acid, fusing at 208—210®, besides another acid, 
and a small quantity of a substance which melts at 164®, and crystal¬ 
lises in regular octohedrons, possibly identical with Lesson’s dinaphthyl 

The two dibromohaphthalenes prepared by Glaser’s method are 
easily separated by ci^stallisation. The ^-compound treated with 
nitric acid,, yields Laurent’s bromodinitronaphthalene, and a bro- 
mophthalic acid melting at 136®; this is at the same time decomposed 
into c^bonic anhydmde, and a magnificently orystallisable anhydride, 
which melts at 207*6—^208®. Of the five dibromonaphthalenes, which 
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liave been described, tbe antbor believes tbat two are impure forms 
of some of the others. 

The action of bromine on nitronaphthalene does not easily* cause 
displacement of the NO 2 gi'onp, as usually stated, the first products 
being bromonitronaphthalenes, one of which melts at 122 ®, the other 
at about 100®. Even by heating at 100° with excess of bromine, it 
is difficult to convert these nitro-derivatives into dibromonaphthalene ; 
the author believes, however, that the product is identical with 
Glaser’s a-modifioation, which melts at 81°. 0. E. G. 

Herapathite and similar Acid Periodides. By S. M. Jorgen- 
SEN (/. pr, Gh&tn, [ 2 ], xiv, 356—387). (Continuation, see this 

Journal, clxx, 210).—D. QumiDiisfE Compounds. Byquinidine is meant 
the quinidine of Pasteur and the conchinine of Hesse. 1st. Qimndiue^ 
ftidphato-peHodidei 2 C 20 H 24 N 2 Oa-SH 2 O 4 . 2 HI.I 4 .. Prepared by dissolving 
quinidine in the theoretical quantity of normal sulphuric acid and hot 
alcohol, and adding the calculated quantity of hydriodic acid, and a 
little less than the required quantity of iodine in hot alcoholic solu¬ 
tion. It consists of red needles with a bluish lustre, which 
absorb polarised light, and are very brilliant. When heated 
they decrepitate strongly on cooling, which shows that they are anhy¬ 
drous. 

2nd. Quinidine Sulplicdoperiodide, 3 C 20 HwN 2 O 2 . 8 SH 2 O 4 . 2 HI.l 6 , is diffi¬ 
cult to prepare. The best results were obtained with 3*5 grams of 
quinidine (containing 8 to 10 per cent, of water), 25 c.cm. dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid (17 percent, of SOa) and 60 o.cm. of alcohol (92 per cent.), 
to which were added 2 grams of iodine in 60 c.om. of alcohol (92 per 
cent.). The iodine solution must not be heated to more than 50*^, and the 
acid liquid should not have a much higher temperature. This compound 
consist© of olive brown rhombic plates, or small flattened prisms. It 
appears to undergo a peculiar change on keeping, the free iodine 
becoming less, although the total amount does not perceptibly dimi¬ 
nish. This compound easily passes into the foregoing one, but the 
two do not, as Herapath supposed, contain different modifications of 
quinidine. Bisulphide of carbou is scarcely coloured by the second 
sulphatoperiodido in the cold, but faintly when hot. Chloroform and 
otlior are not affected by it. It is soluble in hot alcohol, and on slow 
cooling the solution deposits a reddish-brown powder, together with 
brilliant brown prisms, very much like the first sulphatoperiodido. 
These crystals, however, consist of a totally different compound. 

E. EthyIi-quintdine OoMPOUND.~-When an alcoholic solution of g[ui- 
nidine is mixed with ethyl iodide and excess of ether, colourless silky 
needles of ethyl-quinidine iodide are deposited. A solution of the 
neutral chloride may be obtained by digesting the iodide with silver 
chloride and water. This chloride is not precipitated by caustic soda, 
or ammonia, or the alksdine carbonates. Platinum chloride tlirows 
down aaa orange-43oloured almost insoluble double salt consisting; of 
very small crystals. From a highly dilute boiling solution strongly 
jicidified with hydrochloric acid, larger crystals may be obtaine<l. 
Ool^ chloride produces a yellow precipitate, partly soluble on heating, 
partly however forming a brownish-yellow oil. The freshly precipi- 


scarcely 
to 100 ^, 
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tated salt is soluble in alcohol. Mercurio ohloride gives a white alinost 
insoluble precipitate, melting on application of heat into a colourless 
oil. Tl^ precipitate formed in the cold is easily soluble in warm dilute 
hydrochloric acid, and colourless needles are deposited on cooling. 
Iodide of potassifum arid meroury gives a white bulky precipitate : yel¬ 
low needles separate from a hot alcoholic solution. Bismfaih iodide 
throws down from a cold aqueous or a hot alcoholic solution a scarlet, 
amorphous precipitate. Botassium iodide gives a precipitate soluble 
with diffioufey in cold water, but easily soluble in hot water. The 
iodide crystallises on cooling in beautiful silky, doubly-refracting 
needles. The tri-iodide is formed in hot alcoholic solutions on addi¬ 
tion of potassium periodide, in the form of long brown needles. Potm^ 
Slum sulphooyanate gives a bulky, white, crystalline precipitate soluble 
in hot water, and crystallising in brilliant doubly refracting needles. 
Potassium chro^nate gives no precipitate, but the bichromate throws 
down a bulky yellow one. Acid silver sulphate gives a strongly 
fluorescent filtrate. 

Mthylf-quinidine Sulphatoperiodide^ 20203241720* ( C2H6)I.SH204.Ii*—^Tf 
two molecules of ethyl-quinidine iodide and one of sulphuric acid are 
mixed with hot alcohol (93 per cent.), and four atoms of iodine dis¬ 
solved in warm alcohol are added, the acid periodide crystallises out 
on cooling, in dark brown prisms having a metallic lustre. This com¬ 
pound is very similar in appearance to No. 1, It dissolves with diffi¬ 
culty in hot alcohol, and imparts no colour to chloroform, ether, or 
bisulphide of carbon. The double salt with mercury crystallises in 
bright yellow rhombic prisms. With nitrate of silver, iodate as well 
as iodide of silver is formed. 

F. CiNOHOinNE Compounds. 1st. Omchonine mlphatoperiodidey 
8C3oH24N20.6SH204.6HI.Iio. 12H;20.—Two molecules of cinchonine, one 
of sulphuric acid and two of hydriodio acid are dissolved in hot alco¬ 
hol and mixed with two atoms of iodine. The compound obtained is 
so easily decomposed that it must be washed with ice-cold strong 
alcohol, and at once dried by pressure and over sulphuric acid. It 
begins to lose water at 70°, melts at 140—145°, and is perfectly decom¬ 
posed at 170® with formation of chinoline. It is easily soluble in hot 
alcohol, but is not affected by ether, chloroform, and bisulphide of 
carbon. It forms a double salt with mercuric iodide. 

2nd. 0incho7dne SutphatopeHodide^ 4O2uH24TSr2O.2SH2O4.4HT.I10, is ob¬ 
tained by dissolving cinohoniae in boiling alcohol, with addition of the 
calculated quantity of sulphuric acid and hydriodio acid, and for each 
molecule of cinchonine at the most 2 atoms of iodine. Attempts to 
remystallise this body produce a mixture of the previous and the fol¬ 
lowing compounds; possibly also cinchonine tri-iodide is formed at 
the same time. Ether and bisulphide of carbon are both slightly 
coloured by this compound when hot: chloroform is not affected by 
it. An alcoholic solution gives with mercury a subiodide and a double 
iodide. 

3rd.. Sulphatc^eriodidef 302oTE[24ll720.SH204.2HI,Ifl, is pro- 

bably identical with the cinchonine salt obtained by Herapath, and 
3wy te prepared in. several ways, e.gr., by dissolving the theoretical 
of the oonstituLents in hot alcohol^ and precipitating by addi- 
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tion of water. This compound is slightly soluble in ether, bisulphide 
of carbon or chloroform, but dissolves with tolerable ease in hot alco¬ 
hol. It behaves like the previous compound with mercury, thallium 
and silver. It contains unaltered cinchonine. 

G. CiNOHONiDiNE COMPOUNDS. —By ciuchonidine is meant the cincho- 
nidine of Pasteur and the quinidine of Hesse. 

1 st. Omohonidine Siulphatcy^eriodidSi i 2 O 20 H 24 N 2 O. 9 SH 2 O 4 . 8 HI, 
I 248 H 2 O..—This compound (Herapath’s brass-yellow salt) is easily pre¬ 
pared by slowly cooling a solution of the theoretical quantities of its 
constituents in hot alcohol. It crystallises in very fine rhombic golden 
plates. Bisulphide of carbon is only faintly coloured by it even when 
hot: ether and chloroform not at all. With mercury it gives mer¬ 
curous iodide, and a double iodide. It is soluble in hot alcohol, 

2nd. OinchorddlneSulphatopeHodide^ 402oH2i,N20.2SHa04.8HI.l64H20, 
almost always separates from the mother-liquor of the pi*evious and 
following compounds in long thin silky reddish-yellow or golden-yel¬ 
low needles. When pure it loses, all its water on drying over sulphuric 
acid. It imparts no colour to ether, chloroform, or bisulpliide of car¬ 
bon, but is soluble in hot alcohol. The solution forms no mercurous 
iodide when shaken up vnth mercury, but an almost white double salt 
crystallises out on cooling in silky faintly yellow stellate masses of fiat 
needles. On dissolving it at a gentle heat in alcohol with addition of 
a very little sulphuric acid, a yellowish salt separates out on cooling, 
and afterwards an olive-green compound into which the whole is 
finally converted. 

3rd. OmchonidmeSul^hatqpsriodido, 802oH24N30.6SH204.6HI.Ii2-6H20, 
may be prepared by dissolving 8'08 grams of cinohonidine in 100 o.cm. 
of alcohol (98 per cent.) and adding 10 c.cm. of sulphuric acid and 10 
of hydriodio acid. If 1'905 grams of iodine in 50 c.cm- of alcohol are 
then added, and the temperature is kept at 55°, thin olive-green 
needles are formed, which must be filtered off before the liquid has 
cooled to below 30°. This periodido is not the same as the green com¬ 
pound described by Herapath, It has no effect on ether, chloroform, 
and bisulphide of carbon; it gives a double iodide with mercury, but 
no mercurous iodide is formed. 

4th. Oinchonidme^sulphatopenodide^ 20iiioH!24]Sr20,SH204.HI.l4.H20, is 
obtained by cooling a solution containing the oaloulated quantities of 
the constituents in hot alcohol. It consists of reddish or dark brown 
stellate masses of short thick, brilliant needles. It gives no colour to 
ether, chloroform, or bisulphide of carbon. With mercury it forms 
mercurous iodide and a double iodide. It is easily convertible by addi¬ 
tion of hydriodio acid and dilution with water into the 2nd compound. 
Heated to 100°, and boiled with alcohol, it yields for the most part 
olive-green needles of the 3rd compound. 

H. SuLPHATD-PERiODiDES OF UNIVALENT Bases. Aniline Sul^hatqjp&r-- 
iodide^ 6 O 6 HrN. 3 SH 2 O 4 .HI.I 4 , is prepared by mixing 6 molecules of ani¬ 
line (in grams) in 6 to 7 molecules of sulphuric acid and 200 0 . 0 m. of 
water, warming the mixture to 30—40°, and adding a solution of 4 
atoms of iodine in one molecule of hydriodio acid and 50 o.cm, of alco¬ 
hol, It must be washed with weak alcohol, dried by pressure between 
filter paper, and over sulphuric acid in the dark. This compound is 
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of a metallic green colour in large masses. It crystallises in rhombiis 
plates, which polarise light but faintly if at all. By transmitted light 
the crystals appear of a fine bright reddish-brown, with a pocnliar 
characteristic shade. The compound contains unaltered aniline. It 
is somewhat soluble in water, and the solutio-n leaves a thin layer on 
evaporation such as the rosaniline salts do, of a metallic green by 
reflected, red by transmitted light. 

It is decolorised when boiled with water: dissolves in alcohol (93 per 
cent.), and is scarcely affected by ether, chloroform and bisulphide of 
carbon. On shaking it up with mercury and hot alcohol, abundance of 
mercnrons iodide is formed, and the filtrate contains* a double salt 
with mercuric iodide. 

Toluidine Sulphatoperiodide, 6 C 7 H 9 Ii 7 . 3 SH 2 O 4 .HI.I 4 . — Paratoluidine 
forms a sulphatoperiodide strongly resembling the aniline compound. 
Several other compounds may also be obtained. Aniline for instance 
forms one with nitric acid in place of sulphuric acid ; but they are all 
so prone to decomposition that they have not been satisfactorily ana¬ 
lysed. Toluidine-phosphatoperiodide exhibits peculiar optical proper¬ 
ties. GF. T. A. 

Improved Method of obtaining Nicotinev Conine, and Spar-* 
teine. By W. KiBCHMANiff (ArcA. Pharm. [3], ix, 209—210).—The 
tobacco- or other material is placed in a vessel fitted with two tubes, 
one leading to the bottom and oonneeted with an* apparatus for gene¬ 
rating carbon dioxide, and the other just passing into the vessel and 
leading to a receiver containing a mixture of alcohol and dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid. The vessel containing the tobacco is heated in a steam- 
bath, and a strong current of carbon dioxide passed through, the 
volatilised alkaloids being condensed by the sulphuric acid. The 
alcohoKe solution is diluted with water, decomposed by barium hydrate, 
and the nicotine taken up with ether. It is purified as usual.* 

B. 3Sr. 


On the so-called Hesina Guaiaei Peruviana Arcmuatlca v. 
Odorata. By Adolf Kopp (AtcJk Pha/nn,, [3], ix, 193—205).—The 
resin examined was of unknown origin, and at least 15 years old. It 
consisted of yellow brittle -masses melting at 90®, and posB(3SHing a 
. sharp disagreeable taste and a strong odour resembling that of ruo or 
aniseed. It was readily soluble in hot alcohol, other, chloroform, and 
carbon disulphide. The powdered resin on being distilled with wator 
yielded 4 per cent, of a yellow ethereal oil with an odour like that of 
peppermint. On fractionation no fixed boiling point could be obtained, 
and the oil appeared to- be a complex mixture. The fraction of lower 
boilihg point boiled between 1/S—176®, had a specific gravity of 
0*851, a rotation for polarised light of +84*4, and contained 84*29 
per cent, of carbon and 11*64 per cent* of hydrogen. By repeated 
rectification over sodium a colourless oil was obtained boiling at 168®, 
and having the composition CieHie. The highest-boiling fiaotion 
boiled between 265—^280®, had a specific gravity of 0*986, a rotation 
for polarised light of —17*2, and contained 83*46 per cent, of carbon 
and l(k98 per cent, of hydrogen. The powdered resin on being fused 
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with potassium hydrate yielded protocatechuic acid. Boiling nitric 
acid dissolves the resin, and on dilution- a yellow nitro-product sepa¬ 
rates : this compound readily forms neutral non-crystiillisable alka¬ 
line salt. On analysis- it gave numbers ^ agreeing with the formula 
OcaHail^aOio. By prolonged boiling with nitric acid the resin yields 
oxalic acid. 

On dry distillatibn the resin gives a-yell 6 w oil, lighter than -waters,- ■ 
which on fractionation was found to have no fixed boiling point. The 
portion coming- over belbw 193® iS' a light yellowish oil, turning’ red 
with alkalis- and green with ferric chloride. The poitions boiling 
between 193—210® are darker in colour, and give no crystalline com¬ 
pound with anhydrous hydrochloric acid. - The fraction boiling be¬ 
tween 255 and 2/0® has a splendid deep azure-blue in colour,-and after 
repeated reotificalion boils between 285®—290®, and gives numbers 
agreeing with the formula G 20 H 30 O. On rectification over sodium a 
colourless oil was obtained boiling between 250—270®, and *of the com¬ 
position CMH'ao* This bine oil appears to be of the same- composition, 
and possesses the same properMes as that obtained by Mdsomer from 
galbanum i^Ann, CTiem. Fharm,^ cxix, .262).. E. N. 

Ostmthiiii. By B. v. Goeup-Bbsanbz (lAehig^^ Aknalm^ clxxxiii, 
821—343).—Ofetrutihin is a new crystalline body * obtained by the 
author from the roof? of Imperatdria Ostrutldum (inasterwort). The 
young root is digested wi-Wi warm alcohol, the extract* slowly evapo^ 
rated over a water-bath, and the brown residue extracted with % mix¬ 
ture of 3 parts of ether and 1 part of ligroin of low boiling point. To 
the resul-dng solution* ligroin is*added^as long* as a brown precipitate 
falls, and the clear liquid is left t 6 crystallise by spontaneous evapo¬ 
ration. By repeated treatment in this manner ostruthin is obtained in 
the pure state. From its ethereal solution ostruthin crystallises in 
dense white crystals-- belonging tt> the triclihino system. They melt at 
115®, and resolidify at 91^ to a yello-wish waxy mass, ©struthin is 
odourless, almost t^teless, and easily reduced to a white powder. On 
heating, it melts -bo a brown oil: It is insoluble in cold water, slightly 
soluble in hot water, benzene, and petroleum, and easily soluble in 
alcohol and ether. The alcoholic solution exhibits a faint sky-blue 
fluorescence, which on the addition of a small quantity of water 
becomes a magnificent blue, surpassed only by aesculin,. 

Ostruthin does not contain nitrogen, and the mean of eight analyses 
gave carbon 77*07 per cent.,, hydrogen 7*98 per cent., corresponding 
with the formula Ox 4 Hii© 2 r which requires carbon 77*42 per cent., 
hydrogen 7*83 per cent. Ostruthin is dissolved by dilute potash and 
by aqueous ammonia,, forming fluorescent soluMon, Its alcoholic 
solution gives no precipitates with alcoholic solhtionB of lead acetate, 
mercuxio chloride, silver nitrate,, orwferric chloride. 

Ontruthm hydrochlmdAe^ Ci*Hi7O*.H[01, is formed by saturating with 
hydroohlorio add gas a moderately concentrated alcoholic solmBon of 
os-feruthin. On concentrating the solution, the crude hydrochloride 
crystallises out, and may be purified by washing with water and re¬ 
crystallising from ether. Ostrothin hydrochloride forms short slender 
needles wii^out odour or taste, and melting at 100 ® to a yellow oil, 
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wliiok solidifies to a waxy mass. It is insoluble in cold water, easily 
soluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and chloroform, but loss soluble in 
petroleum. Its solutions are completely neutral, and yield a precipi¬ 
tate of silver chloride when added to a solution of silver nitrate, and 
are decomposed by alkalis, which separate the hydrochloric acid. 

Ostmtkm hydrohromide, OuHn02.HBr, is obtained in a similar 
^manner, and forms a similar body to the hydrochloride, only it is more 
easily decomposed. 

Acetyloshnithin, Ci 4 Hifi(C 8 H 30 ) 02 , is formed by dissolving ostruthin 
in acetic anhydride by the aid of a gentle heat, when, on cooling and 
standing, crystals of /the new body separate out, Acetylostruthin 
crystallises in pearly glittering laminee, which melt at 78®, and re¬ 
solidify between 40® and 50°. It is not soluble either in cold or in 
boiling water, but dissolves easily in cold and hot alcohol, ether, ben¬ 
zene, and chloroform. It is decomposed by alkalis. 

Benzoylostruthin appears to be formed by treating ostruthin with 
benzoyl chloride, but is not a crystalline body. When ostruthin is 
added to fused potassium hydrate, it is decomposed, and in the volatile 
products of the reaction acetic aiid butyric acids are found, whilst the 
residue contains resorcin/ By the prolonged action of nitric acid, 
ostruthin yields oxalic and styphnic acids (trinitro-resorcin). Chlo¬ 
rine gas passed over heated ostruthin yields. hydrochloric acid and a 
chlorinated compound. Bromine in like manner yields hydrobromic 
acid and an oily body. This last dissolves in alcohol, and the solution 
yields minute yellowish crystals of tetrahromoatruthm^ Oi^HiaBr^Oa. 
From the mother-liquor a pale yellow powder can be separated, con¬ 
sisting of trihromostruthin, CuHi 4 Br 308 , mixed with a little tetrabrom- 
pstruthin, B. N,. 

Picrorocellm, ByX Stbnhousb and 0. E. Grovbs (Prac.Jdoy, 
Soc., 60—68).—Picrorocellin, OjwHaoNaOft, is a bitter crystalline sub¬ 
stance, occurring in a variety of llocella fucifuimia growing on lime¬ 
stone rooks, and believed to have been brought from the West Coast of 
Afiiea. It was extracted from the lichen by boiling it with spirit, 
after the orytbrin had been removed by hydrate of lime and watei*, or 
by dilute ammonia- On distilling off the spirit, a dark groen pasty 
mass was left, which was purified by washing with a small qutaitity of 
boilmg spirit and with benzene, and then recrystallised from bcnling 
spirit. By this means a mixture of two substances was obtained, one 
crystallising in lustrous prisms, and the other in feathery tufts of 
minute Rattened needles. These could easily be separated mechani¬ 
cally by elutriatioh, and the large prisms of picrorocellin finally puri¬ 
fied by two or tliree crystallisations from alcohol. It forms long 
prismatic crystals which are almost insoluble in water, but moderately 
soluble in boiling spirit. It melts^at 192—194°, and at a higher tem¬ 
perature boils and gives off vapours, of an oily substance of pleasatit 
aromatic odour, leaving a small amount of carbonaceous residue* 
^ hen dialled with dilute sulphuric acid and potassium da chromate, 
it is decomposed, benzoic acid and an oil haying the odour of benzoic 
aldehyde passing over. When boiled with dilute sulphuric or hydro¬ 
chloric acid for a short time, picrorocellin is changed into oiawiAo- 
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rocelUn^ a substance wbich crystallises from its alcohoUc solution in long 
s.lky needles of a pale yellow colour. The most convenient method of 
preparation is to boil a solution of picrorocellin in glacial acetic acid 
with a few drops of hydrochloric acid for a short time, precipitate with 
water, wash, and recrystallise from spirit. The same substance is 
formed when picrorocellin is heated at 220 ® for about ten minutes. 

Xanthorocellin, 02 iHjL 7 Na 02 , is insoluble in water, but readily soluble 
in boiling spirit. It melts at 183°, and when treated with nitric acid 
gives rise to benzoic aldehyde and two crystalline nitro-derivatives, 
which have not as yet been further examined. 

When picrorocellin is boiled with a dilute solution of sodium 
hydrate, it dissolves, and a little ammonia is given off. The addi¬ 
tion of an acid to the clear solution causes a precipitate which in 
the warm liquid agglutinates to a plastic mass. This, when crystal¬ 
lised once or twice from alcohol and from carbon bisulphide, yields 
a colouriess crystalline substance in large brilliant prisms having the 
formula C 24 H 28 X 2 O 3 . It, is very soluble in alcohol, but only very 
slightly in ether. It melts at 154°, and when boiled with dilute acids 
it yields xanthorocellin. Oxidising agents give rise to benzoic alde¬ 
hyde and benzoic acid. 

As it possesses an exceedingly bitter taste, and is moreover a nitro¬ 
genous compound, it was thought probable it might possess medicinal 
properties. Dr. T. Lauder Brunton examined it with this object, but 
the results obtained were negative. 0. E. Q*. 

Ficrotoxdtx. By E, PaterK ri and A. OaLiAiiOEO (Oazzetta 
chvrmca itaUma^ vi, 631—584).—^The chemical constitution of this sub¬ 
stance is completely unknown, and even the formula is uncertain, that 
of Barth, Oi-iHuOfi, being generally accepted however, from the 
evidence afforded by the dibromMe, Oi 2 Hi 2 Br 20 s, and mononitrate, 
Ci 2 Hi 2 (Nr 02 ) 06 , prepared and analysed by that chemist. The authors, 
notwithstanding, began by analysing a specimen of picrotoxin, the 
purity of which was guaranteed by the melting point remaining con¬ 
stant at 199—200°, even after repeated fractional crystallisation. The 
results of five concordant analyses, made with various specimens dried 
in a vacuum at the ordinary temperature, at 100° and at 130°, agree 
very nearly with the formula OoHioO^, which requires 59-34 per cent, 
carbon, and 5*49 hydrogen, whilst the formula .C 12 H 14 O 5 requires 
60*50 O. and 5*88 H. If the formula O 0 H 1 OO 4 is correct, picrotoxin is 
isomeric with veratric, hydrocaffeie, and evernic acids. Attempts were 
made to obtain the dibromopicrotoxin of Barth by acting on pioro- 
toxin in ethereal solution with bromine. An unstable crystalline mass 
was obtained, similar to that described by Barth, but after being 
washed with alcohol and ether, it contained only 21*39 per cent, of 
bromine, whilst the formula Oi 2 Hi 2 Br 205 requires 40 per cent. When 
this substance is dissolved in boiling alcohol, and the solution allowed 
to cool, it deposits long needles, which are much less soluble in alcohol 
Than picrotoxin, and do not melt at 240°, but decompose completely at 
253°. It is free from bromine. 

On passing dry hydrochloric acid into an ethereal solution of picro- 
toxio, a crystalline substance is gradually deposited, yirhioh is insoluble 

3 B 2 
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m most solvents. It melts mthont decomposition at a temperature 
above 310®. The analytical results lead to the formula OutHshOu = 
SCOsHioOd) — H 2 O. The same substance, picrotoodde^ is produced by 
the action of acetyl chloride, and probably by other dehydrating agents. 
The authors are continuing their researches on the dexuvatives of picro- 
tosin. O. E. G. 

The Insoluble Matter from Opiixm Extract. By Pbbibr 
{Ohem. Centr,^ 1876, 248).—50 grams of opium extract dissolved in 
500*gramB of •water yielded 1-312 grams of insoluble' matter, which 
contained 0*024 gram of morphine and 0*008 gram of other crystalline 
matter. The residue is soluble in a concentrated solution of the 
extract itself. M. P. M. 

The Constituents of Balsam of Tolu. (Pharm. J. Tram. [3], 
vii, 354).—The ethereal extract of tolu halssm yields on distillation 
benzyl benzoate (Ci 4 Hi 202 ), benzyl cinnamate ( 0 i 6 Ht 402 ), and a liquid 
which passes over first, and appears to be impure benzyl alcohol. 
Balsam of Tolu, therefore, contains the same constituents as balsam of 
Peru—a fact which had long been disputed; but cinnamic acid pre¬ 
dominates in the former, benzoic acid in the latter. If the ethereal 
solution be first treated with soda, cinnamic and benzoic acids are 
obtained, so that these acids are present as well as their ethers. 

E. W. P, 

) 

Kote on Capsaicin, By J. O. Thbbsh (Fharm. J. Trans. [S]> 
vii, 473].—Crude capsaicin may be purified by dissolving it in potash, 
precipitating with carbonic anhydride, crystallising from petroleum, 
and recrystallising from dilute alcohol. The product thus obtained has 
the formula C 9 HUO 2 . B. W. P. 

Preliminary Note on Xantbium Spinosum. By OuiaHABD 
(^Pharm J. Trans. [3], vii, 249).—^The alcoholic and aqueous extracts 
of the above plant were compared, and it was found that whon the 
alcoholic extract was dissolved in water, it was precipitated by iodized 
potassium iodide, but not by cadmi-potassium iodide. This aqueous 
extract, when dried and treated with ether, yielded precipitates with 
both the above iodides, and crystallised in star-shaped groups of 
needles. Prom the solution in hydrochloric acid, rectangular tables 
and acicular crystals are deposited. 

The aqueous extraci^ treated in the same manner, gave no results. 

E. W. P. 

Cbemistry of the Barks of the Oak, Willow, and Elm* By B. 
Johans Bu (^Arch. Pharm. [3], ix, 210—248).—^The investigation was 
^dOTt^en with the view of ascertaining the nature of the different 
tanmn-I^e substances contained in the barks of the oak, willow, and 
em, and it was hoped, by isolating these and carefully examining 
^eir p^^rties and the nature of their principal compounds, to ascer- 
taan whether they were analogous or even identical. By a long and 
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elaborate process, tte different tannins were separated from the three 
barks in something like a pure state. 

Oah Tannin is a red-brown amorphous glistening body, easily solu¬ 
ble in alcohol, slightly soluble in ether, and forms an imperfectly 
clear solution in water. In its behaviour to litmus paper, metallic salts, 
and alkaloids, it is completely analogous to gallotannio acid. Dried 
at 110®, it lost 8'48 per cent, of water. On analysis, it gave 54*61 per 
cent, of carbon, 5*82 per cent, of hydrogen, and 40‘07 per cent, of 
oxygen, agreeing approximately with Wagner’s formula, OuHieOs, 
which requires 63:85 per cent, of carbon, and 5*13 per cent, of 
hydrogen. It contains also 0*77 per cent, of nitrogen and 0*13 per 
cent, of ash. 

Willow Tamfvm consists of a brown-red amorphous body, with a 
slightly astringent taste; easily soluble in alcohol, slightly soluble in 
ether, and forming a thick solution with water. With ferric salts 
it gives a deep black colour, turned violet-red by alkalis. It preci¬ 
pitates mercuric nitrate and chloride, and zinc and copper sulphates, 
as well as albumin, starch, and alkaloids. At 120® the willow tannin 
lost 10*10 per cent, of water, and on analysis gave 51*13 per cent, of 
carbon, 4*78 per cent, of hydrogen, and 44*09 per cent, of oxygen. It 
contains also 1*88 per cent, of nitrogen and 1*63 per cent, of ash. 
Another specimen, prepared in a different manner, though possessing 
the same reactions as the last, contained 51*26 per cent, of carbon and 
6*99 per cent, of hydrogen, besides having independently 0*44 per 
cent, of nitrogen and 1*42 per cent, of ash. 

Wm Tannm ,—In appearance and solubility this varfety resengibles 
oak tannin. With ferric chloride, it gives a dirty-green precipitate, 
turned violet-red by sodium hydrate. With ferrous sulphate, it gives 
a pure-green precipitate. It precapitates lead and copper acetates, 
and zinc sulphate after some time. With zinc chloride, mercuric 
nitrate, calcium acetate, &o,, it gave the usual reactions. At 110® 
elm tannin loses 3*32 per cent, of water, and, on analysis, gives 44*64 
per cent, of carbon, 4*72 per cent, of hydrogen, and 50*74 per cent, of 
oxygen, besides containing 1*21 per cent, of ash. 

The salts of these three tannin acids (quercitannic, salitannio, and 
ulmotannic) were next examined. 

Lead Salts ,—Queroitannate of lead is a chocolate-brown, amorphous 
mass, slightly soluble in water, insoluble in alcohol or ether. On 
heating it to 110®, it lost 9*66 per cent, of water; and on analysis it 
gave 22*85 per cent, of carbon, 1*47 per cent, of hydrogen, 9*14 per 
cent, of oxygen, and 36*54 per cent of lead oxide. The salii^nnate of 
lead resembled the last body, and on diying at 120® lost 4*50 per cent, 
of water, and on analysis gave 22*58 per cent, of carbon, 1*35 per cent, 
of hydrogen, and 53*28 per cent, of lead oxide. By fractioiilly pre¬ 
cipitating with a lead salt, both these acids gave salts of varying con¬ 
stitution. XTlmotannate of lead was greyer than the last body; and 
on analysis gave 21*36 per cent* of carbon, 1*51 per cent, of hydrogen, 
10*32 per cent, of oxygon, and 66*81 per cent* of lead oxide. 

Copper Salts .—Queroitannate of copper is a brown substance, in¬ 
soluble in alcohol and ether, and sparingly soluble in water. At 
110® it lost 12*23 per cent, of moisture, and on analysis gave 89*99 
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per cent, of carbon, 2*38 per cent, of b;^drogen, 28-14 per cent, of 
oxygen, and 29'49 per cent, of copper oxide. Salitannate of copper 
forms a dark reddish-brown salt, which lost at 1’20° 12*4 per cent, of 
moisture; and on analysis gave 39*36 per cent, of carbon, 2*35 "pex* 
cent, of hydrogen, 27*83 per cent, of oxygen, and 30*46 per cent, of 
copper oxide. TJlmotannate of copper is chocolate-brown, and after 
drying at 110® gave 39*68 per cent, of carbon, 1*93 per cent, of hydi'ogen, 
17*98 per cent, of oxygen acid, and 40*41 per cent, of copper oxide. 

Salts .—Quorcitannate of tin is a greenish-brown substance, 
insoluble in alcohol and ether, and only sparingly soluble in water. 
At 110® it loses 5*98 per cent, of moisture, and on analysis gave 
36*32 per cent, of carbon, 2*66 per cent, of hydrogen, 20*69 per cent, 
of oxygen, and 40*43 per cent, of stannous oxide._ The formula 
C3oH2eOi3.3SnO agrees fairly with these numbers. Salitannate of tin is 
a chocolate-coloured body, which loses 7*18 per cent, of moisture at l20®, 
and on analysis gives 36*17 per cent, of carbon, 2*79 per cent, of 
hydrogen, 16*06 per cent, of oxygen, and 46*50 per cent, of stannous 
oxide. TJlmotannate of tin on drying at 110® gave 38*99 per cent, of 
carbou, 2*40 per cent, of hydrogen, 13*66 per cent, of oxygen, and 
44*95 per cent, of staimous oxide. 

When these different tannins were acted on by dilute acids in the 
usual manner, as Grabowski has already shown, the oak tannin yields 
an easily decomposed saccharide and a crystalline body. The amount 
of these bodies obtained varies with the strength of acid employed. 
On purification the saccharide is obtained as a brown substance, 
forming a dark-brown bitter syrup. Similar bodies were obtained 
from the willow tannin. On analyses the saccharide obtained from 
the willow tannin gave 36*94 per cent, of carbon, 6*19 per cent, of 
hydrogen, and 67*87 per cent, of oxygen. Elm tannin, on the contrary, 
yields no crystalline body, but only a saccharide resembling in every 
respect the last. 

On fusing with potassium hydrate, the oak tannin yields, amongst 
other products, butyric acid amongst the volatile products, and pro- 
tocatechuic acid from the residue. Willow tannin, similarly treated, 
yielded acetic and butyric acid amongst the volatile products, whilst 
the residue in the retort contained a body whose identity could not be 
satisfactorily made out. Elm tannin, treated in the same manner, 
yielded acetic and butyric acids among the volatile products, and 
oxyphenic acid in the residue. B. N. 

Decomposition, of Oatlaaridin in Oantbarides. By R. Wolff 
(A rcA. Pharm. [3], x, 22—-30).—^It is stated that, although the com¬ 
position of the proximate constituents of cantharidin is not altered by 
the influence of chemical reagents, by the action of concentrated 
Bulphimo acid, this substance nevertheless loses its characteristic 
v^icating properties in cantharides; moreover, the fact that cantha- 
rid<^ remain active for a long time when kept in a dry place, but lose 
activity very quickly when exposed to moisture, cannot be re¬ 
garded asl^ing the essential cause of a conversion or decomposition 
cantharidin, since the latter per does not suffer by exposure to 
Steads, It is evident, therefore, that oantharides must contain sub- 
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stances which, when assisted by moisture, effect a conversion of fcho 
cantharidin. To this effect the author undertook a complete series of 
experimental investigations, when the following reactions were ob¬ 
tained :— 

The evolution of ammonia gas, which takes place on treating an 
aqueous extract of old cantharides with potash-ley, especially if tlio 
action is aided by heat, led to the idea that this gas plays an import¬ 
ant part in the decomposition of cantharidin. The cantharides experi¬ 
mented on was the Lytta ccspersa, which is largely used in America, 
and is distinguished from the European by its greater activity. The 
specimens used were more than two years old. 100 grams were pow¬ 
dered and exhausted with ether. The latter was distilled off, and the 
crystals which were separated from the oily residue were collected on 
a filter and washed with ether, until they showed only a faint yellow 
colour. After drying, the crystals of cantharidin weighed 0*815 gram. 
The oily substance from which the cantharidin had been separated 
was warmed with the ether used for washing tho crystals, until the 
whole of the ether had been driven off. The residue was then saponi¬ 
fied with potash-lye. By adding a solution of pure chloride of sodium, 
a soda-soap was deposited and removed by filtration. The liquor was 
evaporated on a water-bath, the residue re-dissolved in water, and the 
solution filtered, supersatui'ated with hydrochloric acid, and again 
evaporated. The residue was digested with ether, the exti'act evapo¬ 
rated, and the residual product treated with a small quantity of 80 per 
cent; alcohol, in which it dissolved very readily, with separation of a 
small quantity of cantharidin. The latter was thrown on a filter, 
washed with alcohol, dried and weighed: amount obtained, gram. 
The cantharides exhausted by ether were then digested for 24 hours 
with cold distilled water, until the latter was colourless when filtered. 
The aqueous extract was evaporated to a syrupy mass, and treated 
with a solution of barium chloride, which produced a copious brown pre¬ 
cipitate. The latter was filtered off*, washed, and whilst wet transferred 
to a dish and evaporated to dryness, after addition of an excess of 
hydrochloric acid. The product thus obtained was an almost black 
mass, very hygrosoopvoal, and difl&oult to pulverise. It was put into a 
small bottle containing chloroform, and digested for several days. 
The mixture was then filtered, and the residue insoluble in chloroform 
washed on a filter with chloroform, until tho filtrate, when evapoi’ated 
to dryness, no longer showed any traces of a orystaHine residue. Tho 
chloroform was coloured yellowish, and gave on evaporation a 
yellowish-brown crystalline residue, which, when treated with a small 
quantity of ether, yielded white prismatic crystals, weighing 0*46 gram 
when dry. The ether used for purifioatxou appeared to have dissolved 
mere traces of the crystals. These csrystols differ from cantharidin in 
form, and in some of their chemical properties, although they like¬ 
wise exert a ve»sieating action. They are sparingly soluble iu distilled 
water, at the ordinary temperature (1 : 6600), more readily in. hot 
water, the solution deposimng small granular crystals on cooling. 
Nitrate of silver does not precipitate the aqueous solution 5 chloride of 
barium gives a slight white precipitate, soluble in hydrochloric acid. 
Alcohol of p. 0 . dissolves the crystals more readily than waior 
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(1 : 680). By adding nitrate of silver to the alcoholic solution, an 
opalescence is produced, which disappears when nitric acid is added. 
Chloride of barium occasions a slight precipitate, readily soluble in 
hydrochloric acid. The crystals dissolve in ether, in the proportion of 
1*: 390. Theyure most readily soluble in chloroform (1; 60). Hydro¬ 
chloric acid does not alter them, even on boiling. They are further 
soluble in concentrated nitric *acid, and on boiling the solution a small 
portion seems to be -tconverted into eantharidin and nitrate of ammo¬ 
nium. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves the crystals readily, 
with decomposition, eantharidin being separated by the addition of 
water, whilst sulphate of ammonia is formed simultaneously- , 
0‘45 gram • crystals gives 0*427 gram eantharidin. The crystals dis¬ 
solve readily in acetic ether, the residue ou evaporation consisting of 
eantharidin. The powdered crystals dissolve in potash-lye, at the 
ordinary temperature, more readily when warmed. On boiling this 
solution rno indications of ammonia were perceived. The solution 
when evaporated to dryness and heated in a tube, turns black, evolving 
empyreumatic vaponrs, together with ammonia-gas. This potassium 
compound of the nitro-deiivative »of eantharidin crystallises with diih- 
cnlty, and is hygroscopic. Its solution turns red litmus-paper blue; 
acids precipitate it in a crystalline form. The potash solution of this 
compound is precipitated by chloride of barium, the white precipitate' 
formed being ^soluble in bydrochloric acid. Ferrous sulphate produces 
a white deposit, 'whi<^ assumes a reddish-yellow colour. Ferric ohlo- 
I’ide does not alter the eolution, and forms a crystalline deposit of the 
compound after some time only. Nitrate of silver produces a white 
precipitate, soluble in nitric acid. Mercuric chloride forms a white 
precipitate. A solution of lead nitrate gives the same result. Solu¬ 
tions of magnesium salts, zinc, and copper salts, are not altered. The 
above mentioned eantharidin compound also dissolves in ammonia at 
the ordinary temperature. Acids reprecipitate the compound from 
this solution. By concentrating the solution crystals of the ammonia 
compound are obtained, which, when dried, are decomposed with evo¬ 
lution of ammonia. The crystals are theu insoluble in water. By 
evaporating the solution of the ammonia compound to dryness on a 
water-bath, a white crystalline residue is obtained, which is insoluble 
in cold water, but readily soluble iu hot water. On cooling needle- 
shaped crystals are separated. The following ax© the properties of* 
these compounds :—(1.) The potash compound. (2.) The ammonia 
compound. 

Compound (2) has a vesicating property. It is sparingly soluble 
in water, but dissolves readily in a larger quantity of hot water; 
sparingly soluble also in alcohol, ether, and chloroform, even when 
hot. It dissolves in acetic ether, leaving a residue of eantharidin when 
evaporated. An aqueous solution of compound (2) is not precipitated 
by salts of magnesium, zinc, copper, or iron. Chloride of barium 
produces a slight precipitate.' Nitiut© of lead or silver gives similar 
results^ ^ Mercuric chloride eeparates crystalline laminea, which, when 
dried, dissolve in boiHng aicohoh The crystals of compound (2) are 
readi^vSeluMe ki caucentrated sulphuric acid^ hydrochloric acid, and 
nitric acid, also in ammonia. Acids precipitate the latter solution, 
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forming needle-sliaped crystals. Potasli dissolves corapound (2). 
The solution evolves ammonia when evaporated to dryness, while a 
portion of it is converted into compound (1). By fusing or subliming 
compound ( 2 ) no change takes place, but compound ( 1 ) melts with 
partial decomposition, the melt being partially soluble in chloroform. 
The insoluble portion is readily soluble in alcohol, and crystallises on 
evaporation in the form of crystalline fibres. The author thirCks it 
probable that these crystals form another nitro-compound of cantha- 
ridin. By adding a zinc salt to a solution of cantharidin in potash 
until no further precipitation is observed, compound ( 1 ) is separated 
in the form of a white crystalline powder, if sufiioient ammonia is 
first added, and then an excess of acid. Salts of copper and magnesia 
act in the same way. Since cantharides contain a large amount of 
magnesia salts, it may be supposed that, after the death of the animals, 
the latter, as ammonia gas begins to be evolved, occasion a conversion 
of cantharidin into compound ( 1 ). The fact that by using acetic 
ether for extracting the cantharidin a larger yield is obtained, is also 
explained from what has been stated. 

In conclusion it is suggested that an accurate investigation of the 
nitrogen-compounds of cantharidin may be of great importance to 
chemists, in giving them means of re-obtaining the cantharidin decom¬ 
posed in cantharides. The author strongly recommends the use of 
cantharidin preparations in the place of those of cantharides, as the 
former could be prepared more cheaply, while their action can always 
be depended upon. D. B. 

New Derivative of AlbiixainoM Substances. By P. Sohut- 
ZBNBBRGBE (Oomj>L Tsnd*^ Ixxxiv, 124—126)^—The liquid resulting 
from the action on albumin of solution of baryta at 180® was precipi¬ 
tated by carbonic, acid, filtered and concentrated. Crystals, formed 
chiefly of leucine, tyrosine and butalanine were deposited, and the 
mother-liquid, after dilution, complete removal of remainii% baryta 
by sulphuric acid, filtration, and concentration, yielded several fresh 
crops of ciystals. Prom the first of those the substance in question 
was isolated by repeated fractional crystallisation. It is white, 
chalky-looking, crystallising in larger 'Or smaller balls- It is soluble 
in water, scarcely so in cold alcohol, and not at all in ether. When 
distilled, it fuses at 250®, and splits up into: first, water and the carbo¬ 
nate of a volatile base, these forming together in the receiver a thick 
liquid interspersed with crystalline plates ; second, a white sublimate ; 
third, a residue of yellow liquid which congeals on cooling. The dis¬ 
tillate has a smell and taste reminding one of horse-radish, and fumes 
strongly on the approach of a glass rod dipped in hydrochloric acid. 
It yields not the least trace of tyrosin. Its analysis corresponds with 
the formula, O 7 HHNO 8 , and when neutralised with hydrochloric acid 
it ^ves with plsiinio chloride, an abundant yellow crystalline pre¬ 
cipitate, having the composition Pt0li.2(GlH.0aHul^)- The odour 
of horse-radish was found to be due to an oily base in the dis¬ 
tillate, which base appeared to have the same composition as colli¬ 
dine, but will be the subject of further examination by the author. 
The sublimate has the c^haracters of butalanine. The fusible residue 
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in tlie retort is insoluble in water and in alcohol, and has the cornpnsi- 
tion CtHoTTO. According to these results, the pyrogenons reaction 
above described may be represented by the two equations :— 

CTHn^^Oa = HaO + C,HoNO 
2C7HxiN02 = CO2 4- CbHuN + CaHnisro, 

The author proposes for tlie new amidited compound the name 
tt/roleacine, II. R. 


Physiological Chemistry. 

Coagulation of Fibrin. By A. Schmiot (Oom.pL rend.^ Ixxxivj 
112—116).—In order to obtain in a pure state the substance whicih 
be terms ‘db ferment^ the author proceeds as follows :—Blood scrum is 
coagulated by the addition of 20 times its volume of alcohol; the mix- 
tui‘e after standing for four weeks is filtered; and the clot, after drying 
at ordinary temperatures, is powdered and exhausted with water. The 
filtered solution contains the ferment, some traces of salts, and > 1 . 
minute quantity of fibrinoplastic substances which have passed through 
the filter. These last may be removed by precipitation with carbonic 
acid, and prolonged treatment of the clot with alcohol. 

Certain serous exudations, and those liquids which spontaneously 
coagulate in the animal economy, under normal circumstances, the 
author terms proplastio liquids. Such a liquid may be obtained from 
the iresh-drawn blood of a horse by mixing it with magnesium sul¬ 
phate and filtering the plasma, which, when mixed with much water, 
does not coagulate, or at least does not do so completely, even after 
fully eight hours’ standing. When, however, such a liquid is mixed 
with the solution of the ferment, coagulation takes place in a few 
minutes, or in a few hours, according to the quantity of ferment em¬ 
ployed. 

There are other serous exudations distinguished by their perfect 
limpidity, which contain no fibrinoplastic substances, but fibrin-pro¬ 
ducing substances only. Of these, called by the author fihrogens^ the 
pericardial fluid of the horse is an example. The solution of the fer¬ 
ment free from fibrinoplastic substances is without action on fibrogens, 
but blood-serum causes their coagulation. A fibrogenous liquid is not 
acted on either by the ferment or by fibrinoplastic matter (which is 
readily obtainable from white of egg) when used alone, but when 
these two substances are added simultaneously, coagulation is pro¬ 
duced. B.. B. 

Contributions to the Theory of the Coagulation of Fibrin. 
ByOLor Ha'MMabstbn QPJlitfjer^s ArcJdv, f Ph/ysiologie, xiv, 211— 
273),-T-The author contends, in opposition to Alexander Schmidt, 
-that par^lobulin does not unite with fibrinogen to form fibrin, nor 
become in any way converted into fibrin. He considers that for 
coagulation only an albuminoxis body, fibrinogen, is necessary. The 
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author concludes—(1) that paraglobulin is not absolutely necessary 
for coagulation ; (2) that the mutual relation between the two glo¬ 
bulins, assumed by Schmidt to be necessary, does not exist; and, 
finally, that paraglobulin does not pass over into fibrin. 

Under the heading of “ Preparation of pwre JPibrinogen,*^ the author 
defends at length his method against the objections made to it by 
Schmidt. The method is as follows:—Horse blood is received into 
one-fourth its volume of a saturated solution of sulphate of magnesia, 
and the corpuscles having been separated from the plasma by filtra¬ 
tion, the latter is mixed with an equal volume of a saturated solution 
of sodium chloride. The deposit is then pressed between paper, and 
dissolved in a 6 to 8 per cent, solution of sodium chloride ; again pre¬ 
cipitated by an equal volume of a saturated solution of sodium chlo¬ 
ride, expressed, and dissolved in a 6 to 8 per cent, solution of the 
same salt, and so on. That the solution of fibrinogen thus obtained 
can contain no typical unchanged paraglobulin ■ (Schmidt’s fibrino- 
plastic substance) is proved on the one hand, the author considers, by 
his previous researches, and on the other by those of Schmidt on the 
transformation of pax'aglobulin. Fourfold precipitation, as described 
above, appears to guard against the presence of changed paraglobulin, 
for by this means paraglobulin, according to Schmidt, is rendered in¬ 
soluble ; and paraglobulin thus rendered insoluble is, moreover, ac¬ 
cording to the same observer, fibrinoplastioally inert. 

' 2. On the Action of Ohloride of Oalciwm^ impure Oasein^ and Neutralise 
ation on the Ooagulaiionn —The author assorts that he has obtained 
the same results by other means as are obtained by paraglobulin. 
These results are, according to Schmidt—(1) an increase of the fibrin 
by the addition of paraglobulin; (2) the production of coagulation by 
the addition of paraglobulin and a solution of ferment in fluids which 
do not coagulate on the addition of ferment only. KTot being able to 
prove for certain that his casein deposits are quite free from para-- 
globulin, the author prefers to disregard these experiments for the 
present, and relies only on those with ohloride of calcium and neu-^ 
tralisation. In them he obtains by these reagents results similar to 
those produced by paraglobulin on a non-coagulating mixture of a 
solution of ferment and transudation. 

3. On the Mode m which Pa/raglohulin acts in Coagulation. —The 
author does not consider it possible at present to give a satisfactory 
explanation of the mode of action of paraglobulin in coagulation, but 
proposes the following theory. In all natural solutions of fibrinogen 
can be demonstrated the presence of bodies hindering the coagulation. 
These act not only on the ferment, but also on the fibrin, by dissolv¬ 
ing it, and dissolving probably with even more facility what the 
author terms ‘‘ soluble fibrin,’* the intermediate product between 
fibrinogen and fibrin. These bodies are, he considers, the alkalis and 
neutral salts. Paraglobulin, according to the author, exerts an in¬ 
fluence on the quantity of fibrin formed—(1) by means of the fer¬ 
ment, which is always adherent to the paraglobulin; and (2) by its 
afiinity to the fibrin-dissolving substances. By this affinity it would, 
as it wore, appropriate the fibrin-dissolving bodies to itself, and thus 
increase the quantity of fibrin deposited. 
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Our knowledge of tlie nature and conditions of coagulation will, 
the author thinks, be best advanced, by endeavours to obtain pure, as 
far as possible, the substances taking part in that process. 

B, 0. B. 

PormatiorL of Glycogen, in the Liver. By v. Merino 
ger^s AroMv. /- Fhydologie^ xiv, 274—284).—The point at issue is 
whether (as held by Pavy, Dock, and others) glycogen is formed by 
direct transformation from bodies introduced into the system, or 
whether (according to Tieffenbaoh and Weiss) these bodies only con¬ 
tribute indirectly to the accumulation of glycogen in the liver by 
being oxidised, and thus to a certain extent protecting and sparing 
the glycogen. To diuoidate this point, the author experimented by in¬ 
troducing numerous substances into the system of rabbits* and dogs, 
whose livers were rendered as far as possible free from glycogen by 
previous starvation. The bodies used comprised examples from the 
groups of carbohydrates, glucosides, alcohols, albuminous bodies, and 
fats. The rabbits had previously fasted five days and the dogs 18 to 
21 days. 

The author’s results show that the assimilation of the following sub¬ 
stances produces a. considerable accumulation of glycogen in tbe liver, 
viz., grape-sugar, cane-sugar, milk-sugar, fruit-sugar, inulin, lichenin, 
glycerin, arbntin, gelatin, and albuminates (egg-albumin, fibrin, 
casein). After the introduction, on tbe othe-r hand, of inosite, man- 
nite, quercite, erythrite, and fats, no appreciable quantities of gly¬ 
cogen are found. A closer chemical examination showed that the 
glycogen obtained after feeding with carbohydrates, meat, and albu¬ 
minates was in all cases the same. In conclusion, the author examined 
the livers of four diabetic patients. In two of them, who died sud¬ 
denly, both glycogen and sugar were found iu the liver in large quan¬ 
tities, and the glycogen did not differ in any way from that ordinarily 
found in the liver. In the other two cases, in which the excretion of 
sugar in the urine ceased some hours before death, neither gWcogon 
nor sugar was found in the liver. E. G. B. 

Compositioii of Horn and Oray-fish Shells. By H, Wetske 
{Loimd, Versmhs^Btdi,^ xx, 35—49).—If a piece of stag’s horn be 
placed in water at the ordinary temperature, it imparts to the latter 
after some time an intense red colour. The horn of the roebuck, how¬ 
ever, does not produce this coloration. On evaporating the liquid to 
dryness, the colour changes to brown, and the dried residue, after 
treatment with common salt and acetic acid, shows^ under the micro¬ 
scope numerous crystals of hsemin. The composition of this dried 
extract is as follows:— 

Organic matter 79*90 

Ash .. .. 20'10 

The ash consists of— 100*00 

EaO. NaaO. CaO. MgO. FesOj. PgOfi. OOg. SO,. OL 

5*80 16*24 27*77 2*18 2*26 7*78 27*40 8*37 8*33 = 101*12. 
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In order to determine the amount of extractable matter, the pow¬ 
dered horn was digested first in ether and afterwards in water, and 
the extracts filtered, evaporated to dryness,, and weighed. The fol¬ 
lowing results were thus obtained:— 


Stag’s hom. Eoebuok’s horn. 

Extracted by ether. 0*26 per cent. 0*19 per cent, 

„ water. 6*76 „ 4*56 ,, 


The residue left, after extracting with ether and water, consisted 
of— 


Organic matter, 


Stag’s hcHLii. Roebuck’s hom. 

36*32 per cent. 36*78 per cent. 

68*68 „ 63*22 „ 


The ash (allowing for carbonic acid expelled by burning) showed 
the following composition :— 


Stag’s hom. Roebuck’s hom. 

Lime. 51*62 per cent. 51*51 per cent. 

Magnesia . l*-32 „ 1*28 „ 

Phosphoric acid . 39*31 ,, 89*08 „ 

Carbonic acid . 4*60 „ 4*88 „ 


The spongy part of the stag’s hom amoimts to abbut 24*94 per 
cent, of the total. An analysis of each part gave the following 
results:— 



Spongy part- 

Hard part. 

Extracted by ether ,.., 

N • - 0*37 per cent. 

0*11 per cent. 

,, water • •. • 

... e-88 „ 

8'61 


The residue left, after extracting with ether and water, consisted 

VfJL - 

Spongy part. 

Hard i>art. 

Organic matter,. .. 

-.. 49*89 per cent. 

42*31 per cent. 

Ash : . . 

... soil 

57-69 


The ash contained— 




Lime. . 

... S1*6S „ 

61*58 

»> 

Magnesia . . . 

... 1‘32 „ 

1-33 

99 

Phosphoric acid 

. .« 39'4!3 „ 

39*79 

99 

Carbonic acid . . 

... 4-26 „ 

4-03 

99 


Por this examination a piece was cut fipom the middle of a large 
hom, whereas for the former analyses a complete antler was taken 
in each case, which may account for the difference in the percentage 
of ash. The proportion of ash to organic matter varies within cer¬ 
tain limits, but the ash itself always shows very nearly the same 
composition. 

In connection with the foregoing researches, an examination was 
made of the shelly armour of the eray-fish (^Astc^tym flvmaUlis), The 
principal constituents of the shell are calcic carbonate and ohitin. It 
also contains a little phosphoric acid and a trace of magnesia. 

H. H, B. S. 
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Some Volatile Products of tlie Putrefactiou of Brain-matter, 

By F. Sblmi (^Oaeisetta cJvimica Ualianay vi, 468—471).—Briignatolli 
and also Lefort have asserted that neither phosphoretted hydrogen 
nor any volatile phosphoras compound occurs amongst the products of 
animal putrefaction. The author, however, finds that when putrefied 
brain-matter is distilled in a current of carbonic anhydride, and the 
distillate collected in a receiver containing an alcoholic solution of 
nitrate of silver, the latter, on being evaporated to dryness to destroy 
organic matter, redissolved in water, and tested by the molybdenum 
reagent, gives abundant evidence of the presence of phosphoric acid. 
This, however^ is not the case when either the urine, the viscera., or 
muscle in a state of putrefaction are similarly treated. Prom his ex¬ 
periments he also concludes that putrefied brain-matter does not con¬ 
tain any of the lower acids of phosphorus, but a phosphorised com¬ 
pound of unknown nature. Ou distilling putrefied brain-matter, 
large quantities of trimethylamine are given ofi', and also a substance 
which produces a red coloration when evaporated with nitric acid. 

From these results it is evident that in a toxicological examination 
for phosphorus it is necessary to keep the brain apart, and to pay no 
attention to the alliaceous odour evolved by the putrefying matter if 
the volatile products of the distillation with alcohol yield no phospho¬ 
rus when agitated with carbon bisulphide. 

The author concludes with some remarks on the physiological rela¬ 
tions of these phenomena, comparing them with those which take 
place in the green portions of plants. C. B. <3*. 

Oh the Form of Combination of Urea in the Liver, &c. By 
Iha-Mxjnk (Ohem, Oenir,, 1876, 230).—The author has determined 
the relative amounts of urea in the blood and the liver of the same 
animal. The urea was precipitated from the extract of the blood or 
liver with Liebig’s solution; the precipitate was thou dec5ornposed 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, and the urea determined in the filtrate 
by Bunsen’s method of heating with barium clilorido and ammonia. 
The liver was bruised with alcohol, and then treated in the same man¬ 
ner as the blood. 

The following results were obtained:— 

Bog. I. 2. 3. 4,. 

Blood , 0 053 p.c. 0-052 0’024 0-041 

Liver . 0039 .0*046 0‘020 0*030 

In the fourth experiment the extractive matter was removed hy pre¬ 
cipitation with lead acetate. In every case there was less urea in the 
liver than in the blood, so there is no reason to suppose that urea is 
formed in the liver. Proof is, however, required that the ammonia- 
cal hanum^ chloride did not decompose other substances besides urea. 
Only creatinine comes here into consideration, but it is contained in 
Mood only in very small quantity, and may therefore be neglected. It; 
however, urea is to be determined in urine secretions, the creatinine 
should be precipitated with zinc chloride, and the filtrate used for the 
detemination of urea. 
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A Levorotatory Substance in Normal Urine. ByH. Haus 
(Ok&nu Oentr., 1876, 311).—The author has found that all healthy 
urine causes the plane of polarised light to rotate in a tube one 
decimeter in length —3' to —10' to the left. This property is less 
strong in urine passed during the night than in that passed in the 
day time. It is not affected by the presence of acids or alkalis, except 
strong sodium or ammonium carbonate, or by evaporation to small 
bulk; but if the urine is not too much concentrated, the intensity of 
the reaction increases inversely to the bulk of the liquid. 

Alcohol dissolves the substance from the syrupy urine ; and animal 
charcoal, employed for the purpose of decolorising the liquid, reduces 
the rotating power; but the substance may be washed out of the char¬ 
coal with distilled water. The active substance is not precipitated by 
basic lead acetate, which may therefore be used to decolorise the 
liquid. When the excess of lead is removed with ammonia or sul¬ 
phuric acid, the substance is also precipitated, and remains in the lead 
sulphide when sulphuretted hydrogen is passed through the liquid. 
But boiling water, or, better, alcohol, dissolves a substance out of the 
lead sulphide which deflects to the right. The solution does not re¬ 
duce copper oxide, and gives a brown-yellow colour with sodium 
hydroxide and with nitric acid. W. R. 

Double Decompositioa of Potassium Bromide and Sodium 
* Chloride in the Animal Organism. By J. H. BihL (Amer.Joum,, 
of Sd, [3], xii).~^Some time ago the author, in conducting a physio¬ 
logical research on the action of the biromides, observed the facts now 
communicated by him with re^rd to the demonstration of the pro¬ 
position that potassium bromide and sodium chloride brought together 
in solution undergo double decomposition. If 5—6 grains of potas¬ 
sium bromide are given to a healthy man, the urine of the succeeding 
24i hours will show the following changes. Nearly all the potassium 
ingested as bromide will be found united with chlorine, augmented 
according to the amount of bromide taken, the sodium scarcely altered 
in quantity, the sulphates and phosphates unchanged. Only a very 
little bromine will be found. Bjfonrides, however, may be detected for 
two weeks after the last dose taken; excess of potassium will be 
found only after the flrst day. The author can account for these 
facts only on the supposition that the potassium bromide ingested was 
decomposed by the sodium chloride of the blood, potassium chloride 
excreted by the urine, and sodium bromide retained in the blood as a 
substitute for the sodium chloride. He gives the following average 
results of three analyses when no bromine was taken, and of six 
analyses whilst the body was under the influence of 6—10 grains of 
bromide. The results show the amounts of the whole 24 hours. The 
method of analysis was to incinerate the urine, and from the ash to 
separate alkaline earths, sulphates, and phosphates. The sodium and 
potassium were then estimated as chlorides. 
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Potassium. 

Sodium. 

OMorine. 

Bromine. 

grains. 

grains. 

grains. 

grains. 

ITo bromide taken.... 4*21 

7-67 

9-56 

— 

Seven grains (average) 1 0 . 5 ^ 
of bromide taken .. J 

7-62 

11-46 

0-04. 




J, M. T. 


Influence of Salicylic Acid and Sodiiam Salicylate on Bodily 
TeJnperatnre. By Q-bdIi (JJh&m. Oeninr.^ 1876, 509).—Boses of 
5 and 3 gra/ms of the acid and of its sodixtm salt were administered. 
A very slight decrease of temperature was noticed in some cases: 
generally the daily fluctaations of temperatuire noticeable under normal 
conditions were rendered less apparent. M. M. P. M. 


Chemistry of Vegetabie Physiology and Agriculture. 


T3ae Function of OMorophiyll in the- Vine (V^iSs vinifera). 

By G. Brio SI ^Qazzetta chymioa iialiana, vi, 467—460).—After 
noticing the labours of various physiologists in one of the greatest 
modem discoveries in vegetable physiology, the fomaation of starch 
in the cMorophylL granules from carbonic acid nnder the* influence of 
light, the author says that he has frequently had occasion to observe 
that starch is nevw found in the chlorophyll grains in the leaf of the 
vine; fatty matters and glucose also are present only in insignificant 
quantities^, whilst tannin is abundant, being found, not only in the 
epidermal ©ells,, but also in those containing chlorophyll,, and most 
largely in the* upper layers of the leaf exposed to»the direct action of 
the light,, where the action of the cMorophyU is most energetic. 

The author- does not, however, consider this fact, even vi^en taken in 
conjunction, with other unpublished observations, sufficient to warrant 
the conclusion that the tannin is formed in the chlorop^iyll in the 
vine leaves, as the researches hitherto made on the* franotibn of tannin 
indicate thaat it is a secondary pmduct, or product of degradation. 

It is generally admitted, at the present time,, that the liber serves 
for the transpoit oi the proteSd substances, whilst the carbohydrates 
and fatty matters circulate* by means of the parenchyma j but the 
author has shown {Bota/msclie Zeii/m.g^ 1873, ISo-. 20X that starch 
granules are scaroefy ever wanting in the first-named tissue. It is 
of interest also, to know that in the liber of the vine, besides starch, 
tannin is invariably present, which may, perhaps, assist in deter¬ 
mining the physiological action exercised by that substance in the 
vine* 0. B. G. 

Chapige of Gomposii^ozi in Potatoes during Disease. By 
J. H. JULLMT (Prooesdmgr^ Boy. Irish Academy [2], ii, 736).—From 
the same variety of potato four samples were taken—I. Perfectly 
sound potato. II. Sound part of potato m which disease had just 
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commenced. TII. Sound part of* potatc* xii-wliich disease was far 
advanced. IV. Discolored- part of diseased potato. Tfie water, 
sugars, and nitrogen found, were as under:— 



The percentage of nitrogen appears to increase considerably before 
the visible commencement of disease; at the same time the sugar 
largely increases, and reaches its maximum somewhat' later than the 
nitrogen. When actual discoloration appears, a great loss of sugar, 
and a smaller one of nitrogen, takes place. H. W. 


Fhosphatic Guanos.—By A. Votslcker {Journ, Roy, Agri, Soc, 
[2], xii, 440^—459).—Ih Ang am os guano, from the Bolivian coast, 
we have the best example of the rapidly-dried recent excrement of 
sea-birds; this guano is acid to litmus, and contains 19—21 p.c. 
of nitrogen. Exposed to the weather in various climates, bird-dung 
undergoes change, and*guanos of various qualities are produced. The 
ultimate effect of rain is to destroy the organic matter; the guano 
remaining is then said to be ‘*‘phospliatio,’’'and-contaiiis very little 
nitrogen. These* phosphatic guanos are of great value as materials 
for high-class superphosphate. The • annexed table gives more or less 
complete analyses of a number of phospbatic guanos. In many in¬ 
stances, the bases present are- insufSciont to form tribasic salts with 
the phosphoric acid; this is especially the ease in the stony masses, 
known as “ crust ” guanos, frequently found in deposits much altered 
by weather. Me|jillones guano is a deposit near the Coast of Bolivia, 
estimated at several million tons ; the phosphoric acid, on an average 
of 12 analyses, is equal to 72-1 p.c. tricalcic phosphate. Some of the 
guanos from islands in the Gulf of California contain over 80 p.c. 
of tricalcic phosphate. Oura^oa Island is on the coast of Venezuela; 
a rock-phosphate from Great Oura^^oa yielded 81*9 p.c. tricalcic phos¬ 
phate. The five guanos next mentioned in the table are of little 
importance. Baker, Howland, and Jarvis Islands lie near the 
equator, in the Pacific Ocean, their guano is now nearly exhausted; 
the analysis of Jarvis Island guano represents the present inferior 
importations; sulphate of calcium is often present. Shaw’s, Malden, 
Bnderbury, and Starbuok Islands are coral islands in the South 
Pacific Ocean, the guano is of high quality, but apt to be contami¬ 
nated with fragments of the corah rock. The South American 
guanos are seen, by the analyses, to contain a large quantity of water 
and sand, and to be richer in nitrogen than the others mentioned; 
they vary much in composition. Pat os Island is on the coast of 
Lower California. Bird’s Island belongs to the Pacific group. 

VOJL, xxxx. 3 0 
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Tlie Plant-noHrishing Value of Calcium Salts. —Bj J. Boehm 
(Ohem. Oentr., 1876, 260—256 and 265—267).—It is first proved ex- 
pei'imentally that mineral matter is absolntelj required by the grow- 
ing plant in order that it may avail itself of the excess of nourishment 
stored in the seeds : and that the amount of mineral matter contained 
in the seeds is of itself insufOicient to enable the plant to make use of 
the whole of the nourishment present in these seeds. The experi¬ 
ments were carried out on scarlet runners. 

It is then shown that without lime salts the growing plants soon 
wither away and die. 

Finally, that the lime salts do not participate directly nor indirectly 
in the formation of starch. M. M. P. M. 

Influence of Soil on the Nitriflcation of Nitrogenous Organic 
Substances in Manures. By Boussingault (Ghem, Oentr.^ 1876, 
343),—It has been frequently noticed that nitrification takes place, 
in presence of oxygen and water, of the nitrogen contained in soil, 
and that the total amount of nitrogen does not increase, showing that 
no nitrates are formed from the nitrogen of the air. From experi¬ 
ments lasting over five years, in which pure sand, washed and ignited, 
washed and dried chalk, a sandy soil containing O'02 of lime, and the 
same soil 'without lime were respectively mixed with nitrogenous 
organic substances, such as straw, meal, bone-earth, horn-tilings, 
wool-refuse, horse-flesh, and horse-blood, it was found by numerous 
analyses that in the sand as well as in the chalk, very little nitrogen 
had been converted into nitrates; this shows that the presence of 
lime has little influence in promoting nitrification. On the other 
hand, ordinary arable soil manifested great influence, about half the 
nitrogen present having been converted by its influence into nitrates. 
100 grams of blood gave 0*39 gram of nitric acid, derived solely from 
the blood, and equivalent to O'l gram of nitrogen, W*. B, 


Analytical Chemistry, 


Determination of Nitric Acid by Indigo. By B. Wauington 
(Ohem. Newa^ xxxv, 45—47, 67—59).—The author first describes the 
method employed by Bou’ssingault, in which the nitrate is boiled with 
hydrochloric acid, and solution of indigo added till a sap-green colour 
is permanently obtained. Boussingault destroys organic matter, when 
present, by a preliminary distillation with peroxide of manganese and 
sulphuric acid. The experiments made by the author with the method 
introduced by Marx, and since improved by Trommsdorff, Goppels- 
roeder, Bemmelen, and Sutton, are next detailed. In this method the 
reaction is brought about by mixture with oil of vitriol, without the 
use of artificial heat. The indigo employed was a solution of “ indigo- 
carmine ” (sulphindigotate of sodium) ; the solution of pure nitre con¬ 
tained O’OlOll gram in 10 c,o.; the oil of vitriol was distilled acid, 

3 c 2 
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The author found—I. That the maximum amount of indipfo is con¬ 
sumed only when a sufS-ciency of indig’O is present with the nitrate 
before the addition of oil of vitriol. The plan adopted by Marx of 
mixing the nitrate solution with twice its volume of oil of vitriol, 
and then immediately running in the indigo, alwa.ys consumes less 
indigo than the nitrate is capable of oxidising. The full amount of 
indigo can only be ascertained by a series of approximating experi¬ 
ments, in which the oil of vitriol is suddenly added to the previously 
mixed nitrate and indigo. II. The amount of indigo requiredi de¬ 
pends greatly on the proportion of sulphuric acid present, and within 
certa>in wide limits the amount of indigo is less a^s the proportion of 
sulphuric acid is greater. With 10 c.o. of nitre solution 11*3 c.c. of 
indigo were required, when the indigo and nitre were mixed with 
their own volume of oil of vitriol; but 8*9 c.c. of indigo were sufficient 
when two volumes of oil of vitriol were employed- III. The full 
amount of indigo is consumed only when the temperature of the 
mixture remains sufficiently Jngh during the reaction; 100^, 110®, 
and 120®, are given by various writers as the minimum temperature. 
When the reaction was immediate, artificial heat was found unne¬ 
cessary ; but when, through dilution of the nitrate, small volume of 
the liquid, weakness of the vitriol, &o,, the reaction was tardy, the tem¬ 
perature of the flask containing the mixture must be maintained by a 
paraffin or chloride of calcium bath, or the results will be too low. 
IV. The true tint of final reaction is a dull brown, which precedes the 
commencement of green; the brown tint becomes green when sud¬ 
denly dilated with water. If a solution of sublimed indigotine in 
sulphuric acid is employed, the tint passes at once from gold to greon 
without an intermediate brown stage. V. When a nitrate solutioTi 
is diluted, it apparently requires distinctly less indigo per unit of 
nitrate if a double volume of oil of vitriol be employed; but if a 
single volume is used, the difference is very slight, and in the contrary 
direction. If two volumes of sulphuric acid are employed, the indigo 
must, therefore, be standardised with nitre solutions of several dilutions 
to ascertain the value of different parts of the scale. VI. The inflln- 
ence of chlorides is slightly to diminish the indigo required. With 
‘08 to *10 gram of chloride of sodium in 10 c.c. of nitre solution, the 
reducing effect of 100 chloride of sodium was equal to 1*16 nitre. 
With much chloride the final tint is a bright green. VII. Some 
kinds of organic matter have a powerful reducing action. Oano- 
Bugar had a greater effect the larger the proportion of sulphuric acid 
and the more dilute the nitrate ; with a nitre solution, and a 

double volume of oil of vitriol, 100 of sugar had a reducing effect 
equal to 62;3 nitre. The soluble humic matter of soils was apparently 
without influence, determinations of nitrate in a kitchen garden soil 
by tbe mercury method, and by the indigo method, giving accord¬ 
ant resulta; only one volume of sulphuric acid was used in this 
experiment. R. W. 

. Tbe .Quantitative Determination of Boric Acid by Baryta. 

(Z&itsehr^ A/fial. Ohem,, xvi, 25—33).—Boric acid is 
completely precipitated from its aqueous solution by addition of baryta- 
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water in sucJi quantity, that to every molecule of BaOs from to 2 
molecules of BaO are added, and provided alcohol is added until the 
liquid contains 55 —60 per cent, of alcohol. After standing 24 hours, 
the precipitate, consisting of BaO.BaOs + 4Aq, settles in a crystalline 
condition, and may be washed with 76 per cent, alcohol, dried over oil 
of vitriol, and weighed. 

The operations must be carried out in an apparatus which prevents 
precipitation of barium carbonate by atmospheric carbon dioxide. 

Boric acid must be separated from sodium borate by addition of 
hydrobromic acid to strongly acid reaction before applying the above 
method of estimation, the sodium and barium bromides formed being 
readily soluble in alcohol. Other metallic borates must be converted 
into sodium borate by boiling with sodium carbonate solution, or by 
fusion with solid sodium carbonate. If a larger proportion of baryta- 
water is used in the precipitation, crystals of barium hydrate are sepa¬ 
rated on addition of alcohol; they can be removed from the precipitate 
by washing with weak alcohol. Alcohol of 60 per cent, dissolves only 
its weight of the barium borate precipitate. Analytical results 
which accompany the paper prove that the method is accurate, and that 
with proper precautions for avoiding exposure to the air, no barium 
carbonate is present in the precipitate. F. C. 

Volumetric Estimation of Sulplmric Acid by Barium Chlo¬ 
ride Solution in Acid Iiiqixids. By Q-. BrItgk lmann (Zeit&/ir. 
AnaL OAem.y xvi, 19—22).—The author describes a modification of 
Wildenstein’s.arrangement (^Z&itschr,^ i, 431—487), for rapidly filtering 
off a portion of the liquid under titration in order to determine the 
point of complete precipitation. The liquid to be titrated is contained 
in a beaker, and is heated over a gas fiame to the temperature most 
favourable to the rapid precipitation of barium sulphate. The apparatus 
tor removing filtered samples of liquid from the beaker consists of a 
small funnel, containing filter-paper and cotton wool, and hanging in 
the liquid; this is joined to a longer tube outside, so as to form a 
syphon, by means of a piece of india-rubber tubing, which forms the 
bend of the syphon. This syphon-filter is filled with hot water, its 
longer limb closed by a piece of india-rubber tubing and pinch-clamp, 
and the funnel suspended in tiie liquid in the beaker. The arrange¬ 
ment proved very useful, and yielded very accurate results in deter¬ 
minations of sulphur in animal and vegetable substances, and in coal 
gas. • F. 0. 

On the Purification of the Barium Sixlphate Precipitates ob¬ 
tained in Quantitative Analyses. By G. Brugelmann (ZeitscJi/r. 
AnaL Ohem,^ xvi, 22—24).—The method recommended by Fresenius 
for the separation of salts carried down from solution and r*etamed by 
a bazium sulphate precipitate is modified as follows. Several drops of 
rather strong hydrochloric acid are poured upon the ignited precipitate 
in the crucible, and a few o.c, of water added; the lumps are then 
broken up with a small glass rod, and the liquid warmed short of 
boilmg for about two minutes, then poured off through a small filter. 
This process is repeated until on washing the precipitate with water 
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the filtrate, on being tested by a few drops of sulphui-ic acid, is found 
free from barium; from five to eight repetitions were usually sufficient. 
If larger quantities of hydrochloric acid are employed, or the liquid is 
heated to boiling with the precipitate, decomposition of the barium 
sulphate may occur. The volumetric process of estimation is always 
less troublesome, unless only a few estimations are to be made, and tlie 
standard solutions are not at disposal. F. C. 

Estimation of Pliospliorus and Arsenic by Ammonium 
Molybdate. By Champion and Pellet {Bull. Soc. Ohim, [2], 
xxvii, 6).—The authors consider that it is better to weigh the phospho- 
molybdate, than to convert it into ammonio-magnesium phosphate and 
determine the phosphoric acid from this. As the concentration of the 
solutions exercises a great influence on the time required for pi'ecipila- 
tion, certain precautions are necessary to ensnre a rapid mode of work¬ 
ing: 100 grams of molybdic acid are dissolved in ammonia (150 c.c. 
ammonia and 80 of water) and the solution added drop by drop to 500 
c.c. of pure nitric acid (sp. gr. not given), and 300 of water. A 
quantity of the molybdate representing about 50 times the weight of 
the phosphoric acid in molybdic acid is placed in a basin; it is ren¬ 
dered alkaline by ammonia; and the solution containing the phosphoric 
acid, after being concentrated as much as possible, is added; the mix¬ 
ture heated to 70—80®, and nitric acid added until a yellow colour is 
produced. Collect, wash, and dry the precipitate at 100—110®. Arsenic 
acid may be determined in the same way. C. B. G*. 

Determination of Alkaline Sulphates. By P. Jean (OompL 
rend.., Ixxxiii, 973—979).—To the aqueous solution of the substance a 
slight excess of baryta-water is added, and then Seltzer water, which 
precipitates the excess of baryta. The liquid is separatejd by decanta¬ 
tion, boiled, and filtered with the first precipitate. The precipitatii 
having been washed, the filtrate is coloured with litmus and neutra¬ 
lised with a standard solution of sulphuric acid. The amount of acid 
necessary is of course exactly equal to that which was originally com¬ 
bined with the alkalis. 

This method is of great i advantage where sulphates of lime, mag¬ 
nesia, &c., are present. F. D. B. 

Estimation of Phosphorus in the Form of Ammonio-phos- 
phomolyb^c Salt. By Sbroius Keen {Ohem. News^ xxxv, 1).— 
The following method for the analyses of irons and steels, being a 
modification of that of Eggertz, is recommended:— 

1 gram of the specimen is dissolved in 20 c.c. of aqua regia, and the 
phosphorus is precipitated by Eggertz’s method ; the resulting yellow 
precipitate, separate from the solution, is dissolved on the filter in 
ammonia, and in the filtrate obtained; is ^lightly acidulated by hydro- 
chlc^ic acid; the phosphorus is precipitated in the form of phospho- 
ammo3aio ma^esic salt [Mg(NH 4 )P 04 ] by “ magnesium mixture,’’ 
Mepored by dissolving 1 gram of MgSO* and 1 gram of NH 4 OI in 8 c.c, 
of water mixed with 4 c.c. of ammonia. The precipitation is finished 
m i5 to 20 hours,; the precipitate is filtered from the solution, washed 
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witli water containing half a per cent, of ammonia, and first geiitl’ 
heated in a platinum crucible till free ammonia and water are evapo¬ 
rated ; the crucible is next ignited for 30 to 40 minutes, and the 
received Mg 2 P 207 is weighed. This salt contains 13’51 per cent, of 
phosphorus. E. W. P. 

Volumetric Estimation of Arsenic. By P. Champion and 
H. Pellet {Bull, Sog. Ohim. [2], xxvi, 541—544).—The authors here 
give the details of a process devised by them for the volumetric esti¬ 
mation of arsenic, and based on the following principles:—1st. Trans¬ 
formation of the arsenic into sulphide. 2nd. Solution of the sulphide 
in ammonia, and saturation with acetic acid. 3rd. Estimation of the 
arsenic by iodine, in presence of starch. The method is applicable to 
any quantities of arsenic, and is sufficiently delicate to be employed in 
poisoning cases. R. R. 

A new Method for the Gravimetric or Vohimetric Determi¬ 
nation of Phosphorus, Arsenic, Sulphur, Chlorine, Bromine, 
and Iodine in Organic Substances, and in Vegetable and 
Animal Compounds, as well as for the Determination of 
Sulphur in Coal Gas. By G. Brugblmann (Zeitschr, Anal, Ohem,, 
xvi, 1—21).—The author brings forward two modifications in the 
methods already described by him in the Zeitschr,^ xv, 1—27, 175— 
186; Chem, 8oc. 1876, i, 743, by which the processes there employed 
for determining phosphorus, sulphur, and chlorine in organic sub¬ 
stances become applicable to arsenic, bromine, and iodine. Substances 
which are explosive when burnt in oxygen also become manageable by 
the new method. 

The advantages claimed are:— 

1st. That each of the above six elements can be gravimetrioally 
determined in from three to four hours. 

2nd. That even when a large weight of substance is employed, only 
small quantities of reagents are necessary, and the contents of the tube 
are thus soluble in a small quantity of liquid. 

3rd. That each of the six elements can be determined in separate 
parts of the same solution, and that the combustion of two different 
substances may be carxied out in the same tube. 

1. FM Modification ,—This is applicable to substances which, when 
heated in a current of oxygen, evolve easily infiammable vapours; such 
are almost all non-volatile organic solids and liquids. In these cases a 
current of air is used at first, and the combustion is completed in a 
stream of oxygen. A layer of asbestos of at least 15 centimeters is 
requisite. 

Oacodylic acid and carbothialdine treated by this method underwent 
quiet and regular combustion. Only in the dase of phosphorus com¬ 
pounds, where the substance is mixed with excess of soda-lime, may 
the asbestos be dispensed with, and combustion made at once in 
oxygen. 

Liquids which are readily or not very difficultly volatile, should be 
burnt at once in oxygen, else the excess of oxygon requisite for their 
combustion is not obtained. In the case of compounds containing 
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arsenic, the soda-lime should be separated from the asbestos by pieces 
of glass, or by an asbestos plug, instead of by platinum, as platinum 
is considerably attacked in presence of arsenic. Arsenic-compounds, 
after having been sublimed in the air-stream into the asbestos, must 
foe burnt dn a -car^fally maintained excess of oxygen, as metallic 
arsenic is liable to be separated on the soda-lime by the action of 
carbon- The arsenic is thus obtained in the form of arsenate, which is 
well suited for estimation as uranium arsenate, either by a modifica¬ 
tion of Bfideker’s volumetric method described below, or gravimetri- 
cally by "Werther’s method (Fres. Quant, AnalJ)^ the contents of the 
tube being dissolved in water and hydrochloric or nitric acid- The 
soda-lime ‘(or lime) must be free from iron and alumina. 

Second Modification ,—This consists in substituting soda-lime for 
granulated lime, it renders the process applicable to the estimation 
of bromine and iodine. A soda-lime which possessed the maximum 
power of arresting bromine and iodine, together with a minimum 
corrosive action on the glass, was made by dissolving 20 gi^ams of 
sodium hydrate in 60 of water, pouring this hot solution upon 80 of 
powdered marble lime in a large porcelain crucible, stirring at once 
quickly, so as to mix the solution thoroughly with the lime before the 
latter slakes and becomes too stiff to be easily stirred; the water is 
then driven away by ignition, and the mass granulated. 

After combustion, the contents of the tube are heated with water 
until disintegrated, and the cooled liquid gradually mixed with excess 
of dilute nitric acid. This solution can be at once precipitated, or 
titrated with silver nitrate solution in the case of chlorine or bromine; 
but before determining iodine, the free iodine and sodium iodate must 
be converted into hydriodic acid by addition of sulphurous acid. 
Volhard^s volumetric method, by use of silver nitrate and ammonium 
sulphocyanide (this Zeitscli, xiii, 171—175), is very convenient for the 
estimation of bromine, chlorine, and iodine. A modification of *WiJ- 
denstein’s method for volumetric estimation of sulphuric acid is 
described below, it baa given good results; it is preferable to the 
gravimetric method on account of the extreme difficulty of obtaining 
a pure barium sulphate precipitate for weighing. 

The new method is inapplicable to determining phosphorus or arsenic 
in presence of much iron or aluminium, but the minute quantities of 
these metals often present in organic substances do not alfect tlio 
results by the volumetric method. 

The six elements under considemtion may be determined either 
BBLCcessively in one portion, or in different portions of the same solu¬ 
tion, and.,since, any one (organic substance rarely contains more than 
one of the jiboye elements, weighed quantities of two different sub¬ 
stances containing different elements may be burnt in the same tube 
audatthe same time, and using the same lime or soda-lime: three 
different substances can hardly be simultaneously burnt with advan- 
tage, smee this involves using too small .a weight of each, or too long 
a layer of lime. ^ The weight of substance used varies from 2 to 6 deci¬ 
grams. ' Soda-lime is ou the whole preferable to lime. Only in the 
ease of phosphorus, arsenic, or sulphur is hydrochloric acid applicable 
lor the solution of the contents of the tube. If an excess of oxygen 
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is maintained during the combustion of organic compounds, and a 
sufficiency in that of organic tissue, <&c., and the process is not too 
rapidly carried on, the layer of lime or soda-lime 10 centimeters in 
length amply suffices for the absorption, the last 2 centimeters usually 
remaining pui^e. Substances must be prevented from burning with a 
■flame by proper regulation of the stream of air or oxygen. Tables of 
results obtained by the above methods conclude the paper. 

F. 0. 

Volumetric Estimation of Arsenic Acid and Phosphoric 
Acid by Uranium Solution. By G. B rugelmann {ZeitschQ\ Anal. 
Ghem., xvi, 22—24).—Bodeker’s method (^Arm. OJiem. JPharm^, cxvii, 
195, and Quant Anal.) is modified in such a way as -to make it 
more simple and trustworthy. 

After tlie arsenate has been dissolved in water, nitric acid, or hydro¬ 
chloric acid, sodium hydrate or ammonia is added gradually to de¬ 
cidedly alkaline reaction, then acetic acid is added until the liquid is 
strongly acid; the operations are carried on with the cold liquid to 
hinder any separation of phosphates or arsenates of barium, strontium, 
or calcium. The addition of sodium or ammonium acetate is unne¬ 
cessary, and since very little of this salt is present, potassium ferro- 
oyanide can be used as an indicator unless the liquid is very dilute, 
and the value of the uranium solution is at once given by its strength, 
no correction being necessary. 

The uranium solution should contain about 20 grams of uranium 
oxide to the litre, and must be free from mineral acids. The liquid 
to be estimated must not exceed 50 c.o., this volume being secured by 
division or evaporation. The solution is first mixed in the cold with 
almost the requisite quantity of the uranium solution, and then after 
each addition it is boiled fbr several minutes, until after two successive 
periods of boiling a few drops give a brownish tint to a drop of feebly 
t*oloured potassium ferrocyanide solution. The estimations were free 
from the loss always experienced by Fresenius when large quantities of 
calcium were in solution; this error was probably avoided by securing 
the absence of large quantities of sodium acetate, and by prevetiting 
tlie separation of calcium phosphate on boiling, by only boiling the 
solution after almost the requisite quantity of uranium solution had 
been added. To secure the latter result when unknown quantities 
of phosphoric acid were present, a preliminary titration was made, 
which gave the volume of uiunium solution to within 1 o.c., and iu 
the subsequent determination the quantity was carefully determined 
to lOT 0 , 0 . (corresponding to 0*00022 P and 0*00053 As). F. 0. 

On the Estimation of Snlphtir in Coal Gas. By Or. Brugel- 
MAISN {Zeitschr. Anal. Chem.^ xvi, 24).—The author examined the gas 
supply of Leipzig by his method {Zeitsahr., xv, 175) for sulphur, and 
on the 12th and 15th of July found none. He considers that this 
result is not due to the volume of gas used by him (10 litres) being 
itisufficient, since his method determines 0*0029 gmm of sulphur in 
10,000 c.o. of when only 2,883 c.c. are burnt, and gas in England 
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is considered pure if it contains a maximum quantity of 0*0057 {jram 
per 10,000 o.o. 1^- C. 

A Delicate Spectroscopical Reaction for Alumina and Mag¬ 
nesia. By Hermann W. Vogel (Deut. Ohmn. Oes, JBer,, ix, 1G41 
—1646).—A dilute aqueous solution of pure purpurin shows a weak 
absorption in the yellow, and a stronger in the green, between P and h. 
This absorption becomes more intense when ammonia is added, and 
disappears on adding dilute acetic acid, a faint absorption in the blue 
alone remaining. But when to a very dilute aqueous solution of pur¬ 
purin a dilute solution of alum is added, the liquid becomes red, and 
gives two strong absorption bands between I) and B and b and P. 
This reaction, which is also produced by other aluminium salts, is best 
seen in a very weak alkaline solution; it is weakened but not destroyed 
by acetic acid. 

Magnesium salts give the same hands, only that in the yellow is 
stronger than the other, hut the least excess of acetic acid destroys 
the spectrum. The least traces of magnesium and aluminium can l)e 
detected by this reaction, which is not shown by the salts of iron, 
manganese, zinc, the alkali-metals or those of the alkaline earths ; but 
it does not appear when salts of iron or zinc are present in excess. 

The author then describes the methods for separating these salts 
and the pocket-spectroscope which he uses, and gives drawings of 
this apparatus and the curves of the different spectra. 0. S,. 

Calculation of the Percentage of Chemically Combined 
Carbon in Analyses of Steels by Eggertz^s Colorimetric 
Method. By Sergius Kern {Ghem. News, xxxv, 1).—Owing to 
the want of published tables for calculating the amount of carbon 
present in steel, it is proposed to proceed as follows :—^A solution of 
normal steel (0*1 gram dissolved in 8 c.o. of nitric acid) containing 
0*31 per cent, of cax*bon, is compared with the colour of a like solution 
of the specimen. 

In calculating the percentage of carbon two cases may happen:— 

1. The specimen solution is da/rher in colour than the normal solu¬ 

tion. 

2. The specimen solution is lighter in colour than the normal solu¬ 

tion. 

J. The sjpBGimen solution is darher, 8 c.c. of the normal solution 
contain 0*31 per cent, of carbon: hence 1 c.o. of the same solution 
contains— 

A.q-i 

= 0*0038 per cent, of carbon. 

comparing the specimen solution it was diluted by 1 c.o. of nitric 
acid, in order to obtain the tint of the normal solution. The total 
volume of this solution is therefore 9 c.c. 

.0*0038 X 9 = 0*0342 per cent, of chemically combined carbon in 
the specimen analysed. 
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II. The specimen solution is lighter. In tliis case the normal solution 
must be diluted to obtain an equal tint with the specimen solution. 

8 c.c. of the normal solution were diluted by 2 o.c. of nitric acid. The 
total volume of the liquor is hence 10 c.c. One c.c. of this solution 
contains— 

0*qi 

= 0*031 per cent, of carbon. 

The volume of the specimen solution remains always in this case 8 c.c., 
so that the percentage is very easily found out:— 

0*031 X 8 = 0*248 per cent, of carbon in the analysed specimen. 

By means of these calculations, knowing the per cent, of carbon in 
the normal steels, tables may be very easily calculated. 

E. W. P. 

On the Analysis of Illuminating Gas. By M. Berthblot 
{Oompt. rend,, Ixxxiii, 1255).—Up to the present time chlorine and 
fuming sulphuric acid have been the only absorbents used in the de¬ 
termination of hydrocarbons; the author has, however, found it 
advantageous to substitute bromine for chlorine, and boiled sulphuric 
acid for the Nordhausen acid. 

Boiled sulphuric acid (i.e., ordinary sulphuric acid concentrated as 
much as possible by boiling) does not act on benzene, and acts on 
ethylene and acetylene so slowly as to permit of their separation 
from their more highly condensed homologues. It also produces 
sulphur dioxide with much greater difiB-culty than Nordhausen acid 
does. 

He has found that chlorine has the disadvantage of decomposing 
water in presence of hydrocarbons, and forming carbonic acid. Bro¬ 
mine does not act in this way. 

When the gas contains only traces of the hydrocarbons removable 
by boiled sulphuric acid, fuming nitric acid maybe used for the deter¬ 
mination of benzene. It is used over water by means of peculiar con¬ 
trivances, and may be applied immediately after the removal of carbon 
dioxide. If, however, the gas contains much ethylene, acetylene or 
their homologues, as is the case with the gases obtained from bog¬ 
head and cannel coal, these must be removed before the application of 
the nitric acid. 

The following is the method recommended by the author for the 
analysis of gases rich in hydrocarbons;— 

1st, Owrhon dioxide and hydrogen sulphide are removed by solid 
potash ; or the sulphide may be removed by cupric sulphate. 

2nd. Oxygen is removed by pyrogallate. 

3rd. Water is estimated by dried calcium chloride. 

4th. Oarhon disulphide is estimated by potash moistened with 
alcohol; and the alcohol vapour is removed by dry calcium chloride, 

5th, The gas is then agitated over mercury with about one-twentieth 
its volume of boiled sulphuric acid for about a minute.* This removes 
homologues of ethylene and acetylene. The gas (transferred to 
another eudiometer) is freed from any sulphurous acid that may have 
been funned by moans of slightly moist potash. 
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6tli. JBtliylene and Acetylene. —The gas is tx*ansferred to a dry flask 
and agitated with a tenth’of its volume of sulphuric acid for three- 
quarters of an hour. 

7. Benzene and its Homolognes. —The residual gas is transferred 
ovea: water to a eudiometer, and fuming nitric acid passed into it 
with the precautions mentioned in the original paper. The benzeuo is 
thus entirely absorbed, and its quantity determined, 

8th. Oa/rbonic oxide is absorbed by acid cuprous chloride. It is as 
well to perform the operation twice, using each time a volume of the 
liquid equal to half the volume of gas. 

yth. The remaining gas, freed from hydrogen chloride and water, is 
then analysed by combustion in the usual way, to find the amounts of 
hydrogen, and of marsh-gas and the other paraflSns, C. W. W. 

Estimation of Carbon Disnlpbide in Alkaline Sulphocar- 
bonates. By L. Finot and A, Bertrand (Ann. Chim. Fhys. [5], 
ix, 142—144).—The authors propose a new method founded upon the 
instability of zinc sulphocarbonate. Ten grams of the alkaline sulpho- 
carbonate, together with 25—30 c.c, of water and 10 c.c. of a strong 
solution of zinc sulphate, are introduced into a flask of about 100 c.c. 
capacity, fitted up after the manner of a carbonic acid apparatus. Oul 
mixing the contents of the flask, a yellow precipitate of zinc sulpho¬ 
carbonate is produced, which decomposes slowly in the cold, but very 
rapidly at a temperature of SO® or 60®, according to the equation;— 

ZnS.OSa = ZnS + CSs; 

Consequently the loss in weight corresponds with the amount of 
carbon disulphide contained in 10 grams of the alkaline sulphocar- 
bouate. 

The sulphocarbonates of copper and mercury undergo a similar 
decomposition, H. H, B. S. 

Estimation of Sugar by Standard Solutions. By E, P err o r 
{Oomjjt. rmuL, Ixxxiii, 1044—1045).—A normal solution of ooppcf is 
prepared by dissolving 39’275 gi*ams of copper sulphate in 1 iiivo of 
water. A solution of 26 gx^ams of potassium cyaindo in 1 litre of 
water is also prepared, and of this 10 c.c, are placed'in a flask, and 
about 20 c.c. of ammonia added. The liquid is raised to a torxipom- 
ture of 60° or 70®, and the copper solution is added fx'om a burette, 
drop by drop, until the blue colour cliaracteristic of coppei^ salts in 
ammonia appears, when the quantity of copper-solution employed is 
noted. The analysis of the solution of sugar (which has previously 
been changed into inverted sugar if necessary) is proceeded with, by 
adding to it an excess of Fehling’s liquid, the reduction being per¬ 
formed oyer the water-bath. The precipitate is collected, washed, and 
dissolved in dilute nitric acid, to which a few crystals of potassium 
chlorate are added. The filtered liquid and washings are made up to 
. a definite bulk, and the quantity of this required to yield the blue 
coloration with 10 c.c. of the cyanide of potassium solution, to which 
20 c:o. of ammonia have been added as before, which indicate the 
amount of copper precipitated by the sugar. R. R. 
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Estimation of Tannin. By J. Lowenthal (ZeUscJir. AnaL 
Chem,, xvi, 33—48),—The aatho-r describes the results of his experi¬ 
ence in the estimation of tannin, and considers that his improrements 
pfi ve determinations satisfactory for technical, if not for strictly scien¬ 
tific, purposes. The estimations of tannin from different sources (e,g.^ 
sumach and nutgalls) are not comparable, but only those from sumach 
inter se, and from galls i/nter se. 

Ilammer^s method is used, the extract being first titrated after, 
adding indigo-solution so as to ascertain its potassium-permanganate 
value; the tannin is then precipitated from another portion of' the 
extract, and the permanganate-value of the filtrate ascertained; the 
permanganate-value of the tannin is obtained by the difference of 
these results. 

For the precipitation of the tannin a solution of glue in water is 
made and saturated with common salt: it contains 25 grams of glne 
to the litre. After thoroughly mixing this with the tannin extract, a 
small quantity of dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid is added to 
assist the separation of the tannin: a vessel with narrow opening 
should not be used, as the precipitate coagulates into a mass. Of the 
tannin-extract to he titrated, sufficient is taken to require 0‘06 to 0*08 
gram of permanganate : 10 grams of sumach are extracted with boil¬ 
ing water, and after cooling, the liquid is made up to 2 litres; to 100 
c.c. of this solution 100 c.c. of the glne-solntion are added, and to this 
mixture are further added 50 c.c. of water containing 6 c.c. of HCl 
(1’12 sp. gr.) or 2 to- 2*5 grams of H 2 SO 4 . The slight reducing action 
of the glne-solntion upon the permanganate may be safely neglected : 
the error due to this cans© is less when Samm,er^s powdered*skin 
(hantpulver) is employed : this error almost vanishes if i of the glne- 
solntion directed to be added is replaced by saturated solution of 
common salt. The presence of indigo solution is necessary not only as 
an indicator, but it also prevents the oxidising action of the perman¬ 
ganate extending to any substances in the extract less readily oxidis- 
able tlvan the indigo is itself. The only requisite for making this 
method quite accurate is the separation of pure tannin and the deter- 
mimition of its permanganate-value: this would ensure the accurate 
CMilculation of the quantity of tannin froms the difference of perman¬ 
ganate-values. The separation of tannin from its lead-compound by 
jiddition of insufficient oxalic acid yielded much purer tannin than the 
separation by sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The sample in which tannin is to be estimated is never dried before 
being weighed, as it is sold in the nndried state. Oser's recommenda¬ 
tion to add acid during the titration of the indigo solution has been 
accepted by the author. The determination of glue by precipitation 
with an excess of tannin, which excess is afterwards titrated, is inexact. 
Since the quantity of tannin combining with a certain quantity of glue 
increases with the quantity of tannin present, the author intends to 
examine the eff'ect of using sodium chloride solution in place of water. 
Hydrochloric acid is preferred to sulphuric for acidifying. The state¬ 
ments of Wagner that gall-tannin combined with glue putrifies, and 
that in turkoy-rod dye-works sumach is never used without gal Is j are 
not coniirmei by the author’s experience. F. 0 . 
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Volumetric Estimation of Plienol. By W. F. Koppeschaar 
(Zeitschr. Anal, Ohem.^ 1876, 263—245).—The amount of phenol in 
creasote oil is usually determined by agitating with a known volume 
of an alkaline hydrate solution, and reading off the volume of hydro¬ 
carbons which is gradually deposited. The practical objections to 
this process are so great that Koppeschaar was led to look for a new 
process. Landolt has shown excess of bromine water gives a dfstinct 
precipitate with very dilute solutions of phenol, owing to the forma¬ 
tion of the insoluble tribromophenol, according to the reaction— 

06H6,0H H- 6Br = OeHaBr3,OH + 3H.Br. 

This method of estimating phenol is fairly accurate, two test-ex¬ 
periments quoted by Landolt giving 98*6 and 99*1 per cent, instead 
of the theoretical 100*0. As employed by Landolt, however, this pro¬ 
cess is in practice open to serious objections, owing to the difficulty 
in collecting, washing, and drying the very bulky precipitate of tri¬ 
bromophenol. Koppeschaar devised, therefore, a plan for applying the 
basis of Landolt’s process to a system of volumetric analyses. The 
principle of the new method is as follows:—To a known amount of 
phenol in aqueous solution a known volume of standardised bromine 
water is added, in excess of that necessary to convert the phenol into 
tribromophenol; and the excess of bromine employed is determined 
in the usual manner by the aid of potassium iodide and sodium 
thiosulphate, ITaaSuOs. 

The estimation of the percentage of phenol by this method is madct 
in the following manner. Four solutions are prepared, namely, a so¬ 
lution of starch; a solution of potassium iodide, containing 125 grants 
per litre; a standard solution of sodium thiosulphate, of such strength 
that 1 c.c. answers to 1 o.c. of a solution of 5 grams of iodine in a 
litre of water; and a solution of bromine water, of such strength 
that 60 C.C., after the addition of 6 c.c. of the potassium iodide solu.. 
tion, require from 18 to 20 o.c. of the standard sodium thiosulphate 
solution. It is necessary, immediately before employing the bromine 
water, to estimate its strength in the above manner, and suppose a = thes 
number of c.c. of sodium thiosulpbate solution required. Four grains 
of the creasote containing the phenol are dissolved in water, and the 
solution made up to the volume of 1 litre. From this solution 26 c.c. 
are taken and placed in a half-litre flask possessing a closely fitting 
stopper- The flask is then quickly filled up to the half-litre mark 
with the standardised bromine water, closed, and well shaken for some 
time. After standing a quarter of an hour, the contents of the flask 
are emptied into a heaker containing 10 c.c. of the solution of potas¬ 
sium iodide, and the flask twice rinsed into the beaker. The iodine 
set free by the excess of bromine is then determined in the usual 
manner with the standard solution of sodium thiosulphate, with the 
aid of the starch solution as an indicator. Let b 5= the number of o.c. 
of the sodium thiosulphate solution employed. Then the percentage 
of phenol in the oil examii^ed will be given by the simple equation— 
Per cent, of phenol = 0*61768 (9*5 a —• 6). 

. &3ppescbaar quotes numerous test experiments, which show that 
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the method is fairly accurate, the extreme estimations varying about 
1 :[- per cent, on either side of the theoretical number, and with a ten¬ 
dency to give a result which is a fractional part of a per cent, too 
high. The majority of the determinations were within half a per cent, 
of the mean. 

Though the results obtained in this manner are accurate, the 
employment of bromine water as a standard solution was a disadvan¬ 
tage of moment. This led Koppeschaar to try the result obtained by 
using a solution of a mixture of sodium bromide and bromate, which 
on the addition of hydrochloric acid yields free bromine according to 
the reaction— 

5NaBr -f NTaBrOa + 6H01 = 6Br + SH^O + GlNaCl. 

Direct experiment showed when this mixture was treated with 
phenol, and excess of hydrochloric acid added, the results were iden¬ 
tical with those obtained by the use of bromine water. 

In employing a solution of a mixture of sodium bromide and bro¬ 
mate instead of bromine water, the analysis is effected as follows. A 
solution of five equivalents of sodium bromide and one equivalent of 
sodium bromate is made of such a strength that 50 c.c. mixed with 
10 c.c. of the potassium iodide solution, and, after decomposition, with 
5 c.c. df concentrated hydrochloric acid diluted with 100 c.c. of water, 
requires from 86 to 95 c.c. of the sodium thiosulphate standard solu¬ 
tion. Let a ssi the number of c.c. of the standard solution of sodium 
thiosulphate required. 25 c.c. of the solution of phenol to be examined 
(prepared in the same manner as before) is then placed in a quarter- 
litre flask with a tightly fitting stopper, and 100 c.c. of the stan¬ 
dardised solution of the mixed sodium bromide and bromate is added. 
5 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid is then quickly run in, the 
stopper inserted, and the flask well shaken for some time. After 
standing for a quarter of an hour the flask is opened, and 10 c.c. of 
the potassium iodide solution is added, the stopper replaced, and the 
whole agitated, and then left to itself for a short time. The contents 
and washings of the flask are transferred to a beaker, and the iodine 
estimated as before with standard sodium thiosulphate. Let h = the 
number of b.c. of the solution of sodium thiosulphate employed. 
Then tho percentage of phenol in the creaaote oil examined is found 
from the simple expression— 

Percentage of phenol ss 0’611763 (2a — &). 

Tost experiments are quoted which show the accuracy of the results 
obtained by this method, four experiments giving 99*2, 99*5, 99*3, 
f>9'5, instead of the theoretical 100. When the sodium salts are re¬ 
placed by the potassium salts, the different results were found to be 
slightly more divergent. Of ten experiments, none were more than 
three-fifths of a per cent, from the mean, or 1 per cent, from the theo¬ 
retical number. B. KT. 

Detection of Bosolic Acid in presence of Fuclxsine. By P. 
Guyot and R, Bioaux (Oewp^. rm5., Ixxxiii, 982—984).-—When a 
solution containing rosolio acid is treated with ammonia, a charac- 
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teristic rose tint is observed, but if, instead of ammonia, an ,acid be 
added, the original claret colour of the rosolic acid disappears, giving 
place to a yellowish hue. 

These reactions being directly contrary to those characteristic of 
fnchsine, the presence of rosolic acid in win© is likely to cause 
much embarrassment to* the analyst in testing for the former sub¬ 
stance. 

The fact that ether does not take up rosolio acid from an ammonia- 
cal solution renders it easy to separate the two bodies. The wine to 
be tested is treated with ammonia and then shaken up with ether, 
whereby the wbole of the fnchsine is removed from the aqueous 
layer, but none of the rosolic acid. On separating the ether, the 
presence of fuchsine may be tested by the addition of acetic acid, 
which prodnees a rose colour, or by putting into the ether a piece of 
gun-cotton, which hxes the colouring matter, and with which the teshs 
for fuchsine may be made. The aqueous layer, on the other hand, 
loses the red colour due to the rosolic acid on the addition of acetic 
acid. 

If the liquid containing the two substances be rendered acid with 
acetic acid, instead of alkaline with ammonia, the ether takes up both 
the fuchsine-and the rosolic acid, and if to this ether a few drops of 
ammonia he added, the ether is completely decolorised, while the 
ammonia separates the rosolic acid^ bv which it is coloured rose. 

F. D. B. 

New Tests for Anthracene. By J. Bennjdtt (OTiem New,% 
xxxiv, 279).—One gram of anthracene is heated in a flask, to which 
is fastened an upright condenser, with 45 o.c. of glacial acetic acid; 
21 o.c. of an oxidising mixture- (ICO grams^ chromic acid dissolved 
in 50 c.c. glacial acetic acid and 50 c.c. water) is then added, and the 
whole boiled. The quinone thus separated is washed and dried, and 
then treated with sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1*84) until it becomes a crys¬ 
talline mass. It is then diluted with wateiv washed on a weighed 
filter with a 1 per cent, boiling solution oE potash, washed again with 
water-, and finally dried and weighed. From the weight of quinone 
thus obtained ,tbe ash after ignition is to be subtracted, ami tlio 
amount of pure anthracene calculated from the remainder. Another 
method is to heat the above mixtures together for two hours', leave tho 
wbole to itself for twelve hours, then dilute with water, filter, wash 
the precipitated anthraqioinone with potash, and finally with hot 
water. The anthraquinone is then dried, and dissolved in ten- times 
its weight of' concentrated sulphuric acid, and heated until it becomes 
crystalline. The rest of the process is described above. Anthra¬ 
quinone is calculated into pure anthracene by miultiplying the anthra¬ 
quinone by 0*856.. B. W. P. 

Testing of Quinine Salts for Strychnine and Morphine. 
By H. HagbXt {Ghem. Oevitr,, 1876, 90).—The test which,the author 
proposes, as a short and very suitable one for detecting the presence of 
these , poisoM in quinine salts,, is as foUo ws::—For the valuation of 
qoinines it is generally the custom to dissolve* a few decigrams in con- 
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centrated sulphuric acid^ and to confirm the presence- or absence of 
salicin or other bitter principles. In order to apply this solution 
simultaneously for detecting strychnine and morphine,Jt is necessary 
to use about 0*3 gram taken from various parts of the bulk sample, 
and to dissolve it in about 6 o.c. of pure concentrated sulphuric 
acid in a test-tube^ shaking the Ititter moderately. A few c.c, of 
the colourless or slightly yellowish solution are then poured over 
small crystals of bichromate of potassium.. Tn the case of pure so*- 
Intions the liquid remains unaltered for a minute,, after* which the 
crystals begin to^ dissolve, whereas when strychnine is’ present blue 
streaks immediately spread' out from the crystals through the liquid, 
and afterwai’ds’ assume a violet, then a red, and finally a green 
colour. The remainder of the quinine solution is treated with four 
to five drops of nitrate of silver, and agitated gently. If morphine 
is present, an immediate reddish-brown Ijoloration sets in, and the so¬ 
lution when warmed assumes a deep reddish-brown colour. It scarcely 
needs mentioning that substances other than morphine will produce a 
similar reaction; this reaction, however, is sufficient proof for reject¬ 
ing the parcel. With the hydrochloride of quinine a sepamtion of 
white chloride of silver is formed simultaneously, but if morphine is 
present the reddish-brown coloration is nevertheless visible. 

1^. H. 

Some Beactions of Vegetable Poisons. By 0. Pape {Arch. 
Phcuriri. [8], viii’, 233—234).—The transient ooloursv produced by sul¬ 
phuric acid and alkaloids can he rendered more permanent by addition 
of wheat-starch. Digitalin mixed with ten times, its weight of starch 
and a few drops of sulphuric acid turns blackish-brown ; on addition 
of a few drops of nitric acid and some water, a deep green colour is 
produced ; with cane-sugar it .shows the same reaction,, but the colour¬ 
ing matter easily dissolves in the water-. Both amorphous and crys¬ 
talline digitalin give substantially the same reaction with starch; with 
sugar, sulphuric acid turns* it yellow, then orange, and finally brown. 
On addition of water the colour disappears.. If. hydroohloriq acid be 
substituted for nitric acid, a green, colour is also produced. Veratrine 
with ten times its weight of starch and a few drops of sulphuric acid 
turns brownish-yellow, and finally brownish-red, and on addition of 
nitric acid turns yellow.. Morphine gives no colour with sulphuric 
acid alone, but on addition of nitric acid, it gives a fine* orange colour* 
The starch may be advantageously used in testing for codeine, naroo- 
tine, narceine, and brucine, but not for strychnine* W. B». 

Detection of Pnchsine and other Coloo^ring Matters. By 
A. BiSohamp {Oompt, rettd., Ixxxiv, 131—133).—The author gives a 
process for detecting fuohsine and other aniline-colours when frau¬ 
dulently employed: First, in caramel-colouring: preoipi^te by addi¬ 
tion of lead salt, suspend the precipitate in water, pass sulphuretted 
hydrogcn,and boil the precipitate with alcohol, which will extraob all the 
futshsine. Secondly, in wine: to 25 c.c. add strong baryta-water to 
pale green colour; warm gently; filter and wash with weak baryta- 
water. Acidify a portion of the filtrate with acetic acid, when if 
you xxxt, 3 u 
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fuolisme be present, tbe liquid becomes rose-red, and will dye silk. 
The remainder is to be agitated with twice its volume of ether, and 
the separated ether, on the addition of a drop of dilute acetic aoid 
will show a vivid coloration if fuchsine be present. R. R. 


Detection of Fuchsine in Wines. By G, M. For nos (OompL 
rend., Ixxxiii, 9B0—981).—Ten c.o. of the wine are shaken with 1 c.c. 
of pure ammonia, 5 to 10 c.c. of chloroform are then added, the whole 
well shaken, and the chloroform, after separation by a tap-funnel, 
heated in a porcelain dish with a piece of white silk immersed in it; 
when the chloroform is nearly evaporated, a little water is added, and 
the heating continued. All the fuchsine is thus fixed in the silk which 
becomes more or less rose-coloured if fuchsine is present. 

This method permits of the detection of extremely small quantities 
of fuchsine, especially if the wine be concentrated, and a very small 
piece of silk be used. Quantitative results might be obtained by 
means of a series of pieces of silk coloured more or less deeply, with 
which the piece coloured by the wine under examination might be 
compared. F. D. B. 

Fuchsine in Wines. By J. Fobdos (Oompt. Ixxxiii, 1045, 
1047).—The modifications which the author here makes of his former 
process are intended to render it sufficiently easy of execution for 
industrial purposes. To 10 o.o. of the wine to be tested for fuchsine 
1 C.c. of ammonia, and 10 o.o. of chloroform are added. The test- 
tube is to be several times inverted, but not shaken, and the chloro¬ 
form drawn off by means of a tap-funnel; a little water is added to it, 
and then it is saturated with acetic acid. The fuchsine now separates 
from the chloroform, and its aqueous solution floats on that liquid. 
Another modification is to use only 6 c.o, of chloroform, and when 
this has settled to the bottom of the tube, to drop in a crystal of citric 
acid. The ammonia being saturated, the fuchsine appears on the 
crystal. R. R, 


Dilution of Wines. Influence of Plastering, Fining, Brandy* 
ing, dtc., on the Weight of the Dry Extract. By A. Gautibr 
8oc, OMm. [2], xxvii, 7—17).—^When skilfully done, it is gene¬ 
rally very difficult to detect the addition of water to wine naturally rich 
in alcohol, for the purposes of fraudulent adulteration. Generally the 
expert founds his judgment on the low percentage of dry extract and of 
glycerin, but grave sources of error may creep in if car© be not taken. 

In the determination of the extract, it is usual to evaporate the win© 
at 100®, and then dry the residue on the air-bath ^ but inaccurate 
results are obtained in this way, owing to loss of glycerin, &c., and to 
the alteration of the tannin and nitrogenous matters. These sources 
of error, however, are entirely avoided by evaporating to dryness and 
drying in a vacuum for several days at tbe ordinary temperature; no 
©Iteration taking plja.ee after 96 hours at 25—32®. As might be ex- 
i, ttte results thus obtained are always higher than those obtained 
method. The influence of plastering on wine is to 
cjf extract by about 3*0 to 3‘8 grams per litre, the 
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Vins du Midi ” being raised from 18'2 grams extmct per litre to 
21*5 to 23*8 grams. The effect of fining on the weight of the dry 
extract is to diminishit, whether gelatin or white of eggs be employed, 
since tlae tannin becomes ^precipitated; and brandying has the same 
effect, not only because it increases the volume of the wine without 
adding any solid material, but also because it precipitates, after a 
time, certain substances dissolved in the wine, especially the acid 
potassic tartrate. The stoppage of the fermentation by means of sul¬ 
phurous acid, alcohol, or salicylic acid retains a portion of the glucose, 
and so increases the amount of extract. In order to ascertain whether 
a wine has been diluted, it is necessary to determine the amount of 
extract, and compare it with wines of the same vintage and same year, 
having special regard to the amount of tannin and glycerin, and also 
whether the wine has been plastered, which is easily ascertained by its 
giving a precipitate with barium chloride, and by the ash being neutral 
if it has nob been mixed with nnplastered wines. If the proportion of 
glycerin is small, whilst the extract is normal, it is probable that the 
wine has been diluted with washings of the marc from which the wine 
was made, as this would introduce appreciable quantities of colouring 
matter, cream of tartar, and tannin. 0. B. 0*. 

Identification of Foreign Colouring Matters in Ked Wine. 
By HiLGiiiB (OheiYb. Oentr.^ 1876, 619).—The colouring matters em¬ 
ployed for adulterating red German wines are generally the bilberry, 
mallow, kermes and fuchsine solution. The reactions obtained accord¬ 
ing to the following table are sufficient to detect their presence :— 




Mallow 


Korines 


Decolorisod 
aftor short 
Umo 


Decolorised 
after 12 
hours 


G-reen, gra¬ 
dually 
changing to 
yellow 


solution. 


Brown Deep blue 


Oiianges im- Ohangos 
mediately to itnmedi- 
yellow atoly to 


Ooloured 
dark brown, 
changing to 


Dissolves on 
shaking a red 
colouring mat¬ 
ter, which, at 
the junction of 
the layers, ap¬ 
pears violet. 

]no colouring 
matter dis- 


Bilborry Slowly do- Ooloured first violet, Violet 
oolorised then gradually changing 

after 12 to red, and finally to 

hours brown 

Fuchsine.. Immediately Decolorised j Decolor- — 

decolorised I ised 


All colouring 
matter dis- 


Pure red Decolorised Gradually, changes to At first no 
wine gradually brown action, then 

gradually 
clianges to 


B. W. P. 
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.IDetermination of tlie Hesidue of Win©. By L. Magnier de 
la Source (JBull, 8oc> Ohim. [2], xxvi, 488—490).—The residue ob- 
.tained by evaporating wine at 100® in the ordinary way, does not 
exhibit a constant weight even after prolonged heating. By effecting 
the evaporation in a vacuum, the changes induced by the higher tem¬ 
perature are avoided, and the results become comparable, as the 
differences of the weighings are then much smaller. Several days 
are, however, required to obtain nearly constant weights. B. R. 

Detection of Mineral Acids in Vinegar. By Strohl (Arch, 
Fhcorm. [5], 4, 342—346).—Calcium oxalate is insoluble in acetic acid, 
but is dissolved by mineral acids. o.c. ammonium oxalate solu¬ 
tion aud I c.c. calcium chloride solution, each containing -I- equivalent 
in 1000 ,c.c. of water, are added .to 50 c.c. of the vinegar under 
examination : if the ^turbidity which is at first produced does not dis¬ 
appear, the liquid* contains less than— 

2’85 gram ordinary hydrochloric atcid of 1*174 sp. gr. per litre, 
or 4*40 „ nitric „ 1*33 „ „ 

or 1*70 sulphuric „ 1*843 „ „ 

M. M. P. M. 

Composition of Oojefees. By O. Levesib (Aroh^ Fha/rm, [5], 4, 
294—298). —The author sought to determine whether the analysis of 
a sample of coffee would enable one to determine the quality and re¬ 
lative price. So far as his determinations extend, there appears to bo 
no connection between the commercial quality and chemical composi¬ 
tion. The following numbers are given:— 
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of 2*6—2*6 per cent; be added to 2 c.c. of coffee extract prepared hy 
treating the coffee with 10 parts of water, the results are very satisfac¬ 
tory. M. M. P. M. 

Detection of Foreign Mineral Substances in Flour. By 
H. VoHL (JDeuL OJiem, Oes. JBer,^ ix, 1660—1664).—^Large quantities 
of flour are imported from Holland into the Rhine provinces and 
’W[estphalia, adulterated with gypsum, heavy spar, China-clay, chalk, 
and powdered quartz, A simple and expeditious method of detecting 
these bodies consists in deflagrating a mixture of the flour with pure 
saltpetre in a platinum or iron crucible. If a quantitative exami¬ 
nation is to be made, potassium and sodium carbonates should also be 
added, and the mixture should he moistened and dried again before 
ignition. In either case, the m^s obtained is free from carbon, and 
when cool of a more or less faint green colour, owing to the presence 
of a minute quantity of manganese. In the case of pure flour, this 
mass is almost entirely soluble in water. Addition of hydrochloric 
acid liberates carbonic and nitrous acids. Tf a precipitate is formed 
on neutralisation which re-dissolves in excess of acid, silica or a sili¬ 
cate is present. If addition of barinm chloride to the acid solution 
produces more than an opalescent turbidity, earthy sulphates have been 
added. Turbidity produced by addition of ammonia in excess to the 
acidifled solution, points to admixture with aluminium compounds. 

If a precipitate is left on solution of the mass in water, and it is dis¬ 
solved by duute hydrochloric acid, chloride of ammonium and ammonia 
will throw down from this solution a browiiish precipitate of phos¬ 
phates, and. after a time, crystals of ammonio-magnesxuni phosphate 
will be deposited on the sides of the vessel. ■ 

If the hydrochloric acid solution of the precipitate gives a precipi¬ 
tate with calcium sulphate, hea\’y spar has been added. If,_ in the 
filtrate from the phosphates, oxaustte of ammonia gives a white pre¬ 
cipitate, the specimen is adulterated with gypsum, chalk, 

Q-. T. A. 


Some ReacUons of Hesmaglobiti and its Derivatives. By 
C3. Hits SON (/. Fharm, OMm. [4], xxii, 326--329).—By the action of 
iodine on hsomaglobin, the latter is resolved into hs&matin and glo¬ 
bulin, This fact may be proved both by comparing the absorption- 
spectrum after the addition of the iodine with that of pore hiematin, 
and by observing the reaction itself under the microscope. In the 
latter case, not only is the actual precipitation of the hsematin visible, 
but crystals of the iodide may be obtained by gently warming the 
substance on the microscope slip, with a drop of glacial acetic acid. 
These crystals belong to the rhombohedral system, and are generally 
arranged in a star-like manner, often resembling the form of a Maltese 


cross. , , . , X- -ja 

. By treating blood with sodium borate and glacial acetic aoicl, 
bfismatoidin results. The crystals of this substance, though app^ 
rently belonging to the oblique rhombohedral typo, assume, in the 
mioioBCopic field, such varied and multiple foiOTS of arrangement that 
any description of their appearance would be valueless; it is, how- 
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ever, noticeable that closely surrotinding the crystals, granulations 
of a peculiar reddish colour always occur, which seem to result from 
the precipitation of the iron of the heematin at the moment of its 
conversion into haematoidin. 

With sodium sulphydrate, colourless or straw-yellow needle-shaped 
crystals may sometimes he obtained. Ammonium sulphydrate, how¬ 
ever, gives no crystals, but communicates, sometimes, to old bloods 
stains, the well-known colour produced by a sulphocyanate and a 
ferric salt. Potassium cyanide or fearrocyanide, and mercury cyanide, 
also produce crystalline compounds, though the reactions are not 
effected so easily as those previously mentioned. They succeed best 
with blood which has been kept for some time, in which, owing to 
partial putrefaction, the globulin of the hssmaglobin is destroyed* 
In such case acetic acid alone, without the addition of any other 
reagent, will give a fine crystallisation of hssmatin acetate; and gene¬ 
rally the crystals of the other compounds of this substance are found 
to be larger in size and more regularly arranged* 

Respecting the foregoing communication, M. Hdnoeque remarks 
(ibid,, 329—331), that the iodine reaction of M. Husson for the 
detection of blood-stains, is preferable to the method devised by 
Teichmann, in which crystals were obtained by the action of sodiuni 
chloride and acetic acid, since the new process combined much greater 
precision in working with greater certainty of success* He is of 
opinion that the microchemical, micrographical, and spectroscopic 
methods of research should be used simultaneously, for no one pro¬ 
cess can at present be relied upon as infallible, and in investigations 
of this nature, it is especially necessary to accumulate proof* He 
alludes briefly to the recent discussion between Richardson and Woor- 
ward, in which it has been distinctly pointed out that the measure¬ 
ment of the red corpuscles does not serve to distinguish human blood 
from the blood of the domestic mammifera, and suggests, therefore, 
that the action of iodine upon the blood of these animals should bo 
tried, in order to see whether the hsematin-dorivatives so obtaimx) 
present any characters which may tend to differentiate them from 
the corresponding compounds obtained from human blood. 

J. W* 

Testing Aqueons Liquids for Blood. By V. Schwartz (Arc?u 
JPharm. [5], 4, 302—323).—The author made use of Teiclunann’s 
test, viz., production of hmmin crystals, the spectrum reaction, and 
the guiacum test, as carried out by Liman; he also determined the 
best precipitant for blood dissolved in aqueous liquids* In applying 
the haemin test, the SiUthor allowed the acetic acid to evaporate 
spontaneonsly, he then obtained better results than by heating the 
slide before placing it under the microscope. The guiacum test was 
carried out exactly as described by Hiinefeld: the author agrees with 
Leman in saying that if this test leads to negative results, we may 
conclude that blood > is absent, but that positive results do not cer¬ 
tainly indicate the presence of blood. Zinc acetate is generally the 
best precipitant for blbod* One part of blood in 6,000 of water could 
bepreenpitated, and tbehsemin crystals obtained: 1 in 16,000 could 
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be detected by tbe spectroscope after precipitation. In water con- 
iaining 17 per cent, of common salt, blood could be detected by-the 
hajmin test (after precipitation by means of %ino acetate), only when 
present in the proportion of 1 to 7S0. One part of blood was detected 
in 5,000 parts of soapy water by the spectroscopic and the hsemin 
tests, after precipitation with tannin solution. With zinc acetate, 
blood could only be detected when the proportion was 1 to 750 of 
soapy water. Small quantities of blood could not be satisfactorily 
detected by these tests when dissolved in urine. 

One c.Ov of blood was dissolved in 1,500 cb.c. of water (the water 
used was from a river). The blood could be detected, after preci¬ 
pitation by zinc acetate, by the hsamin or spectroscopic test after 
8 days, but by the hiemin test only, after 10 days. The precipitate, 
with zinc acetate, was carefully washed with distilled water. 

Small quantities of blood were detected in linen by treating with 
potassium iodide solution, precipitating with zinc acetate, and treat¬ 
ing the precipitate with salt and acetic acid. This process may be 
applied to the detection of blood-stains which have been already 
partially removed by washing and rubbing. M. M. P. M. 

Analysis of Soap. {Cham, Nem^ xxxv, 2).—The soap to be 
analysed should he a slice cut through the bar, at right angles to its 
length (60—80 grams, dissolved in distilled water, and the volume 
made up to 1,000 o.o.; of this 60 c.c, are employed for each operation). 
The total alkali is determined by adding standard acid to 60 c»c» of 
solution diluted to 2(X) c.c., and coloured faintly with eosin: the dis¬ 
appearance of colour marks the point of neutrality. 

To determine uncombined alkali, 60 o.c. are added to 800 c.c. of 
saturated sodium chloride solution, and the whole diluted to 400 c.c.: 
the neutral alkaline salts are precipitated, from which the combined 
and uncmihvmd alkali may be calculated, When r50 c.c. of solution 
of soap are decomposed by acid, and the whole shaken up with 
carlx)n disulphide, the disulphide evaporated off, and the residue dried 
at 100®, the whole quantity of fatty acids is obtained. These, con¬ 
sisting principally of oleic acid, are separated by this process as 
hydrates, and their weight must be multiplied by 0^97 to obtain the 
amount of anhydrous acid. 

When olein soaps of commerce are to be analysed, 60 o.c. of the 
Holtttibn are decomposed in a flask with a long neck, graduated in c.c., 
so that, on the addition of acid, the whole of the separated acid may 
rise up into the neck and the volume read off: this volume, multi¬ 
plied by spec. gr. (0*9) gives its weight. 

If the soap be pure, 60 c.c. of solution are evaporated to dryness 
on the water-bath, and finally dried in a weighed dish; from the 
weight of anhydrous soap, the quantity of water is calculated. If the 
soap be cut into thin shavings, and these weighed and dried, the 
amount of water found, falls short of the true amount by 1 or 2 per 
cent. Should mineral impurities and unsaponifiod fat be present, 
they may be detected by dissolving the anhydrous soap in alcohol, and 
filtering through a hot funnel, the mineral impu*ties remaining on the 
filter: the alcoholic filtrate is evaporated with successive additions of 
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distilled water. The Tinsaponified fat or resin remains tindissolved 
in the alcohol. B. W, P. 


Technical Chemistry. 


Photography. Investigations on Iron-developers. By Rot- 
tier and Wald AC K (O/icm. 0ent7\, 1876, 90).—These mvestigatkms 
were carried out with the view of ascertaining which are the sub¬ 
stances most suitable for the composition of iron-developers, and what 
are the conditions under which they give the most favourable results. 
All the experiments were made on the wet collodion process, and in 
each experiment two negatives were prepared under the same condi¬ 
tions and treated with different developers. In order to obtain two 
equally latent images, a stereoscopic apparatus with a glass plate of 
19 by 11. cm. was employed, the objects taken being the same in each 
case. After exposure to light in the camera, a strip of glass was 
placed in the middle of the layer, and first one half of the plate de¬ 
veloped, then the other half. In .another experiment the glass was 
scratched along the middle by a diamond, and after preparation and 
exposure broken in half. The following observations were made 

1. InfluenoB of a Conemtrated Iron SoluUofi,- —It was found that 
while a dilute solution developed slowly a thin transparent violet 
image, concentrated solutions gave at once dark dense pictures. A 
weak solution penetrates through the layei* of the collodion, producing 
a. precipitate of silver throughout the whole of -its thickness, while a 
concentrated solution ;;j^ields an image only on the surface of the layer. 
The stronger the solutions the stronger are the negatives. The manner 
iu which the development takes place, apart from the concentration of 
the solution, influences the consistency of the precipitate to sotno 
extent, different results being obtained accordingly as the developer is 
left at rest on the glass, or moved up and down it. 

2. of Acids, —In the above-mentioned experiments solutions 
of ferrous sulphate without addition of acid wore used. It is known 
that the development of images is retarded by acids, diffbront acids 
shovnng different results. Organic acids in general produce black 
precipitates, excepting acetic acid, which gives a very clean negativ^j, 
and is of great value to the photographer. Glacial acetic acid, com¬ 
mercial acetic ^id, and wood-vinegar all give the same results. Sul- 
ph^ous acid yields a worthless picture, whilst the action of sulphuric 
acid is as advantageous as that of acetic acid. The greater the 
quantity of acid used with the developers, the less quickly is the 
photograph developed, and.the weaker is the negative obtained. 

Zi IrtfiueT^ of V^a^iotis Iron SaUs, —^With salts other than ferrous 
Sulphate, different results are obtained. With regard to the fineness 
and strength of the images obtained, the following order is given:— 
nitrate dei^elops weak ixnages. 2. Ferrous sulphate. No 
4^fference is perceived in the results of this preparation, either obtained 
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from the metal or from its ores by the aotioix of sulphuric acid. 3* A 
miaaiure of equivalents of ferrom sulphate and cupric sulphate acts in the 
same manner as ferrous sulphate alone. 4. Ammonio^ferrous sulphate. 
This salt has a more advantageous action than ferrous sulphate, less 
time being required for exposure. 5. Ferrous acetate is to be pre¬ 
ferred to the former, as it requires still less time of exposure to the 
light. 

4. Observations regardhig the Use of Ferrous Acetate. —By adding a 
small quantity of ferrous acetate to the ordinary iron-developer, its 
sensitiveness is increased very considerably, intense negatives of har¬ 
monious tone being obtained. With too large a quantity of the ace¬ 
tate, however, a confused photograph is obtained. Indeed, the 
extraordinary sensitiveness of this salt, which enables it to produce 
negatives of great intensity, renders its action on the other hand too 
rapid for the development of powerful pictures. D. B. 

Preparation, of Soluble Glass from Fossil Meal. By F. Oapi- 
TAiNJB (Dinyl. polyt. ccxxii, 363—366).—The use of fossil meal for 
the preparation of soluble glass was proposed twenty years ago (Dingl. 
polyt. J., 1867, 143, p. 210 and 237), but has not yet been adopted to 
any great extent, soluble glass being prepared in England where flint 
is cheap and abundant, by boiling flint in caustic lyes, and on the 
Continent by first preparing a glass by fusing sand, soda, sulphate 
and coal, and then dissolving it in water under pressure. 

When flint is boiled with.caustio lye of 1*26 to 1*3 sp. gr. for six 
to ei^ht hours at a pressure of 4^ to 6 atmospheres, it yields a strongly 
alkaline glass, the prpportion of alkali to the silicic acid being about 
1 : 2, Fossil meal on the contrary, when boiled for three to four 
hours with lyes of 1*2 sp, gr. at a pressure of 3 atmospheres, gives a 
much more neutral product, the quantity of silicic acid in which is 
three times that of the alkali. It is of course necessary to calcine the 
meal before treating it with caustic alkali, but as it is necessary to 
roniove all traces of undecomposed organic impurities, the calcination 
process is rather long and troublesome, AS the meal is now, however, 
brought into commerce in a calcined state and at proportionately 
lower prices, the author was induced to undertake a series .of experi¬ 
ments on a large scale. He used caustic soda solutions of 1*22 to 1*24 
sp. gr. An agitator was filled to about 60 per cent, of its volume with 
this solution, and calcined fossil meal added, using 1 part by weight 
of sodio hydrate to 2*8 parts by weight of pure fossil meal. The 
mixture was then a^tated for three hours at a pressure o£^ 3 atmo¬ 
spheres, and the operation, i.e., complete solution of silicic acid, 
finished, when a portion from the agitator settled very quickly. 

Top concentrated solutions, of sp. gr. 1*3, for example, gave xiia- 
satisfaotory results, the clarifying process being retarded while the 
specific gravity of the product was too high. To obtain potash glass 
the boiling must be continued for 1—^2 hours longer, and 10—16 p.o. 
more meal used. " D. B. 

Use of Soluble-glass in the Textile-industry. By H. Grots a 
(Ohem^ Oentr.y 1876, 92—93).—This paper was worked put by the 
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author based on van Baerle’s accounts regarding the prospects atid 
practical uses which this substance at the present time affords to com^ 
merce. 

1. Soluble Glass used in the Textile industry and m the Pevper Ma/nu^^ 
factvre, a. For domestic washing purposes .—The action of this com¬ 
position depends upon its rapid and energetic solution of the sweat 
and fat through which particles of dirt adhere to materials. It 
serves therefore not exactly for washing, but for loosening the dirt, 
by the energetic dissolving action of the soda. A hot solution of the 
composition also takes up sweat, fat, and tannin from the skin of the 
hands when the cloths are rubbed in it. Although the material is 
freed from sweat and fatty ingredients, its fibre and colour is not 
attacked. This composition is used in the following manner: The 
articles, without previous soaking, are placed in a lukewarm solution 
of the composition (a tub holding from 6 to 10 pails requires 1 lb. of 
composition), covered with a cloth or lid, and kept in this solution 
over-night. The next morning the whole is stirred up with a stick 
and the dirty liquor run off. The articles (linen or cotton, either 
coloured or white) are then treated with a hot solution of 1 to 2 lbs. 
of composition, stirred up, taken out separately, steeped in a tub of 
lukewarm water, and if they show signs of dry dirt (fat or sweat no 
longer present), they are washed or brushed with common fat-soap. 
Linen or cotton, if free from albuminous substances (blood, pus, 
nasal mucus), may at once be treated with a very hot solution of com¬ 
position, Woollen and silk articles may be treated in a similar 
manner, using a warm solution for the former, and a lukewarm solu¬ 
tion for the latter. Woollen articles do not shrink after this treat¬ 
ment. Coloured woollen or silk articles are washed with lukewarm 
water; white, woollen, or silk materials with cold water, after having 
been previously pressed. Materials treated with soluble glass are 
always without smell, much cleaner, and never yellow in colour- 

6. For bleaching ,—^The us© of soluble glass as a blesicher will become 
of great importance in the future. The author’s experiments made in 
large bleach-works lead him to the conclusion as destined to suporseile 
soda in bleaching operations. Substances like jute (Calcutta hemp), 
which hitherto could not be bleached without injuring their fibres, am 
bleached successfully by the following method: Jute materials are 
placed in a hot solution of soluble glass at 70—80® R. for 16 to 20 
minutes (using 100lbs. of water for 6—Bibs, of soluble glass), and 
stirred up with a stick; they are then washed in hot water (not 
boiling) , Mterwards in cold water, bleached in a weak chlorine-bath, 
and lastly in an acid bath. Jute thus .bleached will doubtless bo 
available not only as a fin© white pulp for the paper manufacture, but 
also for the manufacture of fine white spnu-goods. Instead of boiling 
hemp and cotton-yams for 6 to 8 hours in a concentrated soda solu¬ 
tion, they need merely be moved about in a very hot bath of soluble 
glass for 10 to 16 minutes; 100 kilos, of linen-yarn require 12—16 kilos, 
soluble glass, the cost of which is 80 per cent, less than the 10 kilos, 
of 90® B, calcined soda solution generally used. All the baths may be 
for three ©pera.tions. 

c. For fimshmg Unen or cotton goods in place of Ohma>-clay >—Soluble 
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glass is preferable for tibis purpose to Ohina-olay, as it is whiter in 
oolour, and can be formed by chemical reaction in the finest fibres of 
textures. In order to obtain the precipitate, a piece of linen or cotton 
is passed through a hot solution of alum and then through a hot solu¬ 
tion of soluble glass, to which a small amount of glycerin is added. 
After this the material is passed through a weak starch-bath, and then 
through warm cylinders. 

c2. Jhr ii(n(i^T6gnating .—Packing cloth, jute-mats, Ac,, may be ren¬ 
dered fire-proof, and materials used for covering waggons, tents, &c., 
may be made waterproof, by impregnating them with a solution of 
soluble glass. D, B. 

Extraction of Sulphur. (Ohem, Oentr,, 1876, p. 34).—Native 
sulphur is usually associated with gypsum. When sulphur and 
gypsum are heated together to 130®, the gypsum is dehydrated; at 
440® or so the anhydrite is reduced to calcium sulphide by the action 
of the sulphur. 

CaSO* 4- 2S = 2SOa 4 OaS. 

In the ordinary process of sulphur distillation, this reaction doubt- 
h'ss takes place. Chalk exerts a more prejudicial action than 
gypsum. M. M. P. M. 

Extraction of the so-called Soluble Phosphoric Acid from 
Superphosphates. By E. EjanBXMBTBu (Detd, CtJiem.. Q&s. B&r., ix,. 
1839-—1840).—The author remarks that one part of acid phosphate 
of calcium is soluble in two parts of water, and that the same salt is 
decomposed by a small proportion of water into free phosphoric acid 
and insoluble diphosphate of calcium. 

This renders Markrer’s process {ZeiUchr.f, Anal. Ohem.^ 12, s. 275) 
for the extraction of phosphoric acid applicable with accuracy only to 
those superphosphates which contain enough free phosphoric acid to 
prevent the above decomposition. The same applies also to the 
method of digestion hitherto used for the same bodies. ' 0, I 4 . E. 

# 

Bephosphorisation of Iron Ores (Jacobi's Method). By A. 

GAtTTiffiB (jOkmu. Oentr.^ 1876, 169).—Jacobi published this metoodin 
1870, and since that time he has used it at the Adalbert foundry at 
Kladno. Gautier inspected these works and gave the following accounts: 
The ores which are worked up at Kladno contain, after being roasted, 
1^ p.c. of phosphorus. The roasted ore is placed in large tatiks, the 
sides of which consist of wooden boards. ^ They hold 10,000 cwts. 
Iron pyrites is roasted in furnaces with horfeontal bottom, similar to 
those used in the manufacture of sulphuric acid; the sulphurous acid 
is condensed with Water in separate apparatus, and then passed into 
t^o lixiviating vessels. This solution is left in contact with the* ore 
for 24 hours, after which the vessel is emptied and the . liquid rtin 
through an iron worm, where it is heated to 80 or 90® O. The excess 
of sulphurouR acid escapes, yielding about 80 per cent, of the originally 

n ared quantity. The liquid is transferred to another vessel, where 
eposits impure phosphate of alumina in the form of a white 
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powder. The averapre composition of fche roasted ore before and 
after dephosphorising is as follows:— 

After. 

46 p;d.. 

6 -^ 8 ■ ,«■ 

20—22 

i . ■ 

During the working, samples were drawn which gave the following 
percentages of phosphorus:— 

Ore. 

Haw ore. 1*1—1"2 

Ore treated with sulphur¬ 
ous acid -. 0*2—-O'B 

Ore washed with water.. 0*S—0*6 

Dephosphorisation takes place to a considerable extent when tlie 
ore is lixiviated merely with water. Since the ore is siliceous, sul¬ 
phuric acid and sulphates are formed, which -dissolve the phosphates 
in presence of water. The object of this very simple lixiviating pro¬ 
cess is to produce a carhoniferpus raw iron (foundry-pig) ; the sulphur 
facilitates the solution of cybon and renders the formation of a grey 
pigdiflficalt. f ^ 

Flooring Slabs. (Gheril^ ts76, 93).—For several years 

flooring-slabs have heen used in Berlin which, although they do not 
possess the great hardness of the well known ‘‘Mettlach flags/* are, 
nevertheless, very suitable for flooring purposes on account of thoir 
durability and their pleasing colours. These slabs are obtained from 
various establishments on the Rhine and in Lorraine, and if well 
finished show either a fine straw-yellow, or a deep black colour. 
Seger thought it advisable to ascertain whether the material had 
been dyed black by-additions of metallic bodies, or whether in its 
preparation the ‘‘ steaming ’* method had been employed. He there¬ 
fore analysed a yellow and also a black specimen, with the following 
results:— 

Alkftlis 

SiPs. AlsPs. FogOa. FeO. MnO. CaO. MgO. 0, and loss. 

Yellow 61*84 19*71 2*84 — traces 23*85 0*60 — 2*16«»100*00 p.c« 

Black 62*87 19*75 — 1*97 traces 22*88 0*46 0*86 1*61«100*00 „ 

These numbers show that the black colour is not produced by 
addition of colonring matters, since in both cases the composition is 
nearly the same. The black colour, therefore, must have been ob- 
. tained by steaming, and judging from the small amount of iron, the 
presence of carbon, and the regularity of the black coloration, it seems 
highly probable that the blackening was carried out in moulds sur¬ 
rounded by powdered fuel. D. B; 


Raw iron. Puddled ttron. 

17—2*1 0*8—0*9 

0*5—0*6 0*1—0*2 

1 - 0 — 1*1 — 


Before. 

Iron .' 43 p.c. 

Alumina .. 14—18 

Silicic acid . 14—16 

Phosphorus. 1^ 
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